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ORIGINAL  PREFACE. 


In  presenting  this  Work  to  the  Public,  the  Author 
may  be  expected  to  give  some  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  led  to  undertake  it,  of  the 
plan  pursued  in  it,  ftnd  of  any  important  peculiarities 
that  he  may  suppose  to  attach  to  it,  as  compared  with 
other  previously  published  Commentaries  on  the  Apo- 
calypse. 

At  the  time  when  his  thoughts  were  first  seriously 
directed  to  the  study  of  Prophecy,  now  some  ten  or 
eleven  years  since,  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Maitland's  publica- 
tions had  b^un  to  make  an  evident  impression  on 
prophetic  investigators,  as  well  as  on  other  students  of 
biblical  and  ecclesiastical  literature ;  and  had  caused 
considerable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  Protestant  anti-Romish  views  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  prophetic  year-day  theory,  gene- 
rally received  in  England  since  the  Reformation  ;  in- 
deed, doubt  whether  the  Apocalypse  had  as  yet  received 
any  fulfilment  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church  and 
Christendom.  The  circumstance  of  a  Periodical  on 
prophetic  subjects,  called  The  Investigator,  having  been 
started  about  this  time  by  a  near  neighbour  and  inti- 
mate and  valued  fiiend,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Brooks,  then 
of  Retford,  now  of  Nottingham,  and  of  his  wishing  the 
Author  to  contribute  Papers  to  it,  rendered  it  neces* 
sary  that  he  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  contro- 
versy, and  form  some  decision  of  judgment  as  to  the 
correctness  or  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Maitland's  theory. 
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And  the  result  of  his  mquiries  was  of  a  twofold  cha- 
racter. On  the  one  hand  the  untenableness  of  many 
statements  and  opinions  of  Apocalyptic  Interpreters  of 
the  Protestant  School,  such  as  Mr.  M.  had  exposed, 
appeared  palpable.  On  the  other  hand  the  general 
truth  of  their  view  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies  con- 
cerning Babylon  and  the  seven-headed  Beast,  as  having 
fulfilment  in  Papal  Rome  and  the  Popedom,  appeared 
to  him  equally  indubitable;  and  consequently  that  any 
theory  of  the  prophecy  which  repudiated  all  idea  of 
such  fulfilment  could  not  be  true.  His  conviction  to 
this  effect  was  confirmed  by  consideration  of  the  ob- 
vious and  very  striking  chronological  intimation  given 
to  St.  John  at  the  outset  of  the  visions,  (Apoc.  iv.  1 ,) 
''  Come  up,  and  I  will  shew  thee  what  must  happen 
after  these  things;''  i.  e.  after  the  state  of  things  pre- 
viously depicted  as  then  existing,  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it 
would  have  been  an  almost  direct  violation  of  this  in- 
timation, had  the  prefigurations  thereupon  given  re- 
presented no  events  of  earlier  occurrence  than  such  as , 
were  to  happen  in  a  distant  Aiturity  of  at  least  1800 
years  after  St.  John ;  indeed  none  earlier  than  the 
very  eve  of  Christ's  Second  Advent. 

Under  this  impression  he  could  not  but  feel  per- 
suaded that  there  must  have  taken  place  in  reality, 
although  apparently  up  to  that  time  undiscovered, 
some  more  exact  fulfilment,  in  accordance  with  the 
year-day  principle,  of  those  several  Apocalyptic  pro- 
phecies, against  the  Protestant  interpretations  of  which, 
previously  offered,  exception  had  justly  been  made : 
more  especially  of  those  of  the  Seals,  of  the  Vision  of 
the  rainbow-crowned  Angel  of  Apoc.  x,  of  the  Wit- 
nesses' Death  and  Resurrection,  of  the  seventh  Head 
of  the  seven-headed  Beast,  of  the  Beast's  Image,  and 
in  fine  of  the  structure  of  the  Apocalypse  itself.  It  so 
happened  that  he  had  soon  aft;er  occasion  to  direct  his 
careful  attention  to  one  of  these  prophecies,  viz.  that 
of  the  Witnesses  Death  and  Resurrection,  which  both 
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by  reason  of  its  own  details,  and  from  its  intimate  and 
necessary  connexion  alike  with  the  prefigurations  that 
precede  and  that  follow  it,  appeared  almost  more  than 
any  other  to  involve  in  its  solution  the  true  principles 
of  Apocalyptic  interpretation;  and  that  he  found  in 
history  what  seemed  to  be  precisely  the  explanation 
that  had  been  wanted: — ^an  explanation  which  was 
thereupon  published  by  him  in  the  Investigator,  and 
which  has  been  since  substantially  adopted  by  Mr.  Birks 
and  Mr.  Bickersteth.  By  this  discovery,  as  he  sup- 
posed it,  and  another  that  followed,  of  what  appeared 
to  him  the  true  meaning  of  the  Image  of  the  Beast,  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  belief  and  hope,  that  through 
careful  investigation  the  right  solution  of  othar  more 
obscure  points  might  be  discovered  also.  But  it  was 
evident  that  for  such  investigation  prolonged  and  care- 
fal  researches  were  necessary ;  researches  such  as  he 
had  neither  time  nor  fitcilities  for  in  a  village  retire- 
ment, and  amidst  the  avocations  of  a  parochial  ministry. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  he  was  providentially  called, 
in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  one  most 
nearly  allied  to  him  in  domestic  life,  to  quit  his  Living 
in  Nottinghamshire  for  a  warmer  climate.  Thus  the 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  research  that  he  had  needed 
were  brought  unexpectedly  within  his  reach  :  and  the 
strongly-urged  request  of  his  excellent  friend  Mr.  Bick- 
ersteth, concurred  with  the  previous  inclination  of  his 
own  mind,  in  deciding  him  to  apply  himself  seriously 
to  the  work. 

The  difficulty  of  the  Seals  met  him  at  the  outset. 
For  the  most  careful  reconsideration  of  the  subject 
oMy  cctfrmed  him  in  hi,  co.mc«on  of  the  utter  L- 
tenableness  of  the  several  solutions  of  them  offered  by 
the  best-known  Protestant  Expositors :  alike  that  by 
Mr.  Faber  on  one  theory  of  Apocalyptic  structure,  that 
by  Messrs.  Woodhouse,  Cuninghame,  and  Bickersteth 
on  another,  and  (in  so  far  as  regarded  the  three  earlier 
Seals)  that  by  Mede  and  Bishop  Newton  also,  on  yet 
another.  Thus  he  felt  himself  positively  compelled,  on 
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this  introductory  part  of  the  prophecy,  to  seek  a  truer 
solution.  And  in  commencing  his  researches  niter  it, 
there  were  two  preliminary  presumptions  on  which  he 
judged  that  he  might  safdy  proceed.  The  one  pre- 
sumption was  that,  supposing  the  fortunes  of  the 
Roman  World  and  Christendom,  from  St.  John's  time 
down  to  the  consummation,  to  have  heen  the  subjects 
of  Apocalyptic  figuration,  the  aeras  successively  chosen 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  for  delineation  must  have  been 
the  most  important  and  eventful  in  the  history  of 
Christendom : — ^the  other,  that  the  emblems  introduced 
into  and  constituting  each  prefigurative  picture,  must 
have  been  emblems  in  every  case  suitable  to  the  sera 
and  subject,  and  in  considerable  measure  characteristic 
and  distinctive.  Were  the  problem  proposed  to  any 
student  or  artist  of  competent  attainments  to  depict  a 
nation's  history  in  a  series  of  pictures,  what  should  we 
think  of  him  were  he  to  select  other  than  its  most  im. 
portant  seras  for  delineation  ?  What  if,  in  the  deline- 
ations themselves,  he  were  to  introduce  emblems  or 
costumes  inappropriate  to  the  sera;  or  so  to  generalize 
in  them  that  the  pictures  might  equally  well  refer  to 
twenty  other  aeras  and  subjects,  as  to  those  intended  ? 
And  if,  with  reference  to  any  superior  human  artist, 
such  a  handling  of  the  subject  would  be  deemed  dis- 
creditable, insomuch  as  k  priori  scarce  to  be  believed 
of  him, — how  much  rather  should  the  idea  be  rejected 
as  incredible,  of  the  Divine  Spirit  having  so  handled  the 
subjects  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy ! — ^Proceeding  on 
these  principles  and  persuasions,  light  soon  began  to 
dawn  on  the  Author's  mind,  as  he  prosecuted  his  re* 
searches  into  the  pictiures  of  the  earlier  Apocalyptic 
Seals :  and,  as  he  still  went  on  somewhat  laboriously, 
to  complete  what  was  wanting  to  a  more  perfect  un- 
derstanding on  the  subject,  the  twilight  seemed  to  him 
to  brighten  into  day. 

Thus  far  the  investigation  had  been  almost  purely 
literary  in  its  character.  And  it  was  the  Author's  ori- 
ginal intention  to  have  confined  himself  to  these  and 
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other  such-like  more  literary  subjects  of  investigation ; 
omitting  others  that  might  be  rather  of  a  theological 
nature :  especially  if  involving  controverted  questions ; 
those  only  excepted  which  concern  the  grand  differ- 
ences between  Protestantism  and  Popery.  On  this 
plan  the  Work  would  have  been  a  series  of  Essays,  in 
illustration  of  such  of  the  obscurer  parts  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse as  the  Author,  by  critical  historical  or  antiquarian 
research,  might  deem  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  un-** 
ravel ;  and  in  extent  one  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
Volume.  But,  as  he  proceeded,  he  found  that  the 
several  parts  of  the  sacred  Book  w^^  so  intimately 
connected  together,  that  however  successfully  he  might 
have  explained  certain  detached  passages  of  import- 
ance, he  would  almost  certainly  fail  of  working  any 
thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  explanations, 
in  the  minds  of  his  more  accurate  and  cautious  read* 
ers ;  because  of  the  conclusions  thereon  involving  con* 
elusions  also  on  other  closely  connected  passages,  the 
correctness  of  which,  prior  to  proof,  they  might  by  no 
means  be  prepared  to  admit.  Moreover,  as  he  seemed 
to  himself  to  have  perceived  in  some  of  those  self-same 
more  directly  theological  parts  of  the  prophecy  a  mean- 
ing quite  different  from  any  that  had  before  been  sup- 
posed to  attach  to  them, — and  this  in  matters  of  no 
slight  importance, — it  became  a  serious  question  with 
him  whether  he  would  be  justified  in  shrinking  back, 
through  fear  of  controversy,  from  declaring  what  he 
believed,  on  apparently  clear  evidence,  to  be  the  re- 
vealed truth  of  God.  Nor  was  this,  the  voice  of  con- 
science, one  which  he  dared  resist. 

Thus  the  Work  became  not  only  materially  different 
fit>m  what  he  had  first  intended,  and  very  much  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  originally  proposed,  but  one 
also  to  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  involving 
theological  as  well  as  literary  questions,  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  a  vastly  increased  amount  of  responsibility 
attached.  And  certainly  he  may  say  that  he  carried 
this  sense  of  responsibility  into  the  execution  of  the 
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Work.  He  has  spared  neither  time  nor  trouble  in 
seeking  out  the  true  meaning  of  each  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy ;  and  carefiilly  watched  lest  any  wrong  prejudice 
or  pre-possession  should  warp  his  judgment  concerning 
it.  It  has  been  his  habit  always  in  the  first  instance 
to  consider  the  simple  grammatical  meaning  of  the 
prophetic  passage,  comparing  scripture  with  scripture ; 
then  to  consult  the  most  authentic  histories  of  the 
'period  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  (often  those  of  ori- 
ginal authority,)  and,  where  necessary,  such  works 
also  as  might  fdmish  antiquarian  illustration.  This 
done,  and  his  own  independent  judgment  formed 
thereon,  his  next  step  generally  has  been  to  refer  to 
the  most  approved  and  elaborate  Commentators  on  the 
subject,  more  especially  those  of  different  views  fix)m 
his  own  ;  and  to  weigh  their  arguments,  ere  coming  to 
any  final  conclusion.  One  thio^,  he  may  confidently 
say  with  Pascal,  has  in  the  execution  of  this  Work 
b^n  above  all  things  his  object ; — ^that  is,  the  disco- 
very of  THE  TRUTH. 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  worthlessness  of  any  unsub- 
stantiated dictum  or  opinion  of  his  own,  he  has  deemed 
it  essential,  in  order  to  the  Reader's  satisfaction,  to 
submit  the  evidence  with  somewhat  more  than  usual 
Ailness,  on  which  in  each  case  that  opinion  may  have 
been  grounded.  Hence  the  Notes,  wUch  in  lai^  part 
contain  it,  have  swelled  at  times  to  an  extent  for  the 
most  part  undesirable.  But  the  Apocalyptic  subject 
is  one  altogether  peculiar ; — ^being  at  once  so  import- 
ant, so  difficult,  and  so  controverted.  Consequently 
he  has  no  fear  of  this  being  made  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint by  any  of  the  more  judicious  and  intelligent  of 
his  readers  ;  but  the  contrary. — ^And  there  is  yet  ano- 
ther point  in  which  he  has  thought  it  right  to  enlai^, 
beyond  what  may  by  some  persons  be  deemed  the 
proper  limits  of  prophetic  exposition  ;  viz.  in  the  poli- 
tical and  historic  sketches  which  he  has  here  and  there 
introduced :  sketches  drawn  up  however  as  briefly  as 
might  consist  with  their  proper  distinctness  and  com- 
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prehensiveness ;  and  introduced  only  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  historical  lacunae,  which  in  certain  cases  might 
seem  to  exist  between  consecutive  Apocalyptic  figura- 
tions ;  and  so,  conjointly  with  them,  to  make  up  alto- 
gether a  general  connected  view  of  the  history  of  Eu- 
ropean Christendom,  alike  political  and  ecclesiastical. 
No  doubt,  in  the  case  of  a  reader  thoroughly  convers- 
ant with  history,  this  may  have  been  superfluous.  But 
a  conversancy  like  this  can  scarcely  be  expected  in  the 
majority  of  readers.  And  of  those  who  possess  it  not, 
it  is  but  few,  he  is  persuaded,  that  would  have  either 
time  or  inclination  to  turn  to  historians  or  other 
writers,  simply  named  in  Notes  of  reference,  for  the 
requisite  information  or  authority.  In  which  case  they 
would  necessarily  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  judging  of 
the  whole  subject.  For,  as  the  Spirit  of  Omniscience 
made  choice  of  each  particular  sera  of  history  for  pre- 
figuration,  and  planned  the  fittest  mode  of  figuring 
them  severally,  while  contemplating  in  its  comprehen- 
sive glance  the  then  whole  future  as  one  great  present, 
— so  they  alone  can  be  expected  at  all  adequately  to 
appreciate  the  justness  of  this  its  selection  of  seras,  or 
the  excellence  of  its  prophetic  pictures,  who  may  in  a 
general  way  have  become  tolerably  well  informed  on 
the  main  history. 

The  Engravings  given  fix)m  ancient  medals  of  the 
age  supposed  in  each  case  to  be  prefigured,  or  other 
monuments  of  similar  antiquity,  will,  the  Author 
doubts  not,  be  universally  approved  as  alike  interest- 
ing and  illustrative.  It  is  indeed  a  kind  of  evidence 
unimpeachable,  supposing  the  medals  authentic ;  and 
as  hard  to  be  forgotten  as  it  is  convincing.  An  Apo- 
calyptic  Chart  too  has  been  appended,  which  will  bring 
the  whole  scheme  of  his  Exposition  under  review  at  a 
glance.  And  he  ventures  to  hope  that  the  plan  of 
Apocalyptic  structure  thus  exhibited  to  the  eye,  will, 
from  its  obvious  simplicity  and  completeness,  as  well 
as  fi*om  its  perfect  agreement  with  St.  John's  primary 
description  of  the  Scroll  that  it  develops,  as  "  written 
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within  and  without"  presumptively  commend  itself  for 
time  to  the  mind  of  the  Reader : — the  rather  if  com- 
pared with  other  Apocalyptic  schemes  of  structure, 
that  have  been  similarly  drawn  out  on  a  Chart ;  as  for 
example  Mede's  or  Mr.  Cuninghame's.  With  regard 
to  the  various  mundane  systems  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  imagined,  the  simplicity  of  the  Copemi- 
can,  as  compared  with  the  complexity  of  others,  has 
been  justly  deemed  of  itself  a  presumptive  argument 
of  no  small  force  in  its  favoiu*.  The  same  rule  of  judg- 
ment may  apply,  the  Author  thinks,  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Simplicity  and  completeness  are  ever  character- 
istics of  the  works  of  God. 

It  will  have  appeared  from  the  account  just  given, 
that  the  Work  is,  in  the  frdlest  sense  of  the  word,  ori- 
ginal. More  especially  this  characteristic  attaches  to  the 
solutions  here  proposed  of  the  three  first  Seals, — of  the 
sealing  and  palm-bearing  Visions, — of  the  vision  of  the 
rauibow-crowned  Angel  described  in  Apoc.  x,  xi,  with  its 
included  notification  on  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
the  two  Witnesses; — also  to  those  of  the  Beast's  seventh 
Head, — of  the  Image  of  the  Beast,* — and  finally  of  the 
Apocalyptic  structure  itself,  and  of  St.  John's  represen- 
tative part  as  acted  out  on  the  scene  of  vision.  Besides 
which  m  other  parts,  where  old  solutions  may  have  been 
in  the  main  adopted,  there  is  scarce  a  chapterwhere  some 
new  evidence  has  not  been  added,  or  some  modification 
made  in  the  explanation: — ^an  assertion  the  correctness 
of  which  they  will  be  best  able  to  appreciate,  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  other  Commentaries. — In  stating 
this,  however,  the  Author  must  not  be  supposed  to  un- 
dervaluehis  obligations  to  the  labours  of  those  expositors 
who  have  preceded  him: — ^not  even  where  he  may  have 
deemed  their  views  more  or  less  erroneous.  The  Cul- 
loden,  which  stranded  at  Aboukir,  contributed  perhaps 
its  fiill  share  to  the  victory  of  the  Nile.  Where  an  ex- 
positor has  fairly  and  fully  developed  his  theory,  it  will, 

*  On  this  point  Mr.  Fysh  published   some  time  since  a  similar  solution; 
coteroporaneously  with  a  detached  Pamphlet  on  the  subject  by  the  Author. 
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even  when  manifestly  unsuitable,  serve  at  least  as  a  buoy 
to  warn  those  that  follow  of  the  rocks  and  shallows. 
Moreover  the  collateral  information,  and  hints  for 
thought,  Aimished  by  laborious  and  independent  ex- 
positors, must  needs  often  prove,  though  perhaps  indi- 
rectly, more  or  less  valuable.  To  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Mait- 
land,  for  example,  the  Author  feels  himself  on  these 
grounds  specially  indebted;  though  most  widely  diflfer- 
ing  from  both  him  and  his  whole  school  of  interpretation 
in  the  conclusions  come  to.  Indeed  he  feels  indebted 
to  him  more  than  to  any  other  living  writer  on  prophecy. 
For,  but  for  Mr.  Maitland's  acute  inquiries  into,  and 
exposure  of,  many  too  generally  received  errors,  and 
his  thereby  almost  forcing  the  sincere  inquirer  after  the 
truth  of  prophecy  to  thii:^  for  himself,  the  necessity  of 
new  investigations  would  have  been  by  no  means  so 
impressed  on  the  Author's  mind,  and  the  present  Apo- 
calyptic Commentary  probably  never  have  been  written. 
On  the  whole,  the  Author  sends  this  Work  into  the 
world  under  the  conviction,  not  merely  of  its  truth  in 
all  main  points,  but  also  (however  otherwise  imperfect 
its  execution)  of  the  evidence  of  that  truth  being  con- 
clusive and  clear.  And  he  trusts  that  it  will  approve 
itself  as  such  to  his  more  intelligent  and  candid  readers; 
at  least  if  unpreoccupied  by  any  very  decided  views, 
previously  formed,  as  to  the  prophecy  which  is  its  great 
subject.  His  appeal  is  to  common  sense  and  sound 
learning;  with  both  which  it  is  his  deep  conviction  that 
the  truth  of  God's  word  will  ever  be  found  accordant. 
From  them  he  invites  a  rigid  though  not  uncandid  scru- 
tiny.— And  if  his  Work  successftdly  stand  such  scrutiny, 
then  let  him  be  permitted  also  to  express  his  judgment 
that  its  importance  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  For  not 
only  wiU  it  furnish  new  and  striking  evidence  to  the 
world  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  prophecy,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  Scripture, — ^a  point 
in  itself  of  no  little  moment;  but  moreover,  by  unibld- 
ing  the  history  of  the  Church  Visible  and  of  Christen- 
dom, from  St.  John's  time  to  the  present,  as  prefigured 
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to  the  Evangelist  in  Patmos,  it  will  exhibit  that  history 
to  the  reader  as  it  were  with  God's  own  continuous 
comment  on  it,  his  moral  lessons  intermixed,  his  philo- 
sophy of  the  History.  And  thus,  connected  with  past 
history  as  the  present  needs  must  be,  there  will  be  few 
of  the  stirring  topics  of  religious  controversy  of  the 
present  day,  but  must  here  have  the  Divine  judgment 
pronounced  respecting  them. — Besides  which  there  will 
also  be  the  advantage  of  whatever  new  light  the  Book, 
by  its  correcter  exposition  of  the  past,  may  possibly 
throw  on  the  mysteries  of  the  coming  future.  And 
surely  it  needs  little  argument  to  prove  that,  in  order 
to  any  rational  conjecturing  as  to  the  intent  of  unful- 
Jilled  prophecy,  a  previous  correct  understanding  of 
that  which  has  been  ^keisAy  fulfilled  must  be  an  import- 
ant help ;  if  not  an  almost  indispensable  preliminary. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  hsus  only  to  express  his 
hope  and  prayer  that  He  will  thus  bless  it,  without 
whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy.  And  should 
this  his  hope  be  fulfilled, — should  the  Work  prove  in 
any  measure  to  the  sceptical  a  convincing  evidence  of 
the  Divine  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture, — ^to  the  un- 
settled or  misled  a  safeguard  against  the  many  danger- 
ous errors  of  the  day, — and  to  our  Nation,  our  Church, 
and  Christ's  Church  Universal,  a  seasonable  word  of 
instruction,  warning,  and  direction,  with  reference  to 
the  past,  the  present,  or  the  fiiture, — ^then  indeed  will 
the  labour  of  the  many  "  Apocalyptic  Hours,"  which 
have  been  devoted  to  it  be  abundantly  requited.  And 
to  God  be  all  the  glory  ! 

Cheiienham,  January,  1844. 
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In  sending  this  second  Edition  of  his  Work  into  the 
world,  the  Author  wishes  first  to  express  his  thankful- 
ness for  the  very  favorable  reception  so  far  given  it:  the 
original  Edition  having  been  all  sold  off  in  eight 
months  ;  and  warm  opinions  exprest  in  its  favor  both 
publicly  and  privately,  in  Reviews,  and  personally,  or 
by  letter.  The  value  of  this  testimony  has  been  en- 
hanced to  the  Author's  mind,  as  coming  fix)m  persons 
of  different  professions,  and  different  Protestant  eccle- 
siastical communities:  alike  from  prelates  and  other 
dignitaries  and  ministers  of  his  own  Church,  whose  ap- 
probation might  well  be  to  him  a  legitimate  source  of 
gratification ;  from  residents  in  our  Universities,  and 
able  and  learned  members  of  the  l^al  profession  ;  from 
some  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  both  of  the  Scotch 
Elstablished  and  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church ;  and  fix)m 
some  too  of  Dissenting  bodies  from  our  own  Establish- 
ment. The  voice  of  kindliness  and  approbation  has 
been  repeated  fix)m  other  countries  -,  from  Switzerland 
and  France  on  the  European  Continent,  from  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  from  our  Colony  at  the  Cape, 
and  from  India.  From  that  last-mentioned  distant 
country  the  Author  has  been  favored  with  the  approv- 
ing voice,  not  only  of  other  valued  friends  in  the  Bengal 
and  Madras  Presidencies,  but  of  him  especially  who,  in 
God's  Providence,  has  been  spared  to  preside  for  above 
thirteen  years  over  the  branch  of  our  Anglican  Reformed 
Church  there  planted,  to  its  great  advancement  and 
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blessing;  for  the  re-establishment  of  whose  health, 
shattered  in  the  noblest  of  services,  many  prayers,  he 
doubts  not,  have  ascended  from  his  readers  to  the 
throne  on  high. 

And  this  has  been,  above  all,  gratifying  to  him,  that 
the  impression  on  the  minds  of  by  far  the  larger  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  thus  approved  his  Work,  is  to 
the  effect  that,  as  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Prophecy,  it  is  substantially  true^  and  has  the  evidence 
of  truth  stamped  upon  it.  It  had  occurred  to  the  Author 
to  have  here  presented  the  reader  with  two  or  three 
such  testimonies,  (for  he  knew  that  he  would  have  been 
permitted  to  do  so,)  from  persons  eminent  in  the  lite- 
rary as  well  Bs  ecclesisusti^  world ;  whose  judgment 
could  not  but  have  carried  weight  with  every  intelligent 
and  candid  mind.  But  on  reconsideration  he  has  con- 
cluded not  to  do  this.  It  seems  due  to  those  whom 
he  had  in  view,  that  they  should  have  full  time  to  see, 
hear,  and  weigh  whatever  may  be  brought  against  the 
interpretation  here  given,  before  their  opinions  in  &.vor 
of  its  substantial  truth  are  published  to  the  world. 
Moreover,  though  the  authority  of  such  names  as  are 
referred  to  could  not  but  tend  to  the  Book's  present 
acceptance,  yet  in  the  long  run  this  result  must  arise, 
and  indeed  ought  to  arise,  not  from  the  authority  of 
approving  names  and  opinions,  however  highly  estima- 
ble, but  from  its  own  intrinsic  weight  of  evidence  and 
ailment. 

And  the  Author  has  distinctly  to  acknowledge,  that 
this  impression  of  truth  has  been  by  no  means  made  on 
all,  even  of  the  friends  that  have  felt  warmly  interested 
in  his  Work.  Nor  indeed  have  there  been  wanting 
those,  as  the  reader  may  probably  know,  who  have  pro- 
nounced a  directly  unfavourable  opinion  on  this  head 
against  it.  In  every  such  case  it  has  been  his  object  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  grounds  of  the  incredulity  as 
to  its  expository  correctness  and  truth.  And,  while 
sensible  that  certain  imperfections  in  his  original  deve- 
lopment of  the  evidence  cannot  but  have  tended  to  help 
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forward  such  a  feeling,  (imperfections  which  he  will 
have  again  to  allude  to  before  concluding  this  Preface,) 
yet  in  no  small  number  of  cases  he  seems  to  have  traced 
it  to  a  cause  of  which  the  operation  was  not  unforeseen 
by  him  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  the  Horae; 
viz.  the  previous  possession  of  the  objectors'  minds 
(perhaps  long  and  inveterate  possession)  by  other  quite 
ddfferent  and  contrary  Apocalyptic  theories.     It  was 
observed  by  him  in  his  original  Pre&ce,  that  he  trusted 
the  Work  "  would  approve  itself  as  true  to  his  more 
intelligent  and  candid  readers ;  at  least  if  unpreoccupied 
by  any  very  decided  views  previously  formed  as  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  prophecy .''     For,  not  merely  with  reference  to 
Authors  committed  before  the  world  by  repeated  pub- 
lications on  the  subject,  (the  strongest  case  of  all  in 
point,)  but  in  a  measure  with  reference  also  to  decided 
disciples  of  long  standmg  attached  to  any  opposite 
Apocalyptic  school,  whether  that  of  the  Praterists,  that 
of  the  FkUwists,  or  that  of  earlier  Protestant  interpre- 
ters, differing  firom  the  Author  on  important  details,  it 
seemed  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  would  give  an 
unprejudiced    and    fair    consideration    to    the    pro- 
pounded evidence  of  a  new,  and  more  or  less  counter 
theory.     And  this  without  any  impeachment  of  their 
candour.     For  when  the  mind  has  long  entertained  and 
dwelt  on  certain  views  of  a  subject  as  true,  albeit  in- 
correct views,  it  insensibly  habituates  itself  more  and 
more  to  overlook  and  foiget  the  flaws  and  weaknesses 
of  the  supposed  sustaining  evidence  ;  and  at  length  so 
to  mistake  its  own  creations  for  realities,  as  to  be,  for 
a  time  at  least,  almost  incapable  of  receiving,  or  fairly 
considering,  that  which  would  destroy  the  illusion. — 
So  even  when  the  difference  is  only  prophetic.     Much 
mare  must  this  prejudice  be  likely  to  operate,  where  a 
difference  of  retigious  views  is  added  to  that  on  pro- 
phecy :  for  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  religious  truth 
of  the  most  important  kmd  is  necessarily  and  deeply 
involved  in  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse. — ^Now, 
that  prejudices  such  as  these  must  have  operated,  one 
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or  both,  the  Author  thinks  he  may  conclude,  where  his 
exposition  has  been  at  once  set  aside  as  altogether  er- 
roneous, withoutany  controverting  or  even  encountering 
of  his  proffered  evidence  and  reasonings,  but  simply  the 
assertion  of  some  counter-system  as  the  true  one.  So, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  an  otherwise  very  friendly 
Reviewer,  of  the  Fkiturist  school,  in  the  Christian  Elxa- 
miner.  So  in  the  case  of  a  less  friendly  writer  in  the 
Eclectic  Review,  of  the  school  of  the  Pralerists.  The 
latter  especially  sets  aside  at  once  the  whole  exposition 
of  the  Horae  as  based  on  principles  frmdamentaUy  false; 
simply  because  not  those  of  his  own  chosen  school. 

The  &ct,  however,  of  such  opinions  having  been  en- 
tertained and  asserted,  has  led  the  Author  carefully  to 
reconsider  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  a  rea- 
sonable man,  believing  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
may  safely  conclude  on  the  truth  of  any  alleged  histo- 
rical frdfilment  of  this  sacred  prophecy.  And  the  more 
he  has  considered  the  question,  the  stronger  and  deeper 
has  become  his  conviction  that  the  evidence  must  be 
sought,  and  must  consist,  in  the  Jilting  of  historic  fact 
with  the  prophetic  figurations.  There  can  surely  be  no 
plainer  or  safer  guide  on  this  point  than  the  precedent 
of  other  prophecies,  such  as  are  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  have  alr^tdy  received  their  accomplishment.  On 
whal  ground  then  is  it,  I  ask,  that  we  assert  the  very 
Messiah  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  to  have  trod  this 
our  earth  some  1800  years  ago  in  the  person  of  him 
that  was  called  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  What,  but  that, 
on  a  comparison  of  the  recorded  facts  of  his*  history 
with  the  details  of  prophecy,  we  find  them  most  mar- 
vellously, and  in  a  hundred  particulars,  to  tally  one 
with  the  other: — ^particulars  involving  place,  time,  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  having  reference  alike  to  the  Messiah's 
predicted  character,  life,  death,  resurrection,  ascension. 
It  is  not  that  there  remain  no  difficulties  unsolved,  no 
points  on  which  difference  of  opinion  exists,  in  the 
Messianic  prophecies.  Even  as  regards  Isaiah's  famous 
prophecy,  respecting  the  Messiah's  birth  of  a  Vii^in,  it 
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is  well  known  to  Biblical  students  that  its  context  still 
presents  certain  difficulties  and  obscurities:  and  so, 
again,  as  regards  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks, 
"  until  Messiah  the  Prince,"  in  Daniel.  But  in  all  the 
mass  of  the  particulars  the  coincidence  of  fact  and 
prediction,  fairly  made  out,  is  overwhelming :  and  con- 
sequently the  conclusion  undoubted.  It  is  on  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  (to  add  another  example  or  two)  that 
we  pronounce  Christ's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  to  have  been  fulfilled:  the  same  on  which 
we  declare  Danietsfour  metals  in  the  symbolic  image, 
and  also  his  four  Beasts,  seen  in  vision,  to  have  been 
realized  in  the  four  great  successive  empires  of  the 
world,  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  — 
Precisely  similar  is  my  proffered  proof  in  the  Horae. 
And  siire  I  am  that  no  dogmatic  dictum  by  any  Critic, 
of  whatever  prophetic  school,  authoritatively  pronounc- 
ing it  ^'  a  total  failure,"  and  ''  based  on  principles  fun- 
damentally erroneous,"  simply  because  different  from 
those  of  Ins  own  Apocalyptic  theory,  will  avail  much 
or  long  to  influence  any  sensible  and  candid  inquirer 
against  it.  The  conclusion  on  its  truth  or  error,  as  an 
exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  must  and  will  be  drawn 
from  an  examination  of  the  asserted  correspondence  of 
fact  and  prophecy.  And  if  they  prove  to  fit,  so  as  I 
believe  they  will,  like  the  loops  and  taches  in  the 
hangings  of  the  Tabernacle,  (for  precision  and  definite- 
ness,  let  it  be  observed,  not  generalizing  vagueness, 
such  as  in  most  counter-systems,  will  every  where  be 
found  to  characterize  the  solutions  in  the  Horae,  every 
where  consequently  presenting  angular  points  for  com- 
parison and  testing,)  and  this  not  in  respect  of  one, 
two,  or  three  particulars,  but  of  a  continuous  series  of 
particulars,  from  St.  John's  time  down  to  the  time 
now  present, — I  say  if  such  a  fitting  be  proved,  then 
the  common  sense  of  intelligent  and  candid  men  will 
ultimately,  indeed  speedily,  settle  down  into  the  con- 
viction, that  such  fittings  of  prediction  and  fact  can  no 
more  be  ascribed  to  chance,  than  could  the  fittings  in 
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the  Jewish  Tabernacle ;  and  that  the  Exposition  which 
unfolds  them  must  be  true. 

There  is  however  one  Critic,  and  so  far  as  the  Author 
knows,  but  one,  (except  indeed  a  recdly  kindly  reviewer 
in  the  Congregational  Magazine  of  last  March,  contest- 
ing, though  quite  vainly  it  is  believed,  the  Domiiianic 
date  of  the  Apocalypse  argued  from  in  the  Horae,')  who 
1m8  partially*  encountered  the  evidence  here  offered ; 
and,  as  the  result,  professed  to  prove  the  Work,  as  an 
Apocalyptic  Exposition,  a  failure.  I  allude  of  course 
to  the  Pamphlet  entitled  *'  Remarks  on  the  Horse  Apo- 
calypticae,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold.  It  was  to  the 
Author  a  real  source  of  satisfaction  that  one  so  able  as 
Mr.  Arnold,  and  one  so  well  known  too  as  a  scholar 
and  controversialist,  should  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
examining  and  refuting  the  Horae.  For,  persuaded  as 
he  himself  was  of  its  truth,  he  could  not  but  anticipate 
that  failure  would  be  found  to  characterize  the  attack, 
rather  than  the  work  attacked;  and  thus  that  the 
"  Remarks"  would  prove  a  means  of  confirming,  rather 
than  of  overthrowing  it.  .  And  such  indeed,  if  he  may 
trust  not  his  own  judgment  only,  but  that  of  many 
literary  friends  well  competent  to  judge  in  the  matter, 
has  been  the  result.  The  reader  of  course  will  not  be 
expected,  nor  ought  to  receive,  this  ex  parte  opinion. 
The  Author  is  anxious  rather  that  he  should  re«d  and 
compare  for  himself  the  Pamphlets  of  attack  and  reply : 
also  a  fiirther  criticism  by  Mr.  Arnold  in  the  British 
Magazine  for  last  March,  and  a  Reply  in  the  Number 
for  the  present  month  of  April.  It  will  be  seen,  I 
believe,  that  there  is  not  a  point  in  the  attack  on  which 
Mr.  Arnold  has  not  been  met  directly  and  successAiUy. 
Meanwhile,  in  order  that  there  may  be  better  understood 
the  present  position  of  the  controversy,  he  subjoins  in 
a  Note  his  requisition  to  Mr.  Arnold  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion between  them,^  on  the  truth  or  untruth  of  the 

^  See  more  especially  the  Appendix  to  the  present  Volume,  where  the  mi^^ 
ments  of  the  latest  opponents  to  this  view  are  fully  entered  into. 
*  Indeed  very  partially.    See  the  quotation  from  my  Reply  in  the  next  Note. 
'  A  critical  examination,  with  a  view  to  decide  the  great  question  of  the 
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Exposition  in  the  Horae,  to  a  decisive  issue  before  the 
literary  world.  And  as  the  writer  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  has  so  strongly  pronounced  against  its  truth, 
he  begs  distinctly  to  apply  the  requisition  to  him  also. 


general  truth  of  the  Horae  as  an  Apocalyptic  exposition  or  falsehood,  I  not  only 
do  not  deprecate,  but  call  for.  Only  let  it  be  realiy  criiical;  critical  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word ;  that  to  which  Mr.  Arnold's  ex  parte  attack 
in  his  late  Pamphlet  presents  so  perfect  a  contrast ;  and  of  which  the  very  model 
and  beau  ideal  is  the  fur,  comprehensive,  yet  searching  summing  up  of  evidence 
by  an  English  judge.  And  let  me  frankly  say,  of  such  an  examination  I  fear  not 
the  issue. 

"  It  will  of  course  begin  with  my  Seals ;  and  I  shall  expect  that  the  examiner 
will  test  their  truth  by  not  one  only,  but  each  oi  those  three  criteria  before  in- 
dicated: viz. 

"  1st.  by  showing,  if  he  can,  incorrectness  in  my  explanation  of  the  symbols, 
or  my  statements  of  historical  facts ;  frankly  however,  and  in  the  real  and  cri- 
tical  spirit  of  a  seeker  of  truth,  not  a  partizan,  admitting  their  correctness 
specifiodiy  and  seriatim,  where  he  cannot  confute  the  evidence  : — 

"  2nd.  by  specifying  any  succession  of  sras  in  the  history  of  any  nation  but 
the  Roman,  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  which  these  symbolic 
pictures  of  the  four  first  seals  can  be  made  to  apply  with  at  all  the  same  exact- 
ness ;  or  indeed  any  other  succession  of  seras  in  the  Roman  history  itself  :— 

"  3rd.  by  su^esting  from  imagination,  with  all  the  help  that  classical  anti- 
quity  can  furnish,  any  four  different  symbolic  pictures,  such  as  shall  depict  the 
chief  aeras  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  between  St.  John's  time  and  that 
of  Diocletian,  including  its  grandeur  and  prosperity  at  the  firat,  and  its  progress 
of  decline  afterwards,  with  as  much  simplicity,  truth,  philosophic  distinctness  as 
to  cause  and  effect,  and  classical  propriety,  as  these  four  Apocalyptic  pictures,  so 
interpreted  as  in  the  Hone. 

"  Next  I  shall  expect  that  he  will  take  up  the  Jlrtt  or  tcarpum-loeutt  Woe; 
and  distinctly  encounter  by  main  argument,  from  the  assert^  fact  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  that  symbol  answering  to  the  Mahomedan  Saracens  of  the 
seventh  century,  so  as  they  can  be  shewn  to  answer  to  no  other  nation  that  ever 
existed  on  the"  face  of  the  earth.    Then  will  come  up  the  Vision  of  the  sun-beam^ 
in^  Angel  in  Apoc.  x  and  xi ;  and  enquiry  whether  my  assertion  that  the  five  or 
six  chief  eras  of  progress  in  the  Reformation  are  there  unfolded  with  an  exacti. 
tude  the  most  surprising,  be  true  or  not.    Then  we  shall  have  renewed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dealh  and  resurrection  of  the  fVitnegset ;  and  then  again,  the  whole 
question  (the  year-day  included)  of  the  Beast,  Beast's  Image,  and  Antichrist, — 
Of  course  if  Mr.  Arnold  or  any  other  profest  critic  shun,  so  as  Mr.  A.  has  thus 
fiu-  done,  the  main  evidence  and  arguments,  and  only  seek  to  pick  off  here  and 
there,  if  it  may  be,  some  straggling  and  less  defended  statement,  then  it  will  be 
on  his  part  a  silent  confession  of  failure.    And  what  if  on  careful  examination, 
finding  the  main  strength  of  the  evidence  impregnable,  and  that  all  through,  take 
what  preliguration  he  will,  the  coincidences  between  the  Apocalyptic  symbols 
and  the  historic  subjects  to  which  I  refer  them,  whether  secular  or  ecclesiastical, 
coooeming  the  world  or  the  church,  are  indeed,  so  as  I  assert,  most  singuUr  and 
marvellous,  ~  what,  I  say,  if  he  yet  choose  to  refer  them  rather  to  accident,  or 
the  expositor's  ingenuity  and  cralt,  than  to  the  direct  designing  and  intent  of 
the  all-wise  Author  of  the  revelation  T    In  such  cases,"  it  is  concluded,  there 
would  be  a  "  rejection  of  all  the  laws  of  both  direct  and  cirumstantial  evidence, 
that  have  hitherto  been  most  recognized  amongst  men ;"  and  a  rule  of  judgment 
laid  down  by  which  "  even  the  fittings  and  combinations  of  a  watch  might  be 
etplained  as  but  the  result  of  chance." — Reply  to  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold's  Re- 
marks, pp.  77,  7^. 
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The  Author  has  now  to  state  the  principal  differences 
and  improvements  that  will  be  found  in  the  present 
Edition,  as  compared  with  the  former.  The  chief 
Additions  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  Volume.  First,  there  is  there  given  a  Sketch 
of  the  History  of  Apocalyptic  Interpretation,  occupying 
some  180  pages,  and  tracing  its  subject  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present  era.  The  Author 
had  himself  long  felt  the  want  of  some  such  Treatise, 
and  doubts  not  it  will  be  deemed  both  interesting  and 
useful  by  his  readers :  useM  not  otherwise  only,  but 
above  all  sus  enabling  them  more  satis&ctorily  to  judge 
as  to  Apocalyptic  truth,  from  having  distinctly  under 
view  all  the  main  systems  of  Apocalyptic  interpreta- 
tion,— After  which  follows  a  Gritical  Rcandnation  into 
each  of  the  two  chief  anti-Protestant  systems  of  Apo- 
calyptic Interpretation,  that  of  the  Praterists,  and  that 
of  the  Futurists :  as  well  as  afterwards  also  into  the 
Church-Scheme  of  the  Apocalyptic  Seals^  given  by  certain 
earlier  Protestant  Expositors,  and  into  the  Prophetic 
theory  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  Of  those  notices  the 
third  alone  was  given  fully  in  my  first  Edition ;  the 
second  partially  ;  the  other  two,  not  at  all.  The  sin- 
gular dogmatism  however,  and  assurance  of  this  Prsete- 
rist  school,  its  general  reception  by  German  critics  and 
Romish  theologians,  its  zealous  adoption  and  propaga- 
tion by  Professor  Moses  Stuart  and  others  in  America, 
and  its  evidently  increasing  favor  with  not  a  few  theo- 
logical students,  and  writers  on  Biblical  criticism,  in 
our  own  country,  (Professor  Lee's  respected  name 
included  among  them,)  all  concurred  to  show  that  it 
was  a  system  that  could  no  longer  be  overlooked,  by 
any  thoroughly  impartial  inquirer  into  prophetic  truth. 
The  Author  trusts  that  the  result  of  his  critical  exami- 
nation into  it  will  be  to  show  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  locus  standi  for  the  Pneterist  system,  any  more  than 
for  that  of  the  Futurists :  and  in  the  belief  that  general 
opinion  will  soon  so  pronounce,  he  cannot  but  feel 
thankful  that  Professor  Stuart  should,  by  his  late  ela- 
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borate  Apocalyptic  Commentary,  have  so  forced  the 
scheme  into  notice  ;  to  the  effect  only  of  its  final  and 
decisive  rejection  both  in  England  and  elsewhere. — 
Lastly  follow  Indices,  which  have  been  much  called  for. 
— Such  are  the  chief  Addenda  to  this  new  Edition :  * 
though  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  in  the  progress  of  a 
very  cajeful  revision,  many  other  lesser  but  by  no  means 
unimportant  additions  have  been  made  here  and  there ; 
wherever  the  evidence  seemed  drawn  out  imperfectly, 
or  additional  illustration  usefiil  to  the  ai^ument.  Indeed 
they  have  added  to  the  Work  much  above  100  pages. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  few  parts  condensation  and 
retrenchment  seemed  practicable  with  advantage.   And 
by  this,  and  the  transfer  occasionally  of  part  of  an 
overcrowded  Chapter  to  the  Appendix,  and  a  better 
and  more  frequent  division  into  Chapters  and  Sections, 
relief  has  been  given  to  parts  that  before  must  have  read 
heavily.     So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Author  ventures 
to  hope  that  his  Work  will  be  foxmd  not  only  more 
clear,  more  strong  in  evidence,  and  more  interesting,  but 
even  perhaps  effectively  in  the  perusal  shorter,  in  spite 
of  its  being  longer. — Alterations  of  historic  explanation 
there  will  be  found  none,  except  on  points  of  detail. 
The  chief  are  two.     One  is  that  he  now  assigns  a  larger 
meaning  (so  as  classical  antiquity,  he  finds,  requires 
that  he  should)  to  the  symbol  of  the  sword-giving  in 
the  second  Seal,  than  he  gave  it  before ;  applying  it  to 
designate  the  military  prcfession  generally,  as  causes  of 
the  civil  war  and  blood-shedding,  (so  as  he  also  finds 
history  requires,)  instead  of  the  Pratorian  Prefects  alone 
and  in  particular.     The  other  is  that  he  now  carries  out 
fully  into  his  explanations  of  the  vision  of  the  Souls 
under  the  Altar  in  the  5th  Seal,  and  of  that  of  the 
Angel  and  his  oath  in  Apoc.  x,  (so  as  he  had  not  done 
before,)  the  important  hermeneutic  principle  of  regard- 
ing St.  John  as  a  symbolic  man  on  the  scene :  the  repre- 
sentative at  each  epoch  prefigured  of  the  true  apostoUcal 

'  I  must  not  omit  distinctly  specifying  the  addition  of  the  remarkable  Papal 
Jubiiean  Medal,  given  in  my  Vol.  iv.  p.  95  :  a  medal  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  my  friend  J.  £iteman,  Esq.  of  Biddulph  Grange. 
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ministerial  succession  of  that  epoch ;  i.  e.  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  apostles  not  lineally  alone,  but  in  doctrine 
and  spirit. 

In  conclusion  the  Author  must  beg  permission  to 
add  a  few  words  on  the  religitms  bearing  of  his  Work. 
He  could  not  but  be  sensible,  when  first  launching  it 
into  the  world,  as  well  of  its  exceeding  importance  in 
this  point  of  view,  supposing  it  to  be  really  based  on 
truths  as  of  the  probability  of  its  being  questioned  and 
objected  to  on  that  very  account,  bv  such  as  on  the 
controverted  points  of  religious  doctrme,  h^e  involved, 
took  other  and  contrary  views  to  his  own.  So  espe- 
cially with  r^;ard  to  his  view  of  the  Popedom  and  Papal 
Rome  as  the  very  antitypes  of  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  and 
Babylon  ;  and  that  of  the  spiritual  body  of  true  believers, 
included  within  the  Church  vistblSy  as  distinctively  the 
object  of  the  chief  and  highest  Church  promises.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr.  Arnold  has  vehemently  reprobated  the 
former  view;  and  others,  the  Author  knows,  have 
siimlarly  shrunk  from  the  latter.  In  either  case,  how- 
ever,  he  has  the  comfort  to  know  not  only  that  the 
objectors  have  fidled  of  disproving  the  asserted  clear 
accordance  of  these  his  views  alike  with  the  Apocalypse, 
and  whole  tenor  of  the  Bible ;  but  moreover  that  they 
are  distinctly  and  precisely  agreeable  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  beloved  Church  to  which  he  belongs.  In  England, 
as  well,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  Bishop  Warburton  most  truly  states,  was  b^un 
and  carried  on  upon  the  principle  of  the  Pope  and 
Church  of  Rome  being  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture 
prophecy.  ^  And  as  to  the  chief  Church  of  the  promises, 
(in  other  words  the  Church  of  the  saved,  the  Church  the 
Bride,)  our  Anglican  Liturgy  defines  its  constituency 
(distinctively  from  the  visible  Churches  that  include 
them)  as  ''  the  members  incorporate  in  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ,  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithAil 
people : '  most  scripturally  and  beautifrOly  describing 


'  See  my 


*  See  my  Vol.  iv.  p.  415,  Note  ^ 

Vol.  iii.  pp.  53,  54.    Vol.  iv.  pp.  284 — 290. 
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their  character  and  history,  from  its  beginning  to  its 
end,  in  the  xviith  Article  of  its  own  authoritative  and 
admirable  code  of  doctrine. — ^Nor  even  as  regards  his 
premiiiennial  view^  which  many  otherwise  wamily  inte- 
rested in  the  Work  have  objected  to,  but  of  the  truth 
of  which  the  Author,  after  very  careful  reconsideration, 
is  more  and  more  persuaded,  (though  of  coxurse  its 
evidence  cannot  equal  that  of  the  fulfilled  and  past,  as 
it  cannot  be  tried  by  the  same  testing,)  is  there  any 
material  difference  between  himself  and  the  admirable 
men  who,  in  God's  providence,  defined  and  foimded 
tlie  Reformed  Protestant  Church  of  England.     For 
tiiough  opposed,  and  most  justly  opposed,  to  certain 
wild  millennarian  doctrines  then  propounded  by  German 
Anabaptists  and  others,  they  did  yet  most  distinctly 
hold,  and  set  forth,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  pre^juUtean 
advent :  ^  meaning  by  pre-jubilean  an  advent  antece- 
dent to,  and  introductory  of,  this  our  earth's  jubilean 
restoration  to  happiness  ;  a  restoration  the  theme  of  aU 
the  prophets,  and  subject  surely  of  every  heart's  aspira- 
tion.— ^Indeed,  so  far  as  the  Author  is  aware,  the  whole 
theology  of  the  ensuing  Exposition,  though  everywhere 
most  strictly  and  simply  drawn  from  the  Apocalypse 
itself,  it  yet  all  through  singularly  in  concord  with  that 
of  the  Anglican  Church ;  taking  the  Church's  Articles, 
Litui^,  and  Homilies  as  the  expression  of  its  doctrines: 
(the  two  latter  of  course  in  all  doubtAil  points  explained 
by  the  former :)  and  of  which,  may  he  be  permitted  to 
add,  the  truest  as  well  as  sweetest  exponent,  (at  least  of 
all  authors  subsequent  to  the  aera  of  the  Reformation,) 
seems  to  him  to  be  the  admirable  Archbishop  Leighton. 

'  "  We  require  that  his  kingdom  come.  For  we  see  not  yet  all  things  in 
subjection  to  Christ :  we  see  not  the  stone  hewed  off  from  the  mountain  with- 
out work  of  man,  which  all-to  bruised  and  brought  to  nought  the  image  which 
Daniel  describeth,  that  the  only  rock  Christ  may  obtain  and  possess  the  dominion 
of  the  whole  world  granted  him  of  his  Father.  Antichrist  is  not  yet  slain.  For 
this  cause  do  we  long  for,  and  pray,  that  it  may  at  length  come  to  pass  and  be 
fulfilled,  that  Christ  may  reign  with  his  saints,  according  to  God's  promises : 
that  he  may  live  and  be  Lord  in  the  world,  according  to  tiie  decree  of  the  Holy 
Go^)el ;  not  after  the  tradition  and  laws  of  men,  nor  pleasure  of  worldly  tyrants." 
— King  Edward^  $  Caieehitm. 

See  too  my  Vol.  iv.  p.  233,  Note  *. 
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And  surely  what  has  past  since  the  first  publication 
of  the  Horae  has  only  served  to  show  in  clearer  light 
the  need  of  such  a  guide,  amidst  surrounding  dark- 
ness, as  this  record  of  God's  own  philosophy  of  the  past 
history  of  Christendom,  this  divine  Apocalypse.  Would 
there  have  been  on  the  part  of  some  (men  highly 
thought  and  highly  spoken  of  in  our  Church)  that 
secession  to  Papal  Rome,  after  first  vainly  attempting, 
by  a  non-natural  sense  given  to  its  Articles,  to  make 
oiu*  Church  symbolize  with  Rome,  had  there  been  the 
understanding  which  this  Book  teaches,  that  the  Papal 
system  is  in  very  truth  that  of  the  Antichrist  of  Baby- 
lon ?  Would  there  have  been  such  sad  and  grievous 
errors  under  the  name  of  Church  principles,  had  the 
Apocalyptic  doctrine  been  studied  and  understood,  as 
to  what  that  Church  is  to  which  attach  the  everlasting 
promises?  Or,  again,  such  lowering  and  earthly 
notions  respecting  Christ's  Kingdom?  A  Kingdom 
of  which  alike  the  Apocalypse  assures  us,  and  indeed 
the  voice  of  our  own  Church  re-echoing  it,  that  it  is 
then  and  then  only  to  be  really  manifested,  when  "  the 
number  of  the  elect  is  complete : "  its  present  state 
being  but  that  mixt  and  most  imperfect  one  which  is 
connected  with  tUe  incipient  and  preparatory  gathering 
of  its  members,  from  out  of  the  professing  Churches, 
as  well  as  from  among  Jews,  heathens,  and  heretics, 
"  throughout  this  naughty  world/' 

May  it  please  Gk)d  to  bless  this  Second  Edition  of 
the  Horae  to  its  readers,  in  so  far  as  it  is  accordant 
with  his  divine  mind  and  will :  that  the  Holy  Book 
which  it  seeks  to  interpret  may  thus  prove  to  them, 
what  it  was  doubtless  intended  to  be,  ''  as  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place ;  until  the  day  dawn :  " — a 
beacon  light  to  warn  fix)m  deadly  error ;  a  guiding  liirht 
to  truth  and  Heaven ! 

Torquay,  April,  1846. 
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The  present  Edition  is  for  the  most  part  a  reprint  of 
the  Second.  It  has  however  been  cursorily  revised 
throughout ;  and  received  many  small  emendations, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  style  or  ail- 
ment. More  especially  this  has  been  found  necessary 
in  the  two  last  Sections  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth 
Volume,  containing  the  Author's  critical  examination 
of  the  prophetic  systems  of  the  Futurists  and  of  Dr. 
Arnold;  which,  from  the  unavoidable  pr^sure  of 
other  engagements  at  the  time,  were  both  drawn  up 
and  printed  somewhat  hurriedly  and  negligently. 

As  regards  the  interpretation,  the  reader  will  find 
but  one  alteration  of  any  consequence ;  viz.  in  that  of 
one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  symbol  of  the  third 
Seal.  As  the  point  is  one  not  only  interesting  to  him- 
self, but  very  confirmatory,  he  believes,  of  the  truth 
of  his  general  explanation  of  the  Seals,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted him  to  state  that  it  has  reference  to  the  mea- 
sure and  the  price  of  wheat  enunciated  in  the  voice 
from  the  midst  of  the  living  creatures.  It  was  his 
primary  strong  impression  that  this  price  designated 
the  actual  average  price  at  the  time  to  which  he  refer- 
red the  vision ;  that  is,  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
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ander  Severus.  But  while  on  all  other  pomts  the 
symbol  precisely  suited  this  epoch,  the  price  seemed 
much  too  high  :  and  he  found  himself  obliged  in  con- 
sequence to  fall  back  on  the  supposition  of  a  certain 
larger  choenix  being  meant  than  the  one  best  known 
in  classic  history,  and  of  the  price  being  that  current 
at  the  time  when  the  Apocalyptic  visions  were  revealed 
to  St.  John,  not  the  time  to  which  the  particular  Seal 
referred ;  a  supposition  admissible,  he  deemed,  though 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  In  the  course  however  of 
recent  researches  on  another  subject,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  an  important  element  in  the  question  which 
he  had  quite  overlooked  before ;  viz.  the  adulteration 
of  the  Roman  silver  coinage^  which  began  and  went  on 
increasing  through  the  third  century.  And  he  had  the 
gratification  to  find  that,  at  the  then  well-defined  de- 
preciated value  of  the  denarius,'  the  price  announced 
in  the  Apocalyptic  figuration  of  the  third  Seal  was 
nothing  more  or  less,  according  to  the  best  data  that 
remain  on  which  to  form  a  judgment,  than  about  the 
average  price  at  the  time  of  the  sera  spoken  of,  the 
reim  of  Alexander  Severus. 

It  may  be  right  to  state  further,  that  having  had 
suggested  to  him  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  illustrative  Roman  medals,  and  the 
want  of  accuracy  and  trust-worthiness  in  some  of  the 
writers  on  medals  that  he  had  himself  in  part  depended 
on,  he  has  gladly  availed  himself  of  better  opportuni- 
ties for  informing  himself  on  this  interesting  branch  of 
the  medallic  science,  than  he  happened  to  enjoy  during 
the  time  of  his  preparation  of  the  two  former  Editions 
of  the  Horae.  The  result  has  been  the  rectification  of 
some  inaccuracies  that  he  had  fallen  into  ;  all  compara- 
tively unimportant,  however,  with  the  exception  of  one 
afiecting  the  medal  of  Maximian:  on  which,  and  a  point 
of  historic  fact  connected  with  it,  there  is  appended  a 
full  discussion  in  the  Third  Volume.  Besides  which 
there  has  resulted  the  addition  of  a  disquisition,  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  present  Volume,  on  the  medallic  illus- 
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tration  of  another  historic  point  of  primary  importance 
in  the  Author's  Scheme  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation  : 
and  also  a  general  historic  sketch,  that  will  be  found, 
he  hopes,  both  useful  and  interesting,  of  matters  of 
chief  importance  respecting  the  Roman  coinage ;  with 
special  reference,  in  detail,  to  the  Roman  coins  en- 
graved in  this  Work. 

With  regard  to  the  controversial  Pamphlets,  or 
Letters,  that  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  the 
Second  Edition^  on  the  subject  of  the  Hor^e,  (the  Au- 
thor alludes  more  particularly  to  Mr.  Arnold's  later 
Letters  on  the  Seals  in  the  British  Magazine,  and 
Dr.  Candlish's,  in  relation  to  the  symbols  of  St.  John's 
measuring  of  the  Apocalyptic  temple  and  the  ascent  of 
the  Witnesses,)  he  has  seen  no  reason,  from  any  thing 
contained  in  them,  to  alter  the  views  previously  ex- 
pressed by  him  on  the  several  topics  that  they  contro- 
vert. And  he  ventures  to  hope  that  in  his  replies  to 
these  writers,*  it  will  appear  that  their  arguments  have 
been  fully  and  fairly  met :  and  that  it  is  thus  from  no 
undue  attachment  to  his  own  original  opinions  that  he 
adheres  to  them ;  but  from  their  having,  to  say  the 
least,  an  evidence  of  truth  sufficient  to  justify  his  belief 
As  r^;ards  however  another  point  prominent  in  Dr. 
CandUsh's  Pamphlet,  viz.  the  tone  of  some  of  his 
remarks  on  the  Scoteh  Free  Church  and  certain  of  its 
writers,  the  Author  feels  himself  to  have  given  some 
reason  for  complaint;  and  gladly  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  acknowledging  it ;  as  he  has  indeed  already 
done  more  ftdly  in  his  Pamphlet  of  Reply.  In  the 
present  Edition  these  remarks  have  been  all  carefully 
revised  and  altered.  And  though  his  judgment  stiU 
remains  substantially  the  same  on  the  points  alluded 
to,  yet  he  trusts  it  is  now  so  exprest  that  the  members 

'  The  Reply  to  Dr.  Candlish,  which  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  by  drcum- 
Btances,  will  be  publUhed  at  the  same  time  with  the  present  Edition  of  the 
Hone :  those  to  Mr.  Arnold  will  be  found  in  yarious  Numbers  of  the  British 
Hagaane.  The  Number  for  BCarch  may  espedally  be  referred  to,  as  containing 
tiie  Author's  summary  of  his  whole  controversy  with  Mr.  Arnold  on  the  Apoca- 
lyptic Seals. 
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of  the  Free  Church,  for  many  of  whom  he  entertains 
the  highest  esteem,  may  find  in  his  remarks  no  just 
ground  of  offence. 

In  conclusion  the  Author  has  to  express  his  thank- 
Aihiess  for  the  unusually  rapid  sale  of  the  Second 
Edition ;  sold  off  as  the  whole  was  within  a  month 
from  its  publication,  and  with  the  demand  for  it  still 
continuing.  He  trusts  that  he  may  regard  this  as  a 
proof,  not  only  that  the  important  subject  which  it  is 
its  object  to  unfold,  has  taken  hold  in  some  measure 
of  the  public  mind,  but  also  that  the  impression  pre- 
vails to  no  inconsiderable  extent  of  the  evidence  offered 
by  him  in  its  development  being  on  main  points  satis- 
^ry  and  convincing.  And^  &vorable  testimonies 
to  its  usefrdness,  which  he  still  continues  to  receive 
fit)m  time  to  time,  induce  him  the  rather  to  hope 
that  it  has  not  been  without  the  Divine  blessing. 

Lauitmne,  March,  1847. 
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PRELIMINARY  ESSAY 


ON  TBI  OBNUINBNBS*  AND  TBB  OATB 


OP  THE  APOCALYPSE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


m^^^m^m 


When  a  Book  of  any  interest  or  importance  is  set  before 
us,  there  are  two  questions  on  whicti  we  may  reasonably 
wish  and  expect  information,  preliminary  to  its  perusal ; 
— the  1st,  Who  is  the  writer  ?  the  2nd,  When  written  ? 
More  especially  this  is  the  feeling,  if  the  Work  be  one 
that  claims  to  be  of  Divine  inspiration ;  so  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Apocalypsb,  I  purpose,  therefore,  in  the 
present  preliminary  Essay,  to  answer  these  two  questions 
concerning  it.  The  first  is  one  that  has  obviously  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Book  ; 
the  second^  as  will  be  shown,  on  its  right  interpretation. 


Chap.  i. — ^Thk  writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Now  on  this  point  a  ready  and  satisfactory  answer 
seems  at  once  to  meet  the  eye  in  the  very  text  of  the 
prophetic  Book  itself.  For  the  writer  more  than  once 
enunciates  his  own  name  in  it,   ''  John."  ^     And  the 

>  So  i.  4 ;  '*  John  to  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia,  &c  :"  i.  9 ;  "  /  John 
VOL.  I.  B  . 
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authority  which  it  implies  to  have  attached  to  hinii 
alike  from  the  asserted  circumstance  of  his  being  Christ's 
chosen  medium  for  receiving  the  revelation,  and  com* 
municating  it  .to  the  angels  or  presiding  bishops  of  the 
seven  Asiatic  Churches, — ^from  that  of  his  pronouncing 
a  blessing  on  those  sevo-al  presiding  bishops,^ — and 
yet  again  from  its  speaking  of  the  prophets  as  but  his 
brethren,^ — is  such  as  could  scarcely  belong  to  any  one 
named  John  of  less  than  apostolic  dignity :  insomuch 
that  the  very  genuineness  of  the  Book  seems  involved  in 
the  fact  of  its  writer  being  John  the  apostle.  Nor  will 
the  corroborative  evidence  that  it  offers  fail  to  strike 
the  investigator, — an  evidence  acknowledged  even  by  the 
superficial  and  the  prejudiced, — in  the  holiness  and 
super-human  sublimity  of  the  composition.^ — Should 
further  evidence  have  been  deemed  desirable,  the  well- 
known  accordant  testimony  of  Irenesus  will  have  been 
ready  at  hand  to  the  inquirer ;  a  testimony  express  and 
often  repeated,  as  will  presently  appear,  to  the  effect 
that  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  was  indeed  that  ie- 
loved  disciple^  the  Apostle  and  Evangelic  8t*  John.^ 

who  ftlso  am  your  brother  and  companion  in  tribalatkm/'  &c  .*  xzi.  S ;  *'  And  / 
Jbkn  saw  the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem/'  he :  zzii.  8 ;  "  And  /  Johm  nw  thcte 
things,  and  heard  them.** 

^  Apoc.  i.  4 ;  "  Grsce  be  unto  you  and  peace/'  kc.  Now  "  without  all  con- 
tradiction the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better." 

'  Apoc.  xxil.  9. 

*  In  the  word  pr^udiced  I  allude  to  MickaeUi  more  especially.  His  judgment 
is  given,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Yet  in  the  xth  and  concluding  Section  of  his  Critique,  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  ttfle  (/  ike  Apoeaiypte,  he  thus  expresses  himself :  "  The  language  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  both  beautiful  and  sublime,  affecting  and  aninutting ;  and  this  not 
only  in  the  original,  but  in  every  even  the  worst  translation  of  it. — The  Apoca- 
lypse has  something  in  it  which  enchanu  and  insensibly  inspires  the  reader  with 
the  sublime  spirit  of  the  author.^ A  great  part  of  the  imagery  is  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  prophets :  but  the  imitation  is  fbr  the  most  part  more  beantitel  and 
more  magnificent  than  the  original."  I  quote  from  Marsh's  Edition  4tt  Michae- 
lis,  (Cambridge  Ed.  1801)  Vol.  vi.  pp.  533,  534.— The  instant  and  exceeding 
Inferiority  of  the  Christian  Fathers  that  followed  on  the  apostolic  age,  considered 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  will  be  presently  noted  and  illustrate,  as  greatly 
enhancing  the  force  of  this  argument. 

^  The  testimony  of  Irenseus  will  be  given  afterwards. 
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And  coDsid^ng  Irenseus'  own  very  early  era,  relation 
to  St.  John,  and  character,— that  he  was  an  Asiatic 
Greek,  horn  nearly  about  the  time  of  St.  John's  death,  ^ 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Folycarp,  which  latter  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  John,^ — and  that  he  was  moreover  one 
of  the  most  learned,  as  well  as  most  holy  and  devoted 
of  the  Christian  bishops  of  that  age, — ^his  testimony  will 
justly  have  been  considered  not  only  as  of  high  autho- 
rity, but  as  almost  in  itself  decisive  on  the  point  in 
question  :  indeed  as  altogether  sufficient  and  decisive,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  some  strong  countervailing  evidence. 
The  fiEict  is,  however,  that  countervailing  evidence  of 
this  nature  has  been  asserted  to  exist.  The  genuineness 
of  the  Apocalypse  has  been  questioned  by  ancient  writers 
of  eminence  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  early  at  least  as 
the  third  century :  more  especially  I  may  name  Dionyrait 
of  Aleaumdrim^  And  it  has  been  questioned  too  by  mo- 
dem biblical  critics  of  high  reputation  for  learning  and 
candour ;  among  whom  MichaeKs  stands  pre-eminent 
This  renders  it  necessary  that  the  point  in  question 
should  be  more  carefully  looked  into  ;  and  the  evidence, 

*  Id  Grabe't  Prolegoiii.  td  Ireiueuin»  the  birtb  of  this  Fttber  is  plaeed  About 
the  year  A.  D.  107.  Dodwell  has  placed  it  ten  years  earlier,  or  at'tite^Mciae 
date  of  the  Apocalypae. 

'  Let  me  Dlostrate  this  by  the  following  well-lcnown  besatiful  extract  ttom  a 
letter  of  Irencus  Untdf,  presenred  by  Euaebius,  and  given  in  Mji  £.  H.  ▼.  20. 

"  1  saw  you  (Florinos),  wlien  I  was  yery  young,  in  the  lower  Asia  with  Poly- 
carp.-*For  I  better  remeihber  the  aflairs  of  that  time  than  those  which  have 
lately  happened ;  the  things  which  we  learn  in  our  childhood  growing  up  with 
the  soul,  and  uniting  themselves  to  it.  Insomuch  that  I  can  teH  the  place  la 
which  the  blessed  Polycarp  sate  and  taught ;  and  his  going  out  and  coming  in ; 
and  the  manner  of  his  life,  and  the  form  of  his  person ;  and  the  discourses  he 
made  to  the  people ;  and  how  he  related  his  conversatioa  vrith  John,  and  others 
who  bad  seen  the  Lord;  and  how  he  related  their  sayings,  and  what  he  had 
heard  from  them  concerning  the  Lord,  both  concerning  his  mfanades  and  his 
doctrine,  as  he  had  received  them  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  Word  of  Life. 
Ail  which  Polycarp  rebted,  agreeably  to  the  Scsiptore.  These  things  I  then, 
through  the  mercy  of  God  toward  me,  diligently  heard  and  attended  to ;  record- 
ing thern^  not  on  paper,  but  upon  my  heart.  And  through  the  grace  of  God  I 
continually  renew  the  remembrance  of  them." — ^I  copy  Lacdner's  traaslation ; 
Vol.  ii.  p.  96.     (Ed.  18S8.) 
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as  well  against  as /or,  examined  in  detail.  At  least  it 
must  be.  done  by  him  who  would  wish  thoroughly  to 
satisfy  himself  on  the  grounds  of  our  belief  ia  the 
genuineness  and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John.— I  purpose  therefore  drawing  out  the  evidence 
somewhat  fully  ;  and  shall  first,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
fairer  conducting  of  the  inquiry,  set  before  the  reader 
the  strength  and  substance  of  the  objections  of  these 
two,  the  most  notable  of  ancient  and  modern  objectors. 
With  regard  then  to  DionysiuSf  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,^  the  earliest  im- 
pugner  (at  least  the  earliest  of  any  note)^  of  the  apos- 
tolic authorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  this  is  most  observa- 
ble, that  he  did  not  impugn  its  ascription  to  the  Apostle 
John  on  historical  grounds.  He  did  not  all^e  the 
testimony  of  any  more  ancient  writer  against  it*  He 
did  not  thus  argue  (I  borrow  the  language  of  Michaelis  ^) ; 
'*  It  is  not  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  seven  Asiatic 
Churches :  the  oldest  persons  in  those  cities  have  no 
knowledge  of  its  having  been  sent  thither :  no  one  ever 
saw  it  during  the  life  of  St.  John  :  it  was  introduced  in 
such  and  such  a  year,  and  contradicted  as  soon  as  it 
appeared."  It  was  simply  on  critical  grounds,  and 
internal  evidence,  that  he  rested  his  objection :  reasoning 
from  certain  marked  differences  of  sentiment  and  diction 
between  the  Apostle  John's  Gospel  and  Epistles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John  on  the  other.—- 
Now  the  circumstance  of  an  objector  so  learned  as 
Dionysius  having  thus  failed  to  appeal  to  historical  evi- 
dence, and  of  certain  previous,  but  evidently  rash  and 

^  He  died  A.  D.  264  or  265,  according  to  Lardner ;  Vol.  ii.  p.  643,  Chap,  xliii. 

'  Dionysius  speaks  of  certain  before  him  that  had  impugned  it,  but  without 
naming  them .  Tivct  fuw  ar  rtpy  wpo  i^fufr  ii^tnirar  ro  MKunr,  &c.  lb.  p.  693.  I 
shall  presently  speak  of  these  penons. 

'  Chap.  xKxiii.  §  2.  I  cite,  as  before,  from  Marsh's  Translation,  Vol.  vi.  p.  484. 
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intemperate  objectors  to  whom  he  alludes,  having  equally 
failed  to  do  so/  (nor,  let  me  add,  is  the  case  difierent 
with  the  next  eminent  questioner  of  the  apostolic  au- 
thorship of  the  Apocalypse,  I  mean  Busebiua  ^  consti* 
tutes,  as  Micbaelis  allows,  a  considerable,^ — I  should 
say  an  esiceedingly  strong  argument,  in  proof  of  the 
point  disputed.  For  had  such  evidence  existed  at  the 
time,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  he  would  have  alleged  it. 
— As  to  his  main  critical  argument,'^  just  before  stated, 

>  His  statement  about  them  (H.  £.  ▼ii.  25)  is,  that  they  set  aside  the  Apoca- 
I)  pee  as  the  work  of  the  heretic  Cerinthus.  Ttyt t  rMv  rpo  lifm^  nfirrifffw  Km  aw^v- 
m^KurmM  wmrr^  r«  fiifiKtop,  naff   warop  M^paKmw  it§v9worrtr  irai  ax  ^wmt  rv9 
cnroroAovr  tivb,  oXA*  s8*  6\tts  r9»9  aymv,  ti  rmv  awo  ti|s  tKJcAifO'taf ,  tbtb  ytyv^vui 
v^ifnpf  rs  ypofifutros,    KiypivOar  8c,    a^iowtrov  cri^iiMurai    BtKifaarra  r^  davra 
wKmrfutrt  oi'o^Ao.-^They  objected  1 .  that  the  tiUe  of  the  Book  involved  a  falsehood, 
it  being:  called  The  Apocaifpae  or  Reveiation,  though  most  obscure  :  2.  that  the 
inscription  was  also  false ;  it  being  said  to  be  written  by  John,  whereas  it  was 
written  by  Ceritdhut. — ^Yet,  as  Lardner  justly  observes,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  700)  the  Apo- 
calypse directly  contradicts  Cerinthus*  opinions  on  the  most  essential  points. 
Cerinthus  (as  Irenseus  tells  us)  denied  that  Owi  made  the  world:  the  Apoodypse 
teaches  the  direct  contrary,  chap,  iv  11.  x.  6,  &c.    Again  Cerinthus  taught  that 
Christ  did  not  stiver,  but  only  the  mtm  Jesus :  whereas  the  Apocalypse  calls 
Jesus  by  the  name  Christ,  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead,  and 
adds  that  he  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood. — Dionyslus'  case  was 
certainly  not  helped  by  such  reasoners.    Lardner  says  the  objections  of  those 
that  lived  before  Dionyslus  may  be  considered  confuted, 

'  Hist.  E.  iii.  25.  He  refers  the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader :  "  He 
may  either  place  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  among  the  b/wK^ysft^ra,  or  acknow- 
ledged Books  of  the  New  Testament  Canon ;  or,  if  he  so  prefer,  among  the  ra$a, 
or  spurious  Books.'*  In  another  place,  having  mentioned  that  there  was  a  Pres- 
byter  John  anciently  at  Ephesus,  as  well  as  the  Apostle  John,  he  says  that  It  was 
probably  the  former  that  saw  the  Revelation  ;  "  unless  any  one  insisted  that  it 
was  the  latter,"  Dionyslus'  objections  he  details  at  full  length.  It  is  to  Euse- 
bius,  in  fact,  that  we  are  indebted  for  them.    But  he  does  not  add  to  them. 

*  Ibid.  p.  484. 
*  His  objections  are  thus  summed  up  by  Lardner,  Vol.  ii.  p.  719 — 

1.  The  Evangelist  JoAnhas  not  once  named  himself,  either  in  his  Gospel  or  his 
Catholic  Epistles :  but  the  writer  qf  the  Apocalypse  has  named  himself  more 
than  once. 

2.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  though  calling  himself  John,  has  not  shown 
ui  that  he  was  the  apostle  of  that  name. 

3.  The  Apocalypse  does  not  mention  the  Catholic  Epistle,  nor  that  Epistle  the 
Apocalypse. 

4.  There  is  a  great  agreement  in  sentiment,  expression,  and  manner  between 
St.  John's  Gospel  and  his  Epistle ;  but  the  Apocalypse  is  quite  different  in  all 
these  respects,  and  without  any  similitude. 

5.  The  Greek  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  is  pure  and  correct ;  that  of  the  Apo- 
calypse has  barbarisms  and  solecisms. 

It  is  evident  that  the  whole  force  of  Dionysius*  argument  rests  on  the  two  last 
objections.  As  to  the  others  it  will  suffice  to  test  and  refute  them  by  parallel 
cases.    Because  St.  Paul  names  himseif  in  other  Epistles,  not  in  that  to  the 
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he  who  has  marked  the  difference  of  style  in  the  case  of 
other  sacred  writers,  when  simply  writing  history,  and 
when  rapt  by  the  Spirit  into  the  enunciation  of  pro- 
phecy, (I  might  exemplify  this  in  the  cases  of  Moses, 
Isaiah,  and  St.  Peter,*)  will  easily  perceive  the  danger 
of  deciding  a  question  of  identity  of  authorship  simply 
on  such  grounds,  and  without  the  corroboration  of  ex- 
ternal evidence : — not  to  add  that  there  are  observable 
certain  remarkable  points  of  similarity  *  fas  well  as  of 
dissimilarity)   between  the  writings  thus  brought  into 


Hehrews,  k  he  therefore  not  the  euthor  of  the  lut-auBed  EpUtle?— Beeuiic  St. 
James  in  his  Epistie  styles  himself  simply  "  a  servant  of  GJod  and  of  the  Lord 
JesQS  Christ "  (James  i.  1),  not  an  tq>o$tli,  is  he  therefore  not  the  apoith  James  f 
Because  St.  John  does  not  in  his  second  and  third  Epistles  name  the  first,  is  lie 
therefore  not  the  writer  of  the  first? 

^  Compare  the  diction  of  Motet*  song  (Deut.  xxxii)  with  the  simply  written 
history  which  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of  Moses's  compositions ;  /jotoA's 
historical  chapters  xixii,  sxxvii,  xxzviii  with  the  more  poetical  and  impassioned 
of  his  poetic  prophecies ;  and  the  second  chapter  of  M.  FHer^t  2nd  Epistle,  with 
all  his  first  Epistle.  In  fact  the  difference  of  style  and  diction  in  this  last  c«se 
appeared  such  to  Grotius,  that  he  has  argued  from  it  (though  most  ^nly)  a  dif* 
ferent  authorship  to  the  one  Epistle  and  the  other.  See  Macknight's  Preface  to 
St.  Peter's  2nd  Epistle.  To  the  same  effect  Mill  has  noted  the  difference  of  style 
between  the  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastct»  and  between  the  historic  and  the  drama- 
tic  parts  of  Job. 

*  These  have  been  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Twellsand  others.    1  sutyoin  «  few. 


I.  In  the  Apocalypse  (xix.  l3)Christ 
is  called,  *'  7^  Word  ^  Ood.' 


*» 


2.  In  the  Apocalypse  Christ  is  called 
"  The  l.amb/'  (v.  6, 12,  vii.  17,  xiv.  1, 
&c.  ftc.)  t^tOtf, 


3.  In  the  Apocalypse  Christ  is  called 
"  He  that  is  true."  "  He  that  U  faith- 
ful and  true."  (iii.  7,xix.  11). 

4.  In  Apoc.  i.  7,  Zechsriah's  pro- 
phecy (xll  10)  is  referred  to ;  **  Every 


1.  In  John's  Gospel  (i.  1  )  Christ  is 
styled  "  Ths  Word,*'  and  in  his  first 
Epistle  (i.  i)"The  Word  qf  Uft : "  • 
and  thero  (miff  in  the  Bible. 

2.  In  John's  Gospel  Christ  U  called 
"  The  Lamb  qf  Ood,**  (i.  29, 36),  4  ^^ 
wot  rev  0fe».  (To  which  I  may  add  tlie 
application  of  the  type  of  the  pateluU 
lamb  to  him,  John  six.  36 ;  "A  bone 
of  it  shall  not  be  broken.")  The  only 
other  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
where  Christ  ii  called  the  Lamb,  are 
AcU  yiii.  82.  1  Peter  i.  19. 

3.  In  St.  John's  Gospel  and  Epistle, 
Christ  is  called  "  He  that  is  true." 
"  Full  of  truth,"  "The  truth;"  I.  14, 
ziv.  6,  1  John  ▼.  20. 

4.  In  John's  Gospel  (six.  37)  the 
same  prophecy  of  Zechariah  is  referred 


•  1  John  ▼.  7.  "The  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  might  be  added, 
hut  that  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  is  suspected,  ani  indeed  more  than 
doubtful. 
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comparison  ;  indeed  such  as  to  make  Michadis  suggest 
in  explanation  the  idea  of  the  Apocalyptic  phraseology 
being  in  these  points  a  forged  imitation  ^  of  that  of  St. 
John's  Gospel. — ^Again  the  Evangelist's  Apocalyptic 
Hebraisms  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  at  least  suppo- 
sable  hypothesis,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  contradict- 
ing testimony,  of  his  late  domiciliation  in  Greek  Asia, 
and  publication  of  the  Apocalypse  first,  of  the  Epistles 
and  Gospel  afterwards.' — ^Nor  let  me  here  omit  to  observe 
that  Dionysius  himself,  though  incredulous  as  to  the 
Apostle  John  being  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  had 
yet  the  conviction, — in  part  derived  from  the  holy  cha- 
racter of  the  book  itself,  in  part  from  its  general  recep- 


eye  shall  see  Him,  and  tke^  alto  who 
Him.*' 


*  Sept.  BmiBAcforrM  vpot  fM  avtf* 
Ar  Kormpxiiantfro.  With  which  compare, 

John  six.  37  ;  Oi|)orrcu  fit  ir  f|c«ffy- 
Tn^iav  aod, 

Apoc.i.  7 ;  O^tTtu  avTw  was  o^BaK" 


to  (and  in  it  alone  of  all  the  Goepela)  ; 
"  Again  another  scripture  saltb,  They 
■hall  look  on  him  wlum  they  pierced" 
Michaelia  (p.  535),  in  quoting  the 
above,  observes  justly  that  Mr.  Twells 
has  not  given  this  example  of  paralld- 
ism  all  the  force  he  might :  because  in 
the  Apocalypse  the  quotation  from  Ze- 
chariah  is  made  not  according  to  the 
text  of  the  S^tuagint ;  *  but  with  a 
certain  d^erent  reading,  the  very  tame 
that  occurs  in  the  Ooepei  citation. 

As  an  example  of  similar  construction  and  phrase,  also  urged  by  Mr.  Twells,  I 
may  select  the  expression  "  to  keep  the  words,"  or  "  word,"  mp^ar  hayoos,  or  Xo7dr, 
occurring  in  Apoc.  iii.  8,  10,  xxii.  7,  9;  but  which  occurs  no  where  else  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  in  St  John's  Gospel,  viii.  51,  52,  55,  xiv.  23, 24,  xv.  20, 
xvu.  6,  and  his  Epistle,  1  John  ii.  5.— Michaelis  (ibid.)  adds  that  the  similar  but 
antithetical  phrases  voMiy  oXiftfcMr  and  roiciy  4^«3«f  are  used,  the  one  1  Ep.  John 
L  6,  the  other  Apoc.  xxil.  15. — Let  me  add  that  in  Apoc.  xviii.  24  the  true  read- 
ing, according  to  Griesbach  and  Scholx,  is  al/uirm  in  the  plural  (w  ovrp  otfiara 
wpo^ftgrw9  mtpi$n) ;  which  somewhat  remarkable  use  of  the  wonl,  though  not 
very  infrequent  in  the  Septuagint,  is  found,  1  believe,  no  where  else  in  the  New 
Teetament  except  in  St«  John's  Gospel,  i.  13,  Ol  ewe  t{  edfutrmif,  kc. 

'  "  These  instances  will  not  prove  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  by  St.  John 
the'apostle:  for  the  author  of  it  may  in  some  instances  have  imitated  St.  John's 
manner.  In  order  to  make  his  work  pass  the  more  easily  for  the  composition  of 
St.  John."  Ibid. — Strange  that  Michaelis  could  image  the  possibility  of  tmh  a 
Ibraery,  and  at  such  a  time  I 

'Of  the  jipocaiypee,  as  most  aUow,  A.D.  96  ;  of  the  Oospel,  as  Mill,  &c.  A.D. 
97  i  of  the  Epittlee,  as  Basnage.  A.D.  98^ — Perhaps  St.  John  may  have  long 
sojourned  among  the  Parthian  Jewt  before  visiting  Asia ;  and  hence  the  ancient 
tradition  have  arisen  of  his  Ist  Epistle  being  addressed  to  the  Parthiant :  see 
Augustin.  QuiBst.  ISvan.  ii.  39 :  though  I  am  aware  that  another  and  different 
explanation  has  been  offered  of  this  tradition.  See  Macknight's  Pref.  to  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John. 
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tion  in  the  Christian  Church, — that  it  was  the  writing 
of  a  holy  man  of  that  name,  indeed  of  one  inspired  hy 
God.' 

It  i8  Michaelia  judgment,  however,  that  there  existsi 
over  and  above  the  mtemal  evidence  alleged  by  Dionysius, 
direct  historic  evidence  also  against  the  fact  of  the  be- 
loved disciple  being  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and 
indeed  against  its  divine  inspiration.  He  alleges'  that  the 
two  earliest  of  the  fathers,  cotemporaries  of  St^  John  in 
his  old  age,  and  whose  writings  must  be  dated  very  soon 
after  his  death,'-^!  mean  Ignatius  and  Papias^ — the  one 
in  his  Epistles  still  extanti  though  addressing  in  them 
three  of  the  seven  Apocalyptic  Churches,  viz.  those 
of  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  Philadelphia,  does  yet  take 
no  notice  of  any  thing  written  to  those  Churches  in  the 
Apocalypse  ;  and  that  the  other,  notwithstanding  his 
well-known  and  strong  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Millennium^  does  yet,  according  to  Eusebius,  ground  it 
only  on  unwritten  tradition  from  the  Apostles,  and  (as  if 
he  were  either  ignorant  of,  or  disbelieved  that  book's 
divine  authority)  not  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  Michaelis  inclines  to  conclude  that 
this  book  is  a  spurious  production ;  introduced  into  the 
world  about  the  year  120,  after  St.  John's  death,  and  be- 
tween the  times  of  Papias'  and  Justin  Martyr's  writings.' 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  chief  objections  of  these 
two  objectors.  And  I  cannot  but  at  once  remark  with 
reference  to  them,  that  it  is  plain  that  both  Dionysius 
with  his  followers,  in  his  time,  and  also  Michaelis  in  his^ 
conducted  their  inquiries  not  without  a  very  considerable 

'  AAAov  fifr  ymp  ttroi  rtws  icai  ^ctfvrcvrov  vwaum'  it  being  added,  Ov  ii^v 
paZtustw  ov>f$ti/jLfiy  rovrov  uveu  rov  araroAor,  tov  t»w  ZcfcSoiov,  rov  oBcA^tfr 
laJcctf/Sov  d  TO  €uayyt\u}V  ro  Kara  IcMyn^r  tnynypofifiwov,  nai  ^  eviroAii  ^  koBoKucii. 

^  Chap,  xxxtii.  §  2,  pp.  462 — 400,  and  again  p.  486. — Godfrey  Lett  has  made 
very  much  the  Bamc  objections.  *  Ibid.  pp.  46 C,  484,  487,  528. 
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though  perhaps  unconscious  bias  &  priori  against  die 
point  at  issue,-^I  mean  the  genuineness  and  apostolical 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse.*  Its  tnillennary  doctrine  could 
not  but  prejudice  the  Alexandrian  Bishop  against  it : 
considering  that  he  was  not  only  himself  a  strong  anti- 
millennarian  in  sentiment,  but  that  it  was  in  the  act  of 
writing  against  Millennarians  that  he  pronounced  judg* 
ment  against  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse.^  Again, 
the  failure  of  expositors  ^  in  Michaelis' judgment,  to  show 
any  thing  like  a  clear  fulfilment  of  the  Apocalyptic  pro- 
phecies^— which  yet,  if  the  book  were  genuine  and  there* 
fore  inspired,  ought,  he  was  persuaded,  to  have  been 
long  ere  this  in  great  part  fulfilled,^ — operated,  it  seems 
evident,  quite  as  powerfully  to  prejudice  the  Oerman 
critic.* — Now  the  ungroundedness  of  these  presumptions 
will,  I  hope,  be  made  soon  apparent*  I  trust  in  the  ensuing 
historical  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  to  show,  on 
such  evidence  as  may  satisfy  even  the  most  cautious  and 
severe  examiner,  that  its  predictions  have  indeed  been 
fulfilled,  and  that  with  exactitude  most  remarkable. 
Moreover  I  may  perhaps,  ere  its  conclusion,  be  enabled 
to  show  that  much  of  the  objection  felt  by  Dionysius 
and  others,  alike  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  against 
the  millennary  doctrine^  has  been  founded  in  misconcep- 
tion.   For  the  present  it  may  suffice  to  repeat  that  what 

'  For  its  apostolicity,  as  Michaells  allows,  involves  its  divine  inspiration. 

'  See  the  account  in  Eusebius. 
In  illustration  of  what  a  bias  such  a  man  must  be  expected  to  have  felt,  let  me 
cite  a  passage  from  Michaelis  (p.  466)  about  the  Miilcnnarian  Papias.  *'  If  Pa- 
pias  really  knew  and  received  the  Apocalypse,"  argues  the  German  critic,  "  he 
is  by  no  means  an  important  witness  in  its  favour ;  because  it  is  a  book  to 
which  his  miilcnnarian  principles  must  have  made  him  partial.'*  Must  not  then 
the  arUi'miUennarian  views  of  DionyHut,  by  parity  of  reason,  have  made  him 
pr^udiced  against  it  1 

*  "  if  these  prophecies  are  not  yet  fulfilled,  it  is  wholly  impossible  that  the 
Apocalypse  should  be  a  divine  work  ;  since  the  author  expressly  declares  that  it 
contains  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass/*  p.  503. 

*  See  Michaelis'  recurrence  to  the  fact  of  this  universal  failure  of  Expositors, 
(according  to  his  judgment)  in  Sections  i,  v,  vii  of  the  bame  Chapter  xxxiii. 
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has  been  stated  shows  the  importance,  as  was  before 
said,  of  our  looking  more  accurately  and  particularly  into 
the  actual  historical  evidence, — whether  against  or  for, 
-^on  the  point  in  question :  especially  into  such  evidence 
as  the  tkre^  half  centuries  may  furnish  that  elapsed  next 
after  the  publication  of  the  Apocalypse  :  that  is,  from 
near  the  end  of  the  first  century,  (such  will  be  proved 
our  commencing  date  in  the  second  Chapter  of  this  Essay) 
to  the  time  of  Dionysius,  about  the  middle  of  the  third. 

The  which  division  of  the  term  into  three  half-centur 
ties  offers,  I  think,  a  very  convenient  chronological 
classification  of  the  Christian  fiithers  and  authors,  whose 
testimonies  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John  we  have  to  inves- 
tigate. Nor  will  any  but  the  first  cause  the  least 
difficulty,  or  detain  us  long. 

I.  As  to  Htk^  primary  half-century,  ranging  from  A.D. 
96  to  about  A.D.  ISO,  it  comprehends  the  last  of  those 
apostolic  men  who  conversed,  or  might  probably  have 
conversed,  with  the  apostles ;  viz.  Ignatius,  Polycarp, 
Papias :  as  well  as  one  of  very  different  and  inferior 
authority,  whom  it  may  be  well  at  once  to  examine  and 
despatch,  I  mean  Hernias. 

1  •  I  speak  of  the  work  of  Hermas  in  this  manner, 
under  a  full  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ton's judgment^  both  to  its  age  and  character : — its  age 
as  not  long  before  the  middle  of  the  second  century  ;  its 
character  as  most  probably  that  of  a  spurious  publica- 
tion, palmed  on  the  Christian  Church,  agreeably  with  a 
custom  already  at  that  time  too  prevalent,  under  the 
name  of  Hermas,  a  companion  of  St  Paul.^  Hence  even 

'  History  of  the  Christitn  Church,  chap.  x.  p.  203. 
^  Dr.  Burton  says  that  it  cannot  indeed  now  be  jucertained  that  auch  was  the 
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though  the  evidence  of  the  writer*8  acquaintance  with 
the  Apocaljrpse  of  St.  John  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  conclu- 
sive, and  indeed  of  his  borrowing  from  it  just  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  does  from  the  older  and  undoubted 
canonical  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,^  yet  this  will 
little  help  us  in  our  present  inquiry  ;  Michaelis'  theory, 
which  we  have  to  refute,  being,  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
a  forgery  published  after  St  John's  death,  somewhere 
between  the  time  of  Papias  and  that  of  Justin  Martyr, 

case  in  the  Book  of  Hermu.  But  he  adds,  "  It  is  certain  that  many  spuiioas 
puhlicatioDs  were  diculated  at  this  period,  which  professed  to  have  been  written 
by  apostles,  or  companions  of  tlie  apostles/'    So  too  Mosheim  ii.  2.  3. 15. 

The  passage  in  which  a  certain  Uemuu  is  mentioned  as  one  of  St.  Piaurs 
friends  and  companions,  occurs  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  zvi.  14  ;  "  Salute 
Asyncritus,  Phl^on,  Hermtu,"  ac.^-The  earliest  extant  quotation  of  the  Boole 
of  the  Pseodo-Uermas  is  by  Irettmut :  Adv.  Hiereses,  Lib.  Iv. 

>  So  Lardner,  Vol.  ii.  Chap.  iv.  p.  70,  ftc.  Indeed  the  evidence  seems  to  me 
even  stronger  than  Lardner  has  represented  it«  And  as  Dean  Woodhouse,-— 
under  the  dngular  impression  that  Hermas'work  was  published  before  the  Apo- 
calypse of  St  John,  perhaps  as  early  as  A.D.  75,  albeit,  as  Lardner  observes, 
there  is  a  sentence  in  the  book  itself  which  speiOks  of  the  apostles  as  being  all 
then  dcad,^— has  in  his  Preliminary  Essay  expressed  an  opinion  that  no  such 
evidence  is  apparent,  it  may  be  useful  if  1  subjoin  a  notice  of  two  palpable  points 
of  paralMism  to  that  efltect. 

1st.  There  are  repeated  references  to  a  certain  wOl-known  great  tribukUien, 
as  at  hand*  indeed  the  great  tribulation.  So  Vis.  ii.  2  (Wake,  p.  347)  ;  "  Happy 
ye,  as  many  as  shall  endure  the  great  trial  that  i$  at  hand ;"  IjX,  preeeuram  n»- 
pervementem  magnam : — ibid  348 ;  "  Thou  wilt  say,  Behold  there  is  a  great  trial 
coming ;"  Lat.  &ce  imagna  trilnUatio  venit.  Now  this  cannot  be  the  great  trihm^ 
lotion  noted  in  Christ's  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Matt.  xxiv.  21 ; 
because  that  was  to  happen  to  the /mm;  thit,  which  Hermas  spesks  of,  to  Chrie^ 
tians.  Moreover  that  it  was  to  be  one  great  icar'  slox*!^  appears  from  Hermas' 
referring  to  former  persecutions  In  which  Christians  had  sutfiered  unto  death. 
And  what  then  thii  espected  great  tribulation,  and  where  predicted  f  It  can,  I 
think,  be  none  other  than  the  one  predicted  in  Rev.  vii.  14,  "  These  are  they  that 
are  to  come  out  of  the  great  tribulation  ;'*  m  nyt  BKa^un  tiis  /uyaXiis,  This  is 
confirmed  by  what  is  said  in  the  vision  next  following.  Vis.  Iv.  I ;  '*  I  saw  an 
emblem  of  the  tribulation  now  at  hand  ;"  Jlguram  tribulatUmii  euperventurte  t 
the  emblem  being  one  of  "  a  great  Beatt,  as  long  as  a  whale,  with  four  cdours, 
black,  red,  golden,  and  white,  on  his  head,— and  fiery  locusts  coming  oot  of  his 
mouth.*'  ''^Tbis  Beast  (365)  Is  the  figure  of  the  trial  that  is  about  to  come  : 
and  again,  366,  "  Here  ye  have  the  figure  of  the  great  tribulation  about  to  come.'* 
Now,  in  the  Apocalypse,  In  similar  manner,  after  mention  of  the  great  coming 
tribulation,  there  appears  a  great  red  dragon  seeking  to  swallow  up  the  woman, 
the  true  Church,  and  again  a  vast  ten-homed  wild  bout,  the  enemy  of  the  saints. 
And  the  very  colours  of  the  head  of  Hermas'  beast  seem  to  have  been  borrowed 

*  Simil.ix.  16:  "These  spostles  and  teachers,  who  preached  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God,  dying  after  they  had  received  his  faith  snd  power,  preached  to  them 
who  were  dead  before."  So  Archbishop  Wake's  Translation.  The  Latin  is;  "  Hi 
apostoli,  &c.  cOm  cbj/Vinc/t  etsent,  prsdicaverunt  illis  qui  ante  obierunt,*'  kc. 
Bibl.  Patr.  Max.  ii.  53  i^death  being  here  used  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word. 
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(perhaps  about  A.D.  120/)  and  consequently  early  enough 
for  the  soi-disant  Hermas  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
it:— while  the  metejudgment  of  this  writer  as  to  what  was 
truly  inspired  scripture,  and  what  was  not»  is  of  very  little 
weight. — But  in  another  point  of  view  I  deem  the  work 
eminently  to  our  purpose,  and  on  that  account  indeed 
have  made  this  mention  of  it :  viz.  as  showing  us  what 
kind  of  forgery  of  a  Sacred  Book  of  Visions  and  Revela- 
tions the  Christian  writers  of  that  age  were  capable  of, 
almost  at  their  best ;  this  being  one  very  highly  esteemed 
by  the  early  Church.  To  a  candid  and  sensible  man, 
wanting  time  or  opportunity  for  examining  into  the  direct 
historic  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  divine  inspira- 
tion of  John's  Apocalypse,  I  scarce  could  advise  anything, 
I  think,  more  calculated  to  produce  presumptive  belief 
of  it,  than  simply  that  he  should  read  one  after  the  other, 
even  if  it  were  but  for  the  space  of  one  brief  half  hour,  the 
Revelations  of  Hernias  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 
2.  I  proceed  to  Ignatius ,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  An- 

in  chief  part  from  the  colours  of  the  four  Apocalyptic  horses  ( white,  Jier^- 
coloured,  black,  jtale) ;  and  the  Jlery  lociuU  coming  out  of  his  mouth,  from  the 
imagery  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  Trumpets, — the  loctuttfrom  the  ahyat  in  the  one, 
and  the  Jire  from  the  mouths  of  the  horses  in  the  other. — (This  parallelism  has 
not  been  noted  by  Lardner,  nor,  I  belicYe,  by  any  other  writer  on  the  subject.) 

2.  As  Lardner  observes,  there  is  the  parallelism  between  Hermas'  tower  and 
the  Apocalyptic  city,  the  New  Jenualem.- — In  either  case  the  seer  was  carried  into 
a  high  mountain  to  see  it  (Wake,  431,  Apoc.  xxi.  10) ; — either  is  square  (Wake, 
432.  Apoc.  xxi.  16)  :-»the  atones  alike  of  the  one  and  the  other  are  resplendent, 
and  the  tower  and  the  city  each  shining  as  the  sun  (Wake,  440,  450,  Apoc.  xxi. 
1 1, 23)  : — Xhefoundalions  in  either  case  (at  least  Hermas'  in  part)  are  the  apostles 
(Wake,  354, 448,  Apoc.  xxi  14) : — the  tow  er  of  Hermas  is  the  woman  the  Church, 
(Wake,  352,)  as  the  New  Jerusalem  is  the  Church,  the  Bride,  Apoc.  xxi.  9,  10: 
—they  who  were  to  enter  the  ioif^r  had  crowns  oi  palms,  and  white  garments, 
and  the  seai  or  name  of  the  Son  o/Goti  (Wake,  420,  425, 448)  ;  just  as  they  that 
were  the  saved  in  the  Apocalypse  (and  who  were  to  walk  in  the  light  of  the  New 
Jerusalem)  had  the  seal  or  name  of  God  on  their  foreheads,  were  clothed  in 
white  robes,  and  had  crowns  of  gold,  and  palms  in  their  hands. — Apoc.  vii.  3, 
9,  10,  xxi.  24. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Herman  (as  Lardner  has  remarked)  makes  no  express 
citations  from  any  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  indeed  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. "  It  was  not,"  says  Lardner,  "  suitable  to  the  nature  of  his  writing  to 
quotit  book^."  His  tise  of  the  A|)ocalyptic  visions  is  just  similar  to  his  u^  of, 
and  icfcrcnce  to,  some  of  the  parables  in  St.  Matthe.w,  and  other  scriptures. 

*  See  supik,  p.  8. 
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tioch,  ordained,  it  has  been  thought,  to  that  See  by  the 
hands  of  apostles,  somewhere  about  A.D.  70,  or  a  little 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;^  and  who,  after 
some  thirty  or  forty  years'  faithful  labour  in  the  Church, 
sufiiered  martyrdom,  A.D.  107,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.^— 
It  was  in  the  course  of  a  forced  and  hurried  journey  from 
Antioch  to  Rome,  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom  by  wild 
beasts,  that  he  wrote  seven  Epistles  (the  same  substanti- 
ally that  are  still  extant,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  judged 
on  apparently  good  evidence,^)  to  the  Ephesian  Chris- 
tians, the  MagnesianSf  TralHans^  Romans^  PhUadelphu 
ans,  Smffmeans,  and  Poly  carp.  And  Michaelis  makes 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  two  strong  grounds  of 
his  disbelief  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse,  that 
Ignatius,  in  these  Epistles  of  the  date  A.D.  107>  makes 
no  mention  of  it ;  and  consequently  seems  either  not  to 
have  known,  or  at  least  not  to  have  recognized  it  as  holy 
Scripture :  his  non-reference  to  it  being  the  more  remark- 
able, as  it  was  a  work  published  in  the  very  locality  of 
those  churches  which  he  was  addressing;  and  this  only 
some  ten  years,  or  a  little  more,  before  the  time  when  he 
wrote. 

Now  it  is  not  without  reason  that  Dean  Woodhouse^ 
calls  attention  to  the  circumstances  under  which  Ignatius 
wrote  these  Epistles,  ''  a  prisoner,  guarded  by  soldiers, 
whom  from  their  ferocity  he  compares  to  leopards,  and 

'  Lardner,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74.  For  example,  Chrysostom  (m  cited  in  Lardner) 
says  that  Ignatius  conversed  familiarly  with  the  apostles,  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  their  doctrine,  and  had  the  hands  of  the  apostles  laid  upon  him. 

'  Eosebius  places  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  the  tenth  year  of  Trajan,  i.e.  A.D. 
107  ;  in  which  Dupin,  Tillemont,  Cave,  and  LArdner,  not  without  reason,  follow 
him.  Others,  as  Bishop  Pearson,  Pagi,  and  Le  Clerc,  date  it  a  little  later,  about 
A.D.  116.    See  the  argument  on  this  point,  Lardner,  p.  77. 

'  See  the  evidence  drawn  out  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertations  prefixed  to  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatiua,  in  Pearson's  or  Smith's  Editions  of  them  in  the  original, 
in  Wake's  Apostolic  Fathers,  p.  141,  &c.  or  Chevallier*s  Translation  of  the  Epis- 
tles of  Clement,  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  p.  zlvi ;  which  last  writer  has  abridged 
from  Bishop  Pearson.  *  p.  13^  second  Edition. 
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by  them  hurried  forward  in  his  passage  to  Rome."  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  to  be  expected,  the  Dean  adds, 
that  he  would  write  with  perpetual  interruptions,  and  his 
quotations  depend  for  the  most  part  on  memory.  It  is 
yet  more  important  to  note  with  him  Lardner's  remark^ 
on  Ignatius*  usual  mode  of  reference  to  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament;  as  made  almost  always  by  allusion 
only,  or  unacknowledged  adoption  of  their  language : 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  being  the  one  and 
only  Book  expressly  named  by  him. — ^This  premised,  the 
Dean  suggests .  the  following  two  passages^  from  Igna- 
tius, as  passages  in  which  he  judges  the  language  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Apocalyptic  extracts  that  I  have 
placed  in  the  parallel  column ;  and  so  borrowed  as  from 
one  of  tae  sacred  Books. 


Ignat.  ftd  Rom.  td.  fin. 
Er  dvtj^yp  Ii|<r«v  X^rov* 

Ignat  ad  Ephct.  |  9. 
A<0oi  MMv  norjpaf  ^rifuiffftmmi  us 
smoS^/mif  6t«v, . .  •  jkotv  wtu^rm 


Apoc.  I.  9. 

Br  fonfMPp  IfVMT 


Apoc.  xxi.  2,  19. 
Tifv  «0Xiir  Tip  kytn 
tare  rmt  Omv,  4w|mu^M*>V  ^  wififfr 
MKooyoniffiTir  Tf  ovSpi  avrnff. 
Koi  &i  Bt/uKmi  row  rcix^vf  n|i  vaXcvr 


To  these  Mr.  J.  C.  Knight,  in  a  late  interesting  litde 
Publication  ^  has  added  a  third. 


u 


Ignat.  ad  Pbiladelpli.  §  «. 
If  th€y  do  not  tpeak  conoeming 
icsua  Christy  sroi  tftai  niKtu  ciaiy  («u 
T0^«)  *    vtMpmw,    9f*   itt  yryguMTrnt 


Apoc.  ill.  12;  Ep.  to  the  Philadd- 
phian  Chnrcb. 

'O  nmr  woniarm  «vror  wkiw  cr  ry 
9Qi^  rov  Offov  fMV*  KOI  ypwf^  9W^  ObTOr 
re  MWfia  rov  Omv  /mv. 


And  I  must  express  my  persuasion ,  that  they  may  all 
very  reasonably  be  deemed  allusions  to  the  Apocalypse, 

*  Lardner,  p.  78. 
'  He  gitet  a  third  who;  which,  however,  as  grounded  on  a  needleu  and  en- 
tirely unauthorixed  correction  of  mm  into  Xam,  it  is  not  worth  the  while  to  qoofee. 
*  Entitled,  "  Two  New  Arguments  in  Vindication  of  the  Genuineness  and 
AothenticUy  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John." 

^  Omitted  in  Mr.  K.'s  citation  as  parenthetical. 
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80  as  supposed.  The^r^f,  though  brief,  is  yet  an  exact 
case  of  parallelism ;  and  in  a  phrase  not  usual,  and 
which  does  not  occur  in  that  precise  form  any  where 
eke  in  the  New  Testament.^ — In  the  second  there  might 
seem  a  simple  reference  to  1  Peter  ii.  5»  **  Te  also,  as 
living  stones,  Xitfoi  ;a»»TC()  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house/' 
in  so  far  as  the  general  idea  of  stones  for  a  sacred  build- 
ing  is  concerned ;  or  perhaps  to  a  similar  passage  in  Paul*8 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.*  But  Ignatius*  two  specified 
particulars  respecting  the  stones, — of  being  prepared  for 
God's  building,  and  adorned  with  Christ's  commands,— 
cannot  be  referred  to  either  of  these  two  passages ;  nor, 
I  believe,  to  any  so  well  (if  at  all)  as  to  the  Apocalyptic 
passage  dted  by  Woodhouse :  in  which  last  alike  the 
figure  of  temple^stoneSf  and  the  adjuncts  about  their  divine 
preparation  and  their  adornment^  do  conjoindy  occur. 
This  I  leave  for  the  reader  s  consideration. — ^As  to  the 
third,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Knight  in  thinking  it 
a  remarkable  case  of  antithetical  pandlelism ;  and  the 
rather  because  Ignatius  is  writing,  as  he  observes,  to  the 
very  same  PhUadelphian  Church  to  which  the  Apocalyp- 
tic passage  had  been  addressed.  Now  the  promise  in  the 
Apocalyptic  Epistie  was,  '^  Him  that  overcometh  I  will 
make  a  pUlar  in  the  temple  of  Qod;  and  upon  him^  (or  it, 
rvXov)  shall  be  wrUten  the  name  of  my  Qod,  and  the  name 


1  The  peculiar  ute  of  the  genitive  mvit  be  obeerrcd.  It  does  not  signify  the 
pertofu  ezeretsing  this  petienoe,  so  as  in  Lulce  zzi.  19,  Ey  rp  ihrofierp  ijua^, "  In 
yoor  patience  possess  your  souls ;"  and  as  also  in  2  Thess.  i.  4,  Apoc.  ii.  2,  xiv. 
12»  ^ :— nor  is  it  a  genitiTe  eipressive  of  the  n^eHngs  which  their  patience  had 
to  endure ;  as  2  Cor.  i.  6,  tr  ^ro^iorp  tmt  oirrwy  ira9i|^iar«r  ify  mu  V***  vofX'M*''* 
But  it  is  the  genitive  of  an  o^eet  paiieniiff  waited  for.  Of  which  use  of  the  gen- 
itive with  ^vo^Mni  the  only  other  example  occurs  2  Thess.  iii.  5;  "The  Lord 
duect  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God,  and  «t  ^vofiMnfy  Inve  X^ira,  into  the 
paHeffU  waUing  for  Ckriit :"  vrhere,  however,  the  cote  is  different,  being  the 
aeeuttUwe,  not  oMaltoe. 

'  Ephes.  ii.  20,  21 ;  **  Being  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets, Jesus  Chritt  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone ;  in  whom  all  the  buUd- 
ng  (Mm9s|n|>,  fitly  firamed  tog^er,'groweth  unto  a  holy  temple  ia  the  Lord*** 
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of  the  city  of  my  God  :" — a  promise  partially  indicative 
of  even  the  present  state  and  character  of  them  that 
might  rightfully  appropriate  it  among  the  Philadelphian 
Christians;  their  reward  being  its  glorious  and  ever- 
lasting completeness  and  perfection.  But  what  of  false 
professors  and  teachers  in  the  Church,  such  as  Ignatius 
was  addressing  ?  They  were  not,  nor  would  be  living 
pillars  in  the  living  temple  of  Qod :  and  on  them  there 
was  not,  and  would  not  be,  written  the  name  of  Qod. 
Rather  they  were  the  very  antithesis  and  contrast  of  the 
Apocalyptic  figure.  They  were  but  '*  sepulchral  pillars ^ 
and  upon  them  were  written  only  the  names  of  men.**  ^ 
Such,  we  have  seen,  is  Ignatius*  description  of  them. 
And  it  is  Mr.  Knight's  argument  that  the  antithesis  of 
figure  that  it  presents  is  almost  too  complete  to  allow 
the  idea  of  his  not  having  had  the  Apocalyptic  passage 
in  mind. — That  the  allusion  was  intended  by  Ignatius  is 
rendered  yet  the  more  probable  by  his  use  of  the  word 
only :  for  this  is  a  word  that  implies  reference ;  and 
reference  not  merely  to  a  something  different  and  better, 
but  a  something  also  known  alike  to  writer  and  reader 
as  the  object  of  contrast.  Now  on  piUars  generally, 
such  as  were  known  to  the  Philadelphians  by  sight  or 
by  description,  what  fitter  or  better  inscription  could 
there  be  than  that  of  the  names  of  men  t^  Since  then 
the  implied  antithesis  was  not  one  that  these  earthly 
piUars  could  explain,  the  reference  must  almost  neces- 
sarily have  been  to  some  otherwise  known  to  the  Phila- 
delphian Christians.  And  how  so  naturally  as  from 
some  use  of  the  figure  in  their  sacred  Scriptures  ?    In 

'  Perhaps  Ignatius  had  also  in  his  mind  the  Apocalyptic  expression  flroM«ni 
wf9pmmnf,  chap.  xi.  13  {  used  of  certain  that  were  to  be  killed  in  an  earthquake, 
and  consequently  devoted  to  death. 

'  Alike  eepukkral  piUars,  and  those  that  were  used  for  the  inscription  of  trea- 
tim.  For  an  example  of  the  first,  see  2  Kings  xxiii.  17.  "  Joaiah  said,  What  HUe 
is  it  that  I  see  r  And  they  told  him,  It  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  man  of  God/' 
For  examples  of  the  second,  see  Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  &c. 
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the  which,  however,  no  one  book  supplied  the  antithetic 
figure  with  distinctness  except  this  book  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse^ in  the  verse  just  quoted.^ 

Let  me  add  two  other  apparent  references  to  the  Apo- 
calypse, that  have  struck  me  in  my  own  perusal  of  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius.  The  first  is  from  his  Epistle  to 
the  TVallianSj  $  3  ;  where  he  charges  theni  to  reverence 
the  Bishops  like  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Father,  (so 
I  read  the  clause  with  Bishop  Pearson)  ^  and  the  presby- 
ters B&  the  sanhedrim  of  Qody  vpco-zSyrepB^  &^  frv>^lfm  Ocs :  an 
expression  certainly  remarkable,  and  which  we  may  very 
naturally  conceive  to  have  had  allusion  to  the  Apocalyp  - 
tic  imagery  of  the  twenty-four  presbyters^  that  appeared 
in  vision  seated  ^v  <rwe^fi^,  round  the  throne  of  Ood  and  of 
the  Lamh.^ — Secondly ^  in  this  same  Epistle  to  the  Tral- 
lians,  he  speaks  of  a  true  member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  under  the  figure  of  being  one  *'  mthin  the  altar ^^^ 
trtoi  T9  BvfTM^yifta ;  and  of  him  that  did  not  really  belong 
to  it  as  '^  without  the  altary^  €Ktof}  Now  this  is  the  cha- 
racteristic figure  of  the  true  Christian  Church  (as  we 

*  St.  PHttl't  designation  of  the  Church  as  "  the  pUlar  and  ground  {rvkos  cat 
i9pam/ia)  of  the  truth/'  and  notice  of  Peter  and  James  as  piUart,  ( I  Tim.  iii.  15, 
Gal.  ii.  9,)  are  the  only  other  passages,  I  believe,  that  could  be  even  suggested 
for  comparison. 

'  'Ofunms  irarrts  wrpwtntrBwraM tqv  tituricowov  hs  Itiaw  Xpirov, 

MTft  §ioy  ra  norpos,  rat  8c  wp9efivr§povs  &t  ow^piw  Ocs.  So  too,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  Cotelerius.  In  the  last  clause,  about  the  presbyters,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  reading. 

Somewhat  similar  expressions  occur  elsewhere  in  Ignatius'  Ej>istles.  So  e.  g. 
ill  hts  Ad  Msgnes.  6,  Hpoca^iififfre  re  9wuncowa  cif  rouop  Bta,  km  rmp  wptafivT9fm¥ 
tirremcv  row  ovrtSpiotf  rmw  aworokmif.  Also  ib.  13,  Tou  o^iovpcvcrarov  cvio'irinrov, 
«u  nwt»f»a/rutov  rc^arov  rov  irptafivnipuny  where  rc^orov  is,  I  suppose,  in  the 
sense  of  kwcAav. 

>  Apoc.  iv.  4. — On  Cyprisin's  expression,  Epist.  i, "  Presby teri  qui  nobis  asside- 
bant,"  the  commentator  (Oxford  Ed.  1682)  quotes  the  passage  from  Ignatius' 
£p.  ad  Magnes.  §  13,  given  in  the  note  preceding,  and  then  remarks,  **  Theodor. 
V  3,  docet  qu6d  o  fiMcrot  9tKos  ad  Episcopum  pertineat ;  imo  viri  eruditi  ad  hunc 
episcopi  in  cleri  medio  sedendi  morem,  trahunt  quae  habentur  Apoc.  iv.  4." 
Iliia  will  confirm  my  argument. 

*  'O  ffrrof  rov  OiwtonypMv  ww  KolSupos  crt  .  .  .  .  6U  ficrot  m¥  ov  KoBapos  wriv, 
kc.,  §  1. — With  which  compsre  the  similar  figurative  expression  in  Ignatius' 
Epist.  ad  Ephes.  §  5 ;  Eoy  nil  ru  p  crrot  rov  evaianipiov  drflpctroi  rov  apra  tou 
9«cv.    The  aprot  being  the  shew-bread  of  the  Jewish  temple. 

VOL.  1.  .  C 
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shall  see  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing Commentary)  in  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse. 
So  especially  Apoc.  xi.  2  ;  '*  Rise  and  measure  the 
temple  of  God,  and  the  altars  and  them  that  vrarship  in 
it :  but  the  court  that  is  without  the  temple^  cast  out ; 
for  it  is  given  to  the  Gentiles/'  In  either  passage^ — both 
that  of  Ignatius  and  that  of  the  Apocalypse, — the  word 
altar  seems  used  to  include  the  altar-court ;  ^  in  either 
the  figure  of  worshipping  within  the  altar-^ourt  to  signify 
trtie  church-membership.  The  %ure  here  too  is  cer- 
tainly very  remarkable ;  nor  do  I  think  of  any  other 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  ^  that  could  have  supplied 
it  to  Ignatius.' 

1  Ignatiui*  meftning  to  this  effect  is  illuitrated  by  the  following  from  bis  Epist. 
fed  Mtgaes.  §  7,  Oarrff  ot»  At  cts  vao¥  «^M^pcxrrff  B§ov,  ia$  ntt  4r  ^iwMnffior,  its 
ffvi  4va  1190-ovr  Xpiror'  and  a  passage  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Yii ;  Ert  to  wap'  ^fu9 
9wrMnipm9  %rrau$a,  to  9wty§i0¥,  to  aSpourfta  vmp  tois  f«x*us  oyoicffiifMFwr,  fuoy 
Aovffp  ffxoy  ^wjjy  Tifr  Koatipf,  leai  fiuuf  yvwfkifif. 

On  the  Apocalyptic  attar  Vitringa  (on  xi.  1)  writes;  "  Per  aliare  intelligen- 
dum  ipaum  altare  holocauati;  eitm  iubdiali  areS  in  qui  hoc  altare  locatum  erat." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Ignatius'  time,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
word  0vatanipMF,  or  attar,  was  only  ased  at  ti  figure  from  the  Jewish  ritual.  It 
was  not  till  some  time  after,  and  as  the  apottacp  was  developed,  that  the  term 
was  adopted  and  applied  to  the  eommumon  tMee  of  the  Christian  Churches. 
That  they  were  not  in  the  primititye  Church,  says  Suicer  on  Oiwiaonipiov,  is 
"  mmidHand  luce  ctarius,"  And  so  Lardner,  iv.  212,  from  Basnage. 

'  1  Cor.  iz.  13, "  They  that  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar," 
said  of  Christian  ministers'  right  to  a  sustenance,  and  Heb.  xiii.  10, "  We  have 
an  altar  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  the  tabernade,"  said  of 
Christians  generally,-— are  little  comparatively  to  the  purpose. 

'  Let  me  suggest  also  a  comparison  of  the  following  pesaage  from  Ignatius' 
Epistle  to  the  Magneatans,  §  5,  'CUnnp  f  ri  Pofue'ftmra  Sm,  to  $u¥  Ota,  ro  8f  icooyiov, 
icai  9iearor  mrrmw  /Sior  x'V^^"^^'''^  nruuifurow  cx«,  [^w]  ^  ariroi  rov  koo'|«ov 
Tovrov,  6i  9e  iriroi  w  aytarp  x^P^uc^^lP*  ^^  Tiarpos  [cx^v^O'  ^^  what  is  said 
of  persons  having  the  mark  of  the  Beast ,  and  othera  having  Qod  the  Father'e  merk, 
in  Apoc.  xiii.  16,  xiv.  1. 

I  have  in  the  above  only  referred  to  the  aevcn  EpisUes  that  are  almoat  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  genuine  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  In  another  noie  doubt- 
ful, that  to  the  Christians  of  Tartut,  (which,  however,  Bdlarmine  and  other 
Roman  Doctors  receive  as  genuine.)  there  occurs  a  direct  recognition  of  the  John 
that  wrote  the  Apocalypse  as  the  ApotUe  Jokn,  in  the  passage  following ;  "  Quid 
unquam  T  Petrus  crucifixus  est ;  Paulas  et  Jacobua  gladio  emai  sunt ;  Johatmee 
vera  relegaius  ett  in  Pathmo."  I  cite  from  the  Latin  Translation  in  the  Bibl. 
Patr.  Max.  Vol.  ii.  p.  102  ;  not  having  access  to  the  original  Greek.* 

*  Since  the  above  was  printed  in  my  Second  Edition,  Mr.  Cureton  has  pub- 
lished his  Translation  of  Ignatius'  Epistles  from  an  ancient  Syriac  manuscript ; 
in  which  appear  only  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Romans,  and  Polycarp. 
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3.  I  now  pass  on  to  Poly  carp.  And  though  in  his 
own  very  brief  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,— the  only 
writing  of  his  now  es^tant^ — we  cannot  trace  allusion  to 
St.  John's  Apocalypse,  any  more  than  to  St.  John's 
Gospel,  or  sundry  other  acknowledged  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  yet  in  the  Narrative  of  his  Martyrdom,  writ- 
ten  by  the  Smymean  Church  over  which  he  presided  imme- 
diately after  that  event,  we  can  trace  it ;  and,  as  Lardner 
justly  observes,^  the  testimony  of  his  Church  then  given, 
may  be  considered  as  Tolycarp's  own  testimony.  And 
first  Dean  Woodhouse  cites  the  following  clear  case  of 
parallelism  with,  and  reference  to,  the  Apocalypse. 

In  Po/ycorp*!  Martyrdom,  i  In  Reo.  1, 1 6. 

the  body  of  the  suffering  martyr  is  te-    the  ftet  of  the  Son  of  Man  are  described 
presented.  as  tiAotoi  xoAxoAi/ScuY  ^s  9¥  itofuw^  vt- 

•INC  4f  vap^  KmofaMPif,  oAX*  a^r  xp^os    wvpttfutnu. 
Km  Qfyvpot  €¥  Koiur^  wpmfuvoi.  And  in  Rev.  iii.  18  we  read. 

Xpvffiop  wnrvpttfuwow  cie  wvpos. 

Now  the  writer  may  very  possibly  have  had  in  view  in 
the  first  instance,  observes  Woodhouse,  that  passage  in 
1  Peter  i.  7,  where  the  Apostle  compares  the  suffering 
Christians  to  "  gold  tried  by  the  fire."  But,  why,  instead 
of  Peter's  dia  wpo^  adm/Aa^ofccys,  in  the  sequel  of  that  passage, 
the  phrase  cy  Kafuy^  wpmfttwn  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  pas- 
sages in  Holy  Scripture  that  could  at  all  probably  have 

1  Lardner,  ii.  1 10. 

It  is  for  others  more  competent  than  the  Author  of  this  Apocalyptic  Comment  to 
dedde  on  the  general  question,  thus  brought  afresh  before  the  literary  world,  of 
the  genuineness  or  spuriousness  of  the  other  Epistles  not  found  in  the  Syriae 
Version.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  bis  Ignatisn  argument  touching  the  genuineness 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  affected  thereby.  The  two  first  cases  of  parallelism  that 
I  have  adduced  were  fifom  two  of  Ignatius'  Epistles  (mz,  those  to  the  Romans  and 
the^hesians)  given  in  the  Syriae.  And  as  to  the  others,  whether  Ignatius'  com- 
position, or  that  of  a  later  Writer,  the  parallelisms  offered  from  two  of  them,  vis. 
the  Epistles  to  the  Phihulelphians  and  the  Trallians,  seem  to  me  to  exhibit  proof 
of  the  Writer's  testimony  to  the  Apocalypse  as  a  Book  of  inspired  Scripture.-- Of 
course,  though  supposing  them  substantially  genuine,  we  may  yet  admit  the 
Epistles  to  have  been  heresnd  there  interpolated;  agreeably  with  the  impression 
of  Dr.  Burton. 

C  2 
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suggested  the  change  of  phrase,  except  these  of  the 
Apocalypse.^ 

Moreover  Woodhouse  cites  from  the  same  beautiful 
Narrative,  those  commencing  words  of  Polyciarp's  sub- 
linie  prayer,  at  the  moment  when  the""  fire  was  about  to 
be  lighted  under  him,  Ki/^«eoe€oco  vaproxfarvp,  as  being 
the  identical  words  used  Apoc.  xi.  17,  in  the  prayer  of 

the  elders,  Kv^u  i  Oco<  i  varroKparm^. 

4.  There  remains  Pajnas,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  near 
Colosse:  a  man  that  belongs  also  to  the  apostolic  age, 
and  one  said  by  Irenseus  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  John, 
and  companion  of  Polycarp.^  Now  of  his  writings, 
which  were  in  five  books,  entitled  Avyw  Kvpieucw  Efiryii<rK. 
**  A  narrative  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,"  there  re- 
main to  us  only  a  few  short  fragments,  preserved  by 
Eusebius :  which  treating,  however,  not  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, but  of  other  subjects,  (chiefly  two  of  the  Gospels,) 
furnish  no  data  from  which  an  inquirer  ooay  form  his 
own  independent  judgment  on  the  point,  whether  Papias 

'  The  only  two  passages  io  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  where 
KOfumt  occurs,  are  Matt.  ziii.  42  and  50 ;  where  however  it  is  used  of  lYn/imuMet 
offtre  into  which  the  tpicked  are  cast  at  the  end  of  the  world,  not  of  a  fmrtf^ng 
fttimaee : — ^the  only  other  passages  where  wpoofuu  is  used,  are  I  Cor.  Yii.  9, 
a  Cor.  xi.  29,  Rph.  ti.  16.  2  Peter  iii.  12 ;  in  not  one  of  which,  as  the  reader  will 
see  by  turning  to  them,  is  It  used  in  Polycarp's  senae  of  reJhUng'. 

'  IrensBusadv.  Hsr.  y.  33.  The  passage  is  as  follows.  "  Hec  autem,"  (tui. 
the  miUennary  doctrine  of  which  he  had  been  speaking)  "  Papiat,  Johanmt  av- 
ditor,  Potycarpi  autem  contubemalis,  vetus  homo,  per  scripturam  testimonium 
perhibet,  {Greek,  rrypapmt  twifiaprvpti,  Euseb.  Hk  E.  iii.  89,)  in  quarto  libronim 
suorum :  sunt  enim  llli  quinque  libri  conncripti." 

Eusebius,  who  had  these  books  before  him,  says,  that  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  Preface  that  Papias  himself  heard  or  saw  any  of  the  apostles,  but  only  that 
be  had  receiyed  the  things  concerning  the  faith  from  others  who  were  well  ac« 
quainted  with  them :  adding  that  he  mentioned  the  names  of  "  the  disciples." 
Aristion  and  John  the  presbyter,  as  well  as  of  the  apostles  Andrew  and  Peter, 
John  and  Matthew,  Thomas  and  James,  as  those  into  whose  sayings  he  had  made 
inquiry  :  Aristion  and  John  the  predryter  being  mentioned  in  the  present  tense, 
"  What  they  eay,"  as  if  cotemporsries ;  the  apostles  in  the  pott,  *'  What  they 
were  woni  to  joy."  Hence  Eusebius  inferred  that  the  John  whose  hearer  IrenKus 
says  Papias  was,  was  probably  this  John  the  preehyter,  not  John  the  evangelitt.^' 
Jerome  however  (Ep.  29,  ad  Theodor.)  viewed  the  matter  otherwise ;  for  he 
speaks  of  him  as  "  Papiie,  auditoris  Johannis  BoangeHtta."  Perhaps  in  his  ^oy- 
hood  he  heard  the  Evangelist  John  himself ;  in  the  researches  of  his  manhood 
only  heard  of  him  from  others,  St.  John  having  died  in  the  interval. 
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knew  and  received  the  Apocalypse,  as  the  genuine  wri- 
ting of  the  Evangelist  John,  and  as  inspired  scripture, 
or  not.  And  we  are  thus  thrown  back  on  ancient  testi- 
monies to  resolve  the  question.  But  so  it  is,  that  on 
looking  into  them,  we  find,  as  Michaelis  observes,  con- 
trary testimonies  in  two  writers,  each  of  eminence  in 
their  day ;  viz.  Efusebiusj  the  celebrated  Bishop  and  His- 
torian of  the  4th  century,  and  ^ndr^a^,  Bishop  of  Csesarea, 
about  the  middle,  probably,  of  the  6th.*  The  former,  says 
Michaelis,  implies  that  Papias  had  no  acquaintance  with 
the  Apocalypse,  by  thus  writing :  "  This  writer  has 
mentioned  several  things  which  he  says  he  learnt  by  oral 
tradition;  such  as  parables  and  doctrines  of  our  Sa- 
viour, not  contained  in  the  Gospels,  and  also  some 
things  which  are  fabulous :  among  which  may  be  reck* 
oned  the  assertion,  that,  after  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  Christ  will  reign  in  person  a  thousand  years  on 
earth.  I  suppose  that  he  acquired  this  notion  from  his 
inquiring  into  the  sayings  of  the  apostles  ^  and  his  not 
understanding  what  they  had  delivered  figuratively.** ' 
Such  is  Michaelis*  version  of  Eusebins*  testimony :  and 
as  it  implies  clearly  that  Papias  made  no  mention  of 
John*s  Apocalypse,  in  support  of  his  millennary  views, 
his  inference  is  natural  that  Papias  did  not  know  the 
book ;  for  surely,  says  he,  he  would  have  done  so  had 
he  known  it. — On  the  other  hand,  Andreas ^  who  himself 
wrote  a  Comment  on  the  Apocalypse  still  extant,  and  of 
some  repute  for  its  learning,'  and  who  professes  to  have 
both  consulted  and  largely  used  the  earlier  patristic  works 

''He  b  placed  by  Cave  and  Lardner  about  the  year  500  a.d.;  but  I  think  550 
may  be  probably  more  nearly  the  date  of  his  Apocalyptic  Treatise,  for  reasons 
that  will  be  given  in  my  notice  of  Andreas  in  the  Appendix  to  my  4th  vol. 

*  Ibid.  p.  465. 

*  See  the  Jesuit  Peltan's  testimony  to  him  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Max.  589. 
prefixed  to  Andreas'  Commentary. 
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noticed  by  him,  declares  expressly  that  Papias,  for  one, 
testified  to  its  inspiration :  saying,  ''  Of  the  divine  in- 
spiration of  this  Book  I  need  not  treat  at  large ;  since 
so  many  holy  men,  Gregory  the  Divine^  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, and  before  them  Papias^  Irensens,  Methodius, 
and  Hippolytus,  have  given  their  testimony  to  it.**  ^ 

Thus  the  representation  of  Eusebius  is  met  by  that  of 
Andreas:  and  the  correctness  of  the  former  appears 
doubtful,  even  as  MichaeUs  puts  the  case.  Nor,  I  think, 
will  reasons  fieiil  to  appear  for  believing  Andreas  right 
in  his  statement,  not  Eusebius.  If  Eusebius  was  two 
centuries  older  than  Andreas,  and  moreover  the  more 
learned  man  of  the  two,  on  the  other  hand  Andreas  as- 
sures us  that  he  had  studied  Papias\  as  well  as  the  other 
writers'  works,  to  which  he  refers  :  *  while  we  have  no 
assurance  that  Eusebius  did  so :  and,  considering  the  con- 
tempt he  expresses  for  Papias'  understanding,'  it  seems 
hardly  likely  that  he  would.  Again,  Eusebius  was  a  man 
strongly  prejudiced  against  Papias*  millennary  doctrine ; 
and  therefore  biassed  against  connecting  either  him  or 
his  doctrine  with  the  apostle  John :  ^  whereas  Andreas 
could  have  had  no  prejudice  on  this  account  in  Papias* 
favour,  he  not  being  himself  a  pre-millennarian.'— More- 

*  "  Constat  namqae  beatos  lUos  Tiros  patresqae  nostros  Gregorinm  Tbeologainp 
Cyrillum  Alezaodrinuni,  multoque  hisce  vetustiores  Papiam,  Ireneum,  Bftetho- 
dium,  et  Hippolytum,  divinum  fldeque  dignum  ease  dod  udo  loco  tradere:  ^ 
quorum  moaamentift  occasione  accept^  noa  ad  hoc  consUiam  Tenimus :  aieuti 
multas  quoque  sententias  ex  eorundem  scriptis  mutua?lmua,  hisceque  nostris 
commentariis  inseruimus."  So  the  Latin  translation  of  Andreas  in  the  B.  P.  M. 
V.  590. — On  what  he  here  says  of  Oregory  Natiamen,  and  the  very  equivocal 
soundness  of  Micbaelis'  argument  from  it  against  Andreas'  accuracy,  see  Note  I, 
p.  33,  infrk.  *  See  the  Extract  in  the  Note  preceding. 

'  o^oSfMi  yap  To<  v/juKpos  «»  ror  row,  ftc.  See  the  quotation  from  Kuseblus  in 
Note  i,  p.  23.  A  eulogistic  reference  to  Papias  found  in  snother  passage  of 
Eusebius  seems  to  be  spurious.    LArdner  ii.  119. 

^  See  Note  2,  p.  9,  suprk,  giving  Michaelis'  sentiments  on  the  effect  of  this 
prejudice. 

^  See  his  Comment  on  Apoc.  xx ;  B.  P.  M.  v.  626.  The  following  sentence  will 
suffice  to  show  his  antimillennarian  views.  "  Mille  igitur  anni,  ut  credibile  est, 
complect untur  totum  illud  tempus  quod  interfluit  inter  Christi  incsrnationem  et 
Antichrist!  adventum." 
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over,  in  point  of  &ct,  both  MichaeUs  will  be  found  i  if  I 
mistake  not,  to  have  given  a  rather  unfair  version  of 
Eusebius'  testimony ;  and  Eiisebins  to  have  shown,  by  a 
decidedly  unfair  and  incorrect  statement  respecting  ano- 
ther millennarian  in  the  very  passage  cited,  how  incor- 
rect he  may  probably  have  been  in  the  testimony  really 
given  by  him  about  the  millennarian  Papias.  First,  I 
say,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  original  ^  that  Eusebius  does 
not  make  Papias  expressly  aay,  so  as  MichaeUa^  trans' 
lotion  does,  that  he  learnt  these  doctrines  by  oral  tradi- 
tion ;  but  that  Papias  so  set  them  forth  as  if  they  had 
come  to  him  through  it ;  a  statement  explicable  perhaps 
on  the  supposition  of  his  having  in  his  z(nn<n<  mixed  up 
traditionary  collectanea  on  the  subject  with  the  Apostle 
John's  simpler  doctrine  of  the  millennium :  and  again, 
and  more  especially,  that  he  does  not  attribute  Papias* 
adoption  of  millennary  views  to  his  inquiring  into  the 
sayings  of  the  apostles,  but  to  his  misapprehension^  of 
their  durxn^cK,  or  narratives :  a  word  used  by  St.  Luke  ' 
of  written  histories ;  and  which  we  may  here  also  not 
improbably  explain  of  the  canonical  written  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.^ — Furtherf  Eusebius'  untrustwor- 
thiness  and  tendencies  to  inaccuracy  on  any  millennary 

^  Kan qMa 9* ^ am'^t  ffvyypaipwf  (Homuu),  4t  cic  wapa9999ms  ay pa^ a 
cft  avro¥  ilKOPTO,  wapartB^trat,  ^wat  r§  rufos  wapafioXas  ra  Hmriipos,  Ktu 
MamtaKiat  avrm,  Kai  rtwa  oXXa  fivButmrtpa'  w  6it  Kot  x*^^*^  '''''^  pfieru^  rrmw 
99§9dai  fitra  rii¥  cic  ¥€Kpmw  oMoxaffiv,  att/iariKms  n|f  rov  Xpirov  0«tatKitas  fire 
Taim|0'i  Tiyy  71ft  ihron|<rofMin)t*  &  Kat4fyoufuu  ras  awovroXiKas  irapcic8ff{- 
a/icrov  8ii|7  i|<rffif  two\u0§off  ra  w ^oittyfiotri  wpos  avrmf  iwcrumt  mptyupa 
fL^  mmn^paiura'  e^o9pa  yap  rot  afAUCpos  «r  ro¥  wow,  in  av  cjc  rw¥  aurov  \oymw 
rtKft^pttfit¥or  uwu¥  ^tuMrrai.  HAifv  c<u  Toit  /act*  ovror  vAcurroa  6owm  trntX^tatf" 
ruunf  n^r  6ftotas  mntp  8o|i|s  irapoirios  yrfO¥9,  rijr  v^x^^V^  '*'*  <u''p<>'  wpofitfiXif' 
i^¥9i9, 4t9WMp  9W  Etf^tpfOi^,  Kcu  «  Tff  oAAot  Ta  dfioia  ^powmw  aifaw§piipw,  H.E.iii.39. 

^  waptK^t^ofitifOP, 

'  Erf tSfyvcp  woXXoi  9W%x^ipn^a»  oMoirai^acBai  Htnyjiaaf,  ftc. ;  "  to  set  in  order  a 
AtHory."     Luke  i.  1. 

*  lATdner's  translation  is,  I  see,  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  I  have 
giTen :  viz.  *'  which  opinion,  I  suppose,  he  was  led  into  by  miiunderttanding  the 
apottolie  narrativet" — How  this  might  be  will  well  appear  from  comparing  Mr. 
OreawelTa  case ;  who  confesses  his  inability  to  explain  the  Parables  in  the  written 
Qospeli  except  on  the  miUennary  principle. 
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subject,  appear  sufficiently  from  the  very  sentence  just 
cited.  For  in  its  ending  clause  he  attributes  the  millen- 
nary  opinions  of  both  Irenseus  and  each  other  ancient 
father  that  adopted  that  view,  to  the  weight  which  Pa- 
piofi*  opinion  (that  silly  old  man,  as  he  calls  him)  had 
with  them.  Whereas,  possessing  (as  we  do)  the  works 
of  both  Irenseus  and  of  other  early  millennarists,  we 
know  from  them,  (as  will  be  seen  almost  immediately,) 
that  these  later  fathers  did  not  rest  their  opinions  on  Pa- 
pias'  authority,  but  on  written  scriptiu^,  alike  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  ;  including  specially  the  Apoca*. 
lypse  of  St.  John.' 

My  conclusion  is,  that  Papias  did  precisely  the  same ; 
that  Eusebius'  insinuation  about  him  was  groundless ; 
that.  Andreas  is  correct  in  mentioning  Papias  among  the 
witnesses  to  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, just  as  we  know  him  to  have  been  correct  in 
respect  of  the  other  four  ancients  whom  he  quotes  as 
authorities  ;  ^  and  that  Papias'  millennary  doctrine  was 
founded  in  part  on  the  Apocalj^tic  Book,  as  well  as  on 
the  many  other  scriptureb  well  agreeing  therewith,  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

II.  So  we  come  to  the  writers  of  the  second  half  cen- 
tury subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
a  period  extending  from  A.D.  150  to  200,  and  which 
includes  the  honoured  names  of  Justin  Martyr^  the  Nar- 
rator of  the  Lyonnese  martyrdoms,  Irenaus,  Melito^ 
TheophiluSj  ApolloniuSj  ClemerU  of  Alexandria^  Tertut- 

1  See  especially  in  the  last  chapters  of  Irenseus'  5th  Book  on  Heresies,  his 
reference  to,  and  argument  from  ?arious  Books  of  Scripture.  I  beliere  the  little 
sentence  quoted  in  Note  2,  p.  20,  aboYC.  is  all  that  he  says  of  Papias. 

'  Viz.  Irenseus,  Hippolytus,  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 
Gregory  is  the  only  one  about  whose  testimony  on  the  point  in  dispute  there  can 
be  no  doubt.    And  see  on  t^  p.  33,  Note  I,  infr4. 
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lian.  And  in  regard  of  all  these  our  task  is  indeed 
brief  and  easy.  Their  testimony  to  the  apostolic  author- 
ship and  divine  authority  of  the  Apocalypse  is  uncontro- 
verted  and  notorious. 

1.  I^rsty  Justin  Martyr ^ — a  Christian  philosopher, 
bom  at  Sichem,*  it  is  supposed,  about  A.D.  103,  con- 
verted to  Christiapity  about  133,  and  who  suffered  mar« 
tyrdom  about  165, — this  man,  to  whose  learning  and 
piety  testimony  has  been  borne  by  nearly  all  the  succeed- 
ing fathers,  in  his  Dialogue  vfith  Trypho^^  written 
probably  about  the  year  150,  thus  expresses  himself: 
*'  A  man  from  among  us^  by  name  John^  (me  of  the 
apostles  of  Christy  in  the  Revelation  made  to  him,  has 
prophesied  that  the  believers  in  our  Christ  shall  live  a 
thousand  years  in  Jerusalem ;  &c.*' 

2.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  after  this,  the  ^arra- 
tive  of  the  Lyonnese  martyrs  was  written  by  one  of  the 
surviving  Christians  of  that  city;  that  is  about  A.D.  177. 
It  was  addressed  by  the  Gallic  Churches,  as  a  letter  to 
the  Churches  of  Asia  (Proconsular  Asia)  and  Phrygia,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  seven  Apocalyptic  Churches  among 
them,  and  by  Eusebius  has  been  preserved  to  us  entire. 
And  in  this  letter  there  appears  (as  Lardner  has  re- 
marked) the  remarkable  expression,  in  description  of  a 
true  disciple,  *'  Following  the  Lamb  whithersoever  be 

goeth,'*  euc^XaBtfV  ry  A^yiy  iva  ap  iwayj^' — the  Very  WOrds  (thuS 

adopted  as  from  scripture)  of  the  Apocalypse.^ 

3.  It  was  very  soon  after  these  martyrdoms  that 
Irenaus,  previously  a  presbyter  of  the  Lyonnese  Church, 
became  its  bishop.^     He  wrote  his  Book  on  Heresies 

>  See  Urdner  for  the  authorities.  '  Cited  ibid.  Vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

'  y\E,  Apoc.  xW.  4  :  Oikot  uatM  6i  acoAov^ovrrcf  ry  Ap^'V  ^rov  or  6waryii,  It 
also  refers  to  Christ  as  ry  witrr^  km  oKifiiw^  fiaprvpif  km  wpvroroK^  rvy  ptitpwp, 
so  as  Apoc.  i.  b,  iii.  14. 

*  So  Eusebius,  H.  E.  Lib.  v.  p.  170 ;  "  When  Pothinus  had  been  put  to  death 
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probably  between  A.D.  1 80  and  1 90.  And  in  it  he 
testifies  many  times  most  clearly  on  the  point  in  question ; 
speaking  of  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  John  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord^  that  same  John  that  leaned  on  his  breast 
at  the  last  supper ;  ^  declaring  (as  will  be  seen  in  the 
second  chapter  of  this  Preliminary  Essay)  the  time  when 
it  was  written ;  and  speaking  of  exact  and  ancient  copies 
of  the  Book  as  then  existing,  confirmed  by  the  agreeing 
testimony  of  those  who  had  seen  John  himself.^*— -In 
short  a  more  clear  and  decisive  testimony  on  almost  every 
point  on  which  information  might  be  desired,  could 
scarcely  have  been  given. 

4.  Next  may  be  mentioned  his  cotemporary  MelitOt 
Bishop  of  Sardis,  about  A.D.  1 70 ;  and  who  conse- 
quently may  have  presided  over  that  See  at  the  very  time 
when  the  letter  from  the  Gallic  Churches  was  sent  to  it.' 
He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Revelation  of  8t.  John ;  and 
is  allowed  by  Michaelis  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  in  its 
favour. 

*  5.  Of  TheophUus^  Bishop  of  Antioch  about  181,  Euse- 
bins  says  that  in  a  work  of  his  against  the  Heresy  of 
Hermogenes,  he  therein  made  use  of  testimonies  or 
quotations  from  John's  Apocalypse.^  It  was  undoubt* 
edly,  Michaelis  allows,  received  by  him. 

6.  Apollonias,  called  by  Jerome  an  eloquent  man  (whe* 
ther  or  no  the  same  that,  when  accused  before  Perennis, 
the  Praetorian  Prefect  under  Commodus,  made  an  elo- 
quent apology  before  the  Senate,  and  then  suffered  mar- 

with  the  martyrs  in  Gtul,  IreDaeus  succeeded  him  in  the  bishopric  of  the  Church 
of  Lyons."  i  De  Her.  iT.  37^  50,  pp.  335, 353  (Ed.  Grabe)  ;  also,  t*  26, 30. 

'  This  occurs  in  his  disquisition  on  the  name  and  number  of  Antichrist : 
"  These  things  being  thus,  and  this  number  being  in  all  the  exact  emd  ancient 
copiei,  and  they  who  taw  Jaiwi  attesting  the  tame  thing.**  &c. — On  which  passage 
the  thought  suggests  itself,  were  not  both  Papiat  and  Polycarp  among  the  per- 
sons referred  to  by  him  In  the  plural,  as  having  seen  St.  John  f 

»  So  Dean  Woodhouse.  *  Lardner,  Vol.  il.  p.  214. 
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tjrrdom,  about  A.D.  186) — is  also  noted  by  Eusebius  as 
one  that  acknowledged  the  Apocalypse,  and  borrowed 
tesdmonies  from  it.^ 

7.  Its  reception  by  Clement  of  Alexandria^  an  inquisi- 
tiye  and  learned  writer  who  flourished,  as  Lardner  gives 
the  date,  about  194,  is  as  undoubted.  He  has  frequently 
quoted  from  it,  and  referred  to  it,  as  the  work  of  an 
apostle :  ^  and  adds,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  his  testi- 
mony to  fix.  its  date. 

8.  Finally  in  this  half  century  comes  TertuUian,  the 
cotemporary  of  Clement ;  the  most  ancient,  and  one  of 
the  most  learned,  of  the  Latin  fathers.  His  testimony 
to  the  Apocalypse  is  most  iuU  and  ample.  He  quotes  or 
refers  to  it  in  more  than  seventy  passages  in  his  writings; 
appealing  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the  apostle  John, 
and  the  same  that  wrote  the  1st  Epistle  of  St.  John.^ 
He  defends  the  authenticity  of  the  book  against  the 
heretic  Marcion  and  his  followers,  by  asserting  its  esr- 
temal  evidence :  thus  appealing  to  the  Asiatic  Churches 
on  the  point ;  '*  We  have  churches  that  are  disciples  of 
John :  for  though  Marcion  rejects  the  Revelationj  the 
succession  of  bishops,  traced  to  its  original,  will  rest  on 
John  as  its  author."  * 

Thus  far  not  a  single  writer  of  the  Church  had  im- 
pugned the  genuineness,  or  the  divine  inspiration,  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  Only  the  Alogiy  an  heretical 
sect  that  rose  up  ere  the  end  of  this  half  century,  (so  Epi- 

^  Lardner  thinks  him  a  different  person  from  the  martyr  of  that  name,  and  a 
few  years  later.    lb.  p.  393. 

'  He  refers  to  Apoc.  ixL  21,  ('*  The  twelve  gates  are  tweke  pearls/*  &c.)  as 
the  woiic  of  an  apotUe.'^VKd,  Bk.  ii.  Again,  referring  to  Apoc.  iv-  4,  he  says« 
"  Such  an  one,  though  here  on  earth  he  be  not  honoured  with  the  first  seat, 
shall  sit  upon  the  foar.and-twenty  thrones,  judging  the  people :  as  John  says  in 
the  Revelation."    Strom.  Bk.  vi.    Lardner,  ii.  245.  >  See  Lardner,  ii.  295. 

*  "  Habemus  et  Johannis  alomnas  ecdesias :  nam,  etsi  Apocalypsiro  ^ua 
BUrdon  respuit,  ordo  tamen  eptscoporum,  ad  ortginem  recensas,  in  Johannem 
Btabit  auetorem.*'    Adv.  Marcion,  1.  iv.  c.  5. 
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phanius  tells  us,)  and  derived  their  name  from  an  absurd 
antipathy  to  the  term  Logos  (The  Word^)  did  on  this 
account  reject  both  the  Oospel  of  John  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  John^  which  alike  gave  the  obnoxious  title  to 
Jesus  Christ.*  The  only  other  objection  they  pretended 
against  the  latter,  was  that  there  was  no  Church  of 
Christians  existing  at  the  Apocalyptic  station,  ThycUira: ' 
of  which  statement,  if  referred  to  8t.  Johtis  time^  they 
offered  no  proof;  and,  if  referred  to  their  ovm  time, 
the  circumstance  did  not  militate  against  there  having 
been  one  some  sixty  or  eighty  years  before.'  Their 
ascription  of  the  Book  to  Cerinthus, — whose  obviously 
it  could  not  be,  as  I  have  already  shown,^ — did  not  help 
their  case.  And  altogether,  Michaelis  confesses,  ''  the 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  their  cotempora- 
ries  was  not  such  as  to  inspire  respect  for  them  in  a 
critic  of  the  present  age/' 

III.  In  the  early  part,  however,  of  the  newt  half  century  j 
a  man  of  some  repute  in  the  Church  rose  up  to  impugn 
the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  I  mean  the  Roman 
presbyter  Caius.  But  this  was  evidently  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  anti-millennarian  prejudices,  and  with 
almost  as  little  just  pretension  to  authority  as  his  Alo- 
gistic  predecessors  :  since  he  appears  to  have  urged  no 
argument  against  it,  except  its  (by  him  misunderstood) 
millennial  doctrine ;  and,  with  the  same  absurdity  as 
the  Alogi,  to  have  ascribed  it  to  Cerinthus.^     This  was 

1  See  MichaelU,  ibid,  p.  468. 

'  Koi  oiHc  iri  ficffi  fKff\i|o-M  X^riorwr.  So  Epi  phanius  reports  their  laaguige. 
Gibbon  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  pass  by  the  objection.  See  his  History, 
ii.  359.  *  So  Michaelis  ibid.  *  See  Note  1,  p.  5. 

*  The  following  are  the  words  of  Caius,  as  reported  by  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  28  : 
'  Cerinthus  also, — who,  by  his  revelations,  as  if  written  by  some  great  apostle* 
imposes  upon  us  monstrous  relations  (rtfMrroAoyiat )  of  things  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, as  shown  him  by  an  angel, — says,  that  after  the  resurrection,  there  shall 
be  a  terrestrial  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  that  men  shall  live  again  in  Jerusalem, 
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about  A.D.  212.  And  certain  writers  in  Egypt  cotem- 
porary,  or  nearly  cotenaporary, — evidently  under  the 
same  prejudices  against  and  misconceptions  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic doctrine  of  a  Millennium, — attacked  it  as  ob- 
scure, unconnected,  and  indeed  false  in  statement : — 
inasmuch  as  it  called  that  a  revelation  which  was  covered 
with  darknessj  and  represented  John  to  be  its  author, 
when  in  fact  it  was  the  work  of  Cerintkus,^  These 
continued  the  line  of  objections  and  objectors^  from  their 
first  origin  with  the  Alogi  down  to  Dionysius: — that  same 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century,  of  whose  arguments  I  have  already  given  a 
succinct  account;' and  who,  we  have  seen,  though  he 
entered  with  better  judgment  and  temper  on.  the  inquiry, 
was  yet  as  unable  as  his  predecessors  to  adduce  any  his- 
torical evidence  whatsoever,  of  the  least  weight,  to  aid 
his  argument. 

Meanwhile  the  chain  of  testimony  was  continued  still 
onward  to  the  genuineness  and  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Apocalypse.  1 .  First  Hippolytus^ — a  Christian  Bishop 
who  flourished,  according  to  Cave  and  Lardner,  about 
A.D.  220,  in  early  years  a  disciple  of  Irenseus,^  and  in 
more  mature  life  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Christ, — not 

subject  to  sensual  desires  and  pleasures.  And,  being  an  enemy  to  the  divine 
Scriptures,  and  desirous  to  seduce  mankind,  he  says  there  will  be  a  term  of  1000 
yean  spent  in  nuptial  entertainments." 

It  seems  to  roe  not  without  reason  that  Lardner  (in  his  later  judgment  on  the 
point)  and  Michaelis  have  concluded  that  the  Revelation  here  referred  to  by 
Caius  was  probably  the  Apocalypte  of  St.  John ;  and  not  the  spurious  Revelation 
of  Si,  Peter,  written  in  the  2nd  century,  or  any  other. 

'  See  MichaeUa,  p.  477.  The^e  seem  to  have  been  theAllegoristi  whom  Ne- 
pos  opposed  in  hit  ZKryxos  AXXnyopiTttv.  And  it  was  either  these,  or  Casta,  or 
the  Akgi,  that  Dioaysiiis  must  have  meant,  when  he  spoke  of  previous  questioners 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse.     See  Note  1.  p.  5.        'p.  4,  &c.  suprk. 

*  So  Photius  cited  by  Lardner,  ii.  424 :  MaBirnis  8c  Et/njraiov  6  'IrroAvrof. 
Photius  eulogizes  him  as  in  his  style  clear,  grave,  concise :  rup  ^^eunv  ea^s  9<m, 
eai  tmeatfutos,  km  amparos.  He  was  bishop  of  some  place  called  Partus  Roma- 
nus:  but  whether  the  modem  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  or  the  modern 
Aden  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  each  of  which  bore  that  name  in  ancient 
times,  has  been  a  point  controverted.  See  Lardner,  ii.  427  ;  aUo  my  own  notice 
of  Hippolytus  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  iv. 
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only  elsewhere  and  otherwise  bore  testimony  to  it,^  but 
moreover  wrote  an  express  commentary  on  the  Apoca* 
lypse : '  and  this  with  so  much  weight  of  influence  from 
his  character,  authority,  and  talents,  that  Michaelis  attri- 
butes to  it  very  principally  the  general  reception  of  the 
Apocalypse  thenceforward  in  the  Christian  Church.^ — 
2.  After  him  (not  to  speak  of  the  Egyptian  Bishop  Ne^ 
poSf  and  of  his  ex«7x«<  AXXiry«piri*y,  to  which  Dionysius' 
work  was  an  answer/)  Origefij  the  most  critical  and 
learned  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  his  time,  though 
a  decided  anti-millennarian,*  did  yet  receive  the  Apoca- 
Ijrpse  into  the  canon  of  inspired  Scripture ;  and  thb 
without  the  slightest  doubt,  so  far  as  appears,  of  its 
genuineness.  **  What  shall  we  say  of  John,''  is  his  ob« 
servation  in  one  place,  **  who  leaned  on  the  breast  of 
Jesus  ?  He  has  left  us  a  Oospel :  he  wrote  likewise  a 
Revelation^  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  seal  up  those 
things  which  the  seven  thunders  uttered :  also  an  Epistle 
of  a  moderate  length ;  and  perhaps*^  (I  beg  the  reader  to 
mark  the  discrimination  exercised  by  him)  ^^  perhaps  a 

'  So  in  his  work  on  Antichrist;  "  St.  John  saw  in  the  isle  of  Patmos  awful 
mysteries,  which  he  taught  to  others  without  envy : "  and,  presently  after ; 
*'  Tell  me,  holy  John,  thou  apoitle  and  diiciple  of  Christ,  what  thou  hast  seen  of 
Bahylon." 

'  Jerome  mentions  among  the  writings  of  Hippolytus  one  entitled,  "  On  the 
Apocalypse.*' — ^Again,  on  the  curious  marble  monument  of  Hippolytus,  dug  up 
near  Rome  in  1551,  and  of  which  an  account  is  giren  in  Lardner  (p.  428),  a  list 
is  engraved  of  his  writings,  and  one  of  them  is  recorded  as  "  Ois  8t,  John*»  Ooapei 
imd  Apocalypte." ^SimWurly  Ebedjesu,  (Bishop  of  Nisibis  in  the  Nestorian  Syrian 
Church,  near  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  See  Lardner,  It.  320,)  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  his  metrical  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  writings,  mentions  among 
other  works  of  Hippolytus, 

Chapters  against  Gains; 
And  in  defence  of  the  Apocalypse, 
And  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
The  Apostle  and  Evangelist. 

His  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse  is  referred  to  several  times  by  Jndretu  of 
Csesarea;  also  by  Jacob  the  Syrian,  Bishop  of  Edessa  from  A.D.  651  to  710. 
Michaelis,  p.  479.  >  Ibid.  p.  478.  «  See  Lardner,  ii.  655,  691,  &c. 

*  Michaelis  with  his  usual  candour  notes  this  ;  "  Orlgen,  notwUhtianding  hit 
warm  oppoiiiiom  to  the  doctriMofthe  Miilennium,  received  the  Apocalypse;'* 
ftc.  p.  480. 
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second  and  third.*** — 3.  And  with  Origen,  in  Eastern 
Africa,  there  doubtless  agreed  on  the  important  point  of 
our  inquiry  his  cotemporary,  the  eminent  bishop  and 
martyr  of  Western  Africa, — Oyprian.^ 

So  ends  our  catena  of  testimonies  to  the  genuineness 
and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  traced  as  pro- 
posed through  the  three  half  centuries  that  followed  after 
its  publication.  Alike  from  East  and  West,  North  and 
South, — ^from  the  Churches  of  the  Asiatic  province  and 
the  Syrian,  of  Italy  and  of  Gaul,  of  Egypt  and  of  Africa^ 
— ^we  have  heard  an  unbroken  and  all  but  uniform  voice 
of  testimony  in  its  favor.'  Nay,  even  what  there  is  of 
contrary  testimony  has  been  shown  only  to  confirm  and 
add  new  weight  to  that  which  it  opposes  :  for  it  proves 
how  unable  they  who  most  wished  it  were  to  find  evi- 
dence or  argument  of  this  kind,  of  any  real  value,  and  such 
as  could  bear  examination,  on  their  side  of  the  question. 

Let  me  just  add,  by  way  of  supplement  to  my  sketch 
of  the  earlier  historic  evidence,  that  in  what  remained  of 
the  3rd  century,  while  no  other  opponent  to  it  appeared 
of  any  note,  the  Apocalypse  was  received  as  the  work  of 
the  inspired  apostle  John,  alike  by  the  schismatic  Nova- 
tians  and  Donatists*  and  by  the  most  eminent  writers 
of   the    Ckitholic   Church;    e.  g.    VictorinuSj^  Metho- 

1  Quoted  by  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vi.  25. 

'  See  Lardner,  iii.  47.  Cyprian  in  several  placet  cites  it,  and  speaks  of  it  as 
inspired  Scriptnre.  In  the  only  passage  where  he  mentions  the  name  of  the 
writer,  he  aimply  calls  him  John :  but  I  conceive,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  dis- 
tinguishing appellative  as  John  the  Pretbyter,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  he  meant  the  most  eminent  person  of  that  name,  viz.  the  apostle  John. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  an  author  cotemporary,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
Cyprian,  and  whose  Treatise  is  one  of  these  that  has  been  often  joined  with  Cy- 
prian's vrorks.-— See  Lardner,  iii.  p.  64.  'So  Woodhouse. 

«  Urdner,  iii.  121,  565.  The  Novation  schism  began  about  A.D.  251,  the 
Donaiiti  about  31 1 . 

*  Bishop  of  Pettaw  on  the  Dnve,  about  A.D.  290,  according  to  Lardner ;  and 
who  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution  by  Diocletian.  He  wrote  a  Cammen' 
tary  on  the  Apocalypse,  as  Jerome  informs  us,  evidently  as  a  book  of,  divine  in- 
spiration :  his  other  Commentaries,  mentioned  by  Jerome  in  association  with 
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diuSj^  Amobius^  Lactantiui :'— further,  that  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  4th  century,  while  Eusebius  doubted,^  Athanan 
gius  received  it ;  ^  and  in  its  later  half,  while  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem apparently  hesitated  respecting  it/  and  Gregory  Na- 

this,  being  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  LeTittcus,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Habakkuk,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Canticles ;  all  books  of  the  canon  of  scriptare. — See  Lardner,  iii.  163. 

Whether  the  book  still  extant  under  the  title  of  Victorinus'  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  be  really  his,  and  the  one  meant  by  Jerome,  is  another  question. 
It  is  one  on  which  I  shall  have  to  remark  affirmatwelp  in  the  second  Chapter  of 
this  my  Preliminary  Essay ;  and  also  in  my  Treatise  of  Victorinus  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  my  fburth  Volume :  to  which  latter  I  must  beg  especially  to  refer  the 
Reader. 

^  A  cotemporary  of  Victorinus ;  bishop  first  of  Olpmpu*  in  Lyda,  afterwards 
of  Tyre ;  and  who  similarly  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian.  So  Jerome. 
He  often  quotes  the  Apocalypse  as  a  Book  of  Scripture,  speaks  of  it  as  written 
by  "  the  blessed  Johut"  (^  fuim^f  Itpoyrnt,)  in  all  probability  metning  the 
apotth  John  ;  and  is  mentioned  by  Andrew  of  Cssarca  in  conjunction  with  Ire- 
nseus  and  others,  as  among  those  who  had  borne  testimony  to  the  dirine  inspi- 
ration of  the  book.— Lardner.  iii.  181, 198. 

'  On  Psalm  cii  he  says,  "  Si  tis  yidere  divitem  et  mendicum,  Sancti  ApottoU 
Johannit  lege  Apocalyptim :"  besides  elsewhere  referring  to  it  as  to  Diyine  Scrip- 
ture.   Lardner,  ibid.  480. 

*  He  expressly  quotes  the  Apocalypse  as  a  book  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  as 
written  by  John.    Inst.  vii.  17,  Epit.  c.  42.  73,  74,  &c.— See  Lardner,  iii.  541. 

*  A  person  might  put  it,  he  said,  among  the  6/aa\«ya»fuinL^  the  acknowledged 
Scriptures  of  inspiration,  unless  he  preferred  to  put  it  among  the  peBa,  or  apo- 
cryphal Lardner,  It.  103.  (I  have  already  noted  this,  p.  5,  note  2  sopii.) 
-*It  is  to  be  remembered  that  be  seixed  on  the  fact  of  Papias  baring  mentioned 
/oIm  the  Pretty ter,  as  one  whom  he  hsd  learnt  from,  as  well  %BJohn  the  Apostle, 
and  of  the  tombs  of  either  being  according  to  traditional  report  at  Ephesus,  as  a 
ground-work  for  the  theory  of  its  haying  been  not  improbably  the  simple  prei- 
byter  John  that  saw  the  Apocalypse :  Eisot  yap  ror  ^vrtpor,  1 1  pui  rtt  tit Xoi  ror 
wpmrop,  n|r  tv*  oroparos  ^•pofwnfv  ItMrrov  kwotuCKv^fOf  ^m^HurtMU.  H.  E.  iii.  39- 
On  which  doubt  as  to  the  apoetolidty  of  its  origin  was  mainly  founded  his  doubt 
as  to  its  tfMptrafiott. — Lardner  obsenres  that  he  never  refers  to  the  Apocalypse 
for  authority  :  adding  that  he  was  probably  influenced  in  his  judgment  on  this 
point  by  regard  to  the  arguments  of  Dionysius  :  as  well  as  by  aversion  to  the 
mUlennarian  doctrine,  which  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  was  brought  forward  to 
support. 

s  The  Apocalypse  is  often  and  largely  quoted  by  Athanaaitit.  Moreover  in  the 
Fettal  Bpietle,  generally  allowed  to  be  his,  the  list  of  sscred  books  given  by  him 
coincides  with  that  of  our  own  received  Canon,  and  ends  like  it  with  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John. — In  one  place,  again,  he  gives  John  the  Ecangeiist  the  title 
of  John  the  Theohgoe,  or  Divine :  so  expressing  his  conviction  of  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypte,  "  John  the  llieologos."  as  it  is  headed,  being  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  Oospel.  Lardner,  iv.  155,  156. — I  may  here  add  that  in  the  Sy- 
nopeit  of  sacred  Scripture,  usually  joined  with  the  works  of  Athanasius,  bat  of 
the  real  author  of  which  there  exists  some  doubt, "  the  Apocalypse  seen  by  John 
the  Evangelist  and  Divine  in  Patmos"  is  reckoned  among  the  Canonical  Books. 
Lardner,  iv.  163. 

'  He  not  only  excludes  it  from  his  Canon  of  Scripture,  but  in  his  Chapter  on 
Antichrist  very  significantly  omits  all  reference  to  it  as  an  authority ;  grounding 
his  doctrine  wholly  on  DanieVt  prophecy,  and  apparently  reflecting  on  the  Apo- 
calypse (for  it  seems  the  book  referred  to)  as  apocryphal.  Botf'tAf wci  3f  h  Arri- 
XP*^***  ^P*n  MM  iu*Mnt  enf  fut^a,    Ovm  «(    awoKpvpmr    KryofifP,  aXA*  fjc  re 
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zianzen,^  and  Chrysostoifiy^  though  not  rejecting,  did 

i^arii|A.  ^fKri  fop,  Kat  8o0i)(rcra<  w  x*'P'  avrov  c«s  jccu^v  irai  <caip«r  irai  ^Mt^v 
Koifov.  So  the  Benedictine  Editors  of  Cyril,  and  Lardner,  iv.  175.  This  insi- 
nuation against  the  genuineness  of  the  Apocalypse  had  struck  my  own  mind, 
previously  to  reading  their  remarks,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  it  did  these 
learned  writers.  But,  since  the  publication  of  my  first  Edition,  my  attention  has 
been  directed  hy  the  works  of  Professor  Lticke  and  Moses  Stuart  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse (the  former  at  p.  335,  the  latter  vol.  i.  p.  361)  to  Cyril's  unquestionable 
reference  in  his  Catechism,  xv.  12,  13.  27,  to  the  Apocalyptic  figurations  of  the 
Dragon  and  the  Beast  in  Apoc.  xii,  ivii ;  speaking,  as  he  does,  of  "  another  head 
of  the  Dragon ; "  (rov  ^peutovros  trit^  aXXii  kc^oAi}*)  and  of  Daniel's  fourth  Beast 
in  its  last  form  (that  of  Antichrist,)  that  he  locu  to  be  the  eighth  king:  (avros 
078005  fiaatKftfffu.  Thus  Cyril  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  decided  rejector  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

*  The  opinion  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  on  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of  the 
Apocalypse  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  His  metrical  cstalogue  of  the 
genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament,  begins  thus : 

MarBaios  fitp  eypw^v  'Efipaiots  davftara  Xpttpoo' 

MapKOS  8*lTaAif ,  Aowtas  AxoZ^t* 
nouri  V  IflNtri^t,  inipul  M*7<*'  ovpopo^oiriit. 
Then  he  gives  the  Acts,  then  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  seven  Catho- 
lic Epistles,  viz.  one  of  James,  two  of  Peter,  three  of  John,  one  of  Jude.  From 
which  Baronius  and  others  infer  that  Gregory  did  not  receive  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  I^rdner  (iv.  2b7)  allows  that,  arguing  only  from  it,  this  would  be  the  natu- 
ral conclusion.  But  he  adds  that  in  other  of  Gregory's  remaining  works  the 
Apocalypse  is  twice  cited ;  (in  one,  npof  8c  rovs  c^rvrcu  ayyt\ovr  HtiOo^i 
yapaXkovs  oAAijf  irporarciy  €KK\7i<rias,  &s  Iwayyrjs  HiUcutku  fit  81a  rifs  Airofca\i;^c«r  : 
in  the  other,  Kai  6  wv,  Ktu  6  rpf,  km  6  tpxap-woSy  6  wavroKpa-rmp) — also  that 
Andreas  of  Caesarea,  in  his  Apocalyptic  Commentary  (as  likewise  his  imitator 
Aretha*)  names  Gregory  as  one  by  whom  the  Apocalypse  was  received. — And, 
let  me  add,  not  only  does  Andreas  so  speak  of  him  at  the  beginning  of  his 
work,  but  he  acttially  quotes  him  several  tiroes  in  it.  Besides  which,  in  the  very 
verse  itself  of  Gregory  about  John  the  Evangelist,  there  seems  to  me  a  not  im- 
probable argument  for  his  reception  of  the  Apocalypse.  For  if,  instead  of  Lard- 
tier's  figurative  rendering  of  the  ovpOyo^ornis,  enlightened  with  the  hectvenly  myt- 
teries,  we  render  it  literally,  "  who  went  to  heaven"  it  can  only  allude  to  John's 
rapture  to  heaven  in  the  Spirit,  so  as  described  in  the  Apocalypse.*  And  if  so,  it  is 
a  direct  testimony  to  the  fact  of  John  the  Evangelist  being  the  Apocalyptic  John, 
and  may  have  been  meant  to  couple  together  in  brief  his  two  chief  works,  the 
GoMpel  and  the  Apocalypse. — ^The  circumstance  of  its  t>eing  alluded  to  out  of  its 
order  in  the  canon  is  not  any  strong  argument  against  my  Inference.  Order  is  by 
no  nneans  always  observed  in  the  patristic  lists.  For  example,  Chrysostom  begins 
his  List  of  the  Books  of  the  N.  T.  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles.    Lardner  iv.  .537. 

This  controverted  point  about  Gregory  Nazianzen  I  have  the  longer  dwelt  upon, 
because  Michaelis,  on  the  assumption  of  Andreas  being  grossly  incorrect  in  his 
statement  that  Gregory  recognized  the  Apocalypse,  has  unduly  used  it  to  shake 
bis  testimony  respecting  Papias:  pp.  466,  490, 

'  Lardner  iv.  549,  says  that  Chrysostom  no  more  notices  the  Apocalypse  than 

*  Just  as  Prudentius  in  his  Cathem.  Hymn  vi,  (Lardner  v.  5)  referring  to 
St.  John's  Apocalyptic  rapture  to  heaven  ; 

Qukm  Clara,  qukm  tacenda, 
Evangelista  summi 
Fidissimus  magtstri 
Nebulis  vides  remotis  &c : 
Tali  sopore  Justus 
Mentem  reiaiat  heros, 
Ut  spiritu  sagaci 
Coehtm  peragrct  omne. 

VOL.   I.  D 
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yet  but  sparingly  refer  to  it  as  Inspired  Scripture,  it  was 
on  the  other  hand  fiilly  and  unhesitatingly  acknowledged, 
among  the  Greeks,  by  Epiphanius ^^  Basil, ^  and  Cyril 
of  Alexandria :  ^  as  well  as  by  Eph  rem  the  Syrian* 
and,  among  the  Latins,  by  Ambrose,^  Jerome,  and  Au- 
^ti^^iite/— Subsequently  in  the  Greek  Church,  though 
the  Book  was  never  formally  rejected  by  any  Ecclesias- 
tical Council,^  yet  the  same  variety  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  its  chief  authors  as  by  those  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury.® On  the  other  hand,  by  the  Latin  Church  it  was 
universally  received  ;  and  in  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage, held  A  D.  397 ,  and  presided  over  by  the  great 
Augustine,  was  solemnly  declared  to  be  included  in  the 

if  he  were  totally  ignortnt  of  it.  But  the  statement  requires  considerable  modi- 
fications. For  at  the  commencement  of  his  comment  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  he  refers  to  the  Apottle  John's  banithment  into  the  parts  of  Ephesus : 
an  allusion  scarce  to  be  mistaken  (indeed  the  learned  Benedictines  so  explain  it 
unhesitatingly)  to  the  Jpocalffptic  John's  banishment  to  the  island  of  Patmoa, 
opposite  the  Ephesian  coast ;  thereby  almost  identifying  the  author  of  the  Apo- 
calypse and  the  Gospel :  R«  6  /iOKOpios  St  l^Kunnit  •vayytXtnit  ra  woWa 
crSirrpi^cv  cicff<*  mai  yap  mu  ff(«pi^Oi|  cic«i,  icai  rrcAcvm^c.— Moreover,  as 
Professor  Llicke  observes  at  p.  337  of  his  Work  on  the  Apocalypse,  both  Wet- 
stein  and  Schmid  have  noted  many  passages  in  his  Homilies  on  St.  Matthew,  in 
which  he  evidently  borrows  figures  from  the  Apocalypse,  respecting  the  future 
consummation,  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  "  So  that  the  statement 
of  SuldaSy"  says  Liicke,  "  seems  to  be  borne  out,  that  Cbrysostom  besides  the 
Gospel,  received  also  the  three  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.'*  (A^xf^^ 
8ff  6  XpnaoTOfios  not  raa  tTtroAat  oirrov  rof  rpfif ,  leat  ri^v  AiroicaAv^ir.) 

'  E.  g.  in  the  passage  following  :  'O  kyios  IiM^nis,  8<a  rov  EvaTTtAiov  mii  vMr 
EflriroAa>r  jccu  n|t  AvoffaXinj/cctfS,  tic  rov  mnov  x^^puflUiTos  rov  07101;  IlrfvfiaTos  fiera- 
8«3«itf.    Cited  by  Lardner,  iv.  190. 

'  This  is  my  conclusion  from  his  having  thus  cited  the  Apocalypse  in  his 
Second  Book  against  Eunomius ;  "  And  the  same  Evangelist "  ( he  had  been  re- 
ferring to  John  i.  I)  "in  another  Book  says,  *  Which  is,  and  which  was,  even 
the  Almighty.' "  Lardner,  iv.  279.  This  seems  to  me  decisive;  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  his  having  very  seldom  referred  to  the  book.  Arethat,  too,  mentions 
Basil  as  one  that  received  the  Apocalypse  as  inspired. 

'  Lardner,  v.  13.  ^  So  Lardner,  iv.  313,  to  whom  I  refer  the  reader. 

*  He  often  quotes  the  Apocalypse :  for  example,  when  writing  on  Psalm  xl. 
thus ;  "  Et  ideo  fortassis  Joanni  EvangelistdB  coelum  apertum,  et  albus  equus  est 
demonstratus:  '*  viz.  in  A^ioc.  xix.  12 — 16.  Lardner,  335. 

'  The  opinions  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  are  too  well  known  to  need  the  inser- 
tion of  proofs  or  authorities.    But  see  Michselis  p.  493,  and  Lardner. 

'  Professor  Spittler,  says  Michaelis,  p.  489,  hss  clearly  shown  that  the  16th 
Canon  of  the  Council  0/  Laodieea,  held  A.D.  363,  and  which  in  its  list  of  the 
Canonical  Books  of  Scripture  omits  the  Apocalypse,  is  a  forgery.  And  indeed 
in  the  chief  editions  of  the  Councils  the  Canon  is  noted  as  suspect.  So  e.  g. 
Harduin,  i.  792,  notes  in  the  margin,  "  Hunc  canonem  Dionysius  pnctermittit." 

*  See  the  summary  given  by  Michaelis,  p.  491. 
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Canoa  of  inspired  Scripture.  The  Syrian  Church  too 
seems  to  have  received  it,  both  before  and  after  the  time 
of  its  most  eminent  Doctor  of  the  4th  century,'  just  be- 
fore alluded  to,  Ephrem  Syrus : — a  Church  which  had 
its  ramifications,  not  only  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia, 
countries  nearest  to  the  mother  Syrian  Church,  but  also 
in  Arabia,  Persia,  Tartary,  China.  With  reference  to 
the  Nestorian  branch  of  which  Church  a  very  curious 
illustrative  memorial,  found  in  that  last-named  distant 
country  of  China,  has  furnished  decisive  evidence  of  the 
feet  of  the  Nestorian  Churches  there  receiving  it.  I  al- 
lude to  an  ancient  monument  (the  interest  of  the  locality, 
as  well  as  of  the  subject,  bids  me  here  to  particularize) 
dug  up  at  Sanxuen,  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Xensi»  in 
the  year  1625  ;  a  monument,  as  Michaelis  is  convinced,^ 
really  ancient  and  genuine.  It  bore  two  inscriptions, — 
one  in  Chinese,  the  other  in  Syriac, — referring  its  erec- 
tion to  the  year  of  the  Greeks  1092,  or  A.D.  781 ;  at 
which  time,  as  well  as  some  centuries  later,  there  was  a 
very  numerous  colony  of  Nestorian  Syrians,  who  regu- 
larly received  their  bishops  from  the  Nestorian  patriarch. 
And  on  this  monument  mention  was  made  of  the  New 
Testament  as  containing  twenty -seven  books : — a  proof, 
adds  Michaelis,  that  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been 
included  in  the  number. 


Chap.  II. — ^The  Date  of  the  Apocalypse. 

This  is  my  second  preliminary  point  of  inquiry,  and 
one  on  which  also  the  historical  evidence  will  be  found 
both  direct  and  conclusive.  For  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus, 

^  See  Michaelis,  p.  495.  '  Michaelis,  p.  497,  from  whom  I  ahstract. 

D  2 
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— Polycarp's  disciple,  let  it  be  again  remembered,  who 
was  himself  the  disciple  of  the  apostle  John^ — is  as  ex- 
press to  the  point  in  question  as  it  is  unexceptionable. 
Speaking  of  the  name  and  number  of  the  Beast  in  the 
Apocalypse,  he  says,  that  had  this  been  a  matter  then  to 
be  made  known,  it  would  have  been  disclosed  by  him 
who  saw  the  Apocalypse :  *'  For  it "  (the  Apocalypse 
evidently)  "  was  seen  no  very  long  time  ago ;  but  almost 
in  our  age,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.^  * 
The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  this  tes- 
timony, and  force  another  meaning  on  Irenseus*  words, 
by  those  whose  views  and  theories  made  them  wish  to 
do  so,'  have  utterly  failed.'  It  is  as  clear  a  testimony 
on  the  point  it  relates  to,  as  there  can  be  found  to  any 
other  fact  in  any  other  historian. 

'  The  following  it  the  patsage,  which  I  quote  in  fall  from  Euaebiua,  H.  E.  iii. 
18 .  Tpofpmp  yt  r9t  6  Eifnfroiof  wtpt  riis  4^*  ^'  tcora  ror  Arrixpov  itpoaiffptea 
^pofiMVUIs,  w  rp  ImoyPB  Xryofitpjf  AvoicaXv^fi,  avrats  avKXafiius  cr  vfjuvry  tamt 
wpot  rat  alptetit  ravra  wtpi  tb  Uoatnfa  ^ifiriy.  Ei  8t  fSfi  aya^aif^ow  9  9 
rpf  rvr  icaipy  itup  vrrcaOot  ravoiia  raro,  8i*  fjcfira  av  •ppcOif 
raicairi^r  AiroicaXv^ir  kftpattoros"  08c  7ap  wpo  iraAAs 
XpovB  impaBn,  aWa  vx'^^  **'<  Ti|f  i^  fA  crt  pas  ywtat,  wpos 
r^rtXtt  T||s   AafiffTiarov  apx^'* 

'  Michaelia,  p.  525,  thus  candidly  acknowledges  the  origin  and  object  of  these 
attempts.  "  Several  modern  commentators,  wko  «'uA  to  refer  tke  Apocalypse  to 
the  rei^  of  Nero,  that  ihey  may  be  better  able  to  explain  itt  propheciet,  contend 
that  the  words  of  Irensus  have  been  misunderstood  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  and 
that  Ireneus  did  not  mean  to  soy  that  the  Revelation  was  sei'n  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian." 

'  It  will  only  need,  I  am  persuaded,  to  mention  the  three  several  new  constnic- 
tions  proposed  of  the  words  of  Irenseus,  in  order  to  convince  the  intelligent  and 
candid  reader  of  their  absurdity  and  extravagance. 

1.  fVettiein  proposes  to  apply  the  verb  impoBfi  not  to  AvoaaXvipfis,  (notwith- 
standing the  iwpoKoTot  ri|v  AiroicaXv^y  of  the  clause  immediately  preceding,  (but 
to  IcMTKiis :  in  the  sense  that  St.  John  was  seen  at  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign ! ! 

2.  Knittel  would  apply  the  same  verb  JvpaBri  to  the  opo/ia  of  the  clause  next 
but  one  preceding ;  in  the  sense  that  the  name  ofAniichritt,  via.  Tc<r«y,  (which, 
together  with  Aarf  ims,  had  been  mentioned  a  little  before  as  a  likely  solution  of 
the  enigma,)  had  been  discovered  only  at  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign :  Domi- 
tian's prsenomen  being  Titus ;  and  his  character,  as  a  Bw/iaxos,  and  persecutor, 
and  fit  type  of  Antichrist,  then  at  length  made  known  by  his  persecutions  of  the 
Christians ! — This,  let  it  be  observed,  though  the  verb  in  Ireneus'  Uxl  is  IvpciAi, 
not  c^cOii,  or  epp^Bti, — the  noun  Tfiroir  not  Tiros, — and  the  real  name  declared 
to  be  still  a  mystery,  and  only  the  subject  of  conjecture  1 1 

3.  Harenberg,  admitting  that  the  }«pa9i|  must  be  construed  viitb  the  Aroica- 
Xv^iSf  as  its  nominative,  proposes  to  give  that  nominative  noun  quite  a  different 
sense  here  from  what  it  had  in  the  clause  preceding :  and  whereas  it  there  meant 
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Nor  is  it  unsupported  by  other  testimony.  First, 
(not  to  insist  on  TertuUian,^)  Clement  of  Alexandria 
indirectly,  but  clearly  confirms  the  statement  Relating 
the  well-known  story  of  St.  John  and  the  robber,  be 
speaks  of  it  as  enacted  by  the  apostle  on  his  return  from 
exile  in  Patmos,  "  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant ; " '  and 
represents  him  as  then  an  infirm  old  man.'  Now  ''  the 
tyrant^*^  whose  death  is  referred  to,  must  necessarily  be 
either  Nero  or  Domitian;  as  these  were,  up  to  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  the  only  imperial  persecutors  of  the  Chris- 
tian body.  And  Nero  it  can  scarcely  be :  since  at  the  time 
of  Nero's  persecution,  St.  John  was  by  no  means  an  infirm 
old  man;  being  probably  not  much  above,  if  indeed  so 
much  as,  sixty  years  of  age.^  Thus  it  mustrather  have  been, 
so  as  Eusebius  explains  Clement,  the  tyrant^  Domiti- 

the  Apocalyptie  vUi&n  seen  by  St.  John,  here  to  make  it  the  Apocalyptic  Book, 
or  Vdiume;  «hich  Book,  says  he,  was  not  seen, — that  is,  not  seen  by  the  Chris- 
tiana  in  Gaul, — till  the  end  of  Domitian *s  reign :  the  words,  "  by  the  Christians 
of  Gaul,"  or  something  tantamount,  being  thus  further  supplied !  ! 

Michadis  (p.  525)  allows  the  great  improbability  of  this  solution.  Yet  it  is 
an  explanation  somewhat  like  it  that  was  the  best  Sir  I.  Newton  could  demise,  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  force  of  freneus'  testimony :  "  Perhaps  he  might  have 
heard  from  his  master  Polycarp  that  he  had  received  this  took  from  John  about 
the  time  of  Domitian*s  death .  or  indeed  John  might  himself  at  that  time  have 
made  a  new  publication  of  it;  from  whence  Irenseus  might  imagine  it  was  then 
but  newly  written." — Let  me  add  that  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicon  (ad  Ann.  14 
Domit.)  gives  his  construction  of  Ireneus'  sentence,  according  to  common  sense 
and  grammar,  thus  :  twOa  tiip  AwoaaXv^iv  Iwpaiccv,  6s  BqAoi  Eipifycuot . 

'  Tertullian  in  his  Apolog.  ch.  5,  says  that  Domiiian,  the  next  persecutor  after 
Nero,  soon  recalled  those  whom  relegaverat : — ^a  word  this  often  used  elsewhere 
of  John's  banishment  by  Domitian  ;  and  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  20,  expressly  said 
to  be  so  meant  by  Tertullian. 

'  So  in  his  Quis  Dives  Satvetur,  Chap,  xlii ;  a  story  copied  by  Eusebius  into 
his  H.  E  Book  iii.  ch.  23,  and  which  begins  thus  :  ErciBi}  70^,  re  rvpawre 
r§\9vrrnraPT0Sj  am  rris  TLarfjia ri^r  tn^ov  fAeniXBtv  ci5  nyr  E^cop. 

'  The  statement,  eiri\a$ofAtPos  nis  ^Aiicmr  nji  ieanov,  and  the  appellative  top 
y^porra,  both  occur  in  reference  to  him :  the  latter  twice  over. 

*  For  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  considerably  younger  than  our  Lord.  The 
traditionary  reports  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  all  tend  to  that  conclu- 
sion. And  Jerome,  Adv.  Jovin.  Lib.  i,  says  expressly  of  his  age  when  first  called 
by  Christ,  "  Ut  autem  sciamus  tunc  fuisse  puerum  manifestissimd  docent  eccle- 
siastics historise."  Now  Nero's  persecution  broke  out  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
64,  and  ended  with  Nero's  death,  A.D.  68. 

*  Compare  with  Clement's  emphatic  designation  of  Domitian,  as  I  suppose, 
under  the  appellation  "  the  tyrant,"  the  undoubted  application  to  Domitian  of 
the  same  title,  in  the  same  emphatic  manner,  by  the  author  of  the  De  Mortibus 
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tfn.i — Secondly,  Victorinus  (Bishop  of  Pettaw,  and  mar- 
tyr in  DiocIetian*s  persecution)  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  written  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
says  twice  over  expressly,  and  in  a  part  that  bears  no  mark 
of  interpolation,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  seen  by  the 
Apostle  John  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  when  banished  thither 

Pertecutorum,  whether  LacUntius,  or  some  cotemporary ;  "  reciuU  actis  ty- 
rannV  M.  P.  c.  3.  ad  fin.  So  also  in  Apolloniui  Ty^^**  celebrated  second 
tight  notification  of  Domitian^s  death ;  "  Strike  the  ijfrani,*'  &c. 

'  I  roust  not  omit  to  mention  that  Sir  I.  Newton  endeaTours  to  draw  a  contrary 
conclusion  from  this  story ;  and  to  make  it  support  his  theory  of  St.  John's 
having  been  banished  to  Patmos,  agd  seen  the  Apocalypse,  under  Nerc.  His 
statement  is  this.  "  Chrysostom  says  that  the  young  reprobate  continued  captain 
of  the  robbers  a  long  time.  Therefore  this  is  a  ttory  af  moKy  yeart :  and  requires 
that  John  should  have  returned  from  Patmos  rather  at  the  death  of  Nero  than 
of  Domiiian ;  because  between  Domitian's  death  and  that  of  St.  John  there  were 
but  two  and  a  half  years."  (So  too  argues  Dr.  Ulloch.)  But  Chrysoetom*s 
"  long  time'*  is  indefinite.  And  that  it  was  not  meant  to  signify  many  yeart 
appears  pretty  clearly  on  reference  to  the  original;  since  the  reprobate  is  there 
designated  as  still  a  ywmg  man  when  recovered  by  St.  John.*  It  must  be  added 
that  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  lived  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  after  his 
return :  the  time  being  three  yesrs  according  to  Cat<«,  four  according  to  Batnage. 
SeeLardner,  v.427.f 

Very  much  the  same  limitation  of  the  interval  between  this  man's  first  conver- 
sion and  recovery  sppesrs  in  ClemenVt  narrative,  who  is  the  original  relator  of 
the  story.  He  depicts  the  subject  of  the  story  as  a  youth  lueoriy  groum  up,  when 
first  seen  and  presented  to  the  bishop  of  the  place  by  St.  John;  wpoafiKtins 
p*wtVK99  iKoror  r^  awfAari,  &c.  He  speaks  of  the  interval  simply  thus:  XP^^' 
f r  futff^,  "  A  certain  interval  of  time  pott,**  And  St.  John's  later  visit,  in 
which  he  reclaimed  this  young  man  from  the  bishop,  Is  spoken  of  as  if  his  next 
and  second  visit :  made  on  occasion  of  some  affair  arising  in  the  district  church, 
which  caused  them  to  send  for  him.  Xporos  w  /uaqf  koi,  rivet  wiriw^&evan*  XP^uu, 
anucoAoiwi  roe  ImmMfne' — just  as  if  he  had  in  the  interval  still  lived  at  Ephesua, 
within  call ;  and  meanwhile  no  particular  occasion  had  arisen  for  his  personal 
presence,  till  tlien. 


*  The  passage  (Ad  Theodor.  Laps.)  is  this.  Ta  b§  cora  row  pcov  cmiMr  re»^ 
wper§po9  fue  Imaeeev  roe  Z«/Mwov  71  rofM»ov  fiaihrniVy  trtpev  8«  tiri  woXwf  Ktierop- 
Xn^ema  xpovov,  etu  voXty  Into  rtw  kytmw  rev  fiaeaptov  $iiptv$€rra  X**P^^'  •  •  •  **^ 
avror  eyeons,  .  .  .  icai  eov  voAAokis  i^uoyea  Bav/ia^orrot  Tify  avynarafiaete  npr 
«oXAi|v,  actti  dri  rifw  alfiaxBtteae  epttroe  c^nirf  Scalar  r^  n y  vc^x*^*'*  'Mi  otrms 
avrow  ffvi  ra  wportpa  tvanryayf.     Where  mark  the  r^  et^  in  the  conclusion. 

t  Let  me  add  that  Chrysostom,  in  common  with  other  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
(followed,  1  might  add,  by  Whitby,  Macknight.  and  many  other  learned  mo- 
dems.) dated  St.  Paul's  2nd  Epistle  to  Timothy  (then  Bishop  of  Ephesus)  just 
before  St.  Paul's  martyrdom,  near  the  end  of  Nero's  persecution  {Aoku  i»ei  wpes 
ry  rtXci  tiroi  abrji  if  «iriroAi|,  ry»  yap  i|8i|,  ^airi,  ovcrSo^uu.  Homily  on  2  Tim. 
ad  init.)  And  is  it  likely  that  he  supposed  St.  John  to  have  addrest  the  church 
of  Ephesus,  and  the  other  six  Asiatic  churches,  so  as  described  in  the  Apocalypse, 
at  the  very  time  when  St.  Paul  (himself  the  apostolic  superintendant  of  the 
Ephesian  church)  was  yet  living ;  or  just  immediately  after  his  death :  so  as  the 
notion  of  Chrysostom'^  having  referred  St.  John's  exile  in  Patmos  to  Nero's 
persecution  requires  ? 
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by  the  Roman  Emperor  DomitianJ — ^To  the  same  effect, 
thirdly 9  is  the  testimony  of  an  Apocryphal  author  who 
wrote  a  history  of  St.  John  under  the  name  of  Prochorus, 
one  of  the  seven  primary  deacons  mentioned  in  the 
Acts ;  *  a  work,  I  conceive,  of  the  third  century,  and 
the  same  perhaps  as  one  noted  among  the  spurious  by 
Athanasius  ^ — Again,  Eusebius'  testimony  may  be  cited 

*  The  two  passages  are  as  follows,  taken  from  the  edition  of  the  work  given 
in  the  BiUiotbeca  Patr.  Max.  Vol.  iii.  pp  419,  420. 

1.  On  Apoc.  z.  11,  "Thou  must  prophesy  again,"  he  observes;  "  Hoc  est 
quoniam,  quando  hoc  vidit  Joannes,  erat  in  insuli  Pathmos,  in  metallum  damna- 
ttts  k  DomUiano  Cnsare.  Ibi  ergo  yidit  Apocalypsim :  et  cum  senior  jam  putaret 
se  per  passionem  accepturum  receptionem,  interfecto  Domitiano  omnia  judicia 
^us  solata  sunt ;  et  Joannes,  de  metallo  dimissus,  sic  postek  tradidit  banc  ean- 
dem  quam  acceperat  k  Domino  Apocalypsim." 

2.  On  Apoc.  xvii.  10,  about  the  Beast's  scYenth  and  eighth  heads,  he  writes : 
"  lotelUgi  opertet  tempus  quo  Scripture  Apocalypsis  edits  est.  Quoniam  tunc 
erat  C^Biar  Damitianua ;  ante  ilium  autem  fueret  Titus  frater  illius,  et  Vespasia- 
nus  pater,  Galba,  Otho,  et  Vitellius.  Hi  sunt  quinque  qui  ceciderunt :  unus 
eztat  tub  quo  teribitur  Apocalypsis ;— JDomt/ianut  scilicet.  Alius  nondum  venit ; 
Nervam  dicit." 

I  have  alluded  to  the  work  now  come  down  to  us  as  Victorinus'  Commentary, 
and  from  which  I  have  quoted  the  above,  as  interpolated.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  supposing  it  to  be  really  in  the  main  Victorinus'  Commentary :  for  Jerome 
speaks  of  Victorinus'  Comment  as  millennarian,  whereas  the  Comment  extant 
ends  with  a  direct  reprobation  of  roillennarianism.*  Hence  a  doubt  as  to  its 
genuineness.  Of  this,  however,  I  am,  in  conjunction  with  Tillemont  and  1  think 
Lardner,  (see  his  Vol.  iii.  p.  167,)  well  persuaded.  For  the  anti-millennarian 
dosing  sentence  (as  also  another  that  involves  an  anachronism  f )  is  evidently 
patched  on  by  some  transcriber  or  editor  of  those  sentiments ;  and  there  still 
remain  in  the  body  of  the  piece  millennarian  passages,  of  the  precise  character 
described  by  Jerome.  Lardner  has  cited  one  of  this  kind,  which  I  subjoin  in  a 
Note. I  Another,  still  more  decisive,  has  met  my  own  eye.  On  the  passage, 
''Thrust  in  thy  sharp  sickle,  and  gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth," 
(Apoc.  xiv.  18)  the  Comment  explains  it  of  the  destruction  of  the  unbelieving 
nations  "  in  atheniu  Domini  et  apertione  regni  sanctorum."  B.  P.  M.  iii.  p.  420. 
See  for  fuller  information  my  notices  of  Victorinus  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  iv. 
'  Acts  vi.  5 ;  "  They  chose  Stephen  and  Philip  and  Prochorus,  &c. 

'  Such  u  Bellarmine's  conjecture,  ("  Fortasse  hec  Prochori  Narratio  de  rebus 
OesHs  Sandi  Joannis,  est  liber  ille  qui  sub  nomine '' Oircui^tlt  Joannis"  inter 
Apocrypha  recensetur  k  Sancto  Athanasio  in  Synopsi,")  prefixed  to  the  work  in 
the  B.  P.  M.  ii.  46.  It  is  under  an  impression  of  the  probability  of  this  being 
the  work  referred  to  by  Athanasius,  that  I  have  placed  it  in  the  third  century  at 
latest.    Forgeries  under  the  names  of  apostles,  &c,  began  almost  before  the  end 

*  "  Ergo  audiendi  non  sunt  qui  mille  annorum  regnum  terrenum  esse  confir- 
mant."     B.P.M.  p.421. 

t  One  in  which  Theodoras  ^tome  is  referred  to,  a  work  of  the  sixth  century ; 
"  Sunt  autem  libri  Veteris  Testament!  qui  accipiuntur  24,  quos  in  Epitomis 
Theodori  invenias."  Ibid.  p.  417.  This  sentence  is  so  entirely  detached,  that 
it  might  be  taken  out  without  at  all  disturbing  the  sense  of  the  context. 

X  "  In  Judaei  ubi  omnes  sancti  conventuri  sunt,  et  Dominum  suum  adora- 
tun."     Ibid.  p.  415. 
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on  the  date  of  the  Apocalyptic  revelation,  (though  he 
doubted  about  its  author,)  as  expressing  his  deliberate 
adoption  of  the  statement  of  Irenseus.' — ^Thesame  is  the 
recorded  judgment  of  Jerome;^  the  same  of  SulpUius  Se- 
verus^. — Further,  we  find  a  distinct  statement  of  similar 
purport  in  Primasius^  an  eminent  Augustinian  commen- 
tator on  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  sixth  century.  In  his 
Preface  to  this  Commentary,  he  speaks  of  the  Apocalyptic 
visions  having  been  seen  by  St.  John  when  banished  and 
condemned  to  the  mines  in  Patmos  by  the  Emperor  Do- 
mitian.^ — And  more  might  yet  be  added/ 

of  the  first  century  (see  Mosh.  i.  2.  2.  17,  ii.  2.  3.  15).  and  continued  (as  in  the 
notable  case  of  Dionytiui  the  Areopagiif)  even  in  the  fourth.  The  Pseudo-Pro- 
chorus  is  very  full  on  the  subject  of  DomitiatCt  concern  in  the  per^^ecution;  and 
gives  the  Emperor's  pretended  Rescript,  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  heathens  who 
had  applied  for  it,  condemning  the  apostle  to  the  mines  in  Patmos.  Chap.  xiv. 
B.  P.  M.  ii.  53. 

*  Immediately  before  the  quotation  made  by  him  from  Irensus,  which  I  have 
given  at  full  in  the  first  Note  of  this  chapter,  Eusebius  says,  "  In  this  perseco- 
tion  {under  Domitian)  it  is  rc|K>rted  that  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangeliit,  being 
yet  alive,  was  banished  into  the  island  Patmos,  for  the  testimony  of  the  word  of 
God."  The  whole  of  this  report,  however,  he  gives  as  ft-om  Irensus.  And  the 
date,  as  well  as  mention  of  the  Apocalyptic  John  as  John  the  Apostle  and  Evan- 
gelist, might  perhaps  be  deemed  a  part  of  that  report,  rather  than  his  own 
opinion.  But  in  another  passage,  viz.  H.  E.  iii.  29,  soon  following,  he  adds  a 
statement  showing  that  he  too  judged  that  to  have  been  the  time  of  the  vision, 
whichever  John  was  the  seer:  for  he  says;  "  About  this  time  (Domitian's  reign) 
was  the  Heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  continued  for  a  short  time ;  of  which 
tL\w  the  Revelatum  of  John  makes  mention." — And  so  too  in  his  Chronicon; 
where  he  places  St.  John's  banishment  at  the  14th  year  of  Domitian. 

In  Note  5.  p.  43,  it  will  be  shnwn  that  there  is  nothing  contradictory  to  this 
in  his  Rtaterrent  on  the  same  subject  in  his  Demonstratio  Evangelica. 

'  "  Vidit  enim  (sc.  Joannes  Apostolus)  in  Patmo  insula  in  quil  fuerat  k  Domi- 
tiano  Principe  ob  Domini  martyrium  relegatus,  Apocal)  psim."  Adv.  Jovin.  Lib.  i. 
So  again  in  his  De  V.  I.  chip.  9,  where  he  speaks  of  John's  banishment  as  an 
event  that  occurred  in  the  14th  year  of  Domitian 's  r«>ign.    Lardner,  iv.  446. 

I  may  add  that  in  the  Epist.  44  PauUe  et  Ewtochii  ad  Marcellam,  given  in  Je- 
rome's works,  Tom.  iv.  it.  549,  (Bened.  Ed.)  the  Apocalypse  is  spoken  of  as 
written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

'  "  Interjecto  deinde  tempore  Domitianus,  Vespasiani  filius,  persecutus  est 
Christianos :  quo  tempore  Joannem  Apostolum  atque  Evangelistam  in  Pathmon 
insulam  relegavit :  ubi  ille  librum  Apocalypsin  conscriptum  edidit."  Hist.  Sacr. 
Lib.  ii.  chap,  xxtlx  (at  zlv).     Lardner,  iv.  575. 

*  I  (]uote  from  it  as  given  in  the  B.  P.  M.  x.  288.  "  Hec  autem  eo  tempore 
videre  promeruit,  quo  in  Patmos  insula  pro  Christo  i  Domitiano  Casare  ezilio 
missus,  et  metallo  damnatus,  terminis  arcebatur  inclusus." 

'  E.  g.  the  testimony  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  about  600  A.D.  in  a  chronicle  of  his 
own;  (see  Lardner,  v.  140;)  and  somewhat  later  of  the  venerable  Bede.  See 
his  Homily  on  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  also  his  Prologue  to  the  Seven  Ca- 
tholic Epistles,  quoted  in  Lardner.  V.  145. — Lastly  the  old  Roman  Martyr ologff, 
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Such  is  the  later  and  subsidiary  Patristic  testimony 
still  extant,  to  the  fact  of  St.  John  having  seen  the  Apo- 
calyptic visions  in  Patmos  under  the  reign  of  Domitian : 
— a  chain  of  testimony  not  to  be  viewed  (so  as  Tilloch 
would  quite  unwarrantably  represent  it)^  as  but  the  re- 
petition of  that  of  Irenseus,  whom  indeed  for  the  most 
part  these  writers  do  not  even  refer  to  ; '  but  as  their 
own  deliberate  independent  judgment,  formed  on  aU  the 
evidence  that  then  existed.  As  to  any  contrary  early 
tradition  respecting  the  date,  if  such  there  was,  (as  Sir 
I.  Newton  and  Tilloch,  still  without  any  warrant  of 
historic  record,  have  assumed,^)  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
unknown  to  them.  And  their  total  silence  respecting  it 
is  only  explicable  on  one  of  two  suppositions  ;  viz.  either 
that  it  did  not  exist,  or  that  they  deemed  it  undeserving 
of  credit,  and  not  even  worth  the  notice. 

Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at :  seeing  that  as  to  any 
contrary  statement  on  the  point  in  question,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  none  whatsoever  until  the  time  of 
Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century  :  a  writer  whose  work  is  de- 
cried by  Mosheim  as  •'  full  of  blots  and  errors,  through 
the  levity  and  ignorance  of  the  author :  "  ^  and  who  in 
his  statement  on  this  very  point, — supposing  it  correctly 

•  JJ-^^%  obwrves  on  Heb.  iv.  3,  asserts  that  Antipas,  mentioned  Apoc.  ii.  13, 
tiiae'^  "**^^Fd<*™  under  Domitian ;  so  fixing  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse  to  a 
And r*      *****  event.    This  martyriuro  of  Antipas  is,  I  presume,  the  same  that 

1  ;fj»  of  Cesarea  in  his  Apocalyptic  Commentary  told  to  us  he  had  seen. 

Wao'a  **?*ev«r  numerous  the  authors  are  who  ascribe  it  to  the  end  of  Domi- 

^^^^•^ign,  the  testimony  of  all  of  them  may  be  resolved  into  that  of  me  tn- 

T^JTr^  whom  they  copied,  (p.  9,  "  whom  they  refer  to.")  namely,  Irenaeus." 

Sir  fir  ^  '•**  Apocalypse,  p.  14.    So  again  pp.  8,  9,  41.     He  adds.  p.  6.  after 

^atJ^  Newton,  that  Irenaeus  fint  introduced  this  opinion.— Why  not  rather 

TY*»  or  Poipcarp  ? 

J  T^f^y  Ihc  reader  to  refer  back  to  the  extracts  as  evidence  on  this  point. 

th^jir!T^  <<welJ  much  on  thi»  hypothesis.     Sir  I.  Newton  calls  it  *'  a  tradition  in 

cour^j      ***«*«»* *     TUJoch  says,  p.  9.  **Epiphanius  followed  some  other"   (of 

opi„j     *^'"'«>r)  "authoriiy  now  lost :  "  p.  10.  "  Early  commentators  held  the 

•    *c.  *  iv.  2.  2.  9. 
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written,  and  not  an  error  of  transcription  in  our  copies, 
— so  exemplifies  this  igAorance^  as  well  to  justify  its 
silent  neglect  by  those  writers  of  our  catena,  viz.  Jtroniy 
SulpUius,  and  Primasius,  who  lived  after  him.  For  he 
speaks  of  St.  John  having  prophesied  when  in  the  isle 
of  Patmos,  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  :  ' — 
a  time  when,  as  Michaelis  justly  observes,'  it  does  not 
appear  from  history  that  there  was  any  imperial  perse- 
cution of  the  Christian  body  whatsoever  ;  and  when 
moreover  the  probability  is  that  of  the  seven  Apocalyptic 
churches  scarce  one  was  as  yet  in  existence,^  and  the 
Apostle  John  moreover  in  no  way  associated  with  the 
district/  But  indeed  one  is  almost  forced  to  suspect 
some  strange  error  in  the  transcriber.  For  Epiphanius 
elsewhere  implies  John's  age  to  have  been  ninety  at  the 
time  of  his  return  from  Patmos/  And  can  we  suppose 
that  he  really  thought  John  to  have  been  ninety  years  old 
before  A.D.  54,  which  was  the  latest  year  of  the  life  of 
Claudius,  or  about  seventy  when  called  by  Christ  to  be 
his  disciple  ?  * — Besides  whose  strange  theory  we  are  re- 

^  Avrov  8f  irpo^ifTf utrorrof  tw  XP'*^*^  KAavSiov  Katffapos  unnarm,  6r*  c«f  ti|p 
narftor  rifiror  iwnp^w.     Haer.  51,  o.  33,  quoted  by  Lardser,  it.  190. 
*  Ibid.  p.  620.  *  See  Note  ^  p.  47. 

*  The  reader  should  remember,  that  in  the  Acts  and  Apostolic  Epiaties  we 
have  an  authentic  history,  or  liistorical  notices,  of  the  state  of  the  Christian 
Church  throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  which  lasted  only  from 
A.D.  41  to  54.  So  that  we  are  perfectly  in  a  situation  to  compare  the  fscts  of 
the  case  with  the  theory,  as  to  the  time  of  the  Apocalyptic  publication  thus 
broached  in  Epiphanius,  and  so  convince  ourselves  of  its  falsehood. 

*  The  passage  I  refer  to  is  one  in  which  Epiphanius  speaks  of  John  writing* 
his  Gospel,  given  in  Lardner,  iv.  188.  Aio  ^^or  tawymg^t  ro  kytonf  Hrcvfia 
Tor  Iwonnf y,  wapatrovfurw  cua77f Xuraar9a<  8«'  €vKaB«uaf  teai  rtarmwo^pownfif,  «iri 
rp  yiipaXti^  avrov  ^Xiicif ,  fitra  mi  crrt nimrra  nft  4avrcv  gvift,  ft/era  nif  airrov 
mro  Tifs  nar^iov  MraM>8oir,n|r  cvi  KAovStov  ywofupw  Kaurupor  km  fura  Imvatvif 
Tov  StarfMiffcu  avroi'  airo  [f.  fvi]  n|f  Ainat  orcryica^frai  fK9f<r0b#«  ro  cvdyyvAior. 
Where  we  may  moat  naturally  understand  the  "  <^er  ninety  yean  of  age,"  as  in 
chronological  apposition  with  the  "  (tfier  the  return  from  Patmoij  wtUek  wa» 
under  Claudiut  the  Emperor,** 

'  See  Note  3  p.  37.  suprk.— At  p.  190  Lardner  expresses  his  suspicion  of  an 
error  of  transcription  in  the  passage  given  in  my  Note  '  above.  And  Vitringa 
intimates  that  he  should  have  thought  the  same,  but  from  the  circumstance  of 
Epiphanius  twice  over  making  the  statement. — The  same  suspicion,  and  the 
same  difRculty,  must  have  crossed  the  mind,  I  should  think,  of  every  inquirer. 
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minded  by  Newton  and  Tilloch  of  yet  another  testimony 
to  the  early^date  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  subscriplioh 
to  a  Syriac  version  of  the  book,  written  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century,^  is  thus  worded;  "The 
Revelation  which  was  made  by  God  to  John  the  Evan- 
gelist in  the  island  of  Patmos,  whither  he  was  banished 
by  the  Emperor  Nero.''  But  of  what  value  is  this  opi- 
nion, then  first  broached,  as  it  would  appear?^ — Or 
again,  of  what  that  of  the  commentator  Arethas,  pro- 
mulgated still  two  or  three  centuries  later,^  to  the  effect 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before  the  destruction 
of  Jei^isalem  ;  ^  an  opinion  contradicted  indeed  else- 
where in  the  body  of  his  work  by  himself?^ — Alike  the 

'  "  The  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  is  now  known  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Philoxenlan  venion,  which  was  made  by  Polycarp  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century."    Michadis  p.  521. 

'  Bfay  not  the  mistSLke  have  arisen  from  DmniJtian  having  sometimes  the  title 
of  Nero  given  him ;  and  in  fact  the  nfigmiU  writer  of  the  Syriac  subscription 
have  meant  Domtlion,  not  Nero  r 

Thus  Juvenal  iv.  37  : 

Quum  jam  semianimem  laceraret  Flavins  orbem 
Ultimus,  et  calvo  serviret  Roma  Nervni, 

On  which  Ruperti  observes :  "  Alteri  Neroni.    Nota  sunt  Ausonii  verba ; 
Et  Titus  Imperii  felii  brevitate,  sequutus 
Prater,  quem  Calvum  dixit  sua  Roma  Neronem. 

Similarly  TertuUian,  in  his  Apolog.  ch.  5,  speaks  of  "  Domitianus  portio 
Nenmit.** 

'  On  Apoc.  ziii.  2,  "  The  beast  that  I  saw  was  like  to  a  leopard,  and  his  mouth 
like  a  lion*s/'  he  writes;  "  Per  os  leonis  regnum  designatur  Babyloniorum,  cui 
Saracenorum  regnum  manifest^  soccessit,  qubd  m  hoc  usque  iemput  rcgia  eerum 
BabyUme  sU."  B.  P.  M.  is.  77 1.  Now  the  Saracen  capital  of  Bagdad  near  Baby. 
ton  was  not  built  till  A.D.  762. — It  seems  strange  that  this  clear  evidence  of  a 
date  attaching  to  Arethat,  at  least  as  late  as  near  A.D.  800,  should  have  been 
overiooked  by  so  many  critics,  who  have  spoken  of  him  as  of  the  sixth  century. 
For  it  does  not  look  like  an  interpolation.  See  my  notice  of  Arethas  in  the 
Appendix  to  Vol.  iv. 

*  "  Nondum  enim  vastatio  a  Romania  illata  Judnos  invoWerat,  ubi  hsec  Evan* 
gdtsta  oracula  suscipiebat."    Comment,  in  Apoc.  vii.  4 ;  B.  P.  M.  ix.  759. 

Jndreas  had  previously  mentioned  that  certain  preceding  expositors  supposed 
an  allusion  to  this  event  in  Apoc.  vii ;  Tavra  tims  cis  np  tvi  Ovf^vao-ioiwv 
fittetAMn  wkiOfKioy  c^f Xa/3ar  awaitra,  rair  cifrq^rwr  cicaror  rpewo\ayfiff€urr*s  ', 
and  Michaelis,  p.  524,  suggests  that  Hippolytus'  lost  Comment  must  be  the  one 
referred  to.  But  I  find  what  answers  to  Andreas'  sUtemeot  in  Tichonius*  still 
extant  Commentary,  Homily  xiit ;  an  expositor  of  the  fourth  century.  This, 
however,  is  meant  in  a  retrospective  sense  simply  ;  just,  for  example,  as  Palmer's 
view  of  the  Seals.     See  my  notice  of  Tichonius  in  the  Appendix. 

*  On  Apoc.  i.  V,  he  cites  with  approbation  Eusebius'  date  ;  "  Relegatum  ipsum 
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one  and  the  other  slept  unnoticed  for  centuries.  And 
if  waked  up  by  critics  of  a  more  modern  age,  it  has  only 
been  (as  Michaelis,  we  have  seen,  confesses)  from  the 
supposed  necessity  of  such  dates,  in  order  to  any  possi- 
ble explanation  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies  J 

It  does  not  need  that  I  discuss  at  all  prominently 
certain  points  of  indirect  and  subsidiary  historical 
evidence,  in  favour  of  an  early  date,  which  these  writers 
have  also  called  in  to  their  aid.  A  sufficient  notice  of 
them  wiU  be  found  below  :  and  it  will  appear  that  they 
all,  like  the  direct  testimony  just  discussed,  prove  weak 
and  worthless  on  examination.' — Nor  will  the  only  other 

in  Pfttmum  insulam  mh  Domiliano  fuisse  Eusebias  Pamphili  in  Chronid  soi 
ritat."     B.  P.  M.  743.  ^    See  Note  2  p.  36  suprk. 

'  There  are  two  points  of  subeidiary  historic  evidence  urged  by  Sir  I.  Newton, 
in  proof  of  the  Apocalypse  having  been  written  in  Nero't  persecution ;  besides 
the  story  from  Clement  already  noticed  Note  4,  p.  37. 

Of  these  two  the  one  is  thus  stated  by  that  eminent  author,  *'  Eusebius  in 
his  Chronicle  and  Ecclesiastical  History  follows  Irenaeus :  but  afterwards  in  his 
Evangelical  Demonstrations  he  coigoins  the  bsnishment  of  John  into  Patmos 
with  the  deaths  of  Peter  and  Paul:  and  so  do  TertuUian,  and  Pseudo-Prochonis; 
as  well  as  the  first  author,  whoever  he  was,  of  that  very  ancient  fable,  that  John 
was  put  by  Nero  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  oil,  and,  coming  out  unhurt  was  banished 
by  him  into  Patmos.  Though  this  story  be  no  more  than  a  fiction,  yet  was  It 
founded  on  a  tradition  in  the  first  churches,  that  John  was  banished  into  Patmos 
in  the  days  of  Nero." 

On  this  I  observe. — 

1.  Eu$elriut,  after  briefly  sketching  the  earlier  persecutions  of  the  apostles  and 
disciples,  as  related  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  adds  that  subse- 
quently  to  these  (cir<  rovrois)  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  stoned  to  death ; 
and  then  passes  to  the  following  notice  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  which  is  the 
passage  referred  to  by  Sir  I.  Newton ;  Koi  ITrrpof  8f  ciri  'P«fti|s  ttara  act^oXirt 
ravpovTOf,  TlavXos  re  mrorf^iMrai,  I<»arvi|$  rt  n^tr^  TopoSiSorcu' — a  passage  fol- 
lowed by  the  general  statement  that  the  surviving  disciples,  undeterred  by  these 
things,  persisted  in  their  Christian  profession  and  designs.  Easebius  Dem. 
Evang.  Lib.  iii.  p.  116.  (Paris  1628.)  Thus  we  see  that  there  Is  here  no  inti- 
mstion  whatever  of  synchronism  between  the  two  events. 

2.  In  TertuUiari't  Treatise  De  Pres.  Haer.  c.  36,  (who  was  the  firsi  author  of 
the  story  referred  to*)  the  conjoined  mention  of  John's  being  thrown  into  trail  - 
ing  oil,  and  Paul's  and  Peter's  death,  is  not  at  all  a  chronological  but  a  local  con- 
junction. Speaking  of  Rome  he  says;  "Ista  qukmf  feiiz  ecclesia  coi  totam 
doctrinam  apostoli  ci^m  sanguine  profuderunt :  ubi  Petrus  passioni  Dominies 
adaequatur ;  ubi  Paulas  Joannis  [s.c.  Baptistae]  exitu  coronatur ;  ubi  apostolus 
Joannes,  posteaquam  in  oleum  igneum  demersus  nihil  passus  est,  in  insulam  re- 
legatur."  Not  a  tcorii  t>  said  of  this  last  transaction  having  taken  place  under 
Nero.  On  the  contrary,  tradition,  we  shaM  now  see,  referred  it  to  the  times  of 
DomUian.    For  first  Jerom  adv.  Jovinian  (Lib.  i.)  repeats  the  story  immediately 

•  See  Lardner,  il.  286.  t  Aliter,  Statu  felii.     So  Pameiius. 
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evidence  offered  on  their  side, — evidence  internal  in  its 
character,  and  which  has  been  urged  of  late  years  with 
great  earnestness  and  some  effect  ^  by  Dr.  Tilloch  and 
others,  after  Sir  Isaac  and  Bishop  Newton, — be  found 
at  all  better  able  to  bear  examination. 

For  what  is  the  main  argument  ?  It  is  founded  on 
certain  marked  similarities  discoverable,  as  they  suppose, 
in  sundry  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Paul^  written  before  Nero's 

after  the  clause  given  in  Note  1  p.  40  suprk,  wherein  he  states  Damiiian  to 
have  been  the  Emperor  that  benished  St.  John  to  Patmos.  Further  Sir  I.  New- 
ton's own  witness. 

3.  P»eudo-Prochorut  is  as  directly  against  him.  For  after  telling  the  story  at 
full  length,  and  similarly  conjoining  the  mention  of  this  event  with  that  of  Paul's 
and  Peter's  martyrdoms,  as  a  mere  association  of  pUice,  (for  he  supposes  it  to 
have  occurred  at  Rome,  and  that  thus  the  P<jrta  Laiina  in  that  city  became  a 
memorial  of  the  one  apostle,  as  the  Porta  Vaticana  was  of  the  two  others,)  after 
this,  I  say,  he  expressly  states  the  Emperor  by  whom  St.  John  was  thus 
thrown  into  the  oil  to  have  been  Domitian,  (who  soon  after  banished  him  to 
Patmos,)  not  Nero.  "Audiens  Domitianua  de  adventu  ejus  (Joannis),  jussit 
ut  proconsul  duceret  ante  Portam  Latinam,  et  in  ferventis  olei  dolium,  ilium  vi- 
vum  dimitti.*'.,.."Deus  enim  per  crudelem  tyrannum  consilium  suum  dispo- 
nebat,  ut,  sicut  virtu tibus  et  si^nis  Joannes  et  Petrus  socii  fuerunt,  ita  in  urbi 
RomIL  memoriam  haberent  sui  triumphi.  Sicut  enim  Porta  Vaticana,"  &c.  Do- 
miiian  is  a^^ain  and  again  mentioned  by  this  wriier  as  the  Emperor  concerned  in 
the  persecution  of  St.  John.    B.  V.  M.  ii.  62. 

One  <»mnot  but  greatly  regret  that  such  a  man  as  Sir  I.  Newton  should  have 
written  what  was  not  only  so  incorrect,  but  so  calculated  to  mislead.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  may  have  transcribed  from  others,  and  not  looked  into  the  originals. 

Tlie  other  point  of  subsidiary  historic  evidence  urged  by  Sir  Isaac,  and  repeated 
by  Dr.  TiJloch  with  ao  air  of  great  confidence  and  triumph,  p.  41,  is  the  early 
existence  o(  pseudo-Apocalypses  in  the  professing  Christian  Church  ;  especially 
ooe  by  Cerinthus,  who,  they  say,  lived  so  early  as  to  withstand  the  apostles  in 
the  first  Council  at  Jerusalem,  (Acts  xv,)  and  died  before  St.  John  ; — which  false 
Apocalypses  implied  the  previous  existence  of  the  true. — But  what  the  authority 
for  asaigning  this  early  date  to  Cerinthus  and  his  Apr>calypses7  It  is  well  known 
to  be  a  controverted  point  (as  Mosheim  says,  i.  2.  5.  16,  and  Lardncr  viii.  409) 
whether  Cerinthus  was  of  the  first  century  or  the  second.  Epiphanius, — ^the  in- 
accurate and  most  untrustworthy  Epiphanius, — is  the  only  author  of  the  story 
of  Cerinthus  being  at  the  Council  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand  Irenseus 
dates  the  Cerinthians  after  the  Nicolaitans  ;  which  last  he  deemed  (as  his  date 
of  the  Apocalypse  proves)  to  have  been  of  Domitian's  time.  Theodoret  implies  (as 
Lardner  obfierves,  ibid.)  that  Cerinthus  did  not  arise  till  the  old  age  of  St  John  ; 
and  Epiphanius  himself  puts  the  Cerinthians  elsewhere  after  the  Carpocratians, 
whom  all  place,  I  believe,  (See  Lardner  393)  after  the  end  of  the  first  century. 

Let  me  add,  had  these  perverters  of  St,  John's  Apocalypse  written  as  early  as 
Tilloch  asserts,  might  we  not  presume  that  they  would  have  been  as  specifically 
reprobated,  as  those  that  wrested  St.  Paid's  epistles,  in  2  Peter  iii.  16  ? 

•  See  the  notices  of  it  by  Burgh  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Comment  on  the 
Revelation,  and  by  a  Reviewer  in  the  Investigator ^  Vol.  i.  p.  213.  The  former 
entirely  adopts  and  approves  the  argument ;  the  latter  however  much  more 
cautiously,  and  only  in  part. 
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death,  to  passages  in  the  Apocalypse ;  whence  they  infer 
that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  first,  the  Epistles  after* 
wards.^  Now  in  a  question  of  this  kind  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  cases  of  reference  to  some  ante- 
cedent writing, — whether  direct^  or  by  means  of  the 
article  or  pronouns  demonstrative^ — and  those  of  niere 
similarity  of  thought  or  expression.  Of  the  former 
class  of  examples,  adduced  by  these  critics  from  the 
apostolic  epistles,  there  is  not  one,  I  believe,  which  is  not 
explicable  as  a  reference  to  the  previous  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament.'  As  to  cases  of  mere  similarity  and 
coincidence  of  thought^  if  we  may  often  see  much  of  it 
even  in  uninspired  writings,  without  implying  imitation 
on  the  part  of  one  or  other  of  the  writers,  how  much 
more  may  we  expect  undesigned  resemblances  in  in- 
spired writings,  such  as  are  both  the  Epistles  and  Book 
of  the  Apocalypse  spoken  of;  seeing  that,  though 
written  by  different  human  penmen,  they  were  inspired 
by  one  and  the  same  divine  Spirit : '  which  Spirit  may 
just  as  well  be  supposed  to  have  dictated  an  idea  or  brief 
sketch  to  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  which  was  afterwards  to 
be  developed  in  the  finished  pictures  of  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John,  as  to  have  spoken  by  those  first-mentioned 
Apostles  in  terms  or  figures  borrowed  from  the  pre- 

'  See  the  enumeration  of  them  in  Sir  I.  Newton  and  Dr.  Tilioch.  The  moat 
striking,  I  think,  are  those  from  St.  Peter  ahout  the  church  at  Babylon,  therofol 
prisMthood,  and  new  heavens  and  new  earth  ;  and  those  from  the  Hebrews  about 
the  heavenly  tabbatism,  the  general  cujemMy,  the  coming  unto  Mount  Zion,  the 
city  that  hath  the  foundations,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  :  also,  as  Dr.  Tilioch  adds, 
p.  99,  and  his  Reviewer  in  the  Investigator,  the  ezpressiohs  in  1  Cor.  zv.  52, 
about  the  Uut  Trumpet's  sounding,  and  in  Gal.  iv.  26  about  the  Jerusalem  above, 
which  is  the  mother  of  us  all. 

'  E.  g.  St.  Peter's  promised  new  heavens  and  new  earth  may  be  referred  to 
Isa.  Izv.  n,  Ixvi.  22,  as  well  as  to  Apoc.  xxi.  1  ;  the  city  which  hath  the  foun- 
dations to  Isa.  liv.  II,  as  well  as  to  Apoc.  zzi.  14 ; — the  last  trumpet  to  Exod. 
xix.  16,  (compared  with  Heb.  zii.  19,  26  and  1  Thess.  iv.  16,)  as  well  as  to 
Apoc.  zi.  15. 

'  2  Peter  i.  20,  21 :  "  No  prophecy  of  the  scripture  is  of  any  private  interpre- 
tation :  for  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men 
of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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viously  promulged  pictures  of  the  Apocalypse.  All 
this  is  very  evident ;  and  with  it  the  exceeding  danger 
of  arguing,  so  as  Newton  and  Tilloch  have  done,  for 
the  chronological  priority  of  the  Apocalypse,  from  any 
supposed  imitations  of  it  which  they  may  think  to  trace 
in  one  and  another  of  the  apostolic  epistles.  But  it  is 
to  Dr.  Tilloch  himself  that  we  owe  the  setting  forth  of 
the  utter  unsoundness  and  error  of  this  their  argument 
in  the  clearest  light.  For  he  has  plainly  shown  that  on 
this  principle  there  must  be  allowed  proof  of  reference 
to  the  Apocalypse  in  St.  PauVs  two  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
Salomons^ — proof  as  conclusive  as  in  any  other  case  :  * 
— the  which  Epistles  were,  however,  notoriously  written  ' 
(and  iadeed  other  of  the  Epistles  also  ^)  before  ever  a 
Christian  church  was  founded  at  Ephesus  :  much  more 


■  TUkx:h,  Diss.  ii.  §  11,  pp.  110^122.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Tbessalo- 
niins,  he  ssys,  p.  110,  there  are  several  expressions,  which,  "if  we  believe  that 
the  writer  often  has  allusions  to  the  Apocalypse  in  his  other  Epistles,  we  can 
hardly  ha^e  reason  to  doubt  have  reference  to  the  contents  of  that  prophecy :" 
instancing  the  vDvaih  tv  come,  the  coming  of  Christ  mtk  all  hit  taints,  the  coming 
as  a  thi^  in  (he  night,  the  trumpet  of  Ood,  and  the  signs  and  periods,  which  the 
Christians  addressed  p«r/0cl/y  Afitfio ;  1  Thess.  i.  10,  iii.  13,  i v.  16,  v.  i,  com- 
pared with  Apoc.  vi.  16,  xix.  1 1 — 14,  xi.  15,  xiii.  5,  &c.— Again  of  the  Second 
EpistJe  he  writes,  p.  117;  "  To  the  author  of  this  work  it  appears  certain  that 
in  these  passages  of  the  first  chapter  (viz.  verses  7,8.'  Rest  with  us,  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  flaming  fire/)  the  allusions  to  the 
Apocalypae  are  quite  obvious." 

'  Both  these  Epistles  were  written,  while  Timothy  and  Silas  were  with  Paul, 
from  Corinth :  (compare  Acts  xviii.  5,  1  Thess.  i-  1,  iii.  1,  2,  6,  2  Thess.  i.  1)  : 
and  it  was  not  till  after  leaving  Corinth  that  he  first  touched  at  Ephesus,  where 
there  vfas  then  no  Christian  church,  but  only  a  Jewish  synagogue  (Acts  xviii. 
19 ;)  nor  till  his  second  visit,  on  returning  from  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  (Acts 
xix.  I,  &c.)  that  he  formed  a  church  in  that  city, — indeed  Tilloch  allows  this, 
pp.  21,  112. 

*  E.  g.  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  For  it  was  written  from  Ephesus, 
as  all  allow,  and  is  indeed  roost  manifest  (see  1  Cor.  xvi.  8,  19),  during  St. 
Piur»  sojourn  at  Ephesus,  mentioned  Acts  xix.  in  which  he  founded  the  Ephe- 
jioa  Church* — ^I  might  add  the  same  of  the  Epistle  to  the  OakUians,  which 
bears  date  probably  yet  earlier.  See  Lardner  and  Macknight  on  the  Chronology 
of  St.  Phul's  Epistles. 


*  Would  St.  Paul  have  simply  said  1  Cor.  xv.  8,  "  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  by 
me  also,"  if  St.  John  had  subsequently,  yet  before  St.  Paul's  writing  to  the  Co- 
rinthians,  been  favoured  with  the  vision  of  Christ  in  Patmos ;  and  not  rather 
pointedly  referred  to  that  extraordinary  vision  in  further  proof  of  Christ's 
resurrection  ? 
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before  il  had  any  episcopal  angel  presiding  over  it,  such 
as  was  addressed  in  the  first  of  the  Apocalyptic  Epistles 
by  the  Lord  Jesus.^ — Such  id  their  main  argument  to 
prove  an  early  date  from  internal  evidence.  Of  the 
lesser  and  subsidiary  I  add  a  brief  notice  below .^ 

One  word,  ere  I  conclude,  on  two  or  three  partially 
corroborative  points  of  evidence  drawn  from  profane 
history  and  historians.  First,  it  would  seem  from  their 
report  very  questionable  (nor  does  any  authentic  eccle- 
siastical history  decisively  contradict  it)  whether  Nerds 

*  There  U  a  passage  io  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  Pbilippians,  hitherto  unnoticed 
in  this  controversy,  which  seems  to  me  very  illustrative.  He  writes  thus,  §  U  ; 
"  St.  Paul  in  the  beginning  of  his  Epistle,  glories  of  you  in  all  the  churches 
which  then  only  knew  God  ;  for  we  did  not  then  know  Him."  That  is,  that  at 
the  date  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  of  <u  late  aa  about  the  year 
A.D.  62,  the  Christian  Church  of  Smffrna  (which  was  one  of  the  Apocahfptk 
churches)  had  not  been  formed. 

'  First  Sir  I .  Newton  draws  a  subsidiary  argument  from  the  Jevcith  allusions 
prominent  in  the  Apocslypse; — "  allusions."  says  Sir  I.  "  to  the  tem^  and  attar 
and  Holy  City,  as  then  standing."  But  surely  this  is  taking  for  granted  a  point 
essential  to  be  proved  in  the  first  instance,  (and  which,  let  me  beg  to  say,  I  am 
persuaded  never  can  be  proved,)  viz.  that  these  terms  are  to  be  construed  lite- 
rally of  the  old  Jerusalem,  notfigtaraiwely  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  a  Book 
that  confessedly  abounds  in  sym^ls,  is  not  a  symbolic  use  of  these  terms  natural, 
and  almost  to  be  expected? — Of  the  same  class,  and  as  obviously  invalid,  are 
Profetwr  Motes  Stuart*t  arguments,  given  very  recently  in  the  American  BibliO' 
theca  Sacra,  No.  ii.  p.  349 :  arguments  drawn,  1  st,  from  the  exemption  of  Christian 
Jews,  so  he  explains  the  sealed  in  Apoc.  vii,  and  also  of  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
the  Temple,  Apoc.  zi,  from  impending  destruction ;  2nd,  from  the  express  naming 
of  the  city  to  be  destroyed  as  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  crucified,  viz.  Jeru- 
salem ;  "  which,"  says  he,  "  consequently  could  not  then  have  been  destroyed." 
Would  the  professor  argue  that  the  literal  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  were  yet  stand- 
ing while  Isaiah  prophesied,  because  of  his  address.  Isa.  i.  10.  "  Hear  ye  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  ye  Rulers  of  Sodom,  give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye 
people  of  Gomorrha  ?"  As  to  the  constant  and  consistent  symbolic  use  of  these 
figures  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  will  abundantly  appear  in  the  ensuing  Commentary.* 

Somewhat  of  a  similar  kind  is  MickaeM  argument  from  the  designation  of  the 
presiding  bishops  of  the  seven  churches  as  angels.  In  the  Epistles,  he  argues, 
the  governors  of  tl.e  Churches  are  called  ntumoitoi,  bishops :  and  from  St.  John's 
calling  them  angels  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  Apocalypse  \^as  written  be- 
fore this  episcopal  appellative  came  into  use ;  i.  e.  before  the  Epistles. — ^As  if  the 
symbolic  use  of  that  term,  as  well  as  of  others  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  ritual, 
did  not  sufiSciently  explain  the  thing  I  See  a  Note  on  that  verse  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse which  mentions  angels,  in  the  Introduction,  chsp.  ii. 

•  Since  this  was  printed  in  the  Second  Edition,  Professor  Stuart's  Commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse  has  been  published ;  developing  more  fully  his  reasons 
of  this  class,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  for  preferring  the  Neronic  date.  A  full 
examination  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  first  Volume, 
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persecution  of  Christiaos  extended /ar  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  Rome  itself:^  a  circumstance  which,  if  true, 
negatives  of  itself  the  proposed  theory  of  St.  John 
having  been  banished  in  his  persecution  to  the  mines  of 
Patmos. — Secondly  J  they  furnish  no  evidence  that  in 
Nero's  persecution  banishment  to  the  islands^  with  its 
usual  penal  accompaniments,  was  one  of  the  punish- 
ments then  put  in  force  against  accused  Christians : 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  direct  profane  his- 
toric testimony  in  proof  that  that  particular  punishment 
was  enforced  against  persons  accused  of  Christianity  in 
the  persecution  by  Domitian.  The  illustrative  case  of 
the  noble  Senator  Clemens^  noble  wife  Domitilla  will 
readily  occur  to  the  memory  of  the  classic  reader.* — ^To 
which  let  me  add,  thirdly,  that  it  appears  from  Tacitus  ^ 
that  about  the  sixth  year  of  Nero,  or  A.D.  61 ,  the  city 
of  Laodicea  having  been  destroyed  by  en  earthquake, — 
in  which  earthquake,  according  to  Eusebius,^  the  adjacent 
cities  of  Coloss^e  and  Hierapolis  were  also  involved, — 
Laodicea  itself  was  almost  immediately  after  rebuilt : 
whereas  there  is  no  historic  evidence  of  the. restoration 
for  a  half  century,  or  more,  of  the  other  two  of  those 
fallen  cities*^     I  note  this  in  answer  to  Tilloch's  rash  ar- 

'  See  Neander,  Engl.  Transl.  i.  90. — As  to  the  inscription  in  Lardner,  vl.  623, 
giTen  from  tbe  arcbcologist  Gruter,  which  would  make  Nero's  persecution  to 
haye  extended  into  Portugal,  Dean  Waddingiton  (Hist,  of  Christ.  Church,  p.  42) 
says,  "  The  forgery  of  the  Lusitanian  inscription,  according  to  which  '  Nero 
purged  that  province  from  the  new  superstition,'  is  now  universally  admitted." 

'  The  history  is  found  in  both  Suetonius,  on  Domitian,  and  Dion  Cassius 
Lib.  67  ;  extracted  by  Lardner,  Vol.  vi.  647,  vii.  342.  Or  see  Burton's  History 
of  the  Church,  p.  159,  and  Neander,  p.  91. 

Let  me  observe  that  Dion  Cassius  mentions  also  expressly  the  liheration  from 
exile  of  those  whom  Domitian  had  banished  on  the  charge  of  atheism  (i.  e.  of 
Christians)  by  the  Emperor  Nerva  on  his  accession ;  'O  Ncpovat  roi/t  re  «c^ro/M- 
M«f  flir^  OfTf^if  a^il«c,  icai  rovs.^ffvyorros  ncanfyayf'  a  fact  precisely  agreeing 
with  all  ecclesiastical  tradition  respecting  St.  John,  on  thtit  Emperor's  death 
(whoever  he  was)  that  had  banished  him  to  Patmos. 

*  Anna],  xit.  27.    See  also  Pliny,  N.H.  ▼.  29. 

^  I  agree  with  Mr.  Knigfit  in  supposing  Eusebios  to  mean  the  same  earth- 
quake as  IWritus,  though  he  places  it  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero. 

*  See  my  Introduetton  to  the  Prophecy.  Ch.  ii.  ad  init.  infrk,  for  authorities. 

VOL.  I.,  E 
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gument,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Church  at  Colossa 
not  being  mentioned  in  the  Apocalyptic  Epistles,  justifies 
an  inference  that  the  Apocalypse  was  seen  and  written 
before  the  first  founding  of  the  Colossian  Church.^ 

Thus  (to  conclude)  the.  varied  historical  evidence  that 
has  been  inquired  into»  all  concurs  to  confirm  the  date 
originally  and  expressly  assigned  by  Iremsus  tB  the  Apo* 
calypse,  as  seen  and  written  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian :  that  is,  near  the  end  of  the  year  95,  or  begin- 
ning of  96.'  Accordingly,  the  most  approved  modera 
ecclesiastical  historians  and  biblical  critics^— -writers  who 
have  had  no  bias  on  the  point  in  question,  one  way  or 
the  other,  from  any  particular  cherished  theory  of  Apo- 
calyptic interpretation, — for  examjde  alike  Dupin,  Bas- 
nage,  Turretin,  Spanheim,^  Mosheim,  Milner,  Le  Clerc, 
Mill,  Whitby,^  Lampe,  Neander^  Lardner,^  Tomline, 
Burton,^  &c,  &c, — have  alike  adopted  iL^  And  we  may, 
I  am  persuaded,  depend  on  its  correctness  with  as  un- 

*  "Tliese  fMBagci  (vis.  'John  to  the  seven  chiircbes  mAait,'  "Hieierm 
•tart  are  the  angds  of  the  seren  churches/)  prove  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  before  there  was  a  chorch  Mt  Cblossc  or  at  HierapoUs :  for  Dean  Wood- 
bouse  has  not  ventured  to  state  that  these  churches  had  ceand  to.  exitt  at  the 
date  he  assigns  to  the  Apocalypse."  TiUodi,  p.  32.  And  so  again,  p^  S6.— Dean 
Woodhouae,  it  seems*  in  accounting  for  the  omission  of  these  churches,  bad 
simply  said  they  were  probably  not  mentioned  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
hiNring  heeowkB^  hu  importmtoe. 

'  Domitian  was  aiaassinared  in  the  SefUmker  ot  AJ).  96.    Burton.  163. 

*  Spanheifls  in  his  ficdea.  Hist,  speaka  of  it  aa  among  the  thinga  osrlMs. 

<  On  Heb.  iv.  8. 

*  So  Woodhovse,  p.  11 :  "  Lampe  has  asserted^  and  Laidner  fully  conSraM 
the  assertion, '  that  all  antiquity  is  abundantly  agreed  that  DomiUan  was  the 
author  of  St.  John'a  banishment  to  Patmos.'  '^ 

*  Burton,  p.  163,  says ;  "  The  date  of  all  his  (St.  John's}  writings  is  attended 
with  uncertainty,  except  perhaps  that  of  his  Apocalypse*  whicb  must  have  been 
written  either  in  the  island  of  Patnoa,  or  soon  after  hia  return  to  Ephesna>'* 
Dr.  B.  had  just  before  spoken  of  John's  banisbment  to  Patmoa  aa  under  Do" 
mititm. 

7  So  to  Bossuet,  and  other  learned  Roman  Catholie  Expositors. 

And,  let  me  add,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Clittiim,  the  eminent  author 
of  the  Fasti  Hellemci,  considers  the  date  of  95  or  96  as  a  point  clear,  and  not  to  be 
doubted.  Aftoreover  IVefeUef ,  in  his  late  Critical  Edition  of  the  Apocalyptic  text 
(Preface  p.  x.)  accounts  for  the  very  much  fewer  number  of  the  Apocalyptic  MSS» 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  other  New  Testumeat  Books,  from  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  written,  agreeably  with  Irenieus'  testimony,  at  a  later  period 
than  the  rest. 
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hesitating  and  implicit  con6dence>  as  on  the  truth  of 
almost  any  of  the  lesser  facts  recorded  in  history.^ — It 
seems  surprising  to  me  that  respectable  and  learned 
commentators  should  have  wasted  their  time  and  labour 
in  building  up  Apocalyptic  Expositions  on  the  sandy 
foundation  of  an  earlier  Neropic  date.^  It  seems  stranger 
still  that  they  should  have  allowed  themselves  so  to  re- 
present the  present  state  of  evidence  and  argument  on 
the  point,  as  if  the  fact  of  this  earlier  date  were  a  thing 
admitted,^  and  beyond  doubt.^ 

1  Dean  Woodhotue  bu  largely  treated  the  primary  subject  of  this  Preliminary 
Csaay,  (I  mean  the  genuineneu  of  the  Apocalypse)  in  the  Essay  prefixed  to  hit 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  And  it  was  my  original  intention  simply  to 
have  referred  to  him  upon  it.  But,  having  drawn  up  a  sketch  independently, 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  ¥ras  in  it  an  addition  of 
evidence  to  that  offered  by  Woodhoose  quite  suiBcient  to  justify  my  publishing 
my  own  sketch,  after  comparison  with  and  improvement  firom  his ;  especially 
as  considering  the  convenience  of  the  reader. — ^The  same  in  regard  to  the  other 
subject  of  jny  Essay,  i.  e.  the  date  of  the  ApoetUfTpee,  which  ha^  been  excellently 
treated  by  Lardner,  v.  414.  My  own  chapter  on  it  however  was  mainly  drawn 
up  before  seeing  his;  and  it  hsis  reference  to  some  important  points  on  which 
be  has  not  entered,  especially  to  objections  made  by  Dr.  Tilloch  and  others  to 
Irenaeus'  date  after  hit  time. 

'  I  may  particularize,  as  most  eminent  among  the  living,  the  Arabic  Professor 
of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Lee ;  Professor  L&cke,  late  of  Bonn,  now  of  Gottingen ;  and 
the  Hebrew  Professor  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  America,  Dr. 
Motet  Stuart,  The  firtt  published  an  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  sometime 
ago,  viz.  in  the  year  1880;  the  tectmd,  an  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse  in 
1S32  ;  the  third  has  advertized  a  speedy  publication  of  an  Exposition  by  him- 
self, the  result,  he  tells  us,  of  20  years'  labour ;  and  of  which  the  principles,  as 
referring  the  main  part  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy  to  the  Roman  Emperor 
Nero,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  sufficiently  declared  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra,  and  denounced  in  the  just  criticisms  of  Prof.  Bush  of  New  York. 
See  the  Articles  on  the  subject  by  the  last  mentioned  learned  Professor  in  bis 
Bierophant, 

*  Professor  Lee  simply  says  in  his  introduction,  *'  I  take  for  granted  that  the 
author  lived  some  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  opinion  I 
ground  on  the  circumstance  that  no  mention  of  this  event  as  a  fact  is  found  in 
this  book."  A  strange  argument  surely,  as  regards  a  purely  prophetic  book  ! 
And  then,  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  he  simply  in  a  note  refers  1.  to 
Areihat,  stating  that  the  Apocalypse  "  was  written  at  Ephesus  sometime  after 
John  had  left  Jerusalem,  and  before  the  war  against  the  Jews  had  commenced :  " 
not  adding  however  either  Arethas'  own  late  date  ;  or  the  fact  of  his  elsewhere 
expressly  stating  St.  John's  exile  to  have  occurred  under  Domltian :  3.  to  Victo- 
rinitf,  saying  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Apocalypse  before  his  Gospel ;  without  a 
word  on  Victorinus*  express  testimony  to  the  Domitianic  date  of  the  Apostle's 
exUe. 

Professor  Stuart  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sscra,  No.  ii.  p.  349,  actually  writes  thus : 
"That  the  Apocalypse  was  written  under  the  bloody  reign  of  Nero,  or  shortly 
after,  is  now  a  matter  agreed  on  by  nearly  all  the  recent  critics  who  have  studied 
the  literature  of  this  Book  I  " 

*  Smcc  this  was  printed,  Professor  Stuart's  Apocalyptic  Commentary  has  come 
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The  important  bearing  of  the  true  Apocalyptic  date 
on  Apocalyptic  inteiyretation  will  soon  appear. 

into  my  hands ;  the  result,  it  is  said,  of  sone  twenty  years'  thought  and  labour :  * 
and  I  have  carefully  looked  into  it  to  see  by  what  new  evidence  or  argument  he 
might  justify  the  Neranic  date,  on  which  in  fact  his  system  is  mainly  based. 
The  argument  occupies  in  his  first  Volume  from  p.  263  to  p.  284.  The  grester 
part  of  the  ground  1  have  gone  over ;  but  there  are  some  points  new.  And  I 
think  it  right,  as  the  suliject  is  so  important,  and  the  advocate  on  the  side  I  op> 
pose  so  well  known  for  ability  and  learning,  to  discuss  whatever  there  may  be 
new  in  his  arguments,  or  indeed  in  Professor  Locke's,  somewhat  at  laige.  For 
this,  see  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  present  Volume. 

*  So  the  Bibiiotheca  Sacra. 
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It  was  in  the  year  of  Christy  as  we  have  seen,  96>  or  of 
Rome  849,  that  St.  John  had  the  visions  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse revealed  to  him.  The  two  eras  in  which  I  mark 
the  date, — eras  perhaps  the  most  famous  in  history,— 
suggest  the  kingdoms  between  which  from  thenceforward 
was  to  lie  the  visible  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
world.  Of  the  first,  the  then  living  ruler  and  head  was 
the  Emperor  Domitian,  the  last  of  the  twelve  Caesars^ 
engaged  at  the  time  spoken  of  in  the  bitter  persecution 
of  the  Christians  in  his  empire:  of  the  second,  the  most 
eminent  member  and  director  (for  Head  it  knew  none 
but  the  Lord  Jesus)  was  the  last  and  only  survivor  of 
Christ's  twelve  aposdes,*  himself  a  sufferer  in  the  perse* 
cution,  8t.  John. 

^  I  John,  your  brother  and  companion  in  tribulation, 
and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  (or  rather  patient  ex- 
pectation^) of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called 
Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony  of 

>  Sach  it  the  receded  trKUtioo  of  the  Cbuvch,  handed  down  in  ecclesiastical 
history:  though  of  the  timet,  as  well  as  manner,  of  the  deaths  of  several  others 
of  the  apoftlesr  precise  accoants  are  wanting. 

'  Er  Tp  Owoiiowp  Iiprov  Xpi(rrov.  Apoc.  i.  9. 
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Jesus,'*— 'Such  18  the  account  St.  John  now  gave  of  him- 
self. He  had  been  banished  from  his  brethren  and  friends 
in  proconsular  Asia,^  to  the  barren  isle  of  Patmos,  simply 
for  bearing  witness  to  Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  Saviour 
of  the  world  :  and  probably, — if  we  may  form  a  conjec- 
ture from  what  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  the 
cases  of  such  punishment,*  and  from  the  strength  too 
of  the  phrase  "  tribulation ^'^  used  by  the  Apostle  to 
designate  his  own  experience  of  it, — was  condemned  to 
penal  labour  in  the  mines  or  quarries,^  or  perhaps  to 
incarceration  in  some  dungeon  of  the  island.  He  was 
now  far  advanced  in  life,  much  beyond  the  threescore 
years  and  ten  that  have  been  noted  as  the  measure  of 
the  age  of  man  :  and  at  ninety,  or  nearly  ninety  years, 

*  Proconsular  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital,  must  be  distinguished 
from  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  from  the  faster  continent  of  Asia.  It  appears  that 
the  word  Atia  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  four  senses  :  1st.  for  tbetcMt  Jnofir 
continent,  as  opposed  to  Europe  and  Africa ;  2nd,  for  Asia  Mvnar  in  its  im-gett 
extent,  including  Cilicfa  and  other  districts  btjond  the  Ttmnu ;  Srd,  for  thejaiR* 
in  its  tmaller  extent,  embracing  only  the  provinces  vdtkin  the  Tbtirii* ;  4tb»  for 
Lydian  Aria,  or,  as  it  was  also  called  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Pro- 
contular  Atia,  extending  along  the  coast  from  E^rgamoa  down  to  Caria,  and 
inland  to  the  Phrygian  frontier,  or  a  little  beyond  it. — It  is  in  this  last  sense  that 
the  word  is  used,  Acts  xvi.  6,  &c., — a  passage  which  has  been  most  appositely 
cited  in  illustration ;  "  When  they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia  and  the  legioa 
of  Qalatia,  and  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Aria^ 
after  they  were  come  to  Mifria  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithyma,  but  the  Spirit 
suffered  them  not :  and  they,  passing  by  Myria,  came  down  to  Troae** — Set  the 
Diatribe  of  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher  on  the  subject;  referred  to  by  Vitringa 
on  Apoc.  i.  4. 

Perhaps  the  little  maritime  district  on  the  Cayster  near  Ephesus  had  Jhet  the 
name  Aria,  (as  Homer  uses  the  word,  hai^  m  Acifu»ri,  KafHrrpiov  a^up^  fe*9pa,)  and 
it  may  thence  have  extended  to  a  larger  and  larger  signification. 

'  His  being  there  as  one  banithed,  and  in  esrile,  is  almost  implied  in  what  St.  John 
says  of  his  being  the  fellow- partaker  with  the  Asiatic  Churches  in  ajfiiction,  &c ; 
and  it  is  stated  by  many  of  the  ancients.  So  Ignatius  to  the  Tarsenses,  bpan^t 
c^u7aBfvrro  cr  novf^r — an  epistle  very  ancient,  doubtless,  if  not  of  Ignatius' 
own  writing :  and  so  too  almost  all  the  other  early  fathers  cited  in  the  Essay 
preceding. — Dr.Tilloch  stands  quite  alone  in  his  strange  idea  (pp.  12, 15, 16,)  of 
St.  John  having  voluntarily  gone  to  Patmos  (itself  an  almost  barren  island  1 ) 
merely  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

Oaubua  (adloc.)  observes  from  Grotius;  "By  the  Roman  laws  this  was 
the  punishment  of  seditious  persons ;  among  which  were  reckoned  those  who 
broached  and  published  new  superstitions." — ^And,  as  it  appears  from  Dion  Cas- 
aius,  (1.  Ixvii.  14)  that  many  who  suffered  under  Domitian  suffered  under  the 
conjoint  charge  of  atheism  and  Jewish  numners,  (rytXrifM  otftonrros  and  Iov<ai«r 
n9n,) — a  charge,  as  Neander  observes  (Vol.  i.  p.  91),  clearly  pointing  out  Chris- 
Itani,— it  is  evident  that  this  punnhment  among  others  would  naturally  be  ad- 
judged to  them. 

'  So  Victorinus,  (quoted  p.  39,  Note  ^— And  after  him  Primasius,  quoted 
p  40,  Note  *. 
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privation  and  penal  labour,  like  this,  must  needs  have 
been  peculiarly  painful.  But  the  spirit  of  the  man  had 
that  within  it  which  might  well  sustain  his  infirmity  -, 
the  peace,  hopes,  and  joys  of  the  Gospel: — ^joy  at  suffer- 
ing for  Christ ;  joy  in  communion  with  him,  through 
that  Holy  Spirit  whose  light  no  dungeon  could  exclude; 
joy  in  looking  for  a  speedy  re-union  with  Him,  and  the 
triumphant  establishment,  soon  it  might  be  or  somewhat 
later,  of  his  kingdom  in  glory. 

How  peculiar,  how  different  from  those  of  the  few 
rude  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  ruder  governor  of  the 
island  around  him,^  were  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
recollections  and  anticipations,  joys  and  sorrows,  that 
filled  the  mind  of  the  aged  saint !  In  part  and  measure 
it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  picture  them  to  ourselves.  For 
besides  certain  historical  notices  of  his  life,  we  have  the 
expression  of  his  mind  in  his  own  writings  still  extant, 
— his  Gospel,  his  Epistles,  his  Apocalypse.  Nor,  I  think^ 
can  we  better  prepare  ourselves  for  an  intelligent  and 
profitable  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  prefigura* 
tive  visions  just  at  this  time  accorded  to  him,  than  by 
endeavouring,  though  but  partially  and  briefly,  to  pic- 
ture these  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  ourselves :  and 
this  as  they  embraced  within  their  scope,  alike  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future. 

I .  The  past.  It  was  now  above  sixty  years  since  the 
ascension  of  his  blessed  Lord.  Surely  that  was  an 
event  and  scene  that  could  never  fade  from  the  beloved 
disciple's  recollection  : — then,  when  He  led  them  out  as 
far  as  Bethany  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  there  for 
the  last  time  blessed  them,  and  as  He  blessed  them  was 
parted  from  them,  till  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their 
sight.' — It  was  then  that  two  Angels,  robed  in  heavenly 
white,  stood  by  them ;  and  said,  ''  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 

stand  ye  so  gazing  up  into  heaven?  This  same  Jesus  shall 

\ 

^  Daubuz  on  Apoc  I.  10,  says,  *'  It  is  likely  that  St.  John  was  exiled  into  the  ' 

island  of  Patmos,  because  there  were  as  yet  no  Christians  therein."  ! 

s  Luke  xxiv.  50.  t 
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come  in  like  roaDoer  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven."  ^ 
These  were  heart-cheering  words,  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
— words  indeed  that  were  but  the  repetition  of  many  to 
the  same  effect  that  Jesus  Himself  had  before  spoken  to 
them.'  At  first'  the  idea,  the  joyful  idea,  in  their  minds 
was,  that  the  promise  of  his  coming  would  very  speedily 
be  Ailfilled, ;  and,  long  before  the  generation  then  living 
had  wholly  passed  away,  this  dearest  wish  of  their  hearts 
have  its  accomplishment.'  But  the  years  that  had  since 
passed,  (above  sixty  years  we  have  seen,)  had  already 
shown  some  error  in  their  expectations  on  that  point : 
yet  only  so  as,  by  unfolding  the  fulfilment  of  other  of 
Christ's  predictions,  that  needs  must  come  first  in  order 
of  time,  to  confirm,  and  render  yet  more  certain,  their 
assurance  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  best  promise  in  its 
due  course  also. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  Jerusalem^  when  they  witnessed  the 
Lord's  ascension,  that  "  holy  city*'  ^  was  yet  standing. 
As  they  returned  from  Mount  Olivet,  the  hum  of  busy 
life  rose  from  its  thronging  population :  and  with  its 
towersand pinnacles,  its  forts  and  palaces,  and  its  temple 
the  mightiest  and  most  splendid  of  all  its  mighty  build* 
ings.  Mount  Zion  seemed  still,  as  in  the  olden  time,  the 
queen  amidst  the  hills  that  surrounded  it.     But  Christ 

1  Actsi.  10,  11. 

'  It  will  be  found  interetttng  to  note  these  predictiont  in  the  order  of  time,  and 
with  regard  to  the  oecaitons  on  which  they  were  given  :  e.  g.  Matt.  xvi.  27,  zix. 
28,  xxlv.  80.  XXV.  81,  Mark  viii.  38,  Lake  xvii.  84.  John  xiv.  3.  ftc.  te.  It  will 
thus  appear,  1st,  that  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  IVom  the 
calling  of  his  disciples,  that  He  opened  to  them  the  suhject  of  his  second  coming 
in  glory :  2nd,  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  mentioned  to  them  the  i^fitring»  and 
huiUiialum  that  He  would  have  to  undergo  :  and  indeed  that  it  was  generally  in 
direct  connexion  with  pre-intimations  on  the  subject  of  his  sufferings,  or  on  that 
of  their  own  coming  trials  and  sorrows. 

*  His  saying  (Matt.  xxiv.  34)  "  This  generation  (4  yww  t^rji)  shall  not  pass 
till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled,"  was  not  one  that  the  disciples  could  overlook ; 
understanding  OiriM*t  coming,  verse  30,  as  they  doubtless  did,  of  his  9eamd 
coming  in  gliry.  On  which  passage  (supposing  the  word  a^ni  read,  as  we  read 
it,  with  the  aspirate)  the  question  wonld  arise  with  them,  Is  the  wonl  gmenaitm 
to  be  taken  in  its  chronological  sense  of  thirty  or  thirty-three  years?  Or  was 
the  term  intended  by  the  expression  to  be  measured  by  the  longevity  of  all  then 
alive,  so  as  only  to  end  with  the  death  of  the  longest  liver ;  and  thus  to  extend  to 
some  ninety  or  a  hundred  years,  from  the  time  when  the  prediction  was  spoken  r 
—Compare  too,  on  this  expectation  of  the  disciples,  1  Tbess.  iv.  17,  Heb.  x.  37, 
James  v.  8,»&c.  ^  Matt,  xxvii.  53. 
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had  foreshown  to  them  its  imminent  destruction  and 
desolation.^  Its  people  bad  rejected  Him  who  came  to 
save  them  ;  and  had  even  imprecated  the  curse  on  them- 
selves, when  they  cried  out  for  his  crucifixion,  '*  His 
blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children."  And  when  yet 
again, — after  that  the  Spirit  had  been  poured  out  from 
on  high,  and  that  the  apostles,  with  all  its  signs  and 
mighty  wonders  to  attest  the  truth  of  their  mission,  had 
preached  and  pressed  upon  them  with  all  earnestness, 
both  at  Jerusalem  and  throughout  the  provinces,  the 
Gospel  of  his  salvation,*  (it  was  their  Lord*s  last  charge 
to  them  to  do  so/) — when  that  unhappy  people  for 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  had  still  rejected,  pertinaciously 
rgected,  this  witness  of  the  Spirit,^  and  last  offers  of 
mercy,— *then  at  length  the  Almighty's  protection  was 
withdrawn ;.  and  wrath  came  on  them  to  the  uttermost. 

Not  without  providential  warnings  loud  and  many 
did  it  fall  upon  them.  The  predicted  preliminary  signs 
appeared  in  course,— of  earthquakes  and  famines  and 
pestilences,  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  of  false 
Christs,  and  fearful  sights,  sounds,  and  wonders,^  in  hea- 
ven above  and  the  earth  beneath,  yea,  and  even  within 
the  solemn  recesses  of  the  sanctuary ;  ® — signs  appointed 

>  To  the  difcipks.  Matt.  xxW.  2,  Lvke  zix.  41—44,  xii.  24,  Ac ;  to  the  peopU 
themselves.  Matt.  xxi.  40,  41, 43,  xziii.  35—38,  Luke  xxiii.  28,  &c. 

*  The  manner  in  which  St.  Paul,  in  the  Ailfilment  of  his  mission  among  the 
Gentiles,  always  sought  out  the  Jewish  synafogne  and  the  Jews,  to  whom  first 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  very  remarlcable. 

>  Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  "  Beginning  at  Jerusalem." 

*  Might  not  what  is  said,  Matt.  xii.  81,  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
ha?e  had  some  reference  to  this  rejection  by  the  Jews  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spuitr 

*  See  Bishop  Newton's  or  Lardner's  (vi.  402,  ftc.)  historical  illustrations  of 
these  several  points  in  Christ's  fkmous  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

*  Jos?phus'  report  (B.  J.  ▼!.  5,  3)  of  the  voice,  just  before  the  taking  of  the 
city,  from  within  the  temple,  "  Let  us  depart  hence,*'  is  known  to  all.  Let  me 
add  a  singular  Jewish  tradition  of  a  similar  sign  said  by  the  Rabbles  to  have 
occurred  ybrfy  fears  b^f&n,  or  just  at  the  time  of  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of 
Christ  by  their  nation.  It  Is  given  in  Kimchi's  Comment  on  2^h.  xi.  I — 3, 
"  open  thy  doors,  Lebanon,"  ftc.  Says  he:  "  Our  Rabbles  of  blessed  memory 
have  interpreted  this  chapter  of  the  desolation  of  the  second  Temple,  for  Leba- 
non is  the  Holy  Temple.  They  say  thai  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  the  doors  of  the  nnctuary  opened  of  themselves.  Rabban  Joha«ian 
ben  Zakkai  reproved  them,  and  said,  O  sanctuary,  sanctuary,  how  long  wilt  thou 
terrify  thyself?  1  know  that  thy  end  is  to  be  left  desolate  ;  for  Zechariah  has 
prophesied  against  thee  long  since,  Open  thy  doors,  Lebanon."     On  which  pas- 
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as  if  to  force  the  attention  of  the  Jews,  if  so  it  might  be, 
or,  if  not,  of  Christians  at  least,  and  perhaps  of  the  hea- 
then world  itself,  to  the  coming  judgments  as  from  hea- 
ven. And  just  after  Paul  in  his  £pistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  James  too  in  his  Epistle,  had  uttered  their  last 
warning  voice  in  vain,^  first,  the  war,  and  then,  a  year  or 
two  after,  the  siege  began ;  and  with  it  those  unparalleled 
horrors  that  had  been  foretold  by  Jesus,  when  He  looked 
on  the  city  and  wept  over  it.  The  sad  story  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe was  but  too  fresh  in  St.  John's  remembrance : 
the  fulfilment  of  the  predicted  horrors  too  complete  and 
notorious.  No  Christian  eye  indeed  had  beheld  them 
in  their  progress.  Warned  by  their  Lord,  the  Christians 
had  quitted  the  devoted  city  when  first  they  saw  the  van- 
guard of  the  Roman  army  plant  its  idolatrous  ensigns, — 
the  predicted  *^  abomination  that  was  to  make  desolate^'' — 
in  the  holy  precincts  of  the  Holy  City.*  But  many  a 
wretched  outcast  Jew  had  since  wandered  into  Asia; 
a  living  monument  of  his  country^s  ruin,'  and  bearing, 
like  Cain,  God*s  mark  of  reprobation  on  his  brow.  The 
learned  and  noble  Jew,  (alas,  not  Christian  Jew)  Flavins 
Josephus,  had  recounted  in  his  lately  published  History 
all  the  details  of  the  siege  in  all  their  horrors,  and  Titus 
himself  authenticated  the  narrative.^  Moreover  the 
Christian  disciples,  alike  in  Rome  and  in  Judea,  spoke 
of  memorials  of  the  catastrophe,  now  visible  in  either 
place,  a  spectacle  for  the  world  : — in  the  one,  the  Arch 
of  Titus,  exhibiting  in  its  nicely  chiselled  sculptures  the 
captured  furniture  of  the  once  Holy  Place, — the  table 

sag;e  see  Dr.  M'Caurs  Note,  who  sayt  that  the  tradition  is  found  in  the  Babylo- 
nian  Talmud,  Treatise  Yoma,  fol.  39.  And  compare  the  fsct  of  the  rending  of  the 
▼eil  of  the  temple  at  that  precise  time. 

'  The  date  of  each  of  these  Epistles  is  fined  by  Maclcnight  and  other  eommen- 
tators  at  about  A.D.  62 ;  only  three  or  four  years  before  the  war  broke  out. 
Compare  the  warnings  in  Heb.  z.  37,  and  James  v.  8,  on  the  imminence  of  the 
coming  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity,  if  not  of  the  world. 

'  See  Bishop  Newton,  ibid. 

*  So  the  Author  of  the  Quest,  et  Respons.  ad  Orthodox,  appended  to  Justin 
Martyr's  Works,  (Ed.  Colon),  Quest.  108  respecting  the  Jews:  02Sc  rvrry 
XpiiTTy  aTti0ovrrcf  avrmif,  nfs  fAcr  •ucfuu  wterpi^t  <wcAa9crrcf  cts  murw  t^  yiiw 
•Mninffi^atoff  roii  df  t9rc<riy  cis  SovAcior  c(c9o^i|0'ay  ari|Aor,  its  ra  wpayfiara 
a  Til  Kris    $o§   vipt^arctrrcpor. 

*  Xapa^as  rj^  iavrov  x^V^  f*  fi^$^^  says  Josephus.     Vit.  §  66. 
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for  shew-bread,  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick ;  ^  in  the  other,  the  City  itself  y  deso- 
late  and  in  heaps ;  its  ruins  still  stained  with  blood,  and 
black  with  fire ;  and  of  its  Temple  especially  (just  as 
Jesus  had  predicted)  not  one  stone  left  upon  another, 
because  the  people  knew  not  the  time  of  their  visitation.^ 
Thus  Jerusalem  was  no  more ;  and,  as  its  temple,  so 
the  ritual,  polity,  and  dispensation  essentially  associated 
with  it,  overthrown.  But  meanwhile  a  better  dispensa- 
tion had  been  striking  its  roots  far  and  wide  in  the 
world;  with  a  better  temple,  better  worship,  better 
polity,  and  better  hopes  and  promises  attached  to  it :— - 
its  temple  the  heavenly  presence,  now  opened  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus  ;  ^ — its  worship  a  spiritual  worship,  with 
Christ  Himself  the  Lamb  of  God  for  its  high  priest  and 
sacrifice  ; — its  polity  one  constituted  by  community  in 
a  heavenly  citizenship ;  ^  the  members  thereof  being 
God*s  election  of  grace,  now  in  process  of  gathering 
from  out  of  an  apostate  world,'  and  at  present  scattered, 
despised,  persecuted,  but  after  a  little  while  to  be  mani- 
fested complete  in  glory,  number  and  union,  even  at 
their  Lord's  coming. — Mighty  had  been  the  power  of 
the  world,  mightier  still  the  malice  and  the  subtlety  of 
Satan,  the  Prince  of  this  world,  to  arrest  its  progress, 
and  stop  the  promulgation  of  its  doctrine  by  the  Chris* 
tian  disciples.  But  in  vain.  In  number  few,^  so  as  that 
an  upper  room  might  almost  contain  them,  at  the  time 
when  charged  by  their  risen  Lord  with  the  commission 

'  See  the  engmving  in  Calmet.—  He  gives  t  well-known  medal  too,  struck  on 
the  occasion,  representing  Judah  as  a  woman-captiTe  seated  under  a  palm-tree, 
and  a  Roman  soldier  standing  by ;  with  the  legend  Judma  capta»  What  an  illus- 
tration to  the  eye  itself  of  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy,  "  And  she  being 
desolate  shall  sit  upon  the  ground."    Isa.  iii.  26. 

'  When  the  Romans  had  taken  Jerusalem,  Htus  ordered  the  soldiers,  says 
Joaepbus,  to  dig  up  the  foundation  both  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple :"  np  rs 
mXir  K«  ror  rsspr  Korcurffflnrrffiaf.     De  B.  J.  vii.  1. 1. 

*  Heb.  ix.  24,  x.  19,  &c. 

^  Phil.  tti.  20 :  "  Oor  eiHzenihip  (iroArrcv^)  is  in  hea?en."— So  the  beautiful 
description  of  Christians  in  the  £pistle  to  Diognetus,  written  some  eighty  or 
ninety  ycsun  probably  after  the  Apocalypse,  Bin  y^is  Bmr^tfiowt,  oAV  w  ovpwf^ 
99ktfvmnai,    Lardner,  ii.  142. 

*  EcxXiV^M ;  lit.  an  afff0m%,  or  gathering,  ecUlsd  out  qf;  i.  e.  out  </  the  world. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  word  church  should  so  little  convey  an  idea  of  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  original.  '  John  xx.  19,  Acto  i.  13. 
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to  go  forth  and  disciple  all  nations^  they  had  advanced 
and  iniilti|died  into  the  numbers  of  a  great  though  scat- 
tered people,  known  through  not  Judea  only,  but  the 
whole  Roman  world.^  Persecution  itself  had  but 
strengthened  the  holy  cause.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs 
had  proved  the  seed  of  the  Church. — Here  too  the 
Lord's  prophetic  declaration  had  been  advancing  towards 
fulfilment.  The  kingdom  of  heaven ,  He  had  said,  was 
like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  ;  which,  though  itself  the 
least  of  seeds,  would  become  a  great  tree,  such  that  the 
fowls  of  the  air  might  lodge  in  its  branches.' 

2 .  And  thus  what  the  present  state  of  the  Christian 
catise  ?  Surely  scarce  a  city  was  there,  scarce  a  town, 
in  the  vast  Roman  Empire,  but  some  little  church  had 
been  gathered  out  of  it,  with  its  leaven  spreading  through 
the  villages  adjacent,  and  that  would  yet  more  spread. 
So  that  when  at  any  time  the  aged  apostle,  under  permis- 
sion  to  emerge  to  daylight  from  his  subterranean  prison, 
m^ht  look  round  from  the  rocky  summit  of  Patmos, 
and  fdlow  with  his  eye  in  the  distant  horizon  the  in- 
dented coast  of  Asia,  and  then  of  Thrace  and  Greece, 
with  its  bays,  and  gulphs,  and  islands,  and  far-stretching 
capes  and  promontories,  it  would  rest  ever  and  anon  on 
the  sites  of  notable  Christian  Churches : — first,  those 
of  proconsular  Asia,  where  Timothy  had  fallen  asleep, 
and  Antipas  recently  suflPered  martyrdom,^  and  Polycarp 
still    lived    a  faithiful    witness    for   Christ;    churches 

1  Compare  Chmf  ■  predictiom,  Matt.  xilv.  U,  "  And  thia  SMpelof  the  king- 
dom  shiU  be  preached  ia  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  to  all  natioiM^and  then  shaM 
the  end  come,"  with  St.  Paul's  stiong  statement,  CoL  i.  6,  23,  that "  the  gospel 
bad  come  into  all  the  world,  and  been  preached  to  every  creature  under  heaven :" 
whkb  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  appears  to  have  been  written  about  four  or  ftve 
yeafs  before  the  Jewish  wwr.^Of  course  St.  Fsnl's  words  must  be  coosidcndthe 
exaggeration  of  a  common  coUoquiaam^  and  to  have  had  reference  to  the  Bomam 
world. 

It  ia  likely  that  a  Urger  preaching  of  the  G<lapel,  even  ow  the  whole  kMiMe 
uwrUf  was  here  chiefly  intended  by  Christ ;  as  a  sign  of  the  great  coosom«atioQ« 
and  his  own  second  coming,  beia^  near  at  hand.  But  I  conceive  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  subordinate  and  sn^ller  fulfilment  was  also  Intended,  on  tlM 
scale  of  the  Raman  world ;  as  a  sign  oi  the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  end  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  by  his  Provideottal  mterposition  sad  judgf> 
ments.  '  Matt.  liii.  31,  33.  *  Ap<K.  ii.  13. 
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under  SL  John's  own  immediate  superintendence  : 
then  the  Macedonian  and  Greek  Churches  of  Phmppi^ 
and  Tke^alonicoy  and  Bertea,  and  Athens,  and  GGrinth : 
— while  yet  farther,  beyond  where  the  eye  might  pene* 
trate,  he  knew  that  alike  in  the  distant  West  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  South  and  East  on  the  other.  Christian 
Churches  existed  there  too,  instinct  with  spiritual  lite, 
in  holy  fellowship ;  from  which  the  daily  incense  arose 
of  prayer  and  praise  and  adoration  to  the  same  Saviour- 
God  and  to  the  Lamb.  There  was  the  Church  fondly 
gathered  round  the  ruins  of  Jertt^o/em,  over  which  the 
aged  Simeon  still  survived  to  preside.^  There  was  the 
Church  at  Antioch,  with  its  faithful  Bishop  Igpsatius,^ 
where  the  disciples  had  first  received  the  sacred  name  of 
Christians.  There  were  the  Churches  of  Alexandria 
and  Egypt,  founded  by  the  Evangelist  Maik,'  of  OypruB, 
where  Barnabas  had  IsJboured,^  and  of  Orete,  set  in  order 
by  Titus.*  Yet  once  more.  Westward, — omitting^,  but 
not  forgetting,  the  blessed  germs  dF  Christianity  among 
the  provincials  of  Spain, ^  and  Oaul,''  and  even  BritaiOy^ 
— there  was  that  numerous  and  noUe  Church  at  Bjome, 
where  the  beloved  brothers  Paul  and  Peter,  under  Nero*s 
earlier  persecution,  conjointly  with  many  others  of  the 

*  He  is  said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  from  after  the  murder  of  James* 
A.D.  62or63,  to  104  or  106;  (the  Christian  refugees  at  Pella  having  soon 
after  its  destractkiB  returned  to  the  vidnity  of  Jerusalem :  at  which  time  he  was 
crucified,  on  the  aecuaation  of  certain  Gnostics,  as  a  son  of  David,  and  so  of  the 
Jewish  blood  royal. 

'  Bishop  of  Antioch  from  A.  D.  70  to  107,  according  to  eodesiaatical  traditionb 

*  He  is  reported  to  have  died  at  Alexandria  about  A.D.  62 ;  nearly  the  same 
time  that  St.  James  was  martyred  at  Jerusalem.  So  Jerom  De  V.  I.  Lardner 
ir.  443.  ^  Acts  zv.  39.  '  Titus  1.5. 

*  Compare  Rom.  xv.  24,  28.  It  is  quite  uncertain  however  whether  St.  Pml 
folfiUed  his  intention  there  stated  of  visiting  Spain. 

7  Mosheim,  ii.  1.  1.6,  thinks  it  very  possible  that  the  light  of  Christiniitf 
iCBched  Transalpine  Gaul  before  the  conclusion  of  the  apostolic  age^ 

*  See  Emeb.  Demonstr.  Evang.  iii.  5,  and  Gikte  Epist.  apud  StaUngflseft's 
AiNkiquities  of  the  British  Churches  iii.  3.  The  notice  by  Tacitus,  ad  ann.  A  J>. 
57,  (Annsl.  xiii.  32)  of  Pompmki  Qrmina,  Ike  wife  of  Plautins,  just  before 
QooemoT  €f  BrUain,  as"  externae  superstitionis  res,"— «  phrase  that  can  scarcely 
be  understood  but  as  a  ctiai^e  of  Christianity  against  her,— is  certainlya  remark- 
able circumstsnce  in  reference  to  the  queation  as  to  the  time  when  Christia&ity 
first  entered  Britain. 

On  the  whole  the  slight  general  notke  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  in  the  text 
seems  quite  justifiable :  especially  as  Clement  of  Rome  in  his  EpisUe,  §  5»  says, 
that  St.  Paul  had  travelled  before  his  death  to  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  West 
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brethren,  had  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood. ^ 
There  the  leaven  had  penetrated  not  only  into  Csesar^s 
household,^  but  into  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  nearest 
kindred  of  Caesar.  Whilst  the  aged  Clement,  whose 
name  St  Paul  had  noticed  as  in  the  book  of  life,'  was 
faithfully  presiding  as  its  bishop  over  the  Church  in  that 
vast  city,  undeterred  by  the  terrors  of  the  persecution/ 
another  Clement,  whose  name  was  also  in  the  book  of 
life,  the  cousin-german  of  the  Emperor,  had  just  wit- 
nessed for  Christ,  even  unto  blood :  and  his  wife  Domi- 
tilla,  with  similar  constancy  of  spirit,  endured  to  be 
transported  to  the  desolate  island  of  Pandateria ;  ^  where 
she  was  even  now  suffering  the  same  punishment  for 
the  Christian  faith  as  St.  John  himself. 

As  sorrowful  but  rejoicing,®  as  rejoicing  yet  sorrow- 
ful,—such  was  the  mixture  of  feeling  which  then,  as 
in  this  world  it  ever  must  do,  characterized  the  true 
Christian.  Even  upon  its  own  account^  and  of  the  suf* 
ferings  it  entailed  upon  the  Christian  brotherhood,  per* 
secution  such  as  that  to  which  the  Church  was  now 
subject  could  not  but  be  a  cause  of  pain  to  the  Apostle : 
but  yet  more,  as  considering  whence  it  all  originated  ; 
viz.  from  the  enmity  to  God  of  a  world  lying  under  the 
influence  of  the  Wicked  One.^ — ^Nor  was  persecution 
the  worst  or  deadliest  of  that  great  enemy*s  weapons 
against  the  Christian  Church,  which  the  apostle  had  to 
lament  and  to  fear.  The  corruption  of  the  Church  itself, 
through  the  intermixture  of  doctrines  of  altogether  con- 

^  A  J).  64.  This  was  on  occasion  of  the  buniing  of  Rome  by  Nero;  which 
tct  be  cbused  on  the  Christians.— Tacitus,  Ann.  i?.  44,  clearly  implies  that 
the  number  that  then  sufTered  as  Christians  was  large  ;  "  Prtmo  correpti  qui 
fatebantor,  deinde  indicio  eorum  multitudo  ingens,  baud  periade  in  crimine  in- 
cendii,  quim  odio  buroani  generis  conricti  aunt;"  adding,  with  regard  to  the 
torments  they  were  subjected  to.  "  Pereuntibua  addita  lodibria.  ut  fersnim  ter- 
gis  contectiy  laniatu  canum  iaterirent ;  aut  cnicibus  affizi,  aut  flammandi,  atque 
abi  defecisset  dies,  in  usum  noctumi  Inminis,  urerentur." 

'  Phil.  if.  22.  *  Phil.  It.  3. 

^  See  Lardner,  Vol.  ii.  p.  30,  on  Clement.  He  concludes  that  Clement  became 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Church  about  A.D.  91  or  92,  and  wrote  his  Epistle,  after 
Domitian's  persecution,  about  A.D.  96. 

^  See  in  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies  those  from  Dion  Cassius,  Vol.  vii. 
p.  342.    Jerom,  Epist.  86  ad  Bustoch.  makes  it  the  island  Pimiia. 

*  2  Cor.  vi,  10.  *  vr^  'Of^qpr*  ^  John  T.  19. 
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trary  spirit  and  origin  with  the  pure  and  holy  doctrine 
of  Christ  crucified, — this  was  a  weapon  of  that  subtle 
foe  the  Prince  of  this  world,  the  Devil,  yet  more  to  be 
apprehended.  Already  indeed  this  corruption  had  begun 
to  work  in  individuals  and  in  churches,  which  yet  called 
themselves  after  the  name  of  Christ.  Those  grievous 
wolves  against  which  the  apostle  Paul  had  so  solemnly 
warned  the  Ephesian  elders,  when  parting  from  them  at 
Miletus,'  had  already  shewn  themselves  in  the  professing 
Church  at  Ephesus,  and  Laodicea,  and  far  and  wide 
elsewhere.  The  lovers  of  Judaic  ritualism  and  Judaic 
fables,* — of  the  figments  on  heavenly  things  of  human 
philosophy,  and  science  falsely  so  called,' — of  doctrines 
of  asceticism,^  or  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ,^ — had  each  and 
dl  every  where  propagated  their  tenets,  commixedly  or 
separately,®  under  the  Christian  name :  ^  alike  superseding 
Christ's  own  word,  and  the  apostles^  by  a  human  tradi- 

^  Acts  XX.  29. 

'  The/r^  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Gal.  iii.  1,  2.  Phil.  Ui.  2.  &c;  the  second 
in  1  rim.  i.  4,  Tit^is  i.  14.  iii.  V,  Col.  u.  1€,  flee. 

'  So  St.  Paul,  Col.  ii,  8,  "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  phUowphy 
and  vam deceit i"  and  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  where  he  speaks  of  anTitfcovii n^s  ^v8«fvyiov 
7M«vc«if'-^rom  their  pretensions  to  which  yvthns,  knowledge  (falsely  so  called,) 
the  Gnoiiici  derifed  their  name.  Also  Col.  ii.  18,  "  Let  no  man  beguile  you  in  a 
voluntary  humility,  aud  worshipping  qf  angels,  intruding  into  those  things  which 
he  hath  not  seen,"  &c.  *  So  Col.  ii.  23,  &c. 

*  So  some  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  spoken  of  1  Cor.  y.  tI  ;  also  those  of 
Jade  4 ;  and  again  the  Nicolaitans  in  Proconsular  Asia,  mentioned  Apoc.  ii.  6.  15. 

'  The  subject  of  the  heresies  that  had  crept  into  the  Church  by  the  end  of  the 
flnt  century  is,  as  Mosheim  says,  i.  2.  5. 2,  one  iuTolved  in  much  darkness.  But 
thui  much  is  evident,  alike  from  the  inspired  epistles  and  from  Ireneus  and  other 
early  ecclesiastical  writers,  thtX  Judaism  and  heathen  philosophy  had  both  a  share 
IB  their  production.  And  sometimes  there  was  an  easy  commixture  and  fusion 
of  the  doctrines  from  one  source  and  the  other.  For  example,  the  Judaists,  with 
their  rabbinical  traditions  about  angels,  (as  Tobit,  xii.  12,  speaks  of  "  the  seven 
angels  thai  qfer  the  prayers  of  the  satnls**)  easily  fell  in  with  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  dcemons  and  damen^worship,  as  mediators. — ^Again,  io  respect  of  the  doc- 
trines of  fasting  from  animal  foodt  and  wtuhings  and  purifications,  they  as  natu- 
rally coalesced  with  the  similar  doctrines  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. — Phih, 
the  celebrated  Alexandrian  Jew  of  this  century,  affords  a  notable  illustration. 
(Compare  Whitby  on  Col.  ii,  Macknight's  Preliminary  Treatise  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colosaians,  and  Mosheim  i.  2.  5.)  And  so  too  the  Gnostics,  under  a  Chris- 
tian name. 

'  So  Polycarp,  within  ten  years,  or  thereabouts,  of  St.  John's  seeing  the  Apo- 
calypse, in  Chapters  ri,  vii  of  his  Epistle:  Aw€xoti€¥oi  rmr  ^cvSadcA^^fy, 
Koi  vmw  9¥  IfwoKpiO  *i  ^epo¥r  m¥  ro  oyofta  to  v  Kvpiov,  olriycr 
mnvXsamai  kotovs  vrBpmwem,  Ttas  yap  bs  w  lai  hpAKoyff  liiaovp  Xpirov  w  aapKi 
cXi^Xvtowt  arrixpiTos  tri*  koi  6s  op  fiti  6po\ayif  ro  paprvpiop  rou  ravpov  fK  rs 
dttj^o\8  «ri'  Ksu  6t  UM  /tfAoScvp  ra  hjrfia  rm  Kvpta  irpot  tat  tSiat  cvi0v/icat,  icoi  AcTp 
ftcrc  waraeuf  cirai,  pifTtttpivir,  9(no$  wp^rroroKoi  ffri  ra  JArnya. 

VOL.    I.  F 
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tion  as  the  rule  of  faith  ;  i  alike  in  one  way  or  other 
superseding  Christ  himself,  in  his  character  of  fallen 
man's  only  atonement,^  righteousness,  prophet,  priest, 
and  mediator :  thereby  teaching  apostacy  from  the  Head,^ 
and  destroying  the  very  essence  of  the  gospel.  Indeed 
they  had  not  only  drawn  away  many  insincere  professors 
into  error,  but  partially  infected  even  some  of  the  faith- 
ful themselves. — So  was  the  truth  of  another  of  the 
Lord's  remarkable  parables  already  illustrated.  *'  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  which  sowed 
good  seed  in  his  field  :  but  while  men  slept,  an  enemy 
sowed  tares :  and  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and 
brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  the  tares  also."  ^ — 
Could  things  be  so,  and  yet  the  Apostle  not  feel  anxiety 
for  the  Church,  as  he  looked  into  the  uncertainties  of 
the  coming/uture  ? 

3.  And  this  the  rather,  as  he  could  not  forget  what 
had  been   foreshown   respecting  this  coming  future  to 

>  Ireneus  i.  i.  6,  like  Polycarp,  speaks  of  them  as  "  falsantea  verba  Domini,'* 
and  again,  "Instar  Diabolt  mendacium  abscondunt  sub  verbis  Scripturae :"  also 
lii.  2,  he  tells,  in  a  very  remarkable  passsge,  how  they  made  use  of  their  own 
tradition,  as  authority,  when  they  could  not  find  scripture  to  pervert  to  their 
purpose :  "  Non  enim  per  literas  traditam  illaro,  sed  per  vivam  yocem ;  (ob 
quam  causam  Paulo  m  dizisse,  Sapientiam  loqdar  inter  perfeetos :)  et  banc  sapi- 
cntiam  unusquisque  eorum  esse  dicit  qoam  k  semet  ipso  adinvenit.— Cum  autem 
ad  earn  traditionem  que  est  ab  apostolis,  que  per  successiones  presbyteronim  in 
ecclesiis  custodttur,  provocam  us  eos,  adversantur ;  tradicentes  se,  etiam  aposto- 
lis  extstentes  sapientiores,  sinceram  inveoisse  sapientiam."— So  CoL  ii.  8.  22. 

*  This  vital  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  was  in  a  singular  manner  quite 
equally  set  aside  by  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Gnostic  heresy.  The  one, 
founded  by  Simon  Magug  originally,  held  that  our  Lord  Christ  was  a  man  in 
mppearance  only ;  a  sect  called  in  consequence,  Doeeta,  or  Phantomitts  ;*  and 
thus  made  hia  really  atoning  death  a  mere  UluHon  i^thesefuet  of  thebystanders.f 
The  other,  that  of  Cerintkut,  admitting  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  denied 
his  dhrinity ;  and  thus,  making  his  death  that  of  a  mere  man,  denied  it  the  virtue 
whereby  it  became  a  full  and  satisfactory  atonement  to  the  Divine  Father  for 
the  sins  of  the  world— Moreover  the  teachers  of  either  class  represented  them- 
selves as  the  "  great  power  of  God,"  (Acts  vlii.  9.  10),  &c :  and  as  having  in 
themidves  those  treasures  of  divine  wisdom  and  knowledge,  which,  as  St.  Paul 
so  strongly  insists  on  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  resided  altogether  in  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  hence  superseding  Christ,  and  so  being,  as  St.  John  calls  them,  and 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  will  presently  appear,  AnHchrittt, 

>  Col.  ii.  19.  «  Matt.  ziii.  26. 

1-1 

*  Ignatius  yehemenUy  denounces  these  heretics  in  his  Epist.  ad  Smymeos, 
$  2  ;  «r,  iMrw%p  riptt \ryovatf  ro  So k ci f  avroy  wewowHwm,  avroi  to  Soiccir 
o  r  T  t  f ,  ftc. 

t  Tertull.  adv.  Marcion.  iii.  6,  strongly  marks  this ;  saying  that  if  Christ  were 
a  phantasm,  his  was  no  true  atoning  death,  *'  and  we  are  therefore  yet  in  our 
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one  and  another  of  the  apostles  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
how  some  grand  apostacy  from  the  faith  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, ere  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  So 
especially  St*  Paul  had  been  inspired  to  write  to  the 
Tbessalonian  Christians ;  ''  That  day  of  Christ  shall 
not  come  except  there  come  the  apostacy  first :  "  ^  toge- 
ther with  certain  memorable  words  besides,  respecting 
the  chief  of  the  apostacy  ;  **  And  that  man  of  sin  be  re- 
vealed, the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  wor- 
shipped ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of 
God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  Indeed  to  him- 
self, St.  John,  the  same  issue  of  events  had  been  re- 
vealed ;  and  he  had  been  directed  to  remind  the  Christian 
Church  of  this  great  coming  enemy  under  the  very  re- 
markable name  of  '^  the  Antichrist."^  I  say  a  name 
very  notable!  For  it  was  not  pseudo-Christy  as  of  those 
false  self-styled  Christs,  (in  professed  exclusion  and  denial 
of  Jesus  Christ)  that  the  Lord  declared  would  appear  in 
Judaea  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,'  and  who  did 
in  fact  appear  there  and  then  :  *  but  was  a  name  of  new 
formation,  expressly  compounded,  it  might  seem,  by  the 
Divine  Spirit  for  the  occasion,  and  as  if  to  express  some 
idea  through  its  etymological  force  which  no  older  word 
could  so  well  express.  Antichrist  ;  even  as  if  he  would 
appear  someway  as  a  Vice-Christ,^  in  the  mystic  Temple, 

*  2  Tbess.  ii.  3,  4i  aroroffut. 
'  "Ye  have  heard  that  the  Antichrist  cometh."  1  John  ii.  18.  This  first 
Epistle  of  St.  John  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  written  before  his  banish- 
ment to  Patroos,  perhaps  about  A.D.  80 ;  by  others,  aa  Basnage,  as  late  as  A.D. 
96»  or  after  the  Apocalypse.  To  myself  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable  that 
this  last  opinion  is  correct,  as  I  have  already  at  p.  7  intimated.  But  the  license 
will  readily  be  allowed  me,  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  question,  to  state  the  matter 
as  in  the  text.    See  Macknight'a  Preliminary  Essay  to  St.  John's  EpisUes. 

*  Matt.  xxiv.  24,  Mark  xiii.  22. 

<  See  Josephus,  De  B.  J.  or  Lardner,  or  Bishop  Newton. 

*  Arrixpitot,    When  arri  is  compounded  with  a  noun  signifying  an  a^eni  of 

any  kind,  or  fiinctionarf,  the  compound  word  either  signifies  a  vice-fUnctionary, 

or  a  funetionary  ^f  the  mme  kind  oppoaing,  or  sometimes  both,.    The  following 

threefold  list  of  examplea  will  show  this. 


I. 
Aiva^A^s,  one  in  a  brother's  stead. 
APTiMuutomt,  a  servant's  substitute. 
AiTnrp«v/ktm|t,  an  envoy'e  aubatitute. 
Aprna/uas,  a  Roman  vice-quseator. 
AifBvwitrot,  a  proconsul. 
Am9f09,  one  in  place  of,  or  like  God. 


II. 
Arraympiriif,  an  opposing  wrestler. 
AmipTifIt,  an  opposing  rower. 
AyriwaXaiTJity  a  counter- wrestler. 
AKrtraarM»mf,  an  opposing  factionary. 
Am^uXol,  a  watch    posted    against 
another,  a  hostile  sentinel. 
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or  professing  Church ; '  and  in  that  character  act  the 
Usurper  and  Adversary  against  Christ*8  true  Church  and 
Christ  himself. — Nor  did  it  fail  to  strengthen  this  anti- 
cipation, that  the  Gnostic  heresiarchs,  and  others,  did  in 
a  subordinate  sense  act  that  very  part  already ;  by  setting 
Christ  practically  aside^  while  in  mouth  confessing  Him, 
and  professing  themselves  in  his  place  to  be  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  salvation  of  God.' 

But  when,  how,  and  whence,  his  manifestation  ?  It 
was  evidently  the  very  same  enemy  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  saints,  that  had  been  long  before  fore- 
shown to  the  prophet  Daniel :  ^  and  very  singularly  his 
prophecy  seemed  to  connect  this  Antichrist  with  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  last  of  those  four  kingdoms  that 
were  to  hold  in  succession  the  supremacy  of  the  world, 


ArriSiSoo'icaXot,  oyrixofniTOf,  tum/piKo- 
eo^Sf  &c.  a  rival  teacher,  &c. 

ArruyvyicXirrot,  a  counter-senate. 

A¥Tiypaip€tn,  one  who  keeps  a  counter- 
reckoning,  a  check  clerk. 


III. 
Arrirpaniyot,  1 .  a  propnetor,   2.  the 

enemy's  general. 
AmfioiatXtvs,  i.  a  viceroy,  2.  a  rival 

king. — And  so,  again,  Arrif^apot. 


The  following  from  Dion  Cassius,  Book  liii,  respecting  Augustus'  arrangement 
of  the  great  Proviacial  Governors,  will  well  illustrate  the/lrat  of  these  lists.  Ta 
oMfMrra  to  ta  ra  TpartfYB  rai  ro  t4  ^ware  cr  t]}  IroAif  tnipirrc*  rovs  Sc  t^m  rarrar, 
AsKOiawT*  *K9iP^w  apx^fff^h  vponryoptvatpapriTparfiyovSKai 
awBvirarovs. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  only  compounds  of  the  kind  are  used  in  the  sense 
of  this  first  class  of  words  ;  as  tufOvwotroSf  Proconnd,  Acts  xiii.  7,8,  12,  six. 
38  :  and  both  on  thatsccount,  and  yet  more  because  the  old  word  faetiio-Chritt 
would  almost  have  expressed  the  idea  of  a  cowUer-Chriat,  I  conclude  that  tku 
must  be  St.  John's  chief  intended  sense  of  Antichrist ;  the  further  idea  however 
of  an  antagonist  Christ,  or  rival  snd  usurper  of  his  place  in  the  Church,  being 
also  included. — On  the  word  wrixpirros,  and  also  on  arritftot,  I  shall  h|ve  to  add 
a  further  remark  or  two  in  my  notice  of  the  prophecy  respecting  Antichrist 
given  in  St.  John*s  Epistle,  Part  iv.  Chap.  iii.  §  ii. 

I  must  particularly  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  word  cannot  with 
etymological  propriety  mean  simply  a  perton  cppoted  to  Christ ;  but  either  a  Vtce- 
Christ,  or  Counter-  Christ,  or  6oiA.~The  point  will  recur  and  be  illustrated  as  we 
proceed,  both  from  the  fathers  and  from  history.    It  is  most  important. 

1  Compare  the  extract  from  Pojycarp  in  the  note  ^  page  65,  just  preceding. 

*  So  Simon  Magus,  we  read,  Acts  viii.  9,  10,  gave  out  thst  "  he  was  the  great 
power  uf  Ood."  And  Irenseus  says  of  him,  i.  20 ;  "  Hie  multis  quari  Deut  glori- 
ficatus  est,  et  docuit  semet  ipsum  esse  qui  inter  Judeos  quidem  fuasi  FUiui  ap- 
paruerit,  ftc." ;  and  again,  "  Ipsum  venisse  ut  hominilmt  ealutem  prmstaret  per 
suam  agniiionem :  "  also  Jerom  on  Matt,  xxiv,  (Tom.  iv.  i.  1 14,)  "  Simon  inter 
caetera  in  suis  voluminibus  scripta  dimittens,  Ego  sum  sermo  Dei,  Ego  omnipo"- 
tens.  Ego  omnia  Dei,"  ftc. — ^Agaio  of  the  Carpocratiant  Irenseus  says,  i.  24 ; 
"  Ad  tantum  elationis  provecti  sunt  ut  quidam  se  similes  esse  dicunt  Jesu,  et 
aecundikmaliquid,  iUofortiorea."    And  so  Epiphanius,  i.  30,  kc, 

*  Dan.  vii.  8,  20,  and  xi.  36. 
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until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  were  fulfilled ;  even  as  if 
he  were  to  be  the  head  or  chief  over  it,  not  indeed  in  its 
present^  but  in  some  subsequent  and  final  form. ^  With 
which  view  well  accorded  what  was  added  in  his  pro- 
phecy by  St.  Paul.  For  he  spoke  of  the  seed  of  the 
apostacy,  which  was  to  bring  forth  Antichrist,  as  already 
sown :  ^  but  that  there  was  a  certain  hindrance  first  to 
be  removed  out  of  the  way,^ — a  hindrance  well  under- 
stood in  the  Church  to  mean  the  Roman  Empire  as  at 
that  time  constituted,^ — ere  room  could  be  made  for  the 
Antichrist's  development. 

And  when  then  might  the  first  of  these  changes  occur, 
and  imperial  heathen  Rome  fall  to  make  way  for  him  ? 
Was  the  awfiil  and  increasing  moral  corruption  of  the 
mass  of  its  population, — a  corruption  which  the  heathen 
Juvenal  ^  (even  as  if  in  illustration  of  St.  Paul  ^)  had 
just  recently  been  pourtraying  in  its  naked  turpitude, — 
was  the  alienation  of  the  public  mind  from  its  imperial 
rulers,  through  disgust  at  their  long  and  almost  unin- 
terrupted career  of  vice,  folly,  and  cruelty,  the  subject  of 
Tacitus'  dark  picturings,^ — and  again  were  the  successes 
of  the  Dacian,  Parthian,  and  other  barbarians,  hovering 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire, '  that  under  Domitian's 
reign  had  crossed  those  frontiers,  and  boldly  attacked 
and  defeated  more  than  once  the  Roman  legions,^ — were 
these  several  signs  of  the  times,  internal  and  external, 

'  This  great  subject  of  prophecy  will  necessarily  be  again  reverted  to  by  me, 
and  claim  full  discossion  in  the  Commentary  ensuing. 

'  2  Thess.  ii.  7 ;  "  The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  worlc/*  ftc. 

s  "  Only  be  that  letteth  will  let  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way :  and  then 
shall  that  wicked  One  be  revealed/'  &c.  Ibid. 

*  So  Tertullian.  But  I  must  again  refer  to  the  body  of  my  work  for  the  fuller 
eiplanation  of  these  points. 

*  Juvenal  is  said  to  have  died  in  Trajan's  reign  :  and  at  the  time  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  have  been  filling  a  goyernorship  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Do* 
mitian  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  *  Rom.  i.  21 — 82. 

'  Taeitui  too  was  a  cotemporary  of  the  old  age  of  St.  John  :  and,  like  the 
latter,  died  under  Tng^n* 

"  Tsuntus  (Agricola  c.  4 1 )  thus  briefly  sketches  the  foreign  political  relations 
of  the  empire  just  before  Agricola's  death,  A.D.  93  :  "  £t  ea  insequata  sunt 
tempera  quse  sileri  Agrlcolam  non  sinerent : — tot  ezercitus  in  Maesii  Dacllque, 
et  GermanilL  Pannooi&que,  temeritate  aut  per  ignaviam  ducum  amissi ;  tot  miU- 
tares  Tiri  cbm  tot  cohortibus  expugnati  et  capti ;  nee  jam  de  limitc  Imptrii  et 
ripA,  sed  de  hibemis  et  possessione  dubitaturo." 

Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius  may  be  also  consulted  for  the  history. 
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to  be  regarded  as  indicatioDS  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire  in  its  present  form  was  near  at  hand,  and  so  the 
first  great  step  about  to  be  taken,  in  the  progress  of 
events  towards  the  consummation  ? — And  then  as  to  the 
Antichrist  that  would  follow,  how  long  was  to  be  the 
time  of  his  triumph  ?  Mystical  periods  in  Daniel  were 
given  twice  over  to  measure  it :  in  one  place  ''  time, 
times,  and  a  half  time,"  or  1260  days ;  ^  and  i^in  in 
another,  yet  more  particularly,  1260,  1290,  and  1336 
days ;  ^  a  period  reaching  to  the  time  of  the  enemy's 
destruction  by  some  judgment  of  fire,  like  that  of  Sodom,' 
and  the  revelation  of  the  brightness  and  blessedness  of 
Christ's  coming.  But  were  those  days  meant  as  simple 
days  ?  *     Was  Antichrist's  reign  thus  to  be  very  short ; 

1  Dan.  Yii.  25.  '  Dan.  xii.  7.  11,  12. 

'  Dan.  vii.  11,  Lake  xtU.  29,  Jade  7  &c. — ^Perhaps  the  very  recent  and  terri- 
ble destruction  of  the  cities  of  Herculaoeam  and  Pompeii  by  volcanic  fire  might 
occur  also  to  the  spostle's  mind,  as  no  inapt  illustration,  on  a  small  scale,  of  that 
later  and  yet  more  awful  catastrophe. 

*  A  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  these  mystical  periods  were 
thought  of  about  the  time  of  St.  John's  being  in  Patmos,  as  well  by  heretical 
sects  that  called  themselves  Christians,  as  by  the  faithful  Christians  themselves, 
occurs,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  Apocryphal  Vision  ofJtaUUi,  lately  translated  from 
the  ^thioptc,  and  published  by  Archbishop  Lawrence.  To  which  work  (chiefly 
from  its  speaking  of  but  one  persecution  as  then  enacted,  vli.  Nero's)  its  translator 
assigns  a  date  before  Domitian^s  persecution,  and  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
The  writer  (a  Judalzing  Christian  Gnostic)  thus  alludes  to  the  expected  coming 
of  Antichrist.  '*  Berial  shall  descend,  the  mighty  angel,  the  prince  of  this  world, 
which  he  has  possessed  since  its  creation  :  he  shall  descend  from  the  firmament 
in  the  form  of  a  man.  an  impious  monarch,  the  murderer  qf  his  mother,  in  the 
form  of  him  the  sovereign  of  the  world :  " — thus,  according  to  the  well-known 
expectation  of  many  in  the  second  century  (coropsre  Victorinus  and  the  Sybil's 
prophecies*)  suggesting  Nero  as  him  that  would  revive  to  act  the  part  of  the  An- 
tichrist.— The  writer  adds  that  he  was  to  have  power  three  years,  seven  numthSf 
twenty-seven  days.  And  Archbishop  Lawrence  explains  this  of  the  interval  that 
actually  occurred  between  the  time  of  Nero*s  persecution  of  the  Christians,  on 
the  confiagration  at  Rome,  and  his  death.  For  the  latter  happened  June  9,  A.D. 
68 ;  and  three  years,  seven  months,  twenty* seven  days,  measured  back  from  that 
epoch,  would  reach  to  Oct.  30,  A*D.  64,  which  is  nearly  the  time  fixed  by 
Mosheim  for  the  commencement  of  Nero's  persecution* 

But  1  would  suggest  whether,  since  the  period  was  stated  by  the  writer  not  as 
that  of  a  past  tyrant's  persecution,  but  of  the  duration  of  an  antichristian  tyrant 
yet  future,  we  may  not  more  naturally  explain  the  very  singular  period,  so  ex- 
pressed, by  DanieVs  1335  days  f   For  the  period  resolved  into  days  is  as  follows : 

3  years     =     365       x       3      =      1095  days' 

7  first  months  of  the  4th  year  =        212  days       _   ,,3.  .  ., 

Add  for  leap  year  1  day     '   -   '335  «»y».  «-Mc«y. 

27  days       .        .         .        .      =         27  days , 

Indeed  I  think  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  true  solution. 


*  See  Lardner  iii.  167,  173,  and  the  references  there  given  by  him. 
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the  apostle  himself  possibly  to  live  to  see  its  beginning 
and  end  ;  and  so  that  memorable  saying  of  Christ,  "  If 
I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come/'  to  be  fiilfilled  according 
to  the  interpretation  which  many  of  the  disciples  had 
originally  put  upon  it?  * — A  clearer  light  on  these  grand 
subjects  was  needed.  And  perhaps  that  light  might  not 
unreasonably  be  expected.  For  the  Lord  had  promised 
just  before  his  death,  that  he  would  by  his  Spirit  fore- 
show to  the  disciples  things  to  come  ;  ^  and  the  promise 
had  scarcely  as  yet  received  its  due  fulfilment. 

I  think  we  can  hardly  err  in  supposing  that  thoughts 
like  these  were  much  in  the  mind  of  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple,  during  his  time  of  exile  and  penal  suffering  in 
Patmos  ;  and  that  they  must  have  often  broken  out  into 
fervent  prayers.  If  so,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Prophet 
Daniel,'  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  answer  to  them.  It  was  one  Lord*s  day 
during  his  sojourn  there,  (perhaps  the  Easter-Sunday^^) 
before  sunrise, — conformably  with  the  season  and  hour 
of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  just  sixty-three 
years  previous, — that  a  voice  was  heard  behind  him 
which  told  that  the  revelation  was  to  be  given.  ''  I  was 
in  the  Spirit,"  he  tells  us,  ''on  the  Lord's  day  ;  **  that 
is,  rapt  in  extacy  from  the  earthly  scene  before  him  : 
''  and  I  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet^ 
saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last." 
It  was  the  Lord  himself  that  spoke.  The  sound  of  the 
voice,  locally  behind  him,  might  be  meant  to  imply,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  interpretation  then  prevedent, 

'  John  xxi.  23  ;  "  Then  went  this  saying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that 
this  disciple  shoald  not  die/'  &c.— Compare  too  Matt.  svi.  28 ;  "  There  be  some 
standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
in  his  kingdom."'-Another  and  quite  different  explanation  of  either  passage 
may  of  course  be  given.  ^  John  xvi.  13.  '  Dan.  x.  12. 

*  So  Daubuz,  p.  82 ;  referring  to  two  passages  of  Teriullian  in  which  the 
Easter  Sunday  seems  called  Dominicva  dxM  «rar'  9^oxn^,  The  Easter  day  indeed 
was  always  kept  by  St.  John  on  the  14th  day  of  the  lunar  month,  whatever  the 
day  of  the  week.  So  Ireneeus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  24,  informs  us. 
For  he  says  that  Polycarp  could  not  be  persuaded  by  Anicetus,  the  Roman 
Bishop,  not  to  keep  it  on  that  day,  when  not  Sunday,  "  because  he  had  always 
to  kept  it  with  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  and  other  of  the  apostles."  In  my 
text,  however,  I  suppose  the  then  14th  of  the  moon  to  have  been  Sunday. 
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that  the  visions  about  to  be  shown  would  have  reference 
to  events  yet  future  and  behind  in  the  course  of  time :  ^ 
and  the  Lord's  own  injunction,  **  Write  the  things  which 
are,  and. Me  things  which  are  to  happen  after  them^*^  ex- 
pressly declared  that  such  would  be  in  part  their  charac- 
ter. The  hero  of  the  revelation  was  anticipatively  hinted 
in  the  words,  ''  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  and  the  first  and  the 
last."  Yet  once  more,  the  command  to  send  what  was  * 
written  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  showed  that  the 
revelation  was  not  intended  for  the  Evangelist  himself 
alone,  but  for  the  Church  at  large  :  and  the  declaration 
added,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  heareth,  and  he  that  readeth 
the  words  of  this  prophecy,**  was  alike  an  injunction  and 
an  encouragement  from  the  Divine  Spirit  to  all  members 
of  the  Church  to  peruse  and  study  it. 

CHAPTER  IL 

THE    PRIMARY    APOCALYPTIC    VISION,    ON 
**  THE   THINGS   THAT    ARE." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  at  all  fully  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  primary  vision,  and  of  the  Epistles  therein 
dictated  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the  seven  Churches  of 
Asia.  The  subject  is  one  rather  for  the  minister,  or  the 
theologian,  than  the  prophetic  expositor  ;  and  of  matter 
sufficient  in  itself  to  constitute  a  volume.'  I  shall  only 
notice  in  it  a  few  points  respecting  the  syfnbolic  scene 
now  apparent  in  vision, — the  state  of  the  seven  Churches 
severally  depicted, — and  the  rewards  promised  to  the 
faithful  in  them, — such  as  have  a  bearing  on  the  visipns  of 
the  future  subsequently  revealed,  my  more  proper  subject. 
1.  The  symbolic  scene} — And  this  appears  to  have 

*  So  Daubuz,  p.  83 ;  who  cites  from  Suetonius  the  example  of  Domitian's 
dream  of  a  golden  neck  growing  out  from  bis  own  neck  behind,  as  the  emblem 
of  a  future  race  of  emperors,  who  would  introduce  a  golden  age.  Compare 
Homer's  ofia  ^povcm  mau  owuram,  said,  as  the  Scholiast  explains  it,  of  things  pre* 
sent  and  future. 

'  It  constitutes  the  subject  of  three  out  of  the  four  Volumes  of  Irving's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Revelation. 

'  Apoc.  i.  i.  "The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,^to 
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been  a  chamber  like  that  of  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Jewish 
Temple :  with  not  indeed  a  seven-branched  lamp*sconce, 
but  seven  separate  lamps  lighted  and  burning  in  it ; ' 
and  Christ  walking  among  and  overseeing  them,  habited 
as  the  ancient  High  Priest ;  though  with  the  glory  of 
divinity  attached  to  his  human  priestly  semblance.' — ^Of 
these  seven  lamps  an  explanation  was  given  by  Christ 
himself :  they  were  the  seven  Churches  of  Proconsular 

shew  unto  his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass  ;  and  he  sent 
and  signified  it  by  his  angd  unto  his  servant  John  :  2.  Who  bare  record  of  the 
word  of  God,  and  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  things  that  he  saw. 
3.  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and 
keep  those  things  which  are  written  therein :  for  the  time  is  at  hand. 

4.  John  to  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia :  Grace  be  unto  you,  and 
peace,  from  him  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come  ;  and  from  the 
seven  Spirits  which  are  before  his  throne ;  5.  And  from  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
faithful  witness,  and  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the  prince  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own 
blood,  6.  And  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father ;  to  him 
be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen  I  7.  Behold  he  cometh  with 
clouds  ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  him  :  and  all 
kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him.  Even  so,  Amen  !  8.  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  ix>rd,  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty. 

9.  I  John,  who  also  am  your  brother,  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called  Patmos,  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  10.  I  wss  in  the  Spirit 
on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  I  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet,  11.  Say- 
ing, I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last :  and  what  thou  seest  write  in 
a  book,  and  send  it  unto  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia ;  unto  Ephesus, 
and  unto  Smyrna,  and  unto  Pergamos,  and  onto  Thyatira,  and  unto  Sardis,  and 
unto  Philadelphia,  and  unto  Laodicea.  12.  And  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that 
spake  with  me.  And  being  turned,  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks;  13.  And 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  clothed 
with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle. 
14.  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow  ;  and  his  eyes 
were  as  a  flame  of  fire  ;  15.  And  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in 
a  furnace;  and  his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.  16.  And  he  had  in  his 
right  hand  seven  stars :  snd  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged  sword : ' 
and  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength.  17.  And  when  I 
saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.  And  he  laid  his  right  hand  upon  me,  saying 
unto  me,  Fear  not ;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last :  18. 1  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was 
dead ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and 
of  death.  19.  Write  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things  which  are, 
and  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter ;  20.  The  mystery  of  the  seven  stars 
which  thou  sawest  in  my  right  hand,  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The 
seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  :  and  the  seven  candlesticks 
which  thou  sawest  are  the  seven  churches. 

'  It  would  seem  from  the  scriptural  account,  that  the  seven  branches  of  the 
Jewish  Temple  lamp-sconces  were  removaUe  from  the  central  chandelier:  per- 
haps to  typify  how  under  a  future  dispensation  (viz.  the  Gentile)  the  Church 
would  lose  the  form  of  visible  unity  that  it  had  possessed  under  the  Jewish,  and 
be  scattered  in  its  different  branches  over  the  world. 

^  Apoc.  i.  14,  &c.  Compare  Dan.  x.  5,  fcc. 
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Asia.  In  which  expression  the  definite  article  used 
implied  their  being  either  the  only  churches,  or  the  chief 
churches,  then  existing  in  the  province  :  an  intimation 
which,  with  regard  both  to  the  omission  of  St.  Paul's 
famous  early  churches  of  Colossae  and  Hierapolis,'  and 
the  specification  of  their  neighbouring  church  of  Lao- 
dicea,  has  been  well  illustrated  from  the  record  of  cer- 
tain physical  changes  made  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
district,  just  a  year  or  two  only  after  the  date  of  that 
Apostle's  Letters  to  the  Colossian  Church  and  to 
Philemon.* 

Now  the  temple  scenery  thus  presented  to  view,  with 
Christ's  own  authoritatively  attached  explanation  of  its 
most  notable  article  of  furniture,  was  precisely  that 
which  might  best  prepare  the  Evangelist  for  the  similar 
application  to  the  Christian  Church  of  similar  symbols, 
borrowed  from  the  old  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple, 
should  they  appear,  (as  in  fact  they  did  appear,)  in  the 
visions  of  the  future :  *  a  principle  of  exposition  confirmed 
by  the  evident  use  of  the  word  '*  Jews^^^  in  one  of  the 
Epistles  following,  in  the  sense  of  Christians.^ — In  the 

^  That  churches  were  founded  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  in  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Laodicea  and  HierapolU,  appears  from 
Col.  iv.  13 ;  "1  bear  him  "  (Epsphras)  "  record,  that  he  hath  a  great  zeal  for 
you,  and  them  that  are  in  Laodicea,  and  them  in  Hierepolis." 

Of  these  two  towns,  Laodicea  was  situated  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  north  of 
Colosss,  HierapoUs  the  same  distance  north  of  Laodicea.  There  seems  every 
probability  in  fkvour  of  Theodoret's  and  ljardner*s  opinion,  that  St.  Paul  himself, 
while  preaching  in  Phrygia,  founded  these  churches.    See  Acts  xvi.  6,  xviii.  23. 

'  It  has  been  already  mentioned  (see  p.  49  suprk)  that  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  three  cities  LokMlicea,  HierapolU,  ^nd  CbJoM«,  were  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake; also  that  Laodicea  was  very  soon  afterwards  rebuilt.  On  the  other 
hand  the  earliest  historical  information  that  we  have  respecting  the  restoration 
of  the  Church  at  HierapoUi,  is  that  which  arises  out  of  the  fact  of  Papias  having 
been  its  bishop  in  Trajan's  reign,  i.e.  somewhere  between  98  and  117.  And 
as  to  ColoiMe,  it  would  seem  from  the  silence  of  Ptolemy  in  the  second  century, 
and  Chrysostom's  way  of  spcalcing  of  it  in  the  fourth,  thst  the  city  and  church 
bad  not  even  then  been  restored.  Mr.  J.  C.  Knight,  in  the  publication  before 
alluded  to,  founda  on  this  undesigned  agreement  of  historical  fact  with  Apoca- 
lyptic representation,  a  secondary  argument  for  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  the 
Apocalypse.  '  E.  g.  yiii.  3,  xi.  2,  &c. 

"^  "  I  know  the  blasphemy  of  them  which  say  they  are  /no«,  and  are  not,  but 
are  the  synagogue  of  Satan  /'  Apoc.  ii.  9 :  and  again ;  "  I  will  make  them  of  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie,  to  come 
and  worship  before  thy  feet,  and  to  know  that  I  have  loved  thee."  Apoc.  iii.  9. 
On  the  former  Vitringa  writes ;  "  Nomen  lovtoiof  mystke  accipiendum  est.  Erant 
inter  ipsos  Christianos  qui  se  appellari  et  denominari  cupiebant  hkdeeot,  hoc  est 
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same  way  the  emblem  here  seen,  of  the  seven  stars  that 
Christ  held  in  his  hand,'  coupled  with  his  explanation 
of  them  as  meaning  the  seven  angels,  or  rulers  and  pre- 
siding  ministers  of  the  churches,  would  prepare  St.  John 
to  interpret  the  symbol  of  stars  (should  they  occur  in  the 
subsequent  visions),  of  ecclesiastical  rulers,  where  eccle- 
siastical things  were  concerned — as  also  of  secular  rulers, 
I  may  add,  where  the  subject  was  of  secular  things  * — 
It  was  observable,  that  this  Holy  Place  and  its  candle- 
sticks seemed  to  represent  the  state  of  the  churches,  not 
as  seen  by  the  eye  of  man,  but  by  the  eyes  of  Him  that 
seeth  in  secret ;  just  as  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  was  only  accessible  to  the  priest,  while  the 
altar'court  was  the  scene  of  what  was  publicly  visible  in 
die  worship.^  This  was  a  fact  also  to  be  remembered 
for  application  afterwards. — Nor  was  it  of  unimportant 
use  to  note  the  representation  of  Jesus  Christ  here  given, 
as  the  Pne«^  of  the  churches,  and  the  designation  of  their 
ecclesiastical  presidents  or  bishops  simply  as  angels,  a 
term  borrowed  not  from  the  Temple,  but  the  Synagogue:^ 
in  token,   thus  early,  that  the  offices  of  the  Levitical 

veritatis  purioris  confessores."  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  there  could  have  been 
little  trial  to  the  Christians  from  actual  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  Apocalyptic 
▼isions,  when  Jerusalem  was  fallen  and  its  nation  outcast ;  moreover  when  actual 
professing  Jews  were  by  the  Christian  body  universally  held  in  abhorrence. 
Hence  my  persuasion  that  false  professing  Christians  were  here  meant.  Nor 
does  difficulty  on  this  head  arise  from  the  word  avt^ayvyn,  synagogue.  It  is  a 
word  used  of  Christian  assemblies  by  James  ii.  2  :  and  even  were  it  only  an  ap- 
pellation of  Jewish  assemblies  for  worship,  its  symbolic  use  to  signify  Christian 
Church  assemblies  would  be  only  in  keeping  with  the  symbolic  use  in  a  Chris- 
tian sense  both  of  the  word  Jews,  and  of  the  scenic  Holy  Place  of  the  Jewish 
Sanctuary. — Compare  Gal.  iv.  26,  vi.  16. 

'  E.  g.  Apoc.  xii.  1,  '*  A  woman  having  on  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stairs  i** 
and  xii.  A,  "  And  his  tail  (the  Dragon's)  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth." 

'  E.  g.  Apoc.  vi.  13,  "  And  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the  earth. 

'  Compare  my  observations  on  the  Apocalyptic  scenery  in  Ch.  iv.  infr^  and 
also  those  on  the  Temple-scene  described  Apoc.  vi.  9.  , 

*  '*  Dictio  Grseca  AttcAoi  rris  ciuc\i|<nas  respondet  Hebraese  ^I^S  H^  vB7». 
legatus,  sive  delegatus  ecclesia.  Dicebantur  autem  Legati  ecclesia  in  SynagogI 
exercitati  quidam  doctique  viri,  et  in  his  pnecipu^  doctores  qui  solenniter  dele' 
gabantur  ad  preces  pro  ccetu  publico  fundendas,  sive  in  ordinariis  sive  in  extraor- 
dinariis  caslbus :  ut  adeo  per  angelos  ecdesise  hie  intelligi  debeant  Prsepositi  ec- 
clesiae  Christians,  quorum  erat  preces  public^  ad  Deum  in  ecclesil  mittere,  sacra 
curare,  et  verba  facere  ad  populum. — £t  ci!lm  precandi  et  docendi  officium  in 
ecclesil  prscipu^  incubuerit  t^  Tptn^  rmw  v^driSvrfpwv,  Primo  Presbyterorum, 

2uem  stas  recentior  Bpiscopum  vocavit,  facile  patior  Preesides  Presbyterorum 
cclesiae  Christianae  hie  potissimiim  k  Domino  notari."     Vitringa  ad  loc. 
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priests  were  to  be  regarded  as  fulfilled  by  Christ  ;  ^  and 
that  the  functions  of  the  Christian  bishop,  or  minister 
in  the  Church,  were  those  of  leading  the  devotions,  and 
directing  and  animating  the  faith  of  the  flock  ;  not 
functions  sacrificial  or  mediatorial,  as  with  the  Levitical 
priests  of  old.* — To  all  which  let  me  add  the  view  pre- 
sented (Apoc.  ii.  10)  of  the  Devil  sls  the  real  though  un- 
seen actor  on  the  different  and  hostile  scene  of  this 
world ; — the  secret  indwelling  instigator  of  the  persecu- 
ting emperors  and  people  of  heathen  Rome.  It  would 
fitly  prepare  the  evangelist  for  any  symbolic  picture,  or 
any  explanatory  comment,  in  the  subsequent  visions  of 
the  future,  embodying  or  hinting  the  same  great  truth.' 
2.  With  regard  to  the  seven  moral  sketches  of  the  seven 
Asiatic  churches,*^  the  question  arises  whether  these  bad 
a,  prophetic  application,  besides  and  beyond  their  primary 

'  Compare  Heb.  x.  21 ;  "  HaTing  an  high  priest  over  the  home  of  God ; " 
and  iii.  6 ;  "  Whose  house  are  we/'  &c. 

^  The  theological  importance  of  the  point  (which  will  begin  strikingly  to  appear 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  when  we  come  to  the  Sealing  Vision,  Apoc.  viij 
has  induced  me  to  quote  the  above  from  Vitringa  at  length.  Daubuz  (on  Apoc. 
ii.  1)  vainly  attempts  to  gainsay  Vitringa's  viewi  and  to  give  a  Levitical  charac- 
ter  to  the  Christian  ministry,  on  the  strength  of  his  own  interpretation  of  the 
twenty-four  elders  in  Apoc.  iv,  as  signifying  the  same.  For  it  will  appear,  I  trust, 
in  the  Exposition  ensuing,  that  the  twenty-four  elders  meant  no  such  thing. — 
The  chronological  argument  based  on  the  use  of  the  word  angel  has  been  already 
noted  and  discussed.    See  p.  48,  Note  \  suprk. 

*  Compare  Apoc.  xii.  9. 

<  Apoc.  ii.  L  "Unto  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus write;  These  things 
saith  he  that  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walketh  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks ;  2. 1  know  thy  works,  and  thy  labour,  and  thy 
patience,  and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil :  and  thou  hast  tried 
them  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars :  3.  And 
hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's  sske  hast  laboured,  and  hast 
not  fainted.  4.  Nevertheless  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
left  thy  first  love.  5.  Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou  art  fsllen,  and 
repent,  and  do  the  first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly  and  will 
remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his  places  except  thou  repent.  6.  But  this  thou 
hast,  that  thou  hatest  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  which  I  also  hate.  7.  He 
that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches.  To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
parsdise  of  God. 

8.  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna  write ;  These  things  saith  the 
First  and  the  Last,  which  was  dead,  and  is  alive ;  I  know  thy  works,  and  tribu- 
lation and  poverty,  (but  thou  art  rich)  and  I  know  the  blasphemy  of  them  which 
say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  10.  Fear  none 
of  those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer  :  behold,  the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  you 
into  prison,  thst  ye  may  be  tried ;  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days :  be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.     1 1 .  He  that  hath  an 
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and  literal  application  to  those  Asiatic  Churches  then 
existing,  and  signified  further  seven  several  phases  that 

ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches.    He  that  over- 
Cometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death. 

12.  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Pergamo*  write;  These  things  saith  he 
which  hath  the  sharp  sword  with  two  edges ;  13.  1  know  thy  works,  and  where 
thou  dwellest,  even  where  Satan's  seat  is  :  and  thou  holdest  fast  my  name,  and 
hast  not  denied  my  faith,  even  in  those  days  wherein  Antipas  was  my  faithful 
martyr,  who  was  slain  among  you,  where  Satan  dwelleth.  14.  But  I  have  a  few 
things  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  there  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Ba- 
lsam, who  taught  Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Israel, 
to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication.  15.  So  hast  thou 
also  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  which  thing  I  hate.  1 6.  Re- 
pent :  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against  them  with  the 
sword  of  my  mouth.  17.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit 
saith  unto  the  churches.  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
hidden  manna ;  and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it. 

18.  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Thyatira  write  ;  These  things  saith 
the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  are  like 
fine  brass ;  19. 1  know  thy  works,  and  charity,  and  service,  and  faith,  and  thy 
patience  and  thy  works  ;  and  the  last  to  be  more  than  the  first.  20.  Notwith- 
standing 1  have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  sufferest  that  woman 
Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants 
to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols.  21.  And  I  gave 
her  space  to  repent  of  her  fornication ;  and  she  repented  not  22.  Behold,  I 
will  cast  her  into  a  bed,  and  them  that  commit  adultery  vrith  her  into  great  tri- 
bulation, except  they  repent  of  their  deeds.  23.  And  I  will  kill  her  children  with 
death  ;  and  al]  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins 
and  hearts  :  and  I  will  give  unto  every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works. 
24.  But  unto  you  I  say,  and  unto  the  rest  in  Thyatira,  as  many  as  have  not  this 
doctrine,  and  which  have  not  known  the  depths  of  Satan,  as  they  speak ;  I  will 
pot  upon  you  none  other  burden.  25.  But  that  which  ye  have  already,  hold 
fisst  till  I  come.  26.  And  he  that  overcometh,  and  keepeth  my  works  unto  the 
end,  to  him  will  1  give  power  over  the  nations :  27.  And  he  shall  rule  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron ;  as  the  vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers :  even 
as  I  received  of  my  Father.  28.  And  I  will  give  him  the  morning-star.  29.  He 
that  haUi  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 

iii.  1.  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Sardis  write ;  These  things  saith  he 
that  hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven  stars ;  I  know  thy  works,  that 
thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead.  2.  Be  watchful,  and  strengthen 
the  things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die :  for  I  have  not  found  thy  works 
perfect  before  God.  3.  Remember  therefore  how  thou  hast  received  and  heard, 
and  hold  fast,  and  repent.  If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on  thee 
as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee.  4.  Thou 
hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sardis  which  have  not  defiled  their  garments  ;  and  they 
Ihall  walk  with  me  in  white  :  for  they  are  worthy.  5.  He  that  overcometh,  the 
same  shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment ;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of 
the  book  of  life,  but  I  will  confess  his  name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his 
angels.  6.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches. 

7.  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Philadelphia  write ;  These  things  saith 
he  that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth, 
and  no  man  shutteth;  and  shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth  :  8. 1  know  thy  works; 
behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it :  for  thou 
hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept  my  word,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name. 
9.  Behold  I  vrill  make  them  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  say  they  are  Jews, 
and  are  not,  but  do  lie;  behold,  I  will  make  them  to  come  and  worship  befors 
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the  Church  Catholic  would  present  to  the  all-seeing  eye 
in  its  progress  through  coming  ageSy  down  to  the  consum- 
mation. Such  has  been  the  view  taken  by  not  a  few 
commentators ;  and  illustrated  at  large  in  a  former  age 
by  Vitringa,  in  the  present  by  Mr.  Girdlestone.  I  sub- 
join a  chronological  diagram  of  their  respective  schemes, 
for  the  reader's  information.*  To  myself  the  view  seems 
quite  untenable.  For  not  a  word  is  said  by  Christ  to 
indicate  any  such   prospective  meaning  in  the  descrip- 

thy  feet,  and  to  know  that  I  have  loved  thee.  10.  Because  thou  hast  kept  the 
word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which 
shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.  11.  Be- 
hold, I  come  quickly :  hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy 
crown.  12.  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God, 
and  he  shall  go  no  more  out :  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  which  is  New  Jerusalem,  which  cometh 
down  out  of  heaven  from  my  God :  and  I  will  write  upon  him  my  new  name. 
13.  Me  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. 


*  Vitringa's  and  Girdlestone's  Schemes  of  the  Episties  to  the  Seven  churches, 
as  prefigurative. 


Ephesus. 

v. 

G. 

v. 

G. 

From  John  to  the  Decian  Persecution,  A.D.  250. 

• 

Do. 

Smyrna. 

From  the  Decian  to  the  Diocletian  Persecution,  A.D.  311. 

Do. 

Pergamoa. 

v. 

G. 

From  the  end  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  to  A.D.  800. 

Ftom Constantineto Luther's  Reformation,  AD.  1500. 

Thyatira. 

v. 

G. 

From  800  to  A.  D  1200,  and  the  rise  of  the  Waldenses. 

From  Luther  to  the  Persecutions  of  Protestants  on  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  A.D.  1 685. 

Sardls. 

v. 

G. 

v. 

G. 

V. 

G. 

From  A.D.  1200  to  1500  and  the  Reformation. 

From  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Bible  Society,  1804. 

PhUadelphia. 

The  earlier  times  of  the  Reformatio^,  in  its  political 
weakness. 

Bible  and  Missionary  Societies'  Mm, 

Laodicea. 

The  lukewarm  state  of  the  Protestant  Church  following 
its  establishment,  to  1700,ftc. 

Lukewarmness  before  the  Millennium. 
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tioos.  On  the  coDtrary,  in  the  two-fold  division  of  the 
Revelations  given  to  St.  John,  a  division  noted  by  Christ 
himself, — ''  the  things  that  are ^*'  and  ^*  the  things  that 
are  to  happen  after  them"  ^ — it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
the  Episdes  to  the  seven  Churches  were  meant  to  con- 
stitute the  first  division,  being  a  description  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Church  as  they  then  were  ;  and  that  the 
visions  that  followed, — visions  separated  with  the  utmost 
precision  from  the  former,  alike  by  a  new  summons 
of  the  trumpet* voice,  and  a  scene  and  scenic  accom- 
paniments altogether  new  also,— *  constituted  (alone  and 
distinctively)  the  visions  of  the  future.  Indeed,  the 
summons  itself  expressly  so  defined  it ;  "  Come  up,  and 
I  will  (now)  shew  thee  the  things  which  mikst  happen 
hereafter.^  ■ — With  this  simple,  striking,  and  strongly- 
marked  division  made  by  the  Divine  Revealer,  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  seven  Epistles  depicting  seven  successive 
phases  of  the  Christian  Church  appears  to  me  an  inter- 
ference altogether  rude  and  unwarranted.  Besides  that 
it  were  easy  to  show  how  ill  the  states  of  these  seven 
Asiatic  Churches,  here  described  in  local  order,' — I  say 
bow  ill  these  severally  depicted  ecclesiastical  sketches 
answer  to  any  seven  chronologically  successive  phases 
of  the  professing  Church,  or  Christendom,  that  human ; 


14.  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  the  Laodtceam  write ;  These  thingt 
saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
God;  15.  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot :  I  would  thou 
wert  cold  or  hot.  16.  So  then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor 
hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  ray  mouth.  17.  Because  thou  sayest  I  am  rich,  and 
increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art 
wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  :  18.  I  counsel  thee  to 
buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich ;  and  white  raiment, 
that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear ; 
and  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eyesalve,  that  thou  mayest  see.  19.  As  many  as  I 
love,  1  rebuke  and  chasten  ;  be  zealous,  therefore,  and  repent.  20.  Behold,  I 
stand  at  the  door,  and  knock  :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I 
will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.  21.  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne ;  even  as  I  also  overcame, 
and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.  22.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let 
him  bear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches." 

*  Apoc.  i.  19  ;  «ai  &  «<ri,  icm  a  /MAAct  y»9^M  fitra  ravra. 
•  Apoc.  iv.  1  ;  A  •«  yivtoBui  fitra  ravra. 

*  That  is,  in  the  order  of  a  circuit  such  as  we  may  suppose  St.  John  to  bava 
travelled  in  his  visitation  of  them. 
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wit  and  research  can  ever  frame  out  of  its  actual  his- 
tory.* 

Not  but  that  we  may  admit  of  an  universality  of  appli- 
cation attaching  to  the  moral  pictures  here  set  before  us. 
Such  is  the  case  with  all  the  historical  and  biographical 
sketches  in  holy  scripture :  especially,  for  example,  with 
the  pictures  from  time  to  time  presented  of  the  moral 
and  religious  state  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  the  course 
of  their  long  history.  The  character  which  belongs  to 
all  holy  Scripture,  of  being  profitable  always  and  to  all, 
applies  of  course  to  this  section  of  it,  as  much  as  to  the 
rest.  And,  thus  considered,  where  is  the  Church,  where 
the  individual  Christian,  that  may  not  have  made  profit- 
able use  and  self-application  of  all  the  several  addresses, 
at  one  time  or  another :  with  their  words  of  searching 
and  inquiry,  of  warning  and  comfort,  of  reproof  and 
expostulation,  of  sympathy, — exquisite  sympathy  and 
compassion, — not  for  the  faithful  martyr  only,  but  even 
for  the  lukewarm  and  fallen.  The  words,  ''  He  that 
hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  churches,"  are,  as  Ambrose  Ansbert  has  ob- 
served, a  direct  intimation  that  this  universality  of  ap- 
plication was  intended  in  them.  And,  doubdess»  he 
whosoever  has  seriously  and  with  prayerful  mind  perused 
them,  has  in  his  own  heart  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
declaration^  ''  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that 
hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy." — But  this  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  view  combated. 

I  must  not  omit  to  add  further  that  these  descriptive 
sketches  of  the  seven  Asiatic  Churches  seem  to  have 
been  intended  by  its  great  Head  as  representative  speci- 
mens, if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  then  checquered  state  and 
character  of  the  Church  in  general.'    And  in  the  admix- 


1  It  may  suffice  on  this  point  to  refer  to  my  eztminatioD  of  the  Church^cheme 
i^the  Seait,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  fourth  Volume.  The 
reader  will  easily  apply  the  reasoning  there  drawn  out :  and  make  for  himself 
the  necessary  muiata  mutemda  in  its  transference  to  the  argument  in  the  Text. 

^  So  Augustine,  Ep.  xlix.  2  ;  "  Johannes  scribit  adseptem  ecclesias  quas  com- 
raemorat  in  illis  partibua  constitutas :  in  quibus  etiam  univertam  ecchtiam  sep- 
tenario  numero  inteUigimus  commendari."  So  too  in  his  C.  D.  xvii.  4.  4. 
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lure  which  they  unfold  of  evil  intermixed  with  the  good, 
error  with  truth,  vice  with  holiness,  there  is  very  strik- 
ingly set  forth  to  us  Christ's  own  view  of  the  energizing, 
even  thus  early,  within  its  bosom,  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Wicked  one,  the  inrooting  of  the  tares  sown  by  him 
among  the  wheat,  and  budding  of  that  germ  of  evil 
which,  as  St.  Paul  had  foreshown,  was  not  to  cease  its 
working  till  it  expanded  into  the  grand  Apostacy. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  promises  made  to  conquerors 
in  all  these  various  churches,  it  can  scarce  fail  to  strike 
even  a  superficial  reader,  that  there  is  a  correspondence 
very  marked  between  them,  and  the  blessings  described 
as  the  privilege  of  the  saints  in  the  Millennary  State,  or 
the  New  Jerusalem.      Thus  to  the  faithful  ones  that 
overcame  in  the  Ephesian  Church,  it  was  promised,  '*  To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God :  '* '  while 
in  the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  it  is  said,  '^  On 
either  side  of  the  river  was  the  tree  of  life.  .  .  .  Blessed 
are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have 
right  to  the  tree  of  life :  "     Apoc.  xxii.  2,  14. — ^To  the 
conquerors  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  it  was  promised, 
*•  He  that  overcometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second 
death :  ^ — a  promise  answering  to  that  which  we  read 
of  those  that  partook  of  the  first  resurrection  at  the 
opening  of  the  Millennium,  '^  Blessed  and   holy  is  he 
that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection  ;  for  on  them  the 
second  death  hath  no  power ; "  Apoc.  xx.  6  :  as  also  of 
those  who,  on  the  judgment  of  the  great  white  throne 
proceeding,  were  found  to  have  their  names  written  in 
the  Book  of  Life  ;  Apoc.  xx.  12,  14,  15.— The  same  is 
the  correspondence  between  the  promise  to  the  Laodice- 
ans,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  I  will  give  to  sit  with  me 
on  my  throne^'^^  and  the  millennary  privilege  of  reign- 
ing with  Christ  the  thousand  years,  and  for  ever ;  Apoc. 
XX.  4,  xxii.  6. — The  considerate  reader  will  easily  see 

'  Apoc.  ii.  7.  '  Apoc.ii.  II.  •  Apoc.  iii.  21. 
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what  important  questions  are  connected  with  this  com- 
parison. On  the  discussion  of  the  raillennary  question, 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  work,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
revert  to  it. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  this  preliminary  vision,  and 
proceed  to  the  second  and  grand  division  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic revelations. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OPENING  VISION  OF  THE  HEAVENLY  THRONE 
AND  COMPANY,  PREPARATORY  TO  THE  REVELATIONS 
OF   THE    FUTURE. 

In  the  two  preceding  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  ^^  the 
things  that  wercj'* — the  state  of  the  church  then  exist- 
ing— had  been  described  to  the  Evangelist.  Then  the 
voice  ceased  of  Him  that  had  been  communing  with 
him  ;  and  the  scene  passed  from  his  view  of  the  seven 
lamps  and  the  heavenly  High  Priest  that  walked  among 
them.     It  remained  that  the  promised  revelation  should 

be  made    of   things  future^ — d  /acXXci  y$W€a^$ai  f^ra  tavra,^ 

the  things  which  were  to  follow  on  the  state  then  pre- 
sent of  the  church  and  of  the  world. 

And  for  this,  another  and  higher  scene  was  deemed 
suitable.  The  revelations  to  be  made  him  were  to  be 
communicated  to  beings  of  a  higher  order  also  ;  that  so 
**  unto  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places 
might  be  made  known,  through  (this  prefigured  history 
of)  the  church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  ^  So  a 
door  appeared  open  in  heaven  ;  and  the  voice  which 
had  before  addressed  him  was  heard  again  speaking, 
''  Come  up,  and  I  will  shew  thee  what  must  happen 
hereafter.''     Then  again  he  was  in  the  spirit:  and  he 

I  Apoc.  i.  19.  3  Eph.  m.  10. 
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seemed  to  enter  at  the  door :  and  a  vision  of  heavenly 
glory,  and  a  scene  as  of  a  new  world,  burst  upon  his 
view. 

The  vision  is  thus  described  to  us«  "  Behold  a  throne 
was  set,  and  One  sat  on  the  throne.  And  He  that  sat 
was,  to  look  upon,  like  a  jasper  and  sardine  stone.  And 
there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight 
like  unto  an  emerald.  And  round  about  the  throne 
were  four  and  twenty  thrones :  and  upon  the  thrones 
I  saw  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white 
raiment ;  and  they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold. 
And  out  of  the  throne  proceeded  lightnings,  and  thun- 
derings,  and  voices.  And  there  were  seven  lamps  of 
fire  burning  before  the  throne,  which  are  the  seven 
spirits  of  God.  And  before  the  throne  there  was  a 
glassy  sea,  like  unto  crystal.  And  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne,  and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  living 
creatures,  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind.  And  the  first 
living  creature  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  like  a 
calf,  and  the  third  had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth 
was  like  a  flying  eagle.  And  the  four  living  creatures 
had  each  of  them  six  wings  about  him.  And  they  were 
full  of  eyes  within.  And  they  rest  not  day  and  night, 
saying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.  And  when  those  living 
creatures  give  glory,  and  honour,  and  thanks,  to  Him 
that  sat  on  the  throne,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever, 
the  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  Him  that 
sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  Him  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns  before  the  throne,  say- 
ing. Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and 
honour,  and  power ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and 
for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created."  * 

Thus  the  vision,  like  those  of  Isaiah  and  of  Ezekiel,' 
exhibited,  as  its  first  and  grand  object,  Jehovah,  King 

^  I  have  deviated  from  the  authorized  version  in  the  above,  in  translating 
epovoiy  thrones,  instead  of  aeaU ; — doAimv,  glasty,  instead  of  glast ; — and  {Wa, 
living  creaturet,  instead  of  beast s.  '  Is.  vi.  1.  Ezek.  i.  4. 

G  2 
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of  saints,  seated  as  Lord  of  all  on  the  throne  of  the 
universe.  It  would  seem  that  a  cloud  accompanied  this 
revelation  of  God,  just  as  in  the  Shekinah  and  other 
manifestations  of  die  Divine  presence  ;  ^ — the  throne  of 
glory  rising  (we  may  conceive)  out  of  it,  and  the  thun- 
derings  and  lightnings,  here  and  elsewhere  spoken  of 
in  the  Apocalypse,  proceeding  therefrom.  Consistently 
with  which  that  glassy  sea^  (as  it  were,^)  like  crystal^ 
spread  before  the  throne,  (the  space  before,  or  in  front 
of  the  throne,  being  the  only  part  unoccupied,  and  there- 
fore visible^)  may  be  explained,  from  other  parallel 
Scriptures,  as  the  sea  of  blue  transparent  ether  in  which 
the  doud  floated.  For  a  basement  just  similar  is  de- 
scribed as  attached  to  the  throne,  both  in  the  vision  of 
Ezekiel,  and  in  that  seen  by  the  Israelitish  elders  at 
Sinai.  "  There  was  the  likeness,'*  says  Ezekiel»^  '*  of  a 
firmament ;  and  it  was  as  the  colour  of  the  terrible  (or 
admirable)  crystal ;  *  and  above  the  firmament  was  the 
likeness  of  a  throne."  And  Moses,®  **  There  was  under 
Jehovah's  feet  as  it  were  a  pavement  of  sapphire,  and 
as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness  :  ** — the 
heavenly  firmament  reflecting  the  glow  of  the  sapphire 
throne  immediately  beneath  it,  but  melting  beyond 
into  its  clear  and  proper  blue.^ — Above  was  the  Farm 


1  So  in  the  way  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,  Exod.  ziv.  24,  xfi.  10:— «t  Sinai* 
Ezod.  xsiv.  16,  18 ; — in  the  tabernacle,  Levit.  zvi.  2  -.^-in  Solomon's  temple, 
2  Chron.  ▼.  13,  14 ;— in  Isaiah's  vision,  lu.  vi.  4;  -in  Exekiel's,  Eiek.  i.  4  ;  x. 
3,  &c.    See  also  Psalm  xviii.  12,  &c. 

In  the  b<H>k  of  Sirach,  xziv.  4,  the  throne  is  spoken  of  as  in  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud ;  I  9p0P9S  ikB  ffr  cmiA^  rr^Aift. 

'  ht  BuKuffffu  AaAinr  Scbolz.    In  which  mark  the  ilv. 

'  Because  the  thrones  of  the  elders,  on  either  side  of  the  di?ine  throne,  would 
there  apparently  hide  the  basement  from  view. 

*  Ezek.  i.  22—26. 

*  A  Note  in  the  Pictorial  Bible  on  this  passsge  in  Ezekiel,  says  that  "  the  term 
Kn^3n  mpn,  rendered  terrible  ehrytkU,  seems  to  have  been  a  term  of  pre- 
eminence for  the  diamond;  which* is  indeed  an  admirable  chrystal  for  its  bril- 
liancy  and  hardness." 

*  Exod.  xxiv.  9,  lO.—In  the  Septuagint  translation  of  Ezekiel,  the  word  for 
firmament  is  cr^ptrnfta ;  answering  nearly,  as  does  also  the  word  ftrmament,  to 
this  "  pavement,"  or  "  paved  work,"  seen  in  the  vision  given  to  the  Israelitish 
elders. 

7  So  Milton,  P.  L.  vi.  757,  after  notice  of  the  four  Cherubim,  as  supporters  of 
the  chariot  of  God. 
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•« 


of  glory:  "Thou  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens. 
And,  resembling  as  it  did  in  colour  the  red  jasper 
or  sardine,  there  must  doubtless  have  been  something 
in  the  appearance  very  awful,  as  well  as  glorious.  Nor 
without  meaning.  For,  indeed,  even  under  the  Chris- 
tian  dispensation,  ^'  our  God  is  (in  his  holiness)  as  a 
consuming  fire."  But  there  appeared  round  about  the 
throne,  as  if  to  re- assure  the  Evangelist,  a  rainbow  in 
which  the  soft  green  was  predominant, — '^  in  sight  like 
unto  an  emerald,'* — the  well-known  and  lovely  memorial 
of  the  covenant  of  grace.^  And  I  think,  too,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  seven  lamps  burning  before  the  throne  must 
have  added  encouragement.  For,  placed  as  they  were 
before  the  Shekinah,  it  would  be  natural  to  identify 
them  with  the  seven  flames  of  the  seven  lamp -sconces 
of  the  sanctuary.  And  whereas  these  lamp- sconces  had 
been  declared  *  the  type  of  living  churches,  living  be- 


Over  their  heads  a  chrystal  firmament, 
Whereon  a  sapphire  throne,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber,  and  colors  of  the  showery  arch. 

The  epithet  ^a^ly1y,  applied  to  the  firmamental  expanse,  like  the  English  gUusy, 
or  Latin  vUreus,  is  a  word  simply  expressive,  I  conceive,  of  clearness  and  trans- 
parency ;  thas  answering  to  the  "  body  of  heaven  in  ii$  deamen,"  in  the  passage 
from  Exodus.  Compare  Job  xxxvii.  18  ;  "  Thou  hast  spread  out  the  sky  as  a 
molten  looking-glass." — ^To  which,  in  illustration  of  the  application  of  the  word 
Ma  as  a  simile  to  the  sky,  let  me  add  from  Cowper's  Task,  Book  V,  "  Ye  shining 
hosts.  That  navigate  a  tea  that  knows  no  storms,"  &c.  Indeed  the  liquid  ether 
is,  I  need  hardly  observe,  a  common  figure  in  various  Isnguages. — Further  the 
Psalmist's  statement,  "  He  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters," 
may  be  also  fitly  compared :  the  waters  there  spoken  of  being  interpreted  by 
commentators  to  mean  iUe/irmamenial  waters. 

The  explanation  of  the  gUuey  tea  above  given  is  the  same  as  VUringtfi  .*  and 
he  refers,  in  support  of  it,  us  I  do,  to  the  parallel  visions  in  Exodus  and  Ezekiel. 
Many  other  commentators  have  explained  it  to  signify  the  brazen  lover,  or  tea, 
in  the  Jewish  temple.  But,  first,  the  Evangelist  is  here  describing  what  was  in 
the  inner  sanctuary,  not  what  was  in  the  court  without  it.  Secondly,  it  seems 
difficult  to  explain  why,  if  the  laver  were  meant,  it  should  be  represented  as  of 
glass,  and  not  brazen. — I  may  add  that  there  appears  no  allusion  whatever  to  a 
laver,  such  as  was  in  the  ancient  Jewish  temple,  in  any  of  the  apocalyptic  visions. 
As  regards  the  tea  described  in  chapter  xv.  2,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
having  no  such  meaning.  Nor  indeed  can  this  latter  t>e  identified  with  the  glassy 
sea  here  spoken  of.  For,  as  will  be  then  again  observed,  both  the  article  the  is 
there  wanting ;  (it  being,  '*  I  saw  a  sea  of  glass,"  not  *'  the  sea."  which  it  ought 
to  have  been,  had  a  sea  been  intended  spoken  of  before :)  and  further,  it  is  de- 
scribed as  miaed  with  fire;  of  which,  as  regards  the  sea  here  spoken  of,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  intimation. 

*  Compare  Gen.  ix.  12— 17,  and  Isa.  liv.9,  10. 

'  Apoc.  i.  20,  Phil.  ii.  15. — The  word  generally  used  for  the  temple  candle* 
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lievers, — the  seven  flaming  lamps  were  here  interpreted 
to  him  as  symbolizing  the  seven  Spirits  of  God ;  i.  e. 
as  he  elsewhere  explains  the  phrase  to  us,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  third  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity.^  So  that 
the  symbol  might  seem  to  represent  the  two, —  the 
Church  and  the  Spirit, — as  in  God's  eye  associated 
together :  and  not  only  to  indicate  that  the  holy  life, 
affections,  and  aspirations  of  his  people  were  ever  before 
the  Lord,  but,  also,  that  in  them  was  recognized  by 
Him  the  presence  and  the  influence  of  His  own  Holy 
Spirit.  And  this  indeed  is  precisely  consonant  with 
what  we  are  told  elsewhere.  ^'  He  that  searcHeth  the 
hearts,"  it  is  said,  '^  knoweth,  (in  the  aspirations  thence 
arising)  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. '  For  it  is  He 
that  maketh  intercession  both  in  and  for  the  saints ; 
and,  as  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplication,  dwelleth, 
and  acteth  in  them.' 

But  what  the  meaning  of  the  twenty-four  elders  seated 
round  the  throne  of  the  Deity  ?  And  what  of  the /our 
living  creatures  ^  yet  more  nearly  surrounding  it  ? 

We  may  be  thankful  that  what  is  most  essential  to 
be  known  respecting  these  emblematic  beings,  in  order 
to  our  right  understanding  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  ex- 
pressly revealed  to  us.  Whatever  their  distinctive  cha- 
racters respectively,  both  the  one  and  the  other  were 

stick,  or  rather  lamp-sconce,  is  Avx^ia,  for  the  lights  thereof  Xvx^oi.  But  AiycvaSct 
and  \uxPoi  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  synonimous. 

'  This  seems  the  necessary  inference  from  the  association  of  these  seven  Spirits 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  chap.  i.  4 ;  "  John  to  the  seven  churches  which 
are  in  Asia,  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peace,  from  Him  who  is,  and  who  was,  and 
who  is  to  come,  and  from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  hefwe  the  throne,  and  from 
Jesus  Christ,"  &c. — But  for  this  we  might  have  explained  the  seven  lamps  before 
the  throne  of  seven  angelic  spirits ;  agreeably  with  the  word  seraphim,  imming 
ones,  and  the  figurative  description  in  Heb.  i.  7,  "  He  maketh  his  angels  a  Jlame 
of  fire  y 

^  Romans  viii.  26,  27.  See  also  Matt.  x.  20 ;  John  xiv.  17,  &c.~The  numeral 
of  the  symbol  here  used,  and  derived,  as  I  presume,  from  the  seven  lamp-sconces, 
to  designate  the  usual  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  universal  church,  may 
be  illustrated  by  considering  how  obvious  a  symbol  twelve  tongues  qffire  were  to 
designate  his  miraculous  communication  to  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  gift  of 
tongues.     See  Acts  ii.  3. 

'  Z«a.  The  word  is  one  used  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  his  Paidag.  i.  8,  of 
man.     He  calls  him  Ka?i\iFoy  itai  ^iXoBwv  l^tov. 
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unquestionably  representatives  of  the  redeemed  from 
among  the  children  of  men.  For  this  was  the  song  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  Lamb  in  which  they  were  heard 
uniting  in  common  chorus  soon  afterwards,  ^'  Thou 
hast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every 
kindred,  and  tongue,  and  nation.''^ 

Moreover,  as  regards  the  elders ^  thus  much  was  also 
evident,  that  they  represented  the  redeemed  saints  in  the 
character  of  a  royal  priesthood.  For  in  their  case,  the 
intent  of  the  emblematic  insignia, — I  mean  of  the 
thrones  on  which  they  sate,  the  crowns  on  their  heads, 
their  white  robes,  and  perhaps  of  what  is  after  mentioned^ 
their  incense  vials,  and  their  harps,^ — was  almost  inter- 
preted by  the  song  itself,  ''  Thou  hast  made  us  unto 
God  kings  and  priests;*''^  and  well  accords  moreover 
Mrith  what  St.  Peter  calls  the  saints,  poKnXaov  Upar€viJM,  a 
royal  priesthood.* — Again,  as  to  their  number  24,  it 
might  be  explained  either,  as  some  expositors  suggest, 
by  reference  to  the  twelve  patriarchs,  the  heads  of  the 
Old  Testament  church,  and  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
New ;  or,  as  others,  by  reference  to  the  heads  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  the  fit  re- 
presentatives of  the  whole  priestly  body.* 

But  of  the  four  living  creatures  the  explanation  is 
more  difficult;  and  very  careful  consideration  is  needed 
to  solve  the  question  at  all  satisfactorily. 

The  first  step  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  point  in 


'  Dean  Woodhouse  explains  the  Apocalyptic  living  creatures  as  angelt ;  ob- 
seiring  that  no  objection  has  been  made  to  this  explanation,  but  their  joining 
in  the  song,  "Thou  hast  redeemed  us  by  thy  blood."  We  might  have  thought 
that  that  one  objection  would  have  sufficed  to  convince  him  of  its  untenableness. 

Ignatius  seems  to  have  had  an  opinion,  and  Jerome  joins  him  in  it,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  influential  in  the  salvation  of  angels.  See  Ignatius's  Epist. 
to  Smyrna,  ch.  6,  and  Jerome  on  the  Ep.  to  Eph.  Lib.  ii.  So  that  they  might 
consistently  have  entertained  the  interpretation.  But  the  Dean  evidently  had 
no  such  opinion ;  and  it  is  indeed  altogether  without  warrant  of  scripture.— 
Besides  which  the  living  creatures  speak  of  being  redeemed  out  of  every  natUm 
and  tongue. 

'  Apoc.  V.  8 ;  •X0VT9S  ^laXar  XP^^*  yt/Aaaas  Ovfuoftarwi^,  ol  tiffip  al  wpwrtv- 
Xtu  ruv  &7iwy.  The  al  takes  its  gender  from  the  substantive /o^irtn^,  not  that 
ftreceding;  a  construction  not  infrequent.  So  Mark  xii.  42,  Xcirra  8vo  A  fri 
Ko9papriir  also  Gal.  iii.  16,  Eph.  i.  U,  &c.  '  lb.  verse  10. 

*  1  Peter  ii.  5.  9.        *  See  1  Chron.  xxiv.  4— 18,  2  Chron.  xix.  8,  xxxv.  8. 
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question  is  obviously  a  reference  to  the  very  parallel 
vision  in  EzekielJ  In  that,  too,  Jehovah  appeared  en- 
throned in  a  fiery  cloud,  not  at  rest,  however,  as  here, 
but  chariot4ike  in  motion  :  and  with  four  living  crea- 
tures as  supporters  of  the  throne,  or  chariot,  which  in 
almost  every  point  resembled  the  four  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision.  Their  faces  were  similarly  like  those  of  a  lion, 
an  ox,  a  man,  an  eagle ;  they  were  similarly  winged, 
and  similarly  full  of  eyes  in  their  whole  body :  moreover, 
emerging,  as  they  were  first  seen,  "  out  of  the  midst"  of 
the  cloud  of  entbronization,  they  might  similarly  be  said 
to  have  been  within  the  throne,  as  well  as  round  about 
it.^  Now  of  these  we  are  expressly  told  by  Ezekid  (x. 
20.)  that  ''he  knew  them  to  be  the  Cherubim.''  To 
understand  his  meaning  of  which  word,  and  the  class 
of  beings  intended,  we  must  refer  to  the  earlier  notices 
of  Cherubim  in  Scripture.  And  first  there  is  that  memo- 
rable record  of  them  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  wherein  they 
are  described  as  having  been  placed  by  God  at  the  east 
end  of  the  garden  of  Eden  ;  and,  with  flaming  swords 
that  turned  every  way,  keeping  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
life.^  In  which  passage  the  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
unequivocal.  They  were  evidently  angelic  beings. — ^The 
next  notice  that  occurs  of  Cherubim  is  in  the  sanctuary 
figurings;^  which,  being  figurings  ordered  by  God  Him- 
self, were  necessarily  a  true  expression  of  the  heavenly 
realities.  In  these  the  same  angelic  order  seemed  still 
intended.  And  I  cannot  but  just  pause  to  remark,  that 
whereas  the  first  recorded  employment  of  Cherubim  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  expulsion  of  guilty  man  from  para- 
dise, and  guarding  against  his  return  to  the  source  of 
life,  the  next  was  that,  as  here  represented,  of  bending  in 
admiration  over  the  mercy-seat,  whereby  man  had  a  way 
of  access  to  the  source  of  life  again  opened  to  him  ; — 
**  which  things,"  sajs  St.  Peter,  in  evident  allusion  to  the 
cherubs  in  the  sanctuary,  *'  the  angels  desire,  bending 


*  Ezek.  i.  and  x.  ^  Ibid.  i.  10,  5 ;  x.  12. 

3  Gen.  iii.  24.  *  Exod.  xxv.  18—20. 
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over,  to  look  into.''  ^  In  Ezekiel's  own  vision  there  is 
yet  another  evidence  of  the  angelic  nature  of  the 
Cherubim.  For  they  are  symbolized  as  burning  lamps 
of  fire;  a  symbol  the  same  as  that  applied  by  St.  Paul 
to  angels;  ''Of  the  angels  He  saith,  He  maketh  his 
angels  spirits,  his  ministers  a  ^me  offire;^'Y  and  which 
serves  aIso»  I  may  add,  to  identify  them  with  the  8e» 
raphim,  or  burning  anes^  seen  beside  the  throne  by 
Isaiah.^ 

Thus  the  nature  of  the  four  ^tta  of  Ezekiel  was  evi- 
dently angelical.  And  what  their  then  employments 
and  functions  ?  They  were  represented  to  the  prophet 
as  supporting  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  attending  His  pre- 
sence, like  as  the  chief  ministers  of  state  might  attend 
that  of  an  eastern  monarch,  carrying  out  their  glances 
of  intuition  on  every  side  into  the  dominions  of  their 
Lord,  listening  reverentially  for  bis  commands,  and  going 
and  returning  on  them  like  a  flash  of  lightning :  in  short, 
as  the  angelical  intelligences  admitted  nearest  to  his  own 
presence  and  counsels,  and  most  confidentially  employed 
by  Him  in  His  present  providential  government  of  the 
world. — ^The  wheels  of  the  throne  that  they  supported 
intersected  each  other  like  the  great  circles  of  a  mundane 
sphere.  These  they  appeared  to  direct,  animate,  and 
move.  For  '*  the  spirit  of  the  four  living  creatures  was 
in  the  wheels  :  whithersoever  the  Spirit  was  to  go,  they 
went.''*  As  to  the  intent  of  the  mysterious  faces  as- 
signed them,  of  a  lion,  an  ox,  a  man,  an  eagle,  respect- 
ively, though  all  with  human  hands,  and  likeness,*^  we 


>  1  Peter  i.  12,  cit  &  9mBvfiBffi»  oryc^M  wapamr^,  Tbe  same  word  is  used  in 
Luke,  cb.  xziv.  12,  of  Peter  stooping  over  to  loolc  into  tbe  sepulchre ;  woponvlfas 
/SAfVffi  ra  o0aria.--On  the  posture  of  the  cherubim  over  tbe  trie,  see  Exod.  zxv.  20. 

*  Heb.  i.  7. 

'  Isa.  vi.  2,  3.  Their  place,  (the  reader  must  observe)  was  betide  the  throne, 
not  above  it,  so  as  our  translation  renders  the  Hebrew  word.    See  Lowth  ad  loc. 

*  '*  The  appearance  of  the  toheelt  was  like  unto  the  colour  of  a  beryl  (sky-blue 
mixed  with  green ; — Lowth) :  and  their  appearance  and  their  work  was,  as  it 
were,  a  wheel  in  tbe  middle  of  a  wheel ;. ...  and  their  rings  were  full  of  eyes ;. . . . 
and  when  the  living  creatures  went,  the  wheels  went  by  them. . . ,  Whithersoever 
the  Spirit  was  to  go,  they  went ;. ...  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creatures  was  in 
the  wheels.''    Ezek.  i.  16,  flee.  *  Ezek.  i.  5, 8. 
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can  but  conjecture.     Royal  thrones  were  framed  some- 
times with  material  supporters  of  these  animal  forms  :  ^ 
and  possibly  there  might  be  a  certain  reference  to  this 
custom  in  the  figuration.     Whether  or  not  the  qualities 
of  courage,  patience,  intelligence,  and  heavenly  soaring  in 
the  Cherubim,  might,  as  some  expound  the  similitudes,^ 
have  been  further  indicated  thereby ;  or  whether  they 
may  have  been  meant  to  intimate  bow  these  angelicd 
attendants  on  the  divine  behests,  ''  themselves  instinct 
with  spirit,*"  acted  in  and  upon  the  animate,  as  well  as 
inanimate  creatures  of  God,  so  as  to  overrule  them  all 
in  subservience  to  the  designs  of  His  providence,  (a 
view  which  some  others  have  seemed  to  entertain)^  are 
\  questions  beyond  our  solution.     Nor  is  the  Rabbinical 
I  tradition  that  the  animals,  whose  likenesses  severally  the 
I  Cherubim  bore,    were  the  devices  on  the  four  grand 
•  standards  of  Israel,  (a  tradition  on  which  yet  another 
.  view  of  the  apocalyptic  figure  has  been  founded,)^  at 
:  all  more  to  be  depended  on.^  All  these  ideas,  I  say,  must 
I  be  regarded  as  uncertain.^ 


^  So  in  the  account  of  Solomon's  throne,  I  Kings  x.  18. 19  $  "  The  king  made 
a  great  throne  of  ivury,  and  overlaid  it  with  the  best  gold.  The  throne  had  six 
steps ;  and  the  top  of  the  throne  was  round  behind :  and  there  were  stays  on 
either  side  on  the  place  of  the  seat ;  and  two  lions  stood  beside  the  stays ;  and 
twelve  lions  stood  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  upon  the  six  steps." 

'  So  Mr.  Scott,  &c. 

*  Perhaps  Novatian,  quoted  below,  had  some  such  idea. 

*  So  Sir  I.  Newton,  fitc. 

*  On  the  uncertainty,  improbability,  and  late  origin  of  this  Jewish  tradition, 
see  the  Note  on  Numb.  ii.  2,  in  Bishop  Patrick, 

'  Let  me  add,  in  further  illustration  of  this  difficult  subject,  the  paraphrastic 
comments  of  a  learned  Latin  Father  of  the  third  century,  and  of  a  still  more 
learned  English  Poet  of  the  seventeenth. 

First  of  Novatian,  De  Trinitate;  ap.  Opera  TertuUiani,  (Rothomag.  1662), 
p.  1035. 

**  Pertingit  ejus  (sc.  Dei)  ad  usque  singula  quaeque  cura,  cujus  ad  totum, 
quidquid  est,  pervenit  Providentia.  Hinc  est  qu6d  et  desuper  cherubim  sedet : 
id  est  praeest  super  operum  suorum  varietatem  ;  subjectis  throno  ^us  aninuUibiu 
prae  caeteris  principatum  tenentibua : — cuncta  desuper  ckryttaUo  contegente ;  id 
est  c<b1o  omnia  operiente.  Quod  in  firmamentum  de  aquanim  fluente  materii 
fuerat  Deo  jubente  solidatum  ;  ut  glacies  robusta  aquarum  terram  pridem  con- 
te§entium  dividens  medietatem ;  dorso  quodam  pondera  aquae  snpeiioris  [susli* 
ncns,]  corroboratis  de  gelu  viribus. — Nam  et  rota  subjacent ;  tempora  scilicet, 
quibus  omnia  mundi  membra  volvuntur :  talibus  {ledibus  ail^tis  quibus  non  in 
pcrpetuum  stant  istn,  sed  transeunt.  Sed  et  per  omncs  orbes  stellate  sunt  oculis: 
Dei  enim  opera  pervigili  obtutu  contemplanda  sunt.     In  quorum  sinu  carbon  urn 
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But  from  what  seems  certain  respecting  Ezekiel's  four 
living  creatures,  or  cherubim,  the  natural  and  almost 
necessary  inference  respecting  the  four  that  appeared 
to  St.  John,  is  surely  this,  that  as  in  their  form  and 
position  they  resembled  Ezekiel's  Cherubim,  so  in  their  I 
nature  and  functions  they  must  have  resembled  them  I 
also ;  and  thus  have  symbolized  beings  of  angelic  i 
nature,  appointed,  in  that  character,  to  ministrations 
near  and  confidential  in  the  conduct  of  the  Lord's 
providential  government.  The  only  question  is,  how 
this  could  consist  with  what  has  been  before  noticed, 
— their  joining  as  Chrisfs  redeemed  ones  in  the  song 
of  redemption  :  in  other  words,  how  the  redeemed  of 
the  children  of  men  could  with  propriety  be  symbolized 
as  in  angels'  places,  and  with  angels'  employments.  A 
question  confessedly  difficult.  And  yet,  if  I  mistake 
not,  there  is  that  in  the  Scripture  revelations  of  the 
future  which  will  solve  the  difficulty,  and  show  satisfac- 
torily how  the  whole  may  consist  together. 

For  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  was  one  of  the 
declarations  of  Christ  respecting  the  state  of  the  saints 
after  the  resurrection  on  his  second  coming,  that  they 
should  be  then  i<fayy€Koi,^  equal  and  like  to  angels;  simi- 
larly near  therefore,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  divine 
throne,  and  employed  in  similar  ministrations.  A  de- 
claration illustrated,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  the  apostle's 
statement,^  that   the   world   to  come,  whereof  he  was 

medius  est  ignit :  Bive  quoniam  ad  igneuro  diem  judicii  mundus  iste  festinat ;  sive 
quoniam  omnia  opera  Dei  ignea,  nee  sunt  tenebrosa,  aed  vigent. — Hie  est  igitur 
eurrus  Dei,  secundum  David.'*  (sc.  Psalm  Ixviii.  17.) 
Secondly,  Milton,  P.  L.  749 ; 

— ^— —  forth  rushed,  with  whirlwind  sound. 

The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 

Flashing  thick  flames;  wheel  within  wheel  undrawn 

Itself  instinct  with  spirit ;  but  convoyed 

By  four  cherubic  shapes :  four  faces  each 

Had  wondrous  :  as  with  stars  their  bodies  all 

And  wings  were  set  with  eyes,  with  eyes  the  wheels 

Of  beryl,  and  careering  fires  between. 

Over  their  heads  a  chrystal  firmament,  &c.    (See  p.  85.) 

1  Luke  XX.  35,  36,  "  They  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  are  laayyKoty  equal  to  the  angels." 

'  Heb.  ii.  5. 
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speaking,  was  not  put  into  subjection  (as  this  world  in 
a  manner  is')  to  angelic  government;  but  to  Jesus  the 
God-man,  and  conjointly  with  him  to  the  saints,  his  as- 
sessors on  the  throne.'  Now  it  is  to  this  their  resur- 
rection-state, that  is,  to  their  state  after  Christ's  coming 
and  taking  the  kingdom,  that  the  elders'  insignia  of 
crowns  and  priestly  white  robes, — ^seem  to  have  had 
reference.  For  these  were  the  words  of  their  song, 
^'  Thou  hast  made  us  to  our  God  kings  and  priests,  and 
we  shall  reign  on  the  earth."  It  was  not  their  present 
enjoyment  of  those  offices  that  was  betokened  m  the  in- 
signia, but  antidpatively  their  investiture  and  appoint- 
ment to  them.'  What,  then,  more  reasonable  than  to 
suppose  that  the  appearance  and  the  position  of  the  four 
living  creatures,  those  other  representatives  of  the  re- 
deemed, were  intended  to  symbolize  the  angelic^  as  well 
as  royal  and  priestly  functions,  (indeed  the  angelic  might 
be  deemed  the  highest  of  the  royal  functions)  which, 
in  that  world  to  corner  the  redeemed  were  destined  to 
fulfil  ?  ♦ 

Thus  I  conclude  that  the  twenty-four  elders  and  four 
living  creatures  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  symbolized 

^  Hence  in  part,  I  conceive,  the  angelic  titles,  "  thrones,  dominions,  principa- 
lities," he.  Col.  i.  16,  E^.i.  21,  iii.  10,  1  Peter  iii.  22,  &c. 

*  2  Tim.  li.  12,  "  If  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him."  BCatt  xlx.  28, 
**  Ye  which  have  followed  me,  shall  in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  sit  on  his  throne  of  glory,  sit  also  on  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.**    So  Luke  xxii.  30.    Compare  Luke  xii.  44,  1  Cor.  iv.  8,  &c. 

>  Compare  Rev.  xx.  4,  6,  where  the  saints  were  seen  to  take  the  kingdom. 

So  Vtctorimu  ad  loc.  *'  Viginti  quatuor  patres  et  apostolos  judicare  populum 
suum  oportet ;  "  citii^  Matt.  xix.  28,  just  quoted  by  me,  and  so  fixing  his  mean- 
ing to  the  saints'  future  reign. — So  too  the  yet  earlier  Father  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria. In  his  Strom.  Lib.  vi,  he  says ;  "  Such  an  one,  though  here  on  earth  he 
be  not  honoured  with  the  first  seat,  thaU  sit  upon  the  twenty-four  thrones, 
judging  the  people,  as  John  says  in  the  Revelation."  In  which  passage  he  also 
evidently  refers  to  Matt.  xix.  28,  as  Lardner  observes,  ii.  245  ;  and  construes  the 
symbols  of  the  twenty-four  Apocalyptic  Presbyters  as  antidpatwe  of  a  reign  in 
the  uHirld  to  come. 

*  Would  the  reader  forestal  for  a  moment  the  fact  prefigured  in  this  Book,  and 
realized  in  history,  of  a  grand  usurpation  of  Christ's  royal  honour  and  preroga- 
tives in  the  professing,  but  apostatized,  Christian  Church,  let  iiim  read  the  ex- 
planation given  In  a  memoir  sent  to  Pope  Clement  V.  and  the  Council  of  Vienne, 
A.D.  1312,  of  the/otir  liomg  creatures  of  £z^  kiel  and  the  Apocalypse :  "  Utinam 
Cardinalei,  qui  sunt  animalia  pennata,  plena  oculis,  ante  et  retro,  talia  prospi- 
ciant,"  ftc.  See  Waddington's  Eccl.  Hist.  p.  481 ,  referring  to  Raynaldus.  Sup- 
porters of  the  Papal  throne,  the  cardinals  were  identified  by  the  Romanists  with 
the  supporters  of /eAoi^AV. 
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the  church  or  collective  body  of  the  saints  of  God. — 
And  whereas  there  were  two  grand  divisons  of  that  f 
church,  the  larger  one  that  of  the  departed  in  Paradise,  « 
the  other  that  militant  an  earth,  it  seems  that  it  is  spe- 
cially the  farmer  that  we  must  suppose  depicted  here. 
Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  inference  from  the  position  of 
the  elders  and  living  creatures  in  the  inner  Temple,  the 
place  of  the  manifested  presence  of  God.  Besides  which, 
there  appears  in  their  garb  and  their  demeanour  nothing 
either  of  that  sense  of  defilement,  or  fear  and  awe, 
which  generally  characterized  God's  saints  and  servants, 
when  admitted,  while  still  in  their  mortal  state,  to  the 
sight  of  God;  so,  for  example,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Isaiah,  of  Daniel,  of  the  High  Priest  Joshua,  or  of  St. 
John  himself.^  Nor  again  was  there  any  change  from 
their  garb  of  triumph  to  one  of  mourning,  as  the  figura- 
tions proceeded,  and  the  trials  and  persecutions  of  the 
Church  on  earth  were  the  subject  depicted. — Hence,  on 
the  whole,  they  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  symbolic 
representatives  specially  of  the  Church  in  Paradise,  or 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  Yet  not  so,  but  as,  in 
a  certain  sense,  to  signify  the  feelings  and  the  desires  of 
the  branch  militant  on  earth  likewise :  forasmuch  as  in 
heart  the  latter  also  dwells  above  where  Christ  is ;  ^  and, 
in  respect  of  all  that  concerns  the  advancement  of  his 
kingdom  and  manifestation  of  his  glory,  is  with  the  for- 
mer in  desire  and  sympathy  even  as  one.  Whence  per- 
haps, on  occasion  of  the  Apocalyptic  Book  being  opened, 
the  circumstance  of  the  twenty-four  elders  being  depicted 
with  harps  and  incense-vials,  expressing  generally  the 
prayers  and  gratitude  of  the  saints.^ 

The  which  view  of  them  suggests  an  illustration  of 
the  subject  from  the  words  which  our  Lord  used  in  pa- 
rable respecting  himself,  when  referring  to  the  interval 
between  his  ascending  to  the  Father,  and  his  coming 
again  at  the  second  advent.  ''  A  certain  nobleman 
went  into  a  far  country,  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom, 

I  Isa.  vi.  6  ;  Dan.  x.  8 ;  Zech.  UL  3;  Apoc.  i.  17. 
>  CoL  iii.  8.  '  Apoc.  v.  8. 


>i 
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and  to  return."^  Id  which  words  he  alluded  to  a  cus- 
tom, prevalent  in  those  times,  of  subordinate  kings 
going  to  Rome  to  receive  the  investiture  to  their  king- 
doms from  the  Roman  emperor,  and  then  returning  to 
occupy  them  and  reign ;  intimating  thereby  that  he  was 
about  to  receive  from  the  Father,  after  his  ascension, 
the  investiture  to  his  kingdom  ;  but  with  the  intention 
not  to  occupy  it  till  his  return  at  the  second  coming. 
Indeed  it  seems  to  be  in  token  of  this  investiture 
that,  in  the  vision  before  us,  he  takes  his  seat  as  the 
Lamb  on  the  divine  throne.  Just  similarly,  the  twenty- 
four  elders,  and  the  four  living  creatures,  representing 
specially  that  part  of  the  church  which  has  past  from 
earth  to  paradise,  appear  with  their  insignia  of  investi' 
ture  to  the  high  offices  destined  them  in  Christ's  coming 
kingdom  ;  the  same  of  which,  in  their  militant  state  on 
earth,  they  had  received  the  promise^  and  of  which  the 
actual  enjoyment  J  as  we  have  seen,  was  yet  to  come. 

Such  was  a  part  of  the  company  gathered  on  this 
august  occasion.  Besides  which,  as  we  read  presently 
afterwards,  there  were  Angels  in  numbers  without  number 
attendant  It  was  indeed  a  glorious  gathering,  albeit 
only  in  figure,  of  no  little  part  of  the  magnificent  assem- 
blage told  of  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrew  Christians. 
There  was  the  germ  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church 
of  the  firstborn,  whose  names  were  written  in  heaven  ; 
there  were  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect;  there  was 
an  innumerable  company  of  Angels :  all  in  presence  of 
God  the  judge  of  all ;  and  all  attent  and  eager,  we  may  be 
sure,  for  the  promised  revelation. — But  who  the  Re- 
vealer  that  was  to  open  it  to  them  ?  There  was  a  book 
in  the  right  hand  of  Him  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  in 
which  they  knew  it  was  written.  But  the  book  was 
closed  and  sealed.  And  when  an  Angel, — a  strong  Angel, 
as  he  is  somewhat  singularly  called,' — made  proclama* 

1  Lukexix.  12. 
'  May  not  the  epithet,  otherwite  unmeaning,  sugggeftt  that  it  was  the  indivi- 
daal  who  in  other  times  talked  with  Daniel,  and  bade  him  seal  up  the  book  of 
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tioQ  if  there  was  any  one  worthy  to  open  it,  not  an  in- 
dividual could  there  be  found  of  merit  sufficient,  among 
angels  or  men,  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  Yet  one  there 
was  worthy,  of  a  higher  nature.  As  the  Evangelist,  both 
from  personal  feeling,  and  as  the  representative  also  of 
the  christian  earthly  church  and  ministry,^  (I  must  beg 
the  reader  to  mark  thus  early  this  his  character)  was 
weeping  at  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  one  of  the 
elders  bade  him  ^'  weep  not."  And  he  therewith  pointed 
to  him  a  lamb  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and 
of  the  four  living  creatures,  and  the  elders :  one  that 
bore  marks  as  if  it  had  been  slain  ;  and  yet  had  seven 
horns  J  the  symbol  as  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
and  seven  eyes^  as  of  the  spirit  of  omniscience.  It  was 
evidently  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  fellow  of  Jehovah,  that 
had  been  slain  and  now  appeared  alive  again ;  yea  and 
was  alive  for  evermore,  to  make  intercession,  and  to  re* 
ceive  gifts  for  his  people. — Having  made  the  promise  to 
his  disciples,  ere  ascending,  that  he  would  shew  them 
things  to  come,^  He  now  came  to  fulfil  it.  Advancing 
to  the  throne.  He  claimed  and  received  the  book  from 
Him  that  sate  thereon  :  and  forthwith,  taking  his  seat 
beside  Him,  prepared  to  open  the  seals,  and  reveal  the 
secrets  of  futurity. — Then  the  acclamations  of  heaven 
burst  forth  in  adoration  of  Him.  The  song  was  begun 
by  the  living  creatures  and  the  elders :  and  it  was  re- 

his  prophecy;  him  whose  name  was  Gabriel  (^W'^1??),  or,  **  My  strength  is 
GodT*» 

There  are  but  two  other  passages  in  the  Apocalypse  where  the  epithet  urxvpot 
is  applied  to  an  angel.  In  both  of  these  the  subject  is  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the 
exertion  of  strength.  The  first  in  x.  1,  on  occasion  of  a  memorable  intervention 
of  the  Angel  of  the  covenant  to  vindicate  his  own  rights,  and  deliver  his  church, 
at  the  time  when  the  gates  of  hell  seemed  prevailing  :  the  second  with  reference 
to  the  forcible  overthrow  of  Babylon,  Apoc.  xviii.  2i.^Such  is  not  the  case  here. 

The  reader  need  scarcely  to  be  reminded  of  the  dose  connection  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse ;  such  indeed  that  the  statement  has  been 
made  by  Mede,  that  Daniel  is  but  the  j^pottcUypsis  contracta,  (that  is,  in  that 
which  is  their  common  subject,  the  history  of  the  fourth  kingdom)  and  the 
Apoodypse  Daniel  explicata,  (Mede's  Works,  Bk.  iv.  £p.  32.)  Sir  I.  Newton 
says  more  generally,  "  He  that  would  understand  the  old  prophets  must  begin 
with  this." 

>  So,  I  believe,  all  the  patristic  Commentators  ad  loc.  and  many  moderns. 

3  John  xvi.  13. 
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spoDded  to  by  the  whole  angelic  choir,  and  echoed  back 
from  all  creation.     '*  When  he  had  taken  the  book, 
the  four  living  creatures  and  four-and-twenty  elders  fell 
down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one  of  them  harps, 
and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers 
of  saints.     And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  '  Thou 
art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals 
thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to 
God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our 
God  kings  and  priests;  and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.'* 
— ^And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  Angels 
round  about  the  throne,  and  the  living  creatures,  and  the 
elders :  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand,  and  thousands   of    thousands;    saying, 
with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain, 
to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.     And  every  crea- 
ture which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in 
them,  heard  I  saying,'   '  Blessing,  and   honour,    and 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.'     And 
the  four  living  creatures  said.  Amen  !    And  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  fell  down,  and  worshipped  Him  that  liveth 
for  ever  and  ever.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB    MODS    AND    MANNER,    PLAN    AND    ORDER, 

OF   THE    REVELATION. 

And  what  then  was  to  be  the  mode  and  manner  of 
unfolding,  before  the  august  company  thus  assembled, 

'  Thit  ezpreMion  concerning  Uie  voice  of  all  creation  leems  to  be  figuratioe, 
denoting  the  voice  that  it  teemt  to  have  in  the  ears  of  the  sainta ;  like  that  used 
by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  yiii.  19,  22,  about  the  longing  expectation  and  groaning  of 
the  creation. 

•  Compare  PhU.  ii.  6—10.  &c.  "  He  humbled  himself  unto  death,  even  the 
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this  great  revelation  of  the  comiDg  future  ?  Was  it  to 
be  simply,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  revelations  from 
God,^  by  the  reading  out  what  was  written  in  the  Book? 
Not  so.  The  subject-matter  therein  contained  was,  in  a 
manner  far  more  interesting,  to  be  visibly  enacted,  even 
as  in  a  living  drama ;  and  for  the  requisite  scenery  and 
agency  alike  heaven  and  earth  put  in  requisition.  Nor, 
again,  was  the  beauty  of  dramatic  plan  and  order  to  be 
wanting ;  indeed  of  plan  and  order  the  most  perfect. — 
Before  entering  on  the  prefigurative  visions  themselves, 
it  will  be  of  important  advantage  to  us  to  consider  these 
two  points  preparatorily :  I  mean  first,  the  scenic  imagery 
made  use  of  in  the  development  of  the  prophecy  ; 
secondly,  its  plan,  order ^  and  chief  diuisionst  as  marked 
in  the  seven-sealed  book  containing  it. — And, 

I. — The  Apocalyptic  Scenery. 

Now  of  the  apocalyptic  scenery,  as  the  reader  will  be 
aware,  no  detailed  or  connected  account  is  given  us. 
We  have  only  incidental  notices  of  it.  These,  however, 
occur  perpetually ;  and,  if  carefully  gathered  up  and 
compared  together,  will  be  found  wonderfully  to  harmo- 
nize, so  as  indeed  to  indicate  a  scenery  designedly  pro- 
vided for  the  occasion,  consistent  and  complete.  And 
the  importance  of  an  early  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  it  will  hence  sufficiently  appear,  in  that  it  is  that 
from  which  the  character  and  meaning  of  many  import- 
ant points  in  the  apocalyptic  prefigurations  is  alone  to 
be  deduced ;  and  that  too  which  connects  and  gives 
unity  to  them  as  a  whole. 

The  scene  then  first  visible,  and  which  remained 
stationary  throughout  the  visions  in  the  foreground,  was 
as  of  the  interior  of  a  temple;  including  in  its  secret  and 
inmost  sanctuary  the  throne  of  Jehovah  already  spoken 
of,  and  the  blessed  company  attendant  round  it.     For 

death  of  the  cross.    Wherefore  God  also  hath  lughly  exalted  him  :  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  ;  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth,  &c." 
*  As  in  that  communicated  through  Jeremiah,  Jer.  zsxvi.  2,  6,  32. 
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this  did  not  appear  in  open  space  or  public :  but,  as 
seems  manifest  in  the  progress  of  the  prophetic  drama, 
and  is  indeed  in  one  place  directly  intimated,  within  the 
inclosure  of  a  temple  sanctuary.^ — It  was  a  temple  re- 
sembling Solomon's,  or,  yet  more,  the  tabernacle  framed 
earlier  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness ;  although  on  a 
grander  scale,  at  least  as  regards  the  inner  sanctuary,' 
and  with  other  marked  peculiarities.  The  which  resem- 
blance is  also  expressly  intimated  to  us.  For  it  was 
called  upon  one  occasion  ''the  temple  of  God;"  on 
another,  in  words  only  referable  to  the  Jewish  temple  or 
tabernacle,  ''  the  temple  of  the  tabernacle  of  witness,  in 
heaven."^ — Moreover  in  its  parts  and  divisions  it  well 
corresponded  with  that  of  Israel.  The  temple  proper, 
or  sanctumy^  was  similarly  constituted  of  the  holy  place 
and  that  most  holy ;  save  that  there  was  no  t;ai7,  as  of 
old,  to  separate  them :  the  one  being  characterized  by 
the  golden  altar  of  incense^  and,  as  I  think  also,  by  the 
seven  burning  lamps  ;  the  other  by  the  divine  glory ^  and 
the  ark  of  the  covenants  A  court  too  appeared  attached 
to  this  sanctuary,  just  as  to  the  Jewish,  and  one  simi- 
larly marked  by  an  altar  of  sacrifice  standing  in  it :  be- 
sides that  there  was  the  similar  appendage  of  an  ovier 
court  also,  as  if  of  the  Oentiles.^ 

^  i[vi.  17  ;  "  There  came  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple  of  heaven,  from  the 
throne."  Thus  the  position  of  the  Apocalyptic  throne,  as  of  that  seen  by  Isaiah, 
(Is.  vi.  1,)  is  fixed  within  the  temple:  the  public  opening  of  which  is  noticed 
as  a  new  thing,  Apoc.  xi.  1 9.  '  Compare  Heb.  ix.  11. 

'  xi.  19  ;  XT.  5.  Compare  Acts  yii.  44;  "  Our  fathers  had  the  tabernacle  of 
witneis  in  the  wilderness  ;*'  also  Num.  xviii.  2,  &c. 

*  iv.  5,  Tiii.  3,  ix.  13,  xi.  19.  The  absence  of  a  vai<  between  the  holy  place 
and  that  mott  holy  appears  from  this,  that  what  passed  in  the  one,  as  well  as  the 
other,  was  alike  visible  to  St.  John:  whose  station,  from  its  commanding  the  view 
both  without  the  sanctuary  and  within  it,  we  may  not  improbably  suppose  to  have 
been  near  its  entrance  door.  This  difference  might  perhaps  have  been  expected 
in  a  temple  symbolic  of  the  christian  church ;  the  vail  having  been  rent  at 
Christ's  death,  and  the  way  made  open  into  the  holiest.  Compare  Matt,  xxvii. 
51,  with  the  apostle's  exposition,  Hcb.  ix.  8,  x.  19,  20.  See  also  Bishop  Lowth's 
remarks  on  Isaiah's  vision  of  Jehovah  enthroned  in  the  temple.    Isaiah  vi. 

^  The  first  notice  of  the  altar  is  under  the  fifth  seal,  vi.  9  :  "  I  saw  the  souls 
under  the  altar,*'  &c.— It  is  to  be  observed  that  wherever  in  the  New  Testament 
the  word  altar  {QwnarfipMv)  occurs  alone,  the  brazen  altar  of  aacrijtce  seems  in- 
tended by  it.  So  Matt,  xxiii.  19,  3d  ;  Luke  xi.  51 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  13  ;  Heb.  xiii.  10; 
Apoc.  vi.  9,  viii.  3,  5,  xvi.  7.  I  might  add  Apoc.  xi.  1,  ziv.  18 ;  only  that  here 
the  altar-court,  as  well  as  ultar,  seems  intended. — Where  the  altar  of  incense  is 
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As  the  visions  proceeded,  other  objects  appeared  in 
connected  landscape,  around  and  beneath  the  temple. 
Nearest  was  the  Mount  Zion  and  its  holy  city : '  not 
the  literal  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  was  now  literally  in  bondage  with  her 
children  ; '  but  that  which,  though  in  some  things  dif- 
ferent, sufficiently  resembled  it  to  have  the  likeness  at 
once  recognised,  and  to  receive  the  appellation  : — then, 
beneath  and  beyond,  far  stretching,  (even  as  it  might 
have  appeared  from  that  high  mountain  whence  were 
seen  in  a  moment  of  time  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  the  glory  of  them,')  the  miniature  but  living  land- 
scape of  the  Roman  Empire. — Both  the  Mount  Zion 
and  the  temple  seem  to  have  appeared  high  raised  above 
the  earth,  although  not  altogether  detached  from  it ; 
and  the  former,  as  well  as  latter,  in  near  proximity  to 
the  heavenly  glory  within  the  sanctuary.  So  that  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  temple  might  be  called  ''  the  tem- 
ple of  the  tabernacle  of  witness  in  heaven^'*  and  they 
that  were  true  worshippers  and  citizens  in  the  temple 
and  Mount  Zion,  *'  the  tabernaclers  in  heavenj* — yet, 
on  the  other,  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  appeared  ac- 
cessible to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  below,  and  the 
holy  city  susceptible  of  invasion  from  them.* 

Such  was  the  standing  scenery  throughout  the  Apoca- 
lyptic visions.  Nor  was  it  depicted  before  St.  John  as 
a  mere  ornamental  appendage ;  but  was  to  be  made  use 
of,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  both  emblematically  and 
chorographically , — to  furnish  figures  and  to  designate 
localities, — just  as  the  scenery  of  countries  elsewhere 
prophesied  of,  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  pro- 
phecy. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  subject  of  the  pro- 

meftnt,  it  is  expressly  so  designated.  So  Luke  i.  1 1 ;  *'  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  unto  Zacharias  standing  on  the  right  of  the  cUtar  of  incense ;  "  and 
Apoc.  viii.  3,  ix.  13  ;  "  the  golden  altar  before  the  throne."  The  outer  court  is 
noticed,  xi.  1. 

>  Apoc.  xiv.  1,  xi.  2.  '  Gal.  iv.  25.  •  Matt.  iv.  8. 

*  Apoc.  xii.  12,  XV.  5,  sit.  1,2;  and  xi.  1,  2. 
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mised  revelation  was  large  and  complex, — ''  the  things 
which  should  happen  thereafter."  It  was  to  be  the 
same,  in  effect,  as  that  which  in  its  retrospective  deline- 
ation constitutes  the  combined  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Christendom  : — the  former,  or  secular^  com- 
prehending the  grand  political  changes  and  revolutions 
of  the  Roman  world,  with  the  agencies  instrumental  in 
causing  them,  whether  from  without  or  from  within :  the 
latter,  or  ecclesiastical,  the  outward  fortunes,  adverse  or 
prosperous;  of  the  church ;  its  purity  or  corruptions  of 
doctrine  and  worship,  its  general  apostacy  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  coalescing  of  the  apostatizing  church  with 
the  world,  and  the  separation,  sufferings,  faith,  protec- 
tion, and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  saints,  that  is,  of  the 
true  people,  the  spiritual  church  of  God. 

Such  being  the  subject,  so  large,  various,  and  com- 
plex,—and  the  more  complex  from  the  events  of  its  two 
great  divisions,  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical,  often 
intermingling, — the  difficulty  must  be  obvious  of  fitly 
exhibiting  it ;  especially  in  respect  of  marking  the  due 
connexion  of  events,  and  with  the  proper  unity  of  effect. 
The  difficulty  has  been  frequently  felt  and  noticed  by 
those  who  have  delineated  it  in  history ;  and  must  apply 
of  course  in  full  measure  to  its  foreshowing  in  prophecy. 
Which  being  the  case,  it  is  really  interesting  to  consider 
how  suited  the  provision  of  the  apocalyptic  scenery  was 
to  lessen,  if  not  to  overcome  it. 

In  the  first  place,  to  represent  Christ's  Church  in 
respect  of  its  worshipping,  (that  Church  which  is  "  the 
house  of  the  living  God/' '}  there  was  the  hieroglyphic 
temple : — its  inmost  or  most  holy  place  including,  as  the 
fit  locality,  that  part  of  the  church  constituency,  the 
spirits  of  the  just,  which  was  then  with  Christ  in  heaven, 
and  of  which  I  have,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  already 
spoken  :  its  outer  sanctuary,  or  holy  place,  (the  vestibule 
and  passage  to  the  former,^)  figuring,  by  what  might  be 

>  I  Tim.  iii.  15.    Compare  Eph.  U.  21. 
^  Compare  Heb.  iz.  1 ;  "  The  firvt  covenint  had  aytov  Kav/Aucev,  a  VJOrUUy 
Holy  Place ;  "  or  (as  appears  from  verses  28,  24 »  where  the  Holy  of  Holiet  is 
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noticeable  within  it,  the  secret  spirituality  of  the  worship 
as  seen  and  accepted  by  Christy  of  his  saints  on  earth  ; 
and  the  temple-court^  and  what  past  therein,  what  was 
publicly  observable  in  their  public  and  corporate  worship. 
— Further,  to  symbolize  their  peculiar  po/ttj^  and  citizen- 
ship, there  appeared  the  holy  city  and  Mount  Zion  ;  the 
visible  picturing  of  St.  Paul's  ideal  metropolitan  city  of 
the  Christian  body,'  with  its  base  on  earth,  its  mountain- 
head  towards  heaven  : — a  symbol  of  the  saints,  in  truth, 
as  significant  as  it  was  beautiful :  forasmuch  as  they  are 
members  of  a  city  and  kingdom  different  from  those  of 
this  world ;  ^  while  in  the  world  being  not  of  the  world, 
but  having  their  citizenship,  their  «»^«Tev^,  in  heaven.' — 
Besides  all  which,  in  order  the  better  to  signify  events, 
viewS)  or  changes   of  importance  affecting  or  charac- 

explained  as  the  symbol  of  heaven)  a  Holy  Place  symbolizing  the  Church  in  this 
world.  So  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Contemplation  on  Zachary  in  Luke  i,  "  The  ouier 
Temple  was  the  figure  of  the  whole  Church  on  earth ;  like  as  the  Holy  of  Holies 
represented  heaven."  An  idea  adopted  and  applied  in  one  of  our  well-known 
hymns ;  "  Theholy  to  the  holiest  leads." — Josephus  (Antiquities,  iii.  11)  explains 
the  symbol  nearly  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  also,  oJling 
it  ueeiAn  ra  aur&irrov  eefifioXor.  Others  too  of  the  Fat  hen  might  be  quoted  in 
illustration. — Bishop  Middleton's  explanation,  in  case  that  we  feel  obliged  to 
take  KoeiuKw  as  an  adjective,  is  to  much  the  same  effect. 

^  Heb.  xii.  22. 

'  It  should  be  remembered  that  heavenly  is  a  word  often  used  of  things  on 
earth  which  have  a  heavenly  origin,  association,  or  ending.  So,  Heb.  viii.  5, 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  things  in  the  Jewish  temple  as  a  "  shadow  of  heavenly 
things;"  meaning,  of  things  spiritual  in  the  christian  church.  And  so  too  Christ*  s 
kingdom  of  heaven,  spoken  of  in  the  gospels,  embraces  the  saints  on  earth. 
Similarly  what  is  caUed  "  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,"  or,  "  the  Jerusalem  above," 
(Heb.  xii.  22,  Gal.  iv.  26,)  in  either  case  an  ideal  city,  embraces  them  also. 
Thus  it  was  used  by  St.  Paul  as  a  type  of  the  whole  christian  church,-— militant 
as  well  as  triumphant ;  and  seems  in  that  sense  to  have  been  visibly  represented 
to  St.  John.  In  Gal.  iv.  26,  St.  Paul  contrasts  Mount  Zion,  or  the  Jerusalem 
above,  as  the  type  of  the  christian  church,  with  Mount  Sinai,  as  the  type  of  the 
Jewish.  On  which  passage  Macknight  observes :  "  The  catholic  church,  con- 
sisting of  believers  from  il  nations,  which  is  formed  on  the  covenant  published 
from  Mount  Zion,  is  called  the  Jerutalem  above,  because  its  most  perfect  state 
will  be  in  heaven."  And  Whitby  on  Heb.  xii.  22  ;  **  It  is  styled  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  ;  not  that  heaven  is  primarily  intended  by^it,  and  not  the  church  of 
Christ  on  earth  :  but  propter  originem  et  Jlnem,  as  having  its  rise  from  heaven, 
and  leading  to  it." 

»  Phil.  iii.  20,  John  xvii.  14.— Compare  Augustine's  well-known  similar  view 
of  the  saints  as  the  Civitas  Dei,  which,  "  in  terris  peregrins,  in  codo  ftindate 
est."  (Sermon  on  Luke  xi.  9.)  Also  the  beautiful  view  of  them  given  in  the 
^istle  to  Diognetus,  by  an  author,  Justin  Martyr's  cotemporary : — "  Christians 
are  not  sepanted  from  others  by  country,  by  language,  or  by  customs.  They 
are  confined  to  no  particular  cities,  use  no  particularity  of  speech,  adopt  no  sin- 
gularity of  life.    Dwelling  in  the  cities,  as  every  man's  lot  is  cast,  following  the 
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terizing  at  any  time  the  apostolic  line  of  the  Christian 
ministry 9  there  was  the  further  and  very  remarkable  help 
of  the  apostle  John's  own  presence  on  the  scene,  in  his 
representative  character ;  himself  to  take  part  in  the 
sacred  drama,  and  enact  as  a  living  actor  the  roll  as- 
signed him  J 

In  contrast  with  all  which,  and  to  represent  the 
WORLD  as  distinguished  from  the  saints^  there  was  the 
terrene  landscape  of  the  Roman  earthy  and  its  great  city ; 
the  earth  being  the  fit  emblem  of  those  who,  in  hearty 
only  dwelt  on  earth.^  In  the  event,  which  was  soon  to 
take  place,  of  its  inhabitants  nationally  abandoning  Pa- 
ganism and  professing  Christianity,  the  symbol  of  the 
Gentile  or  outer  court  of  the  Temple  was  at  hand,  as 
joined  on  to  that  of  Israel,  to  represent  their  profession 
as  proselytes, — as  excluded,  to  mark  their  complete  and 
recognized  apostacy.^ — In  the  firmamental  heaven  which 
overlooked  the  terrene  landscape,  and  its  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  there  was  that  which  might  fitly  designate,  as 
in  other  prophecies,  the  secular  powers  of  the  world, 
whether  in  the  lustre  of  supremacy,  or  as  eclipsed  and 
cast  down.  There  was  in  the  movement  of  atmospheric 
storms,  the  overflowing  of  rivers,  and  other  such  changes, 
visibly  passing  from  without  upon  the  landscape,  the 
ready  symbol  of  foreign  invasions ;  and  again  in  its 
earthquakes,  that  of  political  commotions  and  revolu- 
tions from  within. — Further,  as  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  chorographical  truth  in  the  general  landscape, 

customs  of  each  country  in  dress,  and  diet,  and  manner  of  life,  and  like  other 
men  manying  and  having  children,  they  yet  display  the  wonderful  nature  of 
their  peni/tar  polity.  They  dwell  in  their  own  country  but  as  sojoumers :  they 
abide  on  earth,  but  they  are  citizens  of  heaven.  In  a  word,  they  are  in  the 
world  what  the  soul  is  in  the  body.  The  soul  is  diffiised  through  all  the  members 
of  the  body,  and  Christians  through  the  cities  of  the  world.  But  the  soul, 
though  dwelling  in  the  body,  is  not  of  the  body;  and  Christians  dwell  in  the  world, 
but  are  not  of  the  world." 

^  So  especially  in  Apoc.  vii.  z,  and  the  beginning  of  xi. 
'  So  Apoc.  xiii.  12,  "  The  earth  and  they  that  dwell  in  it,"  in  the  sense  of 
"  the  earth,  or  they  that  dwell  on  it ; "  the  one  including  and  symbolizing  the 
other.  Just  as  xii.  12,  "  The  heavens,and  they  that  dwell  therein ;  "  and  xi.  1, 
"  the  altar,  and  they  who  worship  therein."  The  figure  is  not  in  frequent, — ^The 
fitness  of  the  earth  as  a  symbol  of  the  men  of  this  world  is  noticed  by  Jerom  ad 
Dardanum,  on  Apoc.  viii.  13.  »  Apoc.  xi.  2. 
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and  the  four  quarters  of  the  Roman  earth,  and  its  inland 
sea,  and  frontier  rivers,  and  other  localities  to  hai^e 
been  designated,'  there  was  a  scenic  facility  of  not  merely 
symbolizing  the  invasions,  or  other  such  events  occur- 
rent,  but  of  visibly  marking  the  particular  localities 
originating  or  affected  by  them,  if  in  any  case  deemed 
requisite. 

To  all  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  there  was  the 
opportunity  of  superadding,  from  time  to  time,  supple* 
mental  hieroglyphic  signs  or  pictures, — such  as  in  chap, 
xii,  for  example ; — associated  for  the  most  part  with  the 
emblematic  landscape. — And,  finally,  the  connection  of 
the  histories  of  the  world  and  of  the  church, — the  inter- 
mingling of  events  secular  and  ecclesiastical, — might  be 
at  once  made  manifest  to  the  eye  in  the  Apocalyptic  im- 
agery, as  it  glanced  from  Mount  Zion,  or  the  temple, 
and  what  passed  therein,  to  the  earth  below,  from  the 
earth  to  the  Temple  and  Mount  Zion. 

In  what  has  been  thus  far  observed,  I  have  spoken 
only  of  the  scenery  that  appeared  generally  visible  in  the 
representation.  But  we  must  remember  that  St.  John 
was  himself  favoured  with  the  view  of  what  passed  co- 
temporarily  in  the  inmost  or  heavenly  sanctuary  also. 
And  thus  other  things  were  noted  to  him  of  a  nature 
eminently  important  and  interesting:  indeed  so  much 
so,  as  that  we  must  not  pass  them  without  distinct  no- 
tice. Before  doing  this,  however,  let  me  observe  briefly 
on  that  which  was  to  form  our  second  Head  in  this 
Chapter ;  viz. 

II. — The  Plan  and  Order  of  the  Revelation. 

It  is  evident  that  plan  and  order  must  have  been  es- 
sential to  the  distinctness  of  so  extended  a  prophecy. 
And  while,  no  doubt,  one  object  of  representing  the 
events  of  the  coming  future  as  written  in  the  Book  in 
the  right  hand  of  the  enthroned  One,  was  to  mark  them 
as  all  preordained  in  his  eternal  counsels,  yet  the  chief 

^  Compare  Apoc.  vii.  1,  ix.  15,  viii.  7,  8,  ftc. 
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object  of  their  being  there  written  must  have  been,  I 
think,  that  of  signifying  what  it  is  now  our  purpose  to 
consider, — the  plan,  order,  and  grand  divisions  of  the 
prophecy. 

The  form  of  the  Book  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a 
roll.  Such  was  a  common  form  of  books  among  the 
Romans ;  .and  the  almost  universal  one,  I  believe,  at 
least  of  sacred  books,  among  the  Jews/  The  divisions 
externally  and  at  once  apparent  on  it  were  twofold. 
First  f  the  Book  appeared  as  one  written  within  and 
without;  secondly^  as  one  sealed  with  seven  seals:  the 
seals  being  all  visible  on  the  outside ;  and  so  constituted, 
as  that  they  could  be  only  opened  in  succession.  (A  con- 
struction of  which  kind  would  be  very  simple :  it  being 
easily  conceivable  how,  in  folding  a  parchment  roll,  we 
might  at  any  particular  point  seal  a  projecting  slip  of 
the  parchment  to  one  corresponding  in  the  part  pre- 
viously folded  :  in  which  case,  ere  the  unfolding  be- 
gan, one  and  all  of  the  seals  would  appear  on  the 
outside ;  and  in  the  unfolding,  after  each  successive  seal 
was  broken,  the  roll  only  unfold  to  the  point  where  the 
next  occurred.)  Further,  when  the  seventh  seal  was 
opened,  intimation  was  given  of  other  divisions.  There 
appeared  seven  angels  with  seven  trumpets :  which  trum- 
pets were  successively  sounded,  and  symbolic  visions 
connected  with  theni  successively  exhibited ; — each,  as 
I  conceive,  with  its  counterpart,  written,  or  painted, 
(for  the  word  yry^aiiiuvw  will  admit  of  either  meaning)  in 
the  columns^  of  the  seven-sealed  Book.  Finally,  on 
the  seventh  trumpet's  sounding, — and  after  a  digression 
somewhat  long  and  varied, — seven  vials  were  poured 
out,  each  having  its  description  written  in  the  Book 
also ; — the  last  reaching  to  the  close  of  the  present  dis- 

'  The  form  of  this  book  as  a  roU  is  well  illustrated  by  the  comparison  in 
chap.  vi.  14,  where  it  is  said  that  the  heaven  was  removed  from  his  view  "  as 
a  book  Oi/9Xiav)  rolled  up."  The  same  form  is  noticed  in  Jeremiah  zxxyi.  2, 
"  Take  thee  a  roU  of  a  book.*'    Compare  also  Ezek.  ii.  9,  10 ;  and  Zech.  v.  2. 

'  On  Jer.  xxxvi.  23.  "  When  Jehudi  had  read  three  or  four  ieavet,  (of  the 
roll)  he  cut  it  with  a  penknife."  Lowth  observes  that  these  were  **  columw, 
or  partitions,  into  which  the  breadth  of  the  parchment  was  divided."  Just  such 
columru,  or  partitiontf  I  conceive  to  have  been  depicted  in  the  seven-sealed  Book. 
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peDsatioD,  and  the  triumph  and  glorious  reign  of  Christ 
and  his  saints. 

The  question  then  occurs^  what  might  be  the  nature 
and  relation  of  these  divisions.  What  of  the  writing 
within  and  without  ?  What  of  the  seals,  trumpets,  and 
vials? 

And  as  regards  that  primary  mark  of  division,  its  being 
written  within  and  without,  does  it  not  seem  natural  to 
suppose  that,  according  to  the  forms  of  writing  then 
customary,  what  was  unthout  might  be  probably  intended 
as  a  part  supplemental  of  tlihi  within ,- — supplemental, 
not  accidentally,  or,  as  occasioned  by  an  unexpected 
and  overflowing  redundancy  of  matter,  so  as  was  often 
the  case  in  the  rolls  of  human  writing,  but  purposely 
and  with  premeditated  design  :  perhaps  so  as  in  fact  to 
answer  to  and  comprehend  the  very  digression  after  the 
seventh  trumpet  just  spoken  of?     Such,  I  think,  it  will 

I  prove. — Again,  as  to  the  relative  chronological  position 

of  the  Apocalyptic  seals,  trumpets,  and  vicUs,  would  not 

I  the  most  natural  arrangement  of  them  seem  to  be  that 

which  supposes  each  of  the  latter  series  of  sevens  to  be 
consecutive  on  the  former ; — the  seventh  seal  compre- 
hending within  it  the  seven  trumpets,  and  the  seventh 
trumpet  the  seven  vials  ; — the  trumpets  carrying  on  the 
history  chronologically  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  seal, 
and  the  vials  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  trumpet  ?  Such, 
in  fact,  appears  to  myself  the  self-commending  simplicity 
of  this  view  of  the  Apocalyptic  structure,  that  I  think  to 
the  mind  of  the  Evangelist  it  must  almost  at  once  have 
suggested  itself,  and  almost  at  once  have  carried  its  own 
evidence  of  truth  along  with  it. 

Besides  which  divisions  there  were  noted  from  time 
to  time  important  chronological  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  prophecy  ;  periods  most  useful, — especially 
in  the  case  of  the  great  supplemental  digression  spoken 
of, — to  fix  the  order  and  connexion  of  certain  of  its 
parts.  The  most  notable  of  which  periods  was  that  of 
the  time,  times,  and  half  a  time,  or  1 260  days ; — a  period 
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whereby  indeed,  it  must  be  observed,  not  merely  was 
the  connexion  indicated  between  different  parts  of  the 
Apocalyptic  drama,  but  also  between  them  and  certain 
celebrated  prophecies  of  Daniel,  to  which  the  same  chro- 
nological and  most  remarkable  period  attached. 

Thus  was  the  most  perfect  order  and  pUm^  as  well  as 
the  fittest  scenery y  provided  for  the  due  unfolding  of  the 
Apocalyptic  drama. — As  to  its  dignity  and  grandeur, 
who  can  express  it  ?  Its  subject  nothing  less  than  the 
prolonged  conflict,  even  to  its  termination,  between  the 
antagonistic  powers  of  Christ's  true  Church  and  the 
world: — its  moraly  that  whereas  at  the  heginnmg^  the 
crown  and  glory  and  dominion  appeared  attached  to  the 
potentates  of  this  world,  and  the  Church  oppressed  and 
low, — at  the  ending^  dominion  and  crown  and  glory  were 
seen  all  to  pass  away  from  the  men  of  this  world,  and 
to  be  transferred  to  the  saints  and  Church  of  Christ  1 — 
And  then  such  a  theatric  scene !  such  music !  such  an 
audience  I  Oh,  in  the  cdmparison,  how  did  the  boasted 
splendor  of  the  grandest  of  the  Roman  Imperial  theatric 
displays,  exhibited  in  the  proud  capital  of  the  world, 
fade  into  meanness  1  ^ 

And  more  especially  was  its  pre-eminent  grandeur 
manifest  in  this  additional  circumstance  characterizing 
it,  that  the  evangelist  was  admitted,  as  it  were,  behind 
the  scenes  in  the  figuration  of  the  great  mundane  drama; 
and,  in  what  past  in  the  secret  recess  of  the  Holy  of  Holies ^ 
permitted  to  behold  Him^  and  his  acting,  who  was  the 
Almighty  Overruler  of  all.  I  have  already  just  hinted  at 
this  matter  ;  and  I  must  now  beg  for  a  little  while  to 
detain  the  reader,  that  he  may  consider  with  me  before- 
hand somewhat  in  detail  the  grand  lessons  that  thus,  as 
the  drama  proceeded,  were  set  before  St.  John. 

^  TertuUian  in  bis  Treatise  De  Spectaeulit,  c.  30,  on  the  Roman  Shows,  nakea 
a  somewhat  similar  turn,  in  the  way  of  comparison,  to  the  events  themselves 
figured  at  the  dose  of  the  Apocalypse :  "  Qaale  autem  spectaculam  in  proximo 
est !  Adventas  Domini,  jam  indubitati,  jam  superbi,  jam  triumphantis.  Que 
ilia  exultatio  angelonim  1  Quae  gloria  resurgentiuro  sanctorum !  Quale  regnum 
exinde  justorum !     Qvalis  civitas  nova  Jerusalem,"  &c. 
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And,  firsts  there  was  thus  manifested  to  him  the  real 
origin  of  events  in  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
HencCj  he  saw,  the  lightnings,  thunderings,  and  voices 
that  had  their  echoes  in  tibe  changes  of  this  world : 
hence  the  commissioning  of  angels  with  their  invisible 
and  mysterious  agencies :  hence  the  casting  of  the 
burning  coals  of  wrath  on  this  earth's  inhabitants.— 
Man  is  apt  in  these  things  to  look  only  to  second 
causes.  The  inner-temple  vision,  in  the  exact  spirit  of 
Bible  history,  directed  the  apostle's  eye  to  the  great  first 
cause  of  them  all,  in  the  glorious  high  throne  of  the 
sanctuary.^ 

Secondly  f  there  was  thus  strikingly  marked  out  to 
St.  John,  the  very  reasons  and  motives  which  dictated 
these  counsels  of  Him  that  sate  upon  the  throne,  thus 
ordering  all  things.  It  is  the  true  and  sublime  saying 
of  the  great  philosopher,'  that  the  ^'  divine  mind  is  the 
sensorium  of  the  universe."  And,  as  the  evangelist 
marked  what  was  said  and  what  was  done  in  the  inner 
Temple,  he  might  see  that  there  was  nothing  of  all  that 
passed  on  earth  unobserved  of  the  divine  mind,  nothing 
unfelt  by  it.  Thither,  he  perceived,  came  up  the  me- 
morial of  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants,  while  immature  as 
yet,  and  when  fiilly  ripe ;  ^  each  with  its  own  call  for 
judgment :  thither,  above  aU,  what  concerned  his  own 
people,  his  saints  of  the  church  militant.  Not  a  sigh 
could  escape  from,  nor  a  suffering  vex  them,  but  its 
pulse  was  evidently  felt  there.  Thither  tended,  as  to 
their  proper  centre,  the  cries  of  the  souls  slain  beneath 
the  altar ;  thither,  as  sweet  incense,  the  prayers  and 
adorations  of  the  saints.^  And  then  mark  the  result  1  It 
was  on  the  cries  of  the  martyrs  rising  up  that  the  poli- 
tical heaven,  the  supremacy  of  their  oppressors,  was  seen 
to  pass  away.  It  was  in  requital  of  its  oppression  of 
the  saints,  that  great  Babylon  was  made  to  drink  of  the 
wine-cup  of  the  wrath  of  God.^  And  amidst  all  the 
commotions  and  changes,  the  woes  and  judgments  on 

'  Apoc.  iv.  5  ;  xiv.  15  ;  zvi.  I ;  &c.  '  Sir  I.  Newton,  Principia. 

»  Apoc.  vUi.  5,  xiv.  18.  «  vi.  10,  1 1 ;  viii.  3,  4.  «  vi.  1 1,  12 ;  xviii.  6. 
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the  earth,  he  witnessed  how  declarations  by  the  Spirit 
were  made^  and  heaven-sent  visions  given,  from  time  to 
time,  to  assure  his  people  of  the  provision  made  for 
their  safety,,  and  that  all  things  should  work  together  for 
their  good.^ 

A  third  point  notable  in  what  passed  within  the  Tem- 
ple,— and  indeed  in  what  passed  without  also, — was 
the  employment  of  angelic  agency  in  producing  the 
varied  eventful  changes  in  this  world.  Most  truly,  as 
well  as  beautifully,  has  it  been  said  by  Milton,  '^  Millions 
of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth,  unseen,  both  when 
we  sleep  and  when  we  wake."  He  has  said  it  truly,  be- 
cause it  is  precisely  according  to  the  uniform  representa- 
tions of  Holy  Scripture.  When  the  firstborn  in  Egypt, 
or  the  army  of  the  Assyrians  was  to  be  slain,  it  was 
by  the  agency  of  a  destroying  angel.  When  Elisha 
or  Peter  was  to  be  delivered,  it  was  still,  as  represented 
in  Scripture,  by  angelic  instrumentality.  Under  the 
present  dispensation,  we  are  told,  they  are  employed  as 
ministering  spirits  to  the  good,  destroying  spirits  to 
the  evil.  Similar  was  the  view  presented  to  St.  John 
in  this  prophecy.  Numbers  of  them,  indeed,  without 
number  were  seen  engaged  in  the  heavenly  temple  in 
contemplation  and  praise.  But  to  others  he  saw  given 
commissions  in  the  sphere  of  active  employment:  and 
in  fulfilment  of  them  they  appeared  afterwards  directing 
the  tempests,  sounding  the  trumpets,  pouring  out  the 
vials,  scattering  the  fire,  gathering  the  vintage.^  The 
language  indeed  is  figurative  ;  but  the  truth  I  speak  of 
can  scarce  be  mistaken  as  exhibited  under  it. 

Yet  once  more  it  was  evident  from  what  passed  within, 
how  in  time^  as  well  as  in  measure  and  manner,  every 
event  was  ordered, — even  to  the  minutest  accuracy.  It 
needed  not  that  there  should  be  any  dial-plate  in  the 
sanctuary.  That  infinite  mind  was  seen  to  be  to  itself 
its  own  measure  of  succession.  There  was  marked  the 
passage  and  the  progress  of  time,  alike  in  its  minutest 

'  Apoc.  yii.  3  ;  iz.  4,  &c. 
'  Apoc.  vii.  1,  3  ;  viii.  6,  7 ;  xiv.  18;  xvi.  1,  Jbc. 
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moments  and  largest  cycles ;  the  hour,  and  the  day,  and 
the  month,  and  the  year ;  the  Time,  Times,  and  half 
a  Time ;  one  day  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand 
years  as  one  day ; — the  exact  and  fittest  moment  of 
loosing  or  restraining,  of  deliverance  or  judgment  ;— 
the  hour  known  to  no  man,  no,  not  to  the  angels  in 
heaven,  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  of  the  mystery 
of  God  ending,  the  consummation  of  all  things,  the 
day  of  judgment.' 

I  must  not  forget  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that 
wheresoever  explanation  might  be  needed,  each  class  of 
the  blessed  ones  present  in  the  temple- scene  appeared 
prompt  to  confer  with  the  Evangelist  The  living  crea- 
tures, as  the  first  four  seals  were  opened,  invited  him  in 
turn  to  come  and  see.  From  the  elders  there  came  one 
to  point  out  the  palm*bearing  multitude  to  him,  and  tell 
their  origin  and  their  history.  An  angel  was  the  party  to 
show  him  the  closing  scene  of  Babylon,  and  the  glories 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Lastly,  voices  of  an  unseen  one 
from  heaven,  as  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah^  spake  from 
time  to  time  to  him  of  what  he  was  writing ;  as  if  super- 
intending it,  in  order  that  there  might  be  in  it  no  error, 
no  deception.  And  Jesus  himself,  the  beloved  one  of 
his  soul,  as  He  had  begun  the  revelation,  so  in  his  own 
person  and  with  his  own  promise  ended  it :  *^  Surely  I 
come  quickly."^ — It  was  a  beautiful  exemplification  of 
that  union  and  communion  of  saints  below  with  beings 
of  a  higher  order  above,  of  which  St.  Paul  had  written 
to  the  Hebrew  Christians  :  ''  Ye  are  come  to  (or  are  in 
association  with)  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
first-born,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven,  and  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  God  the  judge  of  all."  Indeed  the  whole 
passage  is  most  illustrative  of  the  subject  we  have  been 

1  ix.  15;  xii.  14;  xiv.  15,  18 ;  x.  6,  7,  Ac. 
»  vi.  I,  3,  «6C. ;  vil.  13 ;    xvii.  1  ;  xxi.  9;  x.  4;  xiv.  13 ;  xxii.  16,  compared 
with  i.  18. 
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discussing.  For,  if  we  include  its  previous  and  com- 
mencing clause,  **  Ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and 
unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem," 
it  brings  before  us  the  very  scenes  in  part,  as  well  as  celes- 
tial company  present  in  the  apocalyptic  visions.  Inso- 
much that  I  cannot  believe  the  resemblance  fortuitous. 
The  ideal  imagery  seems  to  me  to  have  been  purposely 
dictated  by  God's  Spirit  to  one  apostle,  as  the  intended 
prototype  of  what  was  here,  near  forty  years  after,  to  be 
visibly  represented  to  another  in  the  visions  of  Patmos. 
For,  **  no  Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation ;  but 
holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  * 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON    THE    ENSUING    HISTORICAL    EXPOSITION    OF   THE 

REVELATION. 

And  now,  as  the  conclusion  of  this  introductory  Part, 
it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  set  before  the  reader  a  brieif 
general  statement  of  the  prindpies,  plan^  and  (as  I  hope) 
evidence  of  truths  that  he  will  find  to  characterize  the 
following  Exposition  of  the  apocalyptic  prophecy. 

Its  subject-matter  I  assume  to  be  the  continuous  for- 
tunes of  the  church  and  of  the  worlds  that  is  of  the  Roman 
world  and  Christian  church  settled  therein  from  the  time 
of  the  revelation  being  given^  or  time  of  St.  John's  banish- 
ment, to  the  end  of  all  things.  This  its  commencing 
date  I  consider,  as  already  observed,  to  have  been  fixed 
by  Christ's  own  words, ''  I  will  shew  thee  the  things  that 
must  happen  {d  dci  ymir^ai)  after  these  things:^*  Q^ra  rama). 
If  the  words  '^  these  things,"  mean  the  state  at  that  time 
of  the  apocalyptic  churches,  as  described  in  the  seven 
epistles, — a  point  which,  I  suppose,  few  will  doubt, — 
then  must  Christ's  declaration,  as  it  seems  to  me,  dis- 
tinctly and  necessarily  imply  that  the  foreshowing  of  the 

'  2  Peter  i.  20 :  28(at  9in\wfMts,  of  separated,  detached  interpretation.    See 
Bishop  Horsley^s  Sermon  on  the  passage. 
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future  should  begin  from  the  time  of  JohtCs  banishment, 
or  soon  after.  This  is  indeed  admitted  by  the  most 
competent  judges.'  And  the  importance  of  the  canon 
of  historical  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  thus  fixed 
cannot  be  over-estimated.'  It  sets  aside  of  itself; — what 
there  is  indeed  superabundant  other  evidence  also  to  set 
aside, — interpretations  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
Apocalypse  being  a  prophecy  figurative  only  of  the  times 
yet  future  of  the  Second  Advent.     I  believe  the  words 

d  fuXXci  ytytaBeu  fAtra  ruvra  mUSt  haVC  pOSitivC  violcnce  doUC 

them,  in  order  to  extract  therefrom  any  other  meaning 
than  that  which  I  have  given. 

In  the  divine  foreshowing  of  its  great  subject  I  have 
felt  persuaded,  and  have  carried  out  my  exposition  on 
the  persuasion,  that  the  two  following  rules  must  have 
been  observed  i-^first,  that  the  epochs  and  events  selected 
for  prefiguration  must  have  been  such  as  are  confessedly 
the  most  important  and  eventful ;  by  confessedly,  mean- 
ing in  the  judgment  of  what  are  considered  standard 
authorities  : — secondly y  that  the  emblems  figuring  them 
must  have  been,  in  their  approved  sense,  characteristic, 
and  distinctive.  Such  would  be  the  case  were  a  master- 
mind among  men  to  develope  the  great  general  subject 
in  a  series  of  descriptive  sketches  or  pictures.  How 
then  can  we  suppose  it  otherwise  in  the  prefigurations 
of  the  Omniscient  Spirit  ? 

The  direct  evidence  of  truth  hence  arising,  in  case  of 
agreement  between  the  symbol  and  the  historical  object  it 
is  applied  to,  will  at  once  be  felt  by  the  intelligent  reader: 
specially  from  the  circumstance  of  the  symbols  being  not 
expounded  according  to  the  Interpreter's  own  fancy, 
(that  bane  too  often  of  prophetic  exposition ;)  but  in  a 
sense  approved :  that  is,  according  to  their  recognized 
meaning,  specially  at  the  time  and  in  the  country  sup- 
posed to  be  referred  to  :  or  perhaps  as  otherwise  fixed  ; 
for  example,  by  some  local  or  geographical  peculiarity, 

^  See  the  extract  from  Michaelis  given  Note  s,  p.  9  suprk. — Nearly  similar  is 
the  judgment  of  Augustine  ;  CD.  xx.  8.  1. ;  "  Liber  iate  (Apocalypsis)  com- 
plectitur  totum  tempus  k  primo  adventu  Christi  usque  in  seculi  finem." 
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stroDgly  marked  in  the  prefiguratioD. — Of  course  the 
evidence  will  be  felt  strong  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  details  combined  in  the  symbol,  their  distinctiveness 
of  character,  and  the  exactness  of  their  application  to  the 
aera  and  the  subject.  It  might  be  expected  a  priori,  and 
will  be  found  in  fact,  that  in  the  long  series  of  prophetic 
figurations  there  will  be  some  more  circumstantiali  dis- 
tinctive, and  striking  than  others  ;  and  some  indeed 
quite  brief,  and  comparatively  general  in  character.  But 
the  former  will  be  found,  I  believe,  much  more  frequent 
than  the  latter ;  and  certainly  abundantly  sufficient  in 
frequency  and  strength  to  serve  as  effectual  buttresses  to 
the  sacred  building,  and  to  keep  up  its  continuity  un- 
broken.— Nor  will  the  seeker  for  truth  fail  to  consider 
the  argument  cumulative  in  this  case ;  and  how,  if  in  a 
long  continuous  series  of  prefigurations  one,  and  another, 
and  another,  each  in  its  precise  order  of  time,  be  shown 
to  have  had  its  fulfilment,  the  strength  of  the  evidence  of 
truth  must  needs  rapidly  increase  each  step ;  indeed  with 
almost  more  than  the  rapidity  of  geometrical  progression. 
Besides  which  direct  evidence  the  Reader  will  find 
offered  from  time  to  time  in  the  ensuing  Exposition  a 
species  of  indirect  evidence,  hitherto  unnoticed  I  believe, 
of  the  nature  of  what  I  may  call  allusive  contrast ^  and 
which  to  my  own  mind  seems  of  great  value.  Examples 
will  best  illustrate  it.  But  I  may  thus  briefly  explain 
its  nature.  The  great  subject  of  the  Apocalyptic  Re- 
velation being  the  histories,  in  connexion  or  in  con- 
trast, of  Christ*s  faithful  Church  and  of  the  world,  (of 
the  latter^  either  in  its  state  of  avowed  Paganism,  or 
of  corruption  and  apostacy  under  the  Christian  name,) 
— just  as  the  saints'  actual  faithfulness,  and  also  God's 
grace  and  light  afforded  them,  might  be  expected, 
and  indeed  has  been  proved  by  Church  history ^  to  have 
shown  itself  generally  in  somewhat  marked  contrast 
to  the  most  prevalent  temptations,  corruptions,  or 
errors  of  the  day, — so  in  the  prefigurations  of  the  future 
respecting  the  true  churchy  it  might,  I  think,  have  been 
anticipated   that  the   sketches   drawn    by  the  Eternal 
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Spirit  would  have  similar  chronological  propriety ,  and  be 
pictured,  if  not  in  avowed ,  yet  in  what  history  may  show 
to  be  allusive  contrast  to  the  same ;  these  prefigurations 
being  indeed  but  anticipated  facts.  Not  less  than  three 
or  four  examples  of  this  will  be  substantiated,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  in  the  ensuing  Commentary  ;  (the  view  of  St. 
John  in  his  representative  character,  hitherto  quite  barren 
of  results,  furnishing  under  this  head,  as  well  as  under 
the  former,  most  important  accessions  of  evidence:) — 
each  supposed  instance  of  allusion  so  peculiar,  that  his- 
toric truth  will  almost  reject  it  from  any  but  the  exact 
place  assigned  it  in  the  Apocalypse. — Here  too  the 
argument  cumulative  will  again  apply. — Nor  let  me  pass 
on  without  just  hinting  the  theological  importance  of  each 
such  substantiated  allusive  prefiguration  ;  inasmuch  as 
it  must  present  not  merely  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  in  matters  of  historic  fact,  but  evidence  of  the 
divine  judgment  in  matters  of  religious  doctrine. 

With  regard  to  the  Plan,  Order,  and  chief  Divisions 
of  the  Exposition  ensuing,  they  have  been  already 
almost  intimated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  For  that 
which  an  expositor  may  have  declared  to  be  in  his 
opinion  the  natural  and  simple  plan,  order,  and  chief 
divisions  of  the  Prophecy,  those  same,  except  for  very 
cogent  reasons,  be  ought  of  course  to  follow  out  in  his 
own  Exposition.  Accordingly  the  three  septenaries  of 
Seals,  Trumpets,  and  Vials  will  be  interpreted  by  me 
consecutively  ; — the  seventh  Seal  as  unfolded  in  the 
seven  Trumpet  Visions,  the  seventh  Trumpet  in  those 
of  the  seven  Vials :  and  this  with  no  intermission  or 
interruption  ;  save  only  that  of  the  supplemental  retro^ 
gressive  Part,  (marked  as  such  by  clear  internal  evidence,) 
which  I  have  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  outside  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Scroll. — Hitherto  this  scheme  of  ar- 
rangement has  not,  I  believe,  been  consistently  developed. 
Some  expositors  of  eminence,  who  have  admitted  the 
censecutiveness  of  the  three  septenaries,  have  yet  en- 
cumbered its  development  by  the  surely  strange  supposi- 
tion of  the  seven-sealed  Book  containing  but  a  part  of 
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the  Revelation,  and  its  other  and  larger  part  being  in- 
scribed in  the  little  Book  held  by  the  rainbow-crowned 
Angel  of  Apoc.  x.^  Others  again  have  explained  the 
witnesses'  death  and  resurrection,  noted  apocalyptically 
under  the  sixth  Trumpet,  as  having  reference  to  events 
long  subsequent  to  those  which  are  the  main  subject  of 
that  Trumpet,  and  indeed  to  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
Trumpet  after  it.^  Hence  an  involved  structure  at  the 
best ;  and  a  proportionate  want  of  the  self- evidence  of 
the  simplicity  of  truth. 

And,  turning  from  the  prophecy  to  the  history,  there 
seem  to  me  on  the  whole  to  be  six  chief  parts,  or 
ACTS,  clearly  defined  in  the  sacred  prefigurative  drama 
before  us  ;  a  division  well  agreeing  with  that  more  ob- 
vious one  already  spoken  of,  of  the  succession  of 
Seals,  Trumpets,  and  Yials : — their  subject-matter  beings 
historically  interpreted,  as  follows  : 

I.  That  of  the  temporary  glory ^  and  then  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Rome  Pagan,  before  the  power  of  Christi- 
anity :-— the  subject  of  the  six  first  Seals. 

II.  The  ravage  and  destruction  of  Rome  Christian^ 
after  its  apostacy,  in  its  divisions  both  of  east  and  west ; 
of  the  western  empire  by  the  Goths,  of  the  eastern  by 
the  Saracens  and  Turks : — the  subject  of .  the  six  first 
Trumpets. 

III.  The  history  of  the  Reformation^  as  introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  Trumpet. 

lY.  The  supplemental  and  explanatory  history  of  the 
rise  and  character  of  the  Papacy  and  Papal  Empire 
that  sprung  out  of  the  Gothic  inundations  of  Western 
Eaarope  ;— a  part  corresponding,  as  I  conceive,  with  the 
'* written  without*'  of  the  prophetic  roll,  and  exhibited 
preparatorily  to  the  representation  of  its  final  overthrow. 

V.  The  final  overthrow  of  the  Papacy  and  Papal  em- 
pire under  the  outpouring  of  the  Vials  of  God*s  wrath, 
and  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment. — Consequent  on 
which  follows, 

1  E.  g.  Mede.  >  £.  g.  Keith. 
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Vlthly,  The  glorious  coDsummation  ;  including  the 
descent  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  the  reign  of  Christ 
and  his  saints  on  the  renovated  earth. 

Of  which  Parts  the  first  four  seem  to  me  to  have  had 
their  accomplishment  already  ;  and  of  the  fifth  the  pre- 
figured events  to  be  now  far  advanced  in  progress. 

In  the  following  Treatise  it  is  my  purpose,  first,  to 
trace  the  historical  fulfilment  of  the  four  former  Parts, 
together  with  that  of  the  six  earlier  Vials  of  the  fifth, 
more  at  length  ;  then,  as  regards  the  Parts  unfulfilled, 
to  enquire,  briefly  and  cautiously,  into  the  grander  and 
more  prominent  points  that  may  seem  prefigured  in  them, 
as  destined  to  take  place  in  the  yet  coming  future. — The 
circumstance  of  the  fifth  prophetic  Part  having  been  in 
part  fulfilled,  as  I  view  it,  in  part  future,  will  cause  this 
measure  of  divergence  in  my  actual  arrangement  from 
the  Division  just  sketched,  that  I  shall  include  what  seems 
to  me  unfulfilled  of  the Jifth  Part  under  the  sixth  and 
last  of  the  prophecy. 

But  what  a  field  for  historic  research  lies  here  before 
us !  a  field  extending  over  seventeen  centuries,  and  over 
countries  many  more  than  those  of  European  Christen- 
dom ! — With  reference  to  which  point,  and  ere  I  enter 
on  the  exposition,  let  me  call  upon  the  reader  to  admire 
with  me  the  divine  wisdom,  in  so  ordering  things  as  that, 
amidst  the  partial  wreck  that  there  has  been  of  the  literary 
records  of  some  of  the  centuries  prefigured  in  this  pro- 
phecy,  and  the  original  paucity  of  those  of  others,  (I  refer 
especially  to  the  dark  middle  ages,)  there  should  yet  re* 
main  to  us  documentary  evidence  sufficient  whereby  to 
illustrate  almost  all  of  the  events  foreshown,  and  evince 
the  truth  and  accuracy  of  theprefigurations. — And,  again, 
let  me  suggest  it  as  a  thing  admirable,  that  He  should  so 
have  overruled  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  a  mind  like 
Gibbons  in  these  latter  days,  as  to  direct  it  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  same  period,  and  nearly  the  same  sub 
ject,  as  the  larger  half  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy.  It 
is  scarcely  needful,  I  presume,  to  detail  his  peculiar  qua- 
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lifications  as  an  illustrator  and  a  witness  : — endowed  as 
he  was  with  powers  of  research  and  memory  very  rare, 
and  an  absolute  enthusiasm  in  his  subject,  such  as  pre- 
cisely the  best  to  fit  him  for  searching  out  historic  truth 
even  where  obscurest; — endowed,  too,  with  a  compre- 
hensiveness of  view  and  philosophic  sagacity,  which  led 
him,  instinctively  almost,  to  mark  the  relations  of  things, 
trace  results  to  their  causes,  and,  amidst  the  multiplicity 
of  details,  appreciate  the  real  importance  and  grand  bear- 
ing of  events  and  epochs  ; — ^besides  that  he  was  possest 
of  a  turn  of  mind  and  imagination  eminently  dramatic 
and  picturesque  ;  such  as  to  suggest  a  development  of  his 
general  subject  with  no  little  of  dramatic  unity  of  effect, 
and  a  grouping  and  painting  of  the  details  in  graphic 
descriptions,  that  approach,  as  near  almost  as  descriptive 
language  can  do,  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  them,  here 
chosen,  of  actual  pictures. — ^Thus  was  the  infidel  Gib- 
bon prepared  to  become  unconsciously  the  best  illustrator 
of  no  small  part  of  the  prophecy  :  that  self-same  heavenly 
prophecy  that  he  has  himself  made  the  subject  of  a  sneer.  ^ 
The  absolute  need  of  such  a  pioneer  to  Apocalyptic  in- 
terpretation has  been  well  set  forth  by  Michaelis,  in  his 
sketch  of  the  pre-requisites  for  a  proper  Apocalyptic 
interpreter.^  Nor  is  there  any  one  that  can  so  fully  as  the 
Expositor  himself  appreciate  the  immense  advantage  deri- 
vable from  his  pioneering.  It  is  however  an  advantage 
in  which  the  Reader  may  also  participate.  His  work  on 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  offers  him  a  book 
of  reference  easily  accessible,  and  in  secular  history  almost 
always  to  be  depended  on  ;  ^  whereby  himself  to  test  the 
correctness  of  the  historic  views  and  statements  pro- 
pounded to  him.  It  will  be  my  object  to  facilitate  such 
reference.     The  use  will  soon  appear. 

^  Gibbon,  ii.  304. 

'  Ch.  xxxiii.  §  6,  p.  505,  ftc.  After  noting  as  the  first  qualification  a  compe- 
tent Ipiowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  as  the  second  a  taste  for  poetry  and 
painting,  he  adds,  as  the  third  and  most  important,  a  complete  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, more  especially  of  the  history  of  Asia.  And  then  he  notes  the  palpable 
defects  on  that  point  of  nearly  all  former  expositors. 

'  See  Guizof  s  testimony  to  Gibbon  on  this  point,  in  his  Preface  to  the  French 
Translation  of  Gibbon.  It  is  quoted  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  50,  p.  289. 
Mr.  Milman  has  borne  a  similar  testimony. 
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SIX  FIRST  SEALS  : 

THE  TEMPORARY  PROSPERITY,  AND   THEN  THE  DECLINE 
AND    FALL,    OF   THE    EMPIRE    OF    PAGAN    ROME. 
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**  And  when  the  Jjamb  had  opened  one  of  the  seals,  I 
heard,  as  it  were  the  noise  of  thunder,  one  of  the  four 
living  creatures  saying,  Come  and  see.  And  I  saw,  and 
behold  a  white  horse  I  And  he  that  sat  on  him  bad  a 
bow :  and  a  crown  was  given  him :  and  he  went  forth 
conquering,  and  to  conquer. — And  when  he  had  opened 
the  second  seal,  I  heard  the  second  living  creature  say, 
Come  and  see.  And  there  went  out  another  horse  that 
was  red :  and  power  was  given  to  him  that  sat  thereon  to 
take  peace  from  the  earth,  and  that  they  should  kill  one 
another  :  and  there  was  given  him  a  great  sword. — And 
when  he  had  opened  the  third  seal,  I  heard  the  third 
living  creature  say.  Come  and  see.  And  I  beheld,  and 
lo  a  black  horse  !  And  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  pair  of 
balances  in  his  hand.  And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  midst 
of  the  four  living  creatures  say,  A  choenix  of  wheat  for 
a  denarius,  and  three  choenixes  of  barley  for  a  denarius; 
and  see  thou  hurt  not  the  oil  and  the  wine. — ^And  when 
he  had  opened  the  fourth  seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
fourth  living  creature  say,  Come  and  see.  And  I  looked, 
and  behold  a  pale  horse  I     And  his  name  that  sat  on  him 
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was  Death,  and  Hades  followed  with  hitn.  And  power 
was  given  him  ^  to  kill  on  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth 
with  the  sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  pestilence, 
and  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth. — And  when  he  had 
opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the 
testimony  which  they  held.  And  they  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  saying.  How  long,  O  Lord  holy  and  true,  dost  thou 
not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth  ?  And  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one 
of  them  ;  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should 
rest  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their  fellow-servants  also 
and  their  brethren,  that  should  be  killed  as  they  were^ 
should  be  fulfilled. — And  I  beheld  when  be  bad  opened 
the  sixth  seal,  and  lo  1  there  was  a  great  earthquake. 
And  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair :  and  the 
moon  became  as  blood :  and  the  stars  of  heaven  fell 
unto  the  earth  ;  even  as  a  fig  tree  casteth  her  untimely 
figs,  when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind.  And  the 
heaven  departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together  : 
and  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their 
places.  And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men, 
and  the  rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty 
men,  and  every  bondman,  and  every  freeman,  hid  them- 
selves in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  ; 
and  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and 
hide  us,  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  firom  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  For  the  great  day  of 
his  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?  *' ' 

The  passage  above  quoted  constitutes  the  first  Act  in 
the  heavenly  drama  ;< — that  represented  under  the  six 
first  Seals. 

Its  general  subject  I  have  presumed  to  be  the  decline 
and  fall,  after  a  previous  prosperous  (Era,  of  the  empire 

*  So  Griesbach,  avr^. 
^  I  have  deviated  from  the  received  version  in  translating  {Wa  ^ttrti^-  creatures, 
instead  of  beasts;  &8i|t  Hoiles,  instead  of  hell;  crt  un,  instead  of  over,  the  fourth 
part ;  x<>**'<(  chaenix,  instead  of  measure ;  Siyi^apis  denariut,  instead   of  penny  ; 
harojtf  pettUence,  instead  of  dealh  ;  Bripwy  wild  beasts,  instead  of  beasts. 
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of  Pagan  Borne.  And  it  may  be  well  to  observe  by  an- 
ticipation that  there  was  that  in  the  details  of  the  em- 
blem of  the  very  first  Seal  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
instead  of  leaving  its  meaning  doubtful  or  indistinct, 
must  at  once  have  suggested  the  Roman  Empire  and 
Emperors,  as  its  intended  subject  of  symbolization ; — i.  e. 
to  any  one  unprepossessed  by  other  expectations  as  to 
the  intent  of  the  prophecy,  and  conversant,  like  the 
Evangelist,  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age. 
The  evidence  I  trust  soon  to  bring  fully  not  only  before 
the  mind,  but  even  the  eye  of  the  reader. — Before  doing 
so,  however,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  a  few  preliminary 
remarks,  bearing  on  the  right  interpretation  alike  of  the 
symbols  of  this  Seal  and  those  of  the  three  following ; 
symbols  constituting  the  quaternion  of  horses  and  horse- 
men, with  the  succession  of  which  the  revelations  of  the 
future  given  to  St.  John  opened.  The  principles  sug- 
gested will  be  found  very  simple  ;  and  such,  I  trust,  as 
will  almost  at  once  approve  themselves  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  intelligent  and  candid  reader. 

And  1st,  the  chronology  of  each  vision,  as  fixed  by 
the  prophecy  itself,  is  evidently  a  point  most  necessary 
to  attend  to : — that  of  the  first  Seal  determining  its  sym- 
bol to  signify  what  was  to  happen  soon  after  the  epoch 
of  St.  John's  seeing  the  visions  in  Patmos ;  that  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  limiting  them  to  events,  or 
changes,  that  were  to  have  commencing  epochs  each  in 
chronological  sequence  to  the  events  (or  at  least  the 
main  part  of  them)  ^  signified  in  the  vision  of  the  Seal 
preceding. — Hence  there  will  be  set  aside  as  inadmissi- 
ble, not  merely  such  extraordinarily  unchronological 
explanations  as  those  which  interpret  the  four  horses 
and  horsemen  to  mean  the  four  great  empires  of  Baby- 
lon, Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,^  the  first  three  of  which, 
bad  ages  before  past  away  ;  but  also  such  as,  while  ex- 
pounding the  first  Seal's  symbol  of  Christianity  in  its 

*  Of  course  there  may  be  a  certain  overrunning'of  the  commencement  of  the 
new  vision's  subject,  by  the  termination  of  that  of  the  vision  preceding. 
3  So  Foxe  the  martyrologist,  as  well  as  Mr,  Faber. 
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early  progress,  expound  those  in  the  three  next  Seals  of 
the  wars,  famines^  and  pestilences^  which,  it  is  supposed, 
were  to  follow  on  its  promulgation,  not  each  in  marked 
chronological  sequence  one  after  the  other,  but  rather 
coincidently  in  time  ;  or  perhaps,  like  those  predicted  by 
Christ  in  his  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  very 
much  intermixed  together.^ 

2.  The  particularity  and  Jinish  (if  I  may  so  say)  of 
the  several  minor  emblems,  which  together  make  up  in 
each  case  the  Seal's  compound  symbol,  seem  to  require 
a  similarly  particular  explanation  of  the  details  of  the 
symbol,  all  construed,  of  course,  after  their  approved 
meaning ;  thereby  rendering  improbable  all  interpretation 
that  may  so  far  deal  in  generals  as  to  construe  the  horse 
and  horseman  conjointly  in  each  case  of  some  great  events 
system,  or  abstraction  :  such,  for  example,  as  in  Dr.  Keith's 
scheme,  which  makes  the  things  signified  to  be  the  four 
religious  systems,  successively  developed  and  brought 
into  power,  of  Christiamttfy  Mahommedismy  Popery^ 
and  Injidelity;  or,  again,  the  Christianity^  War^  Famine^ 
and  Pestilence^  propounded  in  the  scheme  before  noted. 

3.  The  homogeneity  of  the  common  emblems  of  a 
horse  and  horseman  in  all  the  four  Seals,  seems  to  call 
for  a  homogeneous  interpretation  of  them  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  if  the  Aor^e  in  the  first  Seal  be  construed  of  an 
emjAre^  or  of  the  Christian  Churchy  then  it  should  be 
similarly  construed  of  an  empire,  or  of  the  Church,  in 
the  Seals  following  :  ^  and  again,  that  if  the  horseman  in 
the  first  Seal  be  construed  of  an  individual,  (which  in* 
deed,  in  case  of  the  horse  meaning  a  thing  corporate, 

« 

*  So  of  old  Vietorinus  and  othen,  referring  expressly  to  Christ's  propheqr  of 
the  wars,  famines,  and  pestilences  that  (without  any  marked  ehronologietU  §eguence 
on  each  other)  were  to  precede  his  coming,  or  rather  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (On  whose  view  my  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Progress  of  Apocalyptic 
interpretation,  given  in  the  Appendix,  may  be  consulted.)  So  too,  I  believe, 
among  living  interpreters,  Mr.  Digby. 

'  Such  is  Dr.  Keith's  succession.  But  surely,  chronologically  speaking.  Popery 
should  have  been  placed  before  Mahommedism. 

*  So  Vitringa,  p.  310.  "  Si  faU  Romani  Imperii  symbolicis  imaginibus  pri- 
orum  quatuor  sigillorum  depinguntur,  necesse  fuit  ut  Roroanum  Imperium 
continui  temporis  serie,  sub  quatuor  his  prodiisset  aspectibus  qui  his  imaginibus 
exhibentur."  This  he  says  in  refutation  of  Mcde's  exposition,  explaining  the 
white  horse  and  itt  rider  of  Christ's  Church,  the  others  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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such  as  an  empire  or  church,  seems  scarcely  consistent,) 
then  the  horseman  in  the  other  three  Seals  should  be  so 
construed  also.  Thus  the  interpretations  which  make 
Christ,  personally y  to  be  the  rider  in  the  first  Seal,  but 
assign  no  such  individual  rider  to  the  other  horses,  seem 
to  be  pro  tanto  inconsistent  and  improbable. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  probability,  ante- 
cedent to  more  particular  investigation,  of  the  Church, 
or  some  earthly  empire  or  nation  being  meant  by  the 
emblematic  horse,  the  impracticability  just  alluded  to  of 
construing  the  rider  of  the  white  horse  as  Christ  Him- 
self, personally  and  individually,  will  instantly  and 
greatly  diminish  the  strength  of  any  prepossession  in 
favour  of  the  former  view,  derived  from  the  fact  of 
Christ's  afterwards  appearing  personally  in  vision  on  a 
white  horse :  ^  and  the  impression  will  suggest  itself  that 
the  two  visions  are  to  be  regarded  (so  as  I  have  already 
intimated  in  speaking  of  the  moral  of  the  drama  ^)  in 
the  light  of  a  marked  contrast,  not  an  identity  of  sub- 
ject. This  impression  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
obvious  and  striking  difference  of  details  in  the  two 
symbolic  figurations  ;  ^  and  yet  further  by  the  corrobora- 
tive circumstance  that  there  is  no  example  any  where 
else  in  Scripture  of  the  Christian  Church  being  symbo- 
lized by  a  horsed  Nor,  I  am  persuaded,  will  human 
learning  or  ingenuity  ever  be  found  to  carry  out  satis- 
factorily a  detailed  historical  explanation  of  the  four 

'  Apoc.  xix.  11.  ^  Seep.  106  sopik. 

'  Especially  in  that  the  figuration  of  Apoc.  xix.  1 1,  instead  of  Christ's  ofi«  white 
hone,  presented  many  others  in  association ;  so  setting  aside  the  idea  of  its  there 
at  least  meaning  the  Church.  Again  in  Apoc.  liz,  Christ  wore  on  hia  head  many 
diadem*,  instead  of  a  croum  as  in  Apoc.  vi :  and  moreover  had  a  iword  proceed- 
ing out  of  his  mouth,  instead  of  a  bow  in. his  hand. 

*  The  horse  and  his  rider  is  an  expression  continually  used  in  Scripture  in 
designation  of  a  A«(i<A«n  military  power.  So  Exod.  xv.  21,  Jer.  li.  21,  Ezek. 
xxiii.  6,  Hagg.  ii.  21,  Zech.  ix.  20,  &c.  There  is  but  one  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  the  symbol  of  a  horse  is  used  of  any  but  a  military  heathen 
power,  viz.  Zech.  x.  3  ;  where  God  says,  "  I  will  make  Judah  my  goodly  horse  in 
battle : "  and  there  it  is  borrowed,  if  I  may  so  say,  from  the  custom  of  Judah's 
enemies  boasting  of  their  horses  and  riders.  Compare  verse  5.  Indeed  horses 
were  expressly  forbidden  to  the  Jews  :  see  Deut.  xvii.  16.  Ps.  xx.  7^  &c. — More- 
over Judah  is  not  the  Chritiian  Church, 
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Seals,  on  this  principle.  So  Vitringa  allows  ;  *  and  the 
trials  that  have  been  made  to  accomplish  it,  have  only 
served  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  Vitringa's  ad- 
mission.* 

Hence  the  k  priori  probability  of  the  Apocalyptic  horse 
meaning  a  nation  or  empire  ;  and,  if  so,  then  of  course 
that  nation  with  which,  more  than  any  other,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  both  was,  and  was  to  be,  locally  connected ; 
that  is,  the  Bxyman  nation.  The  circumstance  of  other 
heathen  nations  or  empires  having  been  elsewhere  simi- 
larly depicted  in  Scripture  by  certain  of  the  more  domestic 
animals,  (contradistinctively,  I  mean,  to  wild  beasts^  their 
emblems  in  the  persecuting  character,)  e.  g.  the  Persian 
nation  by  a  ramy  and  Macedonian  by  a  goat^^  is  one 
confirmatory  of  this  view:  and  the  fitness  of  the  war- 
horse  to  signify  the  martial  Roman  nation^  especially  as 
claiming  to  be  the  Mavortia  proles^  with  Mars^  the  god 
of  war,  for  their  father, — seems  almost  self-evident. 
Nor,  if  in  those  other  cases  the  appropriateness  of  the 
emblems  has  been  further  evidenced  from  the  actual 
self-application  of  them  by  either  nation,  (so  as  Persian 
and  Macedonian  coins  still  extant  prove  to  us,^)  is 
similar  corroborative  proof  of  fitness  wanting  in  the 
present  instance.  A  horse  was  one  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man war-standards.^  At  spring  and  at  autumn,  each 
year  as  it  rolled  round,  the  Romans  from  Romulus' 
time,  it  is  said,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  saw 
the  horse  exhibited  in  sacrifices  and  in  games,  as  the 
animal  sacred  to  their  father  Mars.^     Italian  (I  might 

'  "  Videbam  interpretes  qui  per  epium  olfrtim  hfc  intelligunt  eceietiam  Chritti, 
vehementer  laborare  in  iefv^ente  emhlemate  rectfe  eiponendo/'  p.  328. 
'  See  my  General  Appendix,  Vol.  iv.  Part  ii.  $4.  >  Daniel  viU.  20,  21. 

*  Engravings  of  these  coins  will  be  given  in  my  3rd  Vol. 

*  So  Pliny  z.  4 ;  "  Ent  et  antea  aqaila  prima  cum  quatuor  aliis.  Lupi, 
minotauri,  e^t,  aprique  singulos  ordines  anteibant."  i.  e.  up  to  the  time  of 
Marius. 

*  The  sacrifice  ef  the  horse,  in  one  aanual  festival  to  Mars,  is  noted  by  Festus 
in  Octob.  and  the  horse-races  by  the  same  author,  in  Equina,  as  at  another. — 
Tertullian  de  Spectac.  c.  5,  notices  these  last ,  "  Dehinc  epiiria  Marti  Romulus 
dixit ; "  just  after  mentioning  Romulus  as  Mars'  son.  On  which  passagePame- 
lius  illustrates  the  institution  from  Varro,  Festus,  and  Ovid. 
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indeed  say  RomaD)  coios,  such  as  the  reader  now  sees 
engraved  before  him,  still  remain  to  illustrate  to  us  this 
recognized  connection  of  Mars y  the  horse,  and  the  Roman 
people.^  Moreover  in  imperial  times,  from  Augustus 
downward,  a  horse  associated  with  a  crowned  rider,  or 
with  one  to  whom  a  crovm  belonged,  so  as  in  the  Apoca* 
lyptic  figuration,  was  a  device  on  Roman  coins,  as  well 
as  on  Roman  public  monuments,  just  as  it  was  a  thing  in 
real  life  also,  most  common.^  And  when  in  any  case  to 
be  interpreted  symbolically,  (so  as  the  successive  colours 
of  the  Apocalyptic  horse  indicated,  of  which  more  pre- 
sently,) then  we  learn  from  Roman  imperial  history  that 
it  was  the  recognized,  as  well  as  natural  principle,  to  in- 
terpret it  as  significant  of  those  whom  the  crowned  rider 
ruled  over ;  that  is,  of  the  Roman  People.* 

The  meaning  of  the  horse  thus  presumptively 
settled,  that  of  the  other  details  of  the  symbol  will  be 
readily  perceived.     Its  colours,  in  the  successive  Seals, 


'  On  these  coins  see  Eckhel,  vol.  v.  pp.  46—49.  The  inscribed  Romtmo  in 
the  second,  (a  word  of  cognate  form  with  Romanom,  Volkanom,  ftc.  on  other 
coins,)  fixes  it,  he  judges,  to  have  been  of  Campanian  origin  :  also  that  the 
horse  was  the  Roman  horte,  sacred  to  Mart  at  Rome.  "  Ad  Romana  hie  typus 
sacra  pertinet.  Refert  Festus ;.  '  Equina  Kidi  quos  Romulus  Marti  instituit  per 
equonim  cursum,  qui  in  Campo  Martio  ezercebatur.'  Dc  equo  dicto  Octobri, 
qui  singulis  annis  Marti  in  Campo  Martio  immolabatur.  vide  eundem  Festum  in 
October  equus."  Some  of  this  class,  Eckbel  adds,  were  restored  as  Roman  by 
Tr^an.  "  Quod  Qon  mirum  :  nam  numi  hi,  etsi  peregrini,  tamen  Ronue  fuerunt 
obrii ;  et  cum  in  iis  expresaum  nomen  legeretur,  poteraot  monetae  Roman» 
accenseri."  lb.  p.  46.  Niebuhr,  in  his  history  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  sug- 
gests that  this  second  class  of  coins  may  probably  have  been  struck  by  a  com- 
munity of  Roman  colonists  settled  at  that  time  in  Campania.  (French  Trans- 
lation by  Golberry  vol  v.  p.  399.)  Of  course  the  same  intended  connexion  between 
the  Roma  inscribed,  and  the  types  of  Mars  and  the  horse  struck,  may  be 
reasonably  inferred  in  the  case  of  the  first  dass  of  coins,  as  of  the  second.  The 
date  of  both  was  probably  somewhere  between  the  times  of  the  second  Samnite 
and  first  Carthaginian  wars.     (See  No.  iii.  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume.) 

^  I  append  an  illustrative  equestrian  medal  of  the  first  Emperor  Augustus. 
It  is  but  the  first  of  a  series.  In  Statius  there  is  an  ode  commemorative  of 
Domitian's  equestrian  statue ;  which  alM>  Is  seen  on  one  of  his  coins. 

'  Tacitus,  in  relating  the  consul  Psetns'  passage  over  the  Euphrates,  on  some 
military  expedition  in  the  time  of  Nero,  says  that  it  was  made  "  tristi  omine :  ** 
because  "  in  transgressu  Euphratis,  quem  ponte  transmittebat,  nullA  palamcausib 
turbatus  equus  qui  consularia  insignia  gestabat  retro  evasit."  (Annal.  xv.  7.) 
That  is,  the  retreating  back  of  the  hone  that  bore  the  contuPs  insignia  was  inter- 
preted to  betoken  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  and  its  Consul, 
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were  the  obvious  indications  of  the  successive  symptom- 
atic phases  that  the  body  politic  which  it  represented 
would  exhibit,  from  that  of  high  health  and  prosperity 
to  that  of  mortal  dissolution  ;  its  riders  of  the  charac- 
teristic agents  or  agencies ^  by  which,  during  the  times 
respectively  intended,  it  would  be  thus  acted  on  and 
influenced,— the  instrumental  causes^  in  effect,  of  these 
symptomatic  phases. — ^To  prevent  mistake  as  to  the  par- 
ticular agents  or  agency  signified  in  each  case,  the  rider 
bore,  or  had  given  him,  in  the  successive  visions,  some 
distinctive  badge  of  his  class,  as  the  crown^  bow^  swordj 
balance^  &c.  I  say  of  his  class  ; — ^for  in  each  case,  I 
conceive,  it  was  not  an  individual  that  the  rider  was 
likely  to  represent ;  but,  conformably  with  the  corporate 
signification  of  the  emblematic  horse,  and  other  such 
symbols  in  prophecy,  a  collective  body^  class^  or  series. 

Thus  simply  were  the  main  points  that  Gibbon  deemed 
it  important  to  mark  in  his  philosophic  history  of  the 
empire,  set  forth  before  the  Evangelist  in  the  four  first 
of  the  Apocalyptic  figurations : — ^I  mean,  not  the  events 
or  changes  alone  ;  but,  together  with  them  in  each  case, 
the  instrumental  cause  and  the  symptomaiic  phase. — Nor 
let  me  omit  to  add,  with  reference  to  the  epochs  and 
araSf  as  well  as  topics^  chosen  for  delineation,  that  they 
too  will  be  found  well  to  agree  with  those  that  Gibbon 
has  judged  it  fit  to  make  prominent  in  his  pictures, 
as  bearing  most  importantly  on  his  grand  subject  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  empire. — The  four 
visions  of  the  horses  that  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
reached,  as  will  appear,  to  the  time  when  the  imity  of 
the  Empire  was  dissolved.  After  which  there  was  fore- 
shown to  the  Apostle  in  the  ^fth  Seal,  though  under 
imagery  quite  different  and  peculiar,  another  sera  and 
cause  yet  more  directly  and  strongly  bearing  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Pagan  Empire  of  Rome  than  even  any 
depicted  before  :  it  being  so  the  fit  introduction  of  the 
sivth  Seal's  hieroglyphic,  which  contained  within  it  the 
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prefiguration  of  that  overthrow ;  itsdf  the  grand  con- 
summation of  this  first  Act  of  the  heavenly  Drama. 

Thus  much  premised,  proceed  we  more  particularly  to 
consider  the  sacred  figurations.  The  first  Seal  opened, 
a  horse  and  horseman  appeared  issuing  forth,  as  I  sup- 
pose, upon  the  Roman  landscape  :  and  the  voice  of  one 
of  the  Cherubim  called  on  St.  John,  Come  and  see  ! 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    FIRST   SEAL. 

And  what  then  was  to  be  the  characteristic  state  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  according  to  the  first  Seal's  prefigura- 
tion, in  the  aera  next  following  (for  so,  as  before  observed, 
the  Angel's  words  to  St.  John  fixed  the  chronology  *)  after 
the  time  then  present  of  the  Apostle's  exile  in  Patmos  ? 
•— Methinks  it  might  not  unnaturally  have  been  expected 
by  Christians,  who,  like  him,  were  suffering  from  Domi- 
tian's  persecution,  that  it  would  not  be  very  long  before, 
under  the  sentence  of  God*s  righteous  judgment,  the 
great  persecuting  empire  of  Pagan  Rome  would  be  seen 
declining  towards  its  dissolution.  And,  indeed,  the 
vices,  follies,  and  oppressions  of  the  Emperor  then 
reigning,  as  of  most  that  had  preceded  him,^  might 
suggest  an  internal  cause  already  in  operation,  and  the 
boldness  and  successful  incursions  of  the  frontier  barba- 
rians an  external^  (the  facts  have  been  already  noticed  by 
me,^)  each  apparently  almost  sufficient  of  itself  to  pro- 

'  &  Sffi  ytrtffBtu  /ura  ratna, 

'  Gibbon,  i.  128,  thus  sketches  their  "  age  of  iron,"  from  Tiberius  to  Domi- 
tian ;  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus  being  alone  excepted.  "  Their  unparalleled  vices, 
and  the  splendid  theatre  on  which  they  were  acted,  have  saved  them  from  oblivion. 
The  dark  unrelenting  Tiberius,  the  furious  Caligula,  the  feeble  Claudius,  the  pro- 
fligate and  cruel  Nero,  the  beastly  ViteUius,  and  the  timid  inhuman  Domitian,  are 
condemned  to  everlasting  infamy." 

'  See  my  brief  historic  picture  of  the  state  of  the  empire  at  the  time  of  St. 
John's  seeing  the  Apocalypse,  given  at  p.  69  supii ;  and  especially  the  extract  in 
the  Note^  from  Tacitus.  I  must  beg  the  reader  very  carefully  and  distinctly  to 
realize  to  himself  this  state  of  things  in  the  Roman  world  under  Domitian,  at  the 
outset  of  our  inquiry  into  the  prophecy. 
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duce  that  result. — But  such  a  result  was  not  indicated 
to  St.  John.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  symbol  under 
which  the  Roman  people  was  represented  (as  I  am  pre- 
suming) to  his  view,  represented  it  somewhat  strangely 
under  the  colour  of  triumph,  prosperity,  and  health  in 
the  body  politic.^  **  I  looked,  and  lo !  a  white  horse ! 
and  he  that  sat  thereon  having  a  bow ;  and  a  crown 
(rcfayof)  was  given  him  ;  and  he  went  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer."  It  was  as  if  prosperity  long  unknown 
would  spring  up,  and  continue  for  some  considerable 
time,  within  the  empire ;  a  prosperity  introduced  and 
accompanied,  except  as  peace  might  vary  them,  by  wars 
of  victory  and  triumph  ;  wars  to  which  the  rulers  would 
go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  ;  assuring  the  gene- 
ral inviolability  from  foreign  foes,  and  perhaps  (for  the 
words  ^'  to  conquer''  seemed  to  intimate  as  much)  ad- 
vancing the  limits  and  the  greatness  of  the  empire. 

And  was  not  this  very  notably  and  distinctively  the 
state  of  the  Roman  empire  for  the  eighty  or  ninety  years 
succeeding  John's  banishment  ?  that  is,  from  the  death 
of  Domitian,  a.d.  96,  through  the  successive  reigns  of 
Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  two  Antonines,  until  the 
accession  of  Commodus,  and  the  triumphant  peace  made 
by  him  with  the  Germans,  a.d.  180  ?  I  turn  to  Gib- 
bon, (whose  History,  by  a  most  singular  coincidence,  in 
respect  of  commencing  date,  as  well  as  of  subject,  agrees 
with  the  Apocalyptic  prefigurations,)  and  find  him,  just 
as  in  this  first  Seal's  symbolic  sketch,  deferring  for 
a  while  to  enter  on  his  great  subject  of  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  in  order,  in  the  first  place,  to  de- 
scribe its  glory  and  its  happiness  in  this  precise  sera,  as 
the  sera  that  immediately  preceded  that  of  its  declining. 
In  fact,  he  makes  it  the  bright  ground  of  his  historic 
picture ;  from  which  afterwards  more  effectively  to  throw 
out  in  dark  colouring  the  successive  traits  of  the  empire's 
corruption  and  decline. 

*  The  paie  or  Hvid  colour  in  the  fourth  Seal  may  possibly  indicate  an  intended 
reference  in  the  colours  of  the  horse  to  the  internal  healthiness  or  disease  of  the 
Roman  body  politic,  as  well  as  to  its  outtpord  garb  of  prosperity  or  of  mourning. 
I  have  borne  this  in  mind  in  explaining  the  Visions  of  the  four  Seals. 
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He  represents  it, — and  his  representations  are  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  by  the  original  records  remaining  to 
us, — as  a  **  golden  age  "  of  prosperity  scarce  to  be  par- 
alleled in  history  ;  a  period  in  which  *'  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  governed  by  absolute  power 
under  the  guidance  of  wisdom  and  virtue ;  "  a  period 
"  unstained  with  civil  blood/*  (just  like  the  white  of  the 
first  Apocalyptic  horse,  in  contrast  with  the  red  of  the 
second,*)  '*  and  undisturbed  by  revolution ;  "  a  period 
remarkable  for  intervals  extraordinarily  protracted  of 
external  peace,  and  as  remarkable  for  the  wonderful  and 
almost  imiform  triumphs  in  war,  by  which  the  glory  of 
the  empire  was  illustrated,  and  its  limits  extended.  In 
short,  be  adds,  ''  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  which  the  cotidition 
of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and  prosperous,  be 
would,  without  hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  from 
the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Commodus."^ 

I  said  that  the  wars  of  the  Romans  during  this  period, 
were  all  but  uniformly  triumphant.  And  who  knows 
not  of  the  triumphs  of  Trajan,  the  Roman  Alexander, 
as  its  commencement,  by  which  Dacia,  Armenia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  other  provinces  were  in  the  course  of  its 
first  twenty  years  added  to  the  Roman  Empire  ?  The 
forty-three  years  which  followed,  constituting  the  reigns 
of  Adrian^  and  Antoninus  Pius,  were  years  of  nearly 

^  It  is  in  regard  of  this  contrast  that  I  the  rather  wish  these  words  to  be 
marked ;  as  furnishing  from  Gibbon  an  unintended  illustration  not  only  of  the 
white  of  the  first  seal,  but  of  the  red  of  the  second. 

'  i.  126,  127.— roct/ttf,  the  great  historian  of  "the  iron  age"  preceding,  lived 
to  enjoy  and  to  record  "  the  golden  age  "  that  followed ;  his  death  not  occurring 
(so  Bayle  supposes,  though  the  exact  date  is  not  known,)  till  the  reign  of  Adrian. 
In  his  life  of  Agricola,  ii.  1,  he  thus  notes  its  commencement  and  progress : 
"  Nunc  demum  redit  animus :  et  quanquam  primo  statim  beatissimi  seeuti  ortu 
Nerva  Caesar  res  etiam  dissociabiles  miscuerit,  principatum  ac  libertatem,  augeat« 
que  quotidie  felicitatem  imperii  Nerva  Trajanus,  ftc."  On  which  his  translator 
Murphy  observes  that  "  the  period  of  ninety  years  (from  Nerva  to  Commodus) 
might  truly  be  called  the  golden  age  of  the  Empire."  So  too  Suetonius.  See 
my  Note*  p.  137. 

*  Adrian,  on  his  accession,  resigned  the  ultra-Euphratean  provinces  just  before 
added  by  lY^jan ;  not  however  under  any  compulsion  from  defeat,  but  as  deem- 
ing, with  Augustus,  that  the  Euphrates  formed  the  best  Eastern  frontier  to  the 
Empire.  (See  Montesquieu  sur  la  Grandeur,  ftc.  Chap,  xv.)  He  however  de- 
termined to  retain  the  vast  province  of  Dacia ;  in  which  his  successors  through- 
out the  period  we  speak  of  imitated  him. 

There  is  a  common  class  of  medals  of  these  emperors,  which  well  illustrate  the 
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unbroken  peace  i-^unbroken  except  by  slight  hostilities 
on  the  frontiers,  and  the  war,  confined  to  a  single  pro- 
vince, in  which  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  was  put  down 
with  fearful  slaughter  of  that  unhappy  people.  After 
this,  however,  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
we  speak  of,  wars  arose  again:,  and  of  a  more  formidable 
character.  But,  with  the  exception  of  one  partial  repulse 
by  the  Marcomanni,  victory  after  victory  still  attended 
the  Roman  standards  under  the  second  Antonine ;  till 
the  German  barbarians,  driven  into  their  forests,  were 
reduced  to  submission  :  ^  and,  in  the  east  also,  the  Par- 
thian war  was  ended  by  the  total  overthrow  of  that  people, 
and  the  capture  of  their  chief  cities  Artaxata,  Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon.  So  that  the  ''  conquering  and  to  conquer," 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  period  under  review.  And 
as  the  magnificent  Column  of  Trajan  still  remains  at 
Rome,*  the  just  memorial  of  the  triumphs  of  its  com- 
mencement, so  it  has  been  ordered  that  there  should 
remain  also  that  of  Antoninus  Aurelius,  the  magnificent 
although  inferior  monument  of  those  of  its  close  .^ 

respect  paid  them  by  the  bftrbarians  of  the  frontier.  Barbarian  kings  are  repre- 
sented as  receiving  a  tiara  or  diadem  from  them,  with  the  legends,  "  Rex  Part  his 
datus/'  "  Rex  Quadis  datus,"  &c.    See  Spanheim,  p.  832. 

^  See  Gib.  i.  381.  Schlegel,  in  bis  Philosophy  of  History,  ii.  86,  thus  notices 
the  effectiveness  of  his  triumphs  over  them :  "  M.  Aurelius,  by  his  successful 
resistance  of  the  Alemannic  invasion,  was  the  means  of  deterring  the  barbarians 
for  a  long  time  from  similar  enterprizes." 

'  On  the  top  of  this  column  Trajan's  ashes  were  placed  in  a  golden  urn ;  a 
triumph  having  been  previously  celebrated  to  Am  image,  in  place  of  himself.  A 
thing  unparalleled ! 

'  The  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold  has  objected  to  this  my  general  historic  solution  of  the 
first  Seal's  symbol,  that  the  words  **  went  forth  conquering  and  that  he  should 
conquer  "  implies  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  triumphant  wars  on  the  part 
of  the  rider  of  the  first  horse,  without  any  such  long  intervals  of  peace  inter- 
vening as  occurred  in  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  of  Antoninus  Pius.  For  a  full 
reply  to  his  objection  I  must  beg  to  refer  to  my  Answer  to  his  Remarlcs,  pp.  9— 
11.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  1.  that  the  words  themselves  quoted  imply  nothing 
more  than  that  some  remarkable  course  of  conquest  was  to  be  the  imperial  rider's 
earliett  destiny,  and  that  it  was  also  his  destiny  that  conquer  he  still  should  u^A^n- 
ever  and  wherever  aftertoarda  caUed  into  war ;  just  as  was  in  fact  the  case  under 
Adrian  as  well  asunder  Antoninus  Aurelius : — 2.  that  the  horse's  colour  whUe, 
being  one  indicative  of  pratperiiy  and  happiness,  might  almost  seem  to  require 
that  there  should  be  long  intervals  of  peace,  during  the  first  Seal's  period,  for  the 
general  enjoyment  of  the  rider's  primary  and  subsequent  triumphs: — 3.  that  the 
very  language  of  the  second  Seal  directly  implies  that  a  happy  peace  was  to  be  in 
fine  at  least  a  state  of  things  enjoyed,  through  the  triumphs  of  the  rider  on  the 
white  horse,  under  the  Jirst  Seal,  for  it  says  that  "  It  was  given  to  him,  (viz.  to 
the  rider  of  the  red  horse)  to  take  tih^  §ipiiviip,  the  peace  (previously  existing) 
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Thus  far  of  the  triumphs  of  the  empire  during  the 
coming  sera  of  its  prosperity.  But  whose  the  influential 
agency  that  would  cause  them  ?  In  other  words,  who 
the  agents  personified  by  the  rider  P  Now  to  ourselves 
what  is  related  of  the  reigning  emperors  throughout 
this  sera, — their  absolute  authority,  for  as  yet  "  the 
armies  were  restrained  by  the  firm  and  gentle  hand  ot 
these  five  successive  emperors,"  * — and  the  manner  in 
which  they  used  it  to  cherish  the  nation*s  happiness, 
advance  its  prosperity,  and  guide  it  to  its  triumphs,—* 
must  at  once  have  suggested  them  as  the  persons  sym- 
bolized. As  Gibbon  says,  '*  The  delight  was  theirs  of 
beholding  the  general  happiness  of  which  they  were  the 
authors^  *  Nor  were  the  visible  symbols  wanting  in  the 
vision  to  foreshow  the  very  same  to  the  Evangelist. 
First  the  white  horse  of  the  rider  might  suggest  it ; 
white  having  been  from  early  times  the  chosen  colour 
for  horses  used  by  Roman  generals^  and  still  by  Roman 
Emperors^  in  their  triumphs.  So  Domitian  rode  on 
a  white  horse,  in  his  father  Vespasian's  triumph :  ^ 
and  Pliny  somewhat  remarkably  notes  the  custom, 
in  his  account  of  Trajan's  return  to  Rome  from  his 
foreign  victories.*  Then  the  ^crown  given  him  would 
seem  sufficient  absolutely  to  confirm  this  impression : 

from  the  earth."  Tq  which  implied  intimation  the  glorious  peace  made  by  Com- 
modiiB  with  the  Gennans,  on  their  suing  for  it,  immediately  alter  his  father 
Aurelius'  death,  completing  as  it  did,  coi^jointly  with  that  previously  made  with 
the  Parthians,  the  peace  of  the  Roman  world,  did  in  fact  exactly  answer. 

In  proof  of  the  triumphant  character  of  that  peace  I  beg  to  refer  to  Dion  Gas- 
sius'  description  of  it  in  detail,  B.  Izxii.  c.  2,  3.  Schlegel's  judgment  should  be 
also  noted;  given  by  me  p.  128  Note,  just  previously.  i  Gib.  i.  127. 

'  lb.— So  other  historians  of  the  period,  alike  ancient  and  modem.  Thus  both 
Suetonius  and  Tacitus  represent  the  earlier  Emperors  of  the  series,  Nerva  and 
Trqjan,  as  introducers  of  a  golden  age  :  and  similarly,  notwithstanding  the  dan* 
gerous  wars,  and  the  plague  too,  that  occurred  under  the  reign  of  ^urhiiu,  Dion 
Cassius  represents  Me  reign  as  tiiao  of  the  golden  age.  Similarly  Eutropius,  viii. 
1,  speaking  of  Nerva's  accession  and  his  successors ;  "  Respublica  ad  protperri- 
mum  itatum  rediit,  bonit  jnineipibu$  mgenii  fdicitate  commissa:**  and  of  Aurelius ; 
*'  FMunatam  Rempublicam  et  virtute  et  mansuetudine  reddidit."  And  so  too 
Victoi^-Even  the  Christian  writer  Lactantius  passes  his  eulogium  on  its  ruling 
Princes.  In  hisDe  Mort.  Persec.  c.  3,  ad  fin.  he  says;  " Secutis  temporibus  (sc. 
post  Domitianum]  muiti  bani  prindpes  Romani  Imperii  davum  reglmenque  tenu- 
erunt."  '  So  Suetonius. 

*  Panegyr.  xxii ;  "  Priores  invehi  et  importari  solebant  non  dico  quadrijugo 
curru  et  albentihuM  equis,  Sec,"  Compare  Servius  ad  i£n.  iii.  537  :  and  also 
Lactantius,  De  Mort.  Pres.  cap.  xvi. 
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the  triumph  and  triumphal  crown-wearing  having  been 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  all  but  withdrawn,  as  too  great 
an  honour,  from  subordinate  generals ;  and  appropriated, 
as  his  own  proper  distinction,  to  the  reigning  Emperor.^ 
It  so  happens,  indeed,  that  as  regards  this  very  point 
an  objection  has  been  made,  and  somewhat  authoritatively 
too,  to  the  effect  that  the  diadem  ^  not  the  r^fayoc  or 
crown,  would  have  been  the  badge  represented,  if  Roman 
emperors  had  been  symbolized :  and  that,  in  feet,  instead 
of  the  presentation  of  the  crown  fixing  the  meaning  to 
individuals  in  that  high  ofRce,  the  want  of  the  diadem 
positively  precludes  the  idea  of  their  being  the  persons 
meant.^  But  the  objection  has  been  founded  evidently 
on  misapprehension.  The  respectable  writer  objecting, 
(and  I  believe  he  is  not  alone  in  it,)  seems  to  have  con- 
founded either  between  the  kingly  and  imperial  offices, 
or  between  the  practices  of  the  earlier  and  later  Roman 
emperors.  Let  me  explain. — By  the  tmperator,  or  em- 
perorj  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  meant,  as  is  well 
known,  simply  the  victorious  Roman  general,  saluted 
with  that  tide  by  his  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
with  the  triumph  and  its  coveted  honours  and  insignia 
following.  Now  though  with  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors the  most  absolute  monarchial  power  attached  to 
their  emperorship,  yet  it  was  their  policy  to  veil  it  under 
the  old  military  or  imperial  badges.  Hence  their  public 
insignia  (of  which  the  mock  robing  and  crowning  of 
Jesus  by  the  Roman  soldiery  is  an  affecting  remem- 
brancer) ^  were  still  the  laurel  crown  and  purple  robe. 
The  assumption  of  the  diadem,  or  broad  white  fillet  set 
with  pearls,  as  a  badge  of  oriental  despotism,  and  of  the 
servitude  of  subject  vassals,  (so  the  Romans  viewed  it,) 
these  emperors  carefully  shunned.  The  remembrance 
long  remained  with  them  of  the  feelings  exhibited  by 
the  Roman  people  on  its  being  offered  by  Antony  to 
their  great  ancestor  Julius  Caesar  ;  ^  insomuch  that  it  was 

>  Gibb.  i.  102,  Note  *^  On  the  exceptions*  see  Note  ^  p.  131. 
'  Cuninghame's  Apocalypse,  p.  5 ;  and  Answer  to  Faber,  p.  156,  Note. 
'  Only  in  his  case  it  was  rc^oyoi  oKoi^Bufos :  a  crown  not  of  laurels  but  oithonu, 
*  How  striking  is  Cicero's  description !     "  Sedebat  in  rostris  coUega  tuus, 
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considered  an  act  of  madness  on  the  part  of  Caligula, 
(and  the  act  was  quite  isolated)  to  attempt  to  assume  it. 
Abundant  memorials  still  exist  to  show  that  at  the  time 
of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines  tke  crown  remained 
the  badge  of  Roman  emperors,  the  dtadem  of  barbarous 
kingsJ  In  fact  not  till  about  the  time  of  Diodetian^^  or 
rather  of  bis  immediate  predecessor  Aurelian,'  near  200 
years  after  St.  John's  banishment  to  Patmos,  was  the 
diadem  adopted  by  Roman  emperors:  the  innovation 
being  accompanied  both  with  the  other  insignia,  and  the 
adoration  also,  of  eastern  royalty.  The  change  constituted 
an  epoch  in  Roman  history  ;  and  one  markedly  noticed, 
as  will  hereafter  appear  in  the  Apocalypse.^  (I  append  illus- 
trative engravings.^) — ^Thus  then  about  Diocletian's  time, 
and  thenceforward,  but  not  iUl  then^  the  diadem  was  the 
imperial  badge ; — for  a  century  or  more  conjointly  with 
the  laurel,®  then  exclusively.     So  that  whereas,  with  re- 

amictus  tosi  puipureA,  in  selUl  aurel,  corofiaHu,  Ascendis:  aocedis  ad  sellam ; 
diadema  ottendis.  Gemitus  toto  foro.  Unde  diadema  ?  Nbn  enim  abjtectum 
suttulena,  sed  attoleras  domo  ;  meditatum  et  cogitatum  acelut.  Tu  diadema 
imponebas  cum  plangore  populi ;  ille  cum  plausu  rejiciebat."  Cicero  Orat.  2  in 
Antonium,  C.  34. 

1  lUustrations  abound  both  historical  and  medallic.  Eckhel  on  the  culiut  ca- 
pilu  of  the  August!,  Vol.  viii.  p.  860,  states  that  in  the  interval  between  Augus- 
tus and  Domitian  the  only  three  persons  that  appear  to  have  worn  the  imperial 
crown,  besido  the  reigning  emperors,  were  Claudius  Drusus,  L.  Vitellius,  and 
Domitian  himself,  previous  to  his  accession.  From  after  Domitian's  accession 
however  he  says  that  it  was  an  absolute  distinctive.  "  Deinceps  in  legem  abivisse 
ut  nemo  nisi  Augustus  laureft  praecingeretur  numi  luculentur  docent." 

On  the  other  hand  Spanheim,  De  Usu  Numism.  p.  832,  &c,  notices,  as  common 
Roman  medals  of  the  aera  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  coins  in  which  barbarian 
kings  are  represented  as  receiving  a  tiara  or  diadem  from  the  Emperor;  with  the 
l^ends.  Rex  Parthis  datus,  Rex  Quadis  datua,  &c. 

So  too  Dion  Cassius,  Ub.  xvii,  tells  how  Domitian,  in  token  of  his  having  the 
disposal  of  that  barbarian  kingdom,  or  at  least  pretending  to  it,  put  the  dtoJem  on 
a  Daeian  king,  (ry  Attryi^  9ta9niia^  cvc0i|k<>  KoBainp  As  oXnBus  KtKparriKws, 
KOI  BaaiKta  rtpa  roif  Aaicoit  Ssroi  Hwa^wos.) 

Uerodian  (B.  viii.)  illustrates  the  continuance  of  the  imperatorial  symbol  of  a 
crown,  by  an  example  of  the  date  A.D.  238.  When  the  Aquileians  would  intimate 
to  their  besiegers  the  two  senatorial  emperors  acknowledged  by  them,  they  did 
so  by  eihibiting  from  the  walla  their  portraits  crowned  with  laurel. 

«  So  Gibbon,  Vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

>  So  the  younger  Victor  ;  "  Iste  (Aurelianus)  primus  apud  Romanos  diadema 
capiti  innexuit,  gemmisque  et  auratfit  veste  usus  est."-— See  Spanheim,  p.  680. 
-•  See  my  explanation  of  Apoc.  xvii.  10,  in  Part  iv.  Ch.  iv. 

»  In  the  Plate  opposite,  the  specimens  of  laureated  and  diademed  emperors 
given,— the  one  of  Nerva,  near  the  end  of  the/r#*  century,  the  other  of  Valen- 
tinian  of  the /our/A,— are  copied  from  Pitiscus*  Edition  of  Victor. 

•  Hence  the  lauieated  heads  of  the  Constantinian  emperors,  for  example, 
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ference  to  such  a  period  as  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury,  it  would  have  been  an  impropriety,  and  with 
reference  to  the  sixth  an  anachronism^  to  represent  the 
rcfayof,  or  laurel  crown,^  as  a  badge  of  empire,  on  an 
imperial  or  royal  head, — just  as  much,  and  indeed  still 
more,  it  would  have  been  an  anachronism  to  represent 
a  Roman  emperor  of  the  two  and  a  half  first  centuries 
with  a  diadem. 

Thus  the  objection  has  only  led  us  to  see  ihe  more 
clearly  the  exact  chronological  propriety,  as  well  as  the 
personal  distinctiveness,  of  this  particular  emblem  in  the 
first  Seal's  hieroglyphic. — And  I  cannot  but  add  that  the 
very  presentation  of  the  crown  to  the  emblematic  rider 
on  his  going  forthj  was  yet  an  additional  point  of  resem- 
blance in  the  symbolic  picture  to  the  imperial  usages  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  St  John.  For  an  emperor* s  going 
forth  to  war  was  an  occasion  perpetually  taken  by  the 
senate  and  others  to  express  their  good  wishes,  and  their 
auguries  (often  in  those  cases  falsified)  of  success  ;  and,  in 
token  thereof,  medals  commemorative  were  struck ; 
depicting  the  Emperor  galloping  forth  on  horseback,  and 
with  the  legend,  **  Profectio,**  or  "  Expeditio  AugustiJ"^ 
Yet  more,  supposing  that  success  had  already  begun  to 
favour  him  in  the  war,  they  had  a  mode  of  expressing  the 
successes  accomplished,  as  well  as  those  that  were  antici- 
pated for  the  future  ; — the  *'  conquering,"  as  well  as  the 
"  to  conquer."  He  was  represented, — sometimes,  it  might 
be,  on  a  triumphal  arch,  sometimes  simply  on  terra  firma, 
— as  going  forth  between  trophies  and  captives,  and 

often  seen  on  the  imperial  medals  of  that  period. — ^But  the  proper  badge  of  roy- 
alty was  at  that  time  understood  to  be  the  diadem.  Thus  when  Constantine's 
corpse  lay  in  state,  we  read  in  Eusebias  that  it  was  arrayed  in  purple  and  with 
the  diadem,  as  the  royal  insignia ;  BooiXucois  Koafwts,  vopfvpf  rt  koi  9taSri/utri, 
De  Vit.  Const,  iy.  66.  See  my  Paper  on  the  diadem  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  iii. 
*  In  the  Apocalypse  the  teven-headed  dragon  with  diademt,  Apoc.  xii.  3,  seems 
used  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century ;  the  ten-homed  diademed 
Beast,  Apoc.xiii.  1,  with  reference  to  the  sixth. 

*  "  Equites  Imperatores  solebant  Romani  diverso  more  pro  variis  eoruni 
gestis  reprssentare.  Cum  aliquis  solito  equi  grad  j  incedit,  profecUo  est  Augusti ; 
accelerato  passu  gus  eaepeditio  f  captivum  prostemens  virtue  Imperatoris ;  gradu 
lento  adioentut  ejus  in  urbem."  Rasche,  ii.  p.  724.  See  also  on  this  subject 
Rasche,  vol.  \y.  p.  179  ;  and  Spanheim,  705,  725.  The  crown  was  represented 
geneimlly  as  offered,  or  borne  before  the  Emperors,  by  Victory. 
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with  Victory  either  crowning,  or  with  a  crown  in  hand 
preceding  him.  Such  in  part  is  the  character  of  a  medal 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  with  the  exergue,  •'  De  Britan- 
nis,"  underneath :  ^  such,  more  exactly,  the  bas-reliefs 
on  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Claudius  Drusus  in  the 
Appian  way,  after  victories  over  the  Germans.  Of  which 
latter  an  engraving  is  appended.^  And  I  think  that 
after  viewing  it,  and  considering  what  has  been  also 
further  observed  respecting  the  crown  and  the  white 
horse,  the  reader  will  deem  me  justified  in  expressing 
the  persuasion  I  did  at  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter,  to 
the  effect  that  a  person  conversant,  like  St.  John,'  with 
the  Roman  usages  of  the  age,  must  at  once  have  had 
suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  emblems  of  the  first  Seal 
just  considered,  the  idea  of  a  Roman  emperor  speeding 
forth  to  victory."* 

One  objection  however  may  still  probably  present 
itself,  one  difficulty  seem  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  our 
application  of  the  symbol ; — I  refer  to  the  fact  of  the 
rider  having  a  bow,  in  his  hand.  For  the  weapon  repre- 
sented in  the  hands  of  Roman  emperors,  on  medals  and 
other  extant  monuments  of  antiquity,  is  generally  the 
javelin,  sometimes  the  sword  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  bow.  And  hence  indeed  Vitringa, — though  not  un- 
conscious of  the  general   fitness  of  the  emblem  of  a 


^  Given  by  Ackerman  in  his  work  on  Roman  medals,  i.  105.  The  horseman  in 
it  is  speeding  forth  between  trophies  on  a  triumphal  arch.  I  might  add  others 
from  Rasche :  such  e.  g.  as  one  of  Caracalla's  that  he  describes  ii.  716  ;  *'£ques 
Imperator  dextram  elevans  k  Victoria  voUtante  coronatur :  ante  pedes  equi  cap- 
tivus :  "  &c. 

'  It  is  described  by  Bellario,  in  his  work  on  the  Veteres  Arcus  Augustorum. 
Rome,  1824.  The  words,  "De  Germanis/'  appear  inscribed  on  the  top,  and 
the  following  explanatory  notice  is  subjoined  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ; 
**  Nero  Claudius  Drusas  Gerraanicus  Imper.  Caput  Neronis  Claudii.  Arcus 
Druso  Victori  in  expeditione  GermanidL :  via  Appi&  positus." — I  should  observe 
that  in  the  plate  opposite,  the  Victory  has  been  added  by  me,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, from  another  triumphal  arch,  a4Joining  this  in  Montfaucon's  plate,  vol.  iv. 
p.  108. 

'  Or  like  St.  Pliul.    See  this  illustrated  under  the  next  Seal. 

^  In  fact  the  image  was  as  familiar  in  this  sense  to  the  Romans  then  living,  as 
that  of  a  woman  sitting  by  the  sea,  with  a  trident  in  hand  and  shield  beside  her» 
would  be  as  a  representation  of  Britannia  to  ourselves. 
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crowned  rider  on  a  white  horscj  going  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer  J  to  depict  the  sera  of  prosperity  and  tri- 
umph under  the  five  Roman  emperors  whose  reigns  fol- 
lowed after  the  date  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions/ — ^yet 
argues  that  the  bow  was  an  Asiatic  and  barbarian  wea- 
pon and  badge ;  and  purposely  inserted  in  the  hierogly- 
phic, to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  observer  from  the 
Roman  empire  and  emperors.*  In  which  view  he  has 
been  followed  by  other  commentators. 

But  is  this  correct  ?  Was  the  bow  a  badge  of  Asiatic 
and  other  barbarians  only  ?  Was  there  not  one  parti- 
cular province  and  people,  among  the  provincials  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  of  whom  it  was  also  distinctive  ?  dis- 
tinctive not  equally  alone,  but  even  yet  more,  than  of 
any  barbarian  people  whatsoever  ?  If  the  reader  will 
consult  the  records  of  antiquity,  he  will  find,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  such  was  indeed  the  case  with  the  island  and 
islanders  of  Crete.  Alike  their  colonial  origin,  mytho- 
logical traditionary  legends^  military  history,  and  mar 
nufactures,  attest  this  peculiar  connection  of  the  Cretans 
and  the  bow. — As  to  their  origin,  it  appears  from  ancient 
authors  that  Crete  was  originally  peopled,  in  part  at 
least,'  from  that  part  of  Palestine  situate  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  which  was  by  the  Arabs  called  Keritha, 
and  by  the  Syrians  Creth  ;  its  inhabitants  bearing  the 
similar  Hebraic  appellation  Orethim,  or,  as  the  Seventy 
have  translated  it,  K^u :  * — respecting  which  Crethim, 
Bochart  adds,  that  they  were  noted  archers,  some  of 
them  employed  by  David  as  his  life-guard.* — It  is  Sir 

^  "  Sub  bonis  et  laudatu  piindbos  k  Nervk  usque  ad  Commodum  fiunes  Ro- 
mani  Imperii  satis  fuit  aequabilis,  et  emblemate  idbi  equi  ci!km  sessore  victorioso 
figunuri  potuisset."  p.  310. 

'  "  Emblems  desumptum  esse  ex  moribus  gentium  Asianarum,  quae  arcu  in 
bellis  utebantur  :  quod  Romani  moris  non  erat."  p.  323.  "  Addo  Spiritum  certo 
consilio  huic  Impeiatori  dedisse  arcum,  non  gkuUum,  ut  cogitationem  nostnun  k 
Romania  Imperatoribus  abduceret  ad  Christum,  p.  325. 

'  The  Univ.  Hist.  viii.  219  (on  Crete),  while  allowing  Bochart's  correctness  in 
stating  that  some  of  the  Philistines  mingled  with  the  Phcenicians  that  attended 
Cadmus  into  Crete  and  Greece,  yet  observes,  not  without  good  historic  authority, 
that  a  Peiasgian  colony  had  arrived  in  Crete  before  him. — But  it  was  the  Phoe- 
nician Creihim  that  gave  their  name  to  the  island. 

*  So  1  Sam.  XXX.  14,  Ezek.  xxv.  16,  Zeph.  ii.  5. 

»  Sec  2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  x\.  23,  1  Kings  i.  38,  1   Chron.  xvii.  17  :  in  all 
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Isaac  Newton's  supposition  that  Crete  was  thus  peopled 
from  Palestine  about  1055  B.C.,  when  many  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  Syrians  fled  from  King  David  into  Asia 
Minor,  Crete,  Greece,  Lybia.  Others  date  the  migra- 
tion earlier.^  But,  whatever  the  epoch,  this  is  certain, 
that  in  Crete  itself  the  archery  habits  of  the  Syrian  Cre- 
thim  colonists,  as  well  as  their  name,  remained.  The  ear- 
liest traditionary  legends  of  the  Cretan  islanders  ascribe  a 
similar  pre-eminence  in  the  art  to  those  of  their  forefa- 
thers that  were  in  the  island  native-born.  It  is  told  us 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  that  Apollo  (the  Cretan  Apollo) 
was  afllrmed  in  these  legends  to  have  been  the  first  in- 
ventor of  the  bow,  and  how  he  taught  the  natives 
archery ;  whence  their  superior  skill  in  the  art  before 
and  above  all  other  men.^  (The  Cretan  medal,  which 
will  be  found  presently  appended,  of  Apollo  and  his  bow, 
with  the  inscription  Komy  Kpiinsy,  is  given  in  illustration.)* 
— Descending  from  the  times  of  legendary  fable  to  those 
of  real  history,  we  find  the  association  of  the  bow  and 
the  islanders  of  Crete  constantly  marked  thenceforward 
in  the  mUitari/  annals  of  the  neighbouring  states,  for 
ages.  Among  Homer's  heroes  it  was  the  Cretan  Me- 
rion  that  bore  away  the  palm  in  archery.*  By  Pindar 
the  appellation  boiumen  was  attached  as  a  distinctive 
appellation  to  the  Cretan  islanders.^  And  Pausanias 
states  that  in  those  earlier  historic  times  the  Cretans  alone 
of  aU  the  Greeks  were  archers  :  impugning  the  correct- 
ness of  a  piece  of  sculpture,  which  represented  Diitrephes 
as  pierced  by  arrows ;  his  slayers  being  other  Greeks,  not 

of  which  places  the  word  though  in  our  translation  rendered  CherethUei,  is  in 
the  original  Crethim ;  and  tliis  word  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  interpreted 
archers.  In  the  above  I  have  nearly  copied  the  observations  of  Macknight,  in 
his  Prefoce  to  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  S  3. 

'  The  reader  will  probably  be  aware  that  Sir  I.  Newton's  Chronology  dates 
the  early  settlement  of  Greece  some  300  or  400  years  later  than  the  more  re- 
ceived Chronology  of  Usher  and  Playfair. 

•  Diodorus,  Lib.  v.  c.  74  :  AvoXAmmi  8c  avayopcvoiwi,  ffvp«rifr  ravToiwyMro§At909 
BJo^Oi  Tovf  fjx^fpiovs  tA  »fp4  TiiP  To^uotf'  o^'  i^f  o^Tiaf  fiaXurra  wapa  T«f  Kpiiviw 

'  It  is  a  coin  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  whose  head  is  on  the  ob- 
verse ;  and  has  been  copied  for  me  from  one  in  the  Imperial  Collection  at  Vienna. 
Other  Cretan  coins  have  Apollo  with  the  plectrum  and  bow :  others  Diana  the 
huntress,  with  her  how.    See  Rasche. 

*  II.  ▼.  •  He  calls  the  Cretans  To^o^opoi,  xar'  e{axi|v,  Pytli.  Od.  5. 
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Cretans.'  With  reference  to  later  times,  Thucydides  re- 
lates how  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  archers  were  fetched 
hy  the  belligerent  parties  from  Crete :' — as  regards  those 
of  Macedonian  supremacy  we  are  reminded  of  the  same 
fact  by  Plutarch : ' — and  with  reference  to  those  of  Ro- 
man greatness,  from  the  Carthaginian  wars  down  to 
those  of  Csesar,  by  Polybius,*  Livy,*  Lucan,^  Hirtius.'^ 
It  was  suggested  by  astronomers,  in  explanation  of  the 
fact  of  their  long-continued  eminence  in  the  art,  that 
Crete  lay  under  the  zodiacal  sign  of  the  Archer ,  Scyitta- 
riu8.^ — Moreover,  the  Cretan  manufacture  of  bows^  (not 
to  say  of  arrows  also^)  was  celebrated.  No  European 
bow  was  noted  as  theirs.  The  name  Cretan  in  fact 
came  to  be  attached  as  an  appellative  to  bows  ;  ^^  and  it 
was  a  national  device  impressed  on  their  medals.  I 
append  one  copied  from  Pellerin  as  a  specimen ;  and 
subjoin  the  observations  on  the  device,  as  a  Cretan  dis- 
tinctive, of  a  Roman  poet  and  German  medallist.^ ^ 
Under  all  which  circymstances   can  I  be  wrong  in 

^  Toa&rop  fup  vapcs^  /am  Oavfiu  cf  nfy  ciacora  ra  Aurpt^st,  6ri  mroit  c«t/3c/iXirro* 
'E^Xifo'ir,  iri  fiti  Kpnvof,  mt  «rix«ip<ar  oi  To^cvtur.    De  Attids. 

'  Lib.  yi.    So  too  his  cotemporary  Arittopkanei,  in  the  Raiue. 
AXX,*  «  K/nyr<f ,  I9i|s  r«9a, 
Ta  ro^a  Kafiovm  tnfuawrt, 
SoalsoXenophon  Anab.  i.  2.  9.  speaking  of  Clearchos  bringing  To^orat  Kpifrtu 
duucoatous,  *  In  his  Lives  of  Agis  and  Pyrrhus.  ^  Polyb.  Lib.  v. 

*  Livy,  Lib.  xxzyii,  xzzviU.  •  Lib.  iu.  184.  7  Bell.  Alezandr. 

'  So  Manilius,  Lib.  iv. 

Gnosia  Centanro  teUus  ciicumdata  ponto 
PU«t,  et  in  geminum  Minois  fiUus  astrum 
Ipse  yenit  geminus  :  celeres  huic  Greta  sagittaa 
Assent,  intentosque  imitatur  sideris  arcus. 
'  So  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  Kpftrite^  /3c\ci  irXifYsit ;  and  Manilius  in 
the  verses  just  cited,  "  celeres  huic  Greta  sagittas  Assent." 

These  five  or  six  last  references  I  have  borrowed  from  Meursius'  work  on 
Crete,  p.  178,  &c.  (Ed.  Amsterdam  1676.) 

^^  So  in  the  passage  above  cited  from  Diodorus  Siculus ;  which  after  fiaXira 
irapa  roa  Kpii^ir  ff{i|A«ff0ai  np  ro^iiciir,  adds,  Kai  ro  ro^op  Kpifrueov  orofuirBtivtu. 
For  I  think  of  the  correctness  of  Bocharfs  and  Wesseling's  correction  of  Kfrfrufw 
for  2Kv9iKOP  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained.  See  Wesseling's  Note.  So  too,  says 
Wesseling,  Pollux  (i.  149)  speaks  of  the  ro^or  KfTtrucw. 

"  Eckhel,  after  describing  a  medal  of  Gydonia,  in  Grete,  in  the  reverse  of 
which  a  man  is  represented  as  manufacturing  a  bow  before  a  fire,  says  ;  "  f  n  this 
there  seems  to  me  an  allusion  to  the  celebrated  skill  of  the  Gretans  in  preparing 
bows: "  and  he  quotes  GUudian's  lines, 

"  Quis  labor  humanus  tantum  ratlone  sagad 
Proficit  r  exdpiunt  trudbus  Gortynia  capris 
Gomua :  subjectis  eadem  lentescere  cogunt 
Jgnibus ;  intendunt  taurino  viscere  nervos." 


THE  CRETAN  APOLLO  WITH  HIS  BOW. 


Aom  >.  coin  in  A*  n«iiu  Inqitntl  CoUictuii. 


A  CRETAN  BOW-HAKBR. 


Ecom  a  lUdkl  mtiie  SciDik  Uvi 
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stating  that  the  bow  was  pre-eminently  a  Cretan  wea- 
pon and  badge ;  or  in  inferring  that  when  a  bow  was 
pictured  emblematically  before  St.  John  in  a  European 
warrior's  hands,  the  intention  would  be  to  signify  that 
that  warrior  was  of  Cretan  origin  ?  In  fact  it  so  happens 
that,  over  and  above  all  the  other  accumulated  evidence 
just  adduced,  we  have  extant  a  Greek  epigram,  or  epi- 
taph, consisting  of  a  set  of  emblems,  the  bow  inclusive, 
with  an  express  explanation  to  this  effect.  A  magpie 
sculptured  on  the  tomb -stone  was  to  mark  the  loquacity 
of  the  person  whose  epitaph  it  was  ;  the  cup  her  prone- 
ness  to  drink ;  the  wool  her  diligence  in  work ;  the  bow, 
— what  did  the  bow  mark  ?  It  is  explained  that  this  was 
to  signify  that  she  was  a  Cretan.^ — Really,  when  I  con- 
sider the  important  bearing  of  this  point  on  the  whole 
scheme  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation  (for  if  my  explana- 
tion of  this  first  Seal  be  proved,  all  the  rest  will  follow) 
I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  remarkable  Providence  that 
has  preserved  this  most  illustrative  epigram  to  us. 

But  what  the  application  of  all  this  to  the  point  in 
hand  ?  or  how  the  sense  we  have  inferred  to  attach  to 
this  emblem  of  a  bow  to  connect  itself  with  the  hiero- 
glypic  of  the  first  Seal,  and  its  imperial  horseman 
riding  on  to  triumph  ?  I  proceed  to  show  this. — It  is 
well  known  that,  up  to  the  accession  of  Otho,  the  reign- 
ing Caesars,  fi-om  Julius  to  Galba  inclusive,  were  of  old 
Roman  families.  Agreeably  with  the  Roman  jti^  imagi- 
num^  they  exhibited  each  in  their  halls  the  busts  of  a 
long  line  of  Roman  nobles,  their  ancestors, — whether  of 
the  Julian  gens,  the  Claudian^  or  the  Sulpician?  And  as 
for  OthOj  VitelliuSf  Vespasian,  and  his  sons  Titus  and  Do- 

>  I  refer  to  the  epignm  on  Bttthis,  by  Antipater,  a  Greek  poet  of  Sidon,  (the 
region  whence  the  original  Cretan  colonists  sailed,)  about  a  century  before 
Christ;  given  in  Brunck's  Anthologia  Graeca,  Argentor.  1776,  Tom.  U.  p.  31. 
Tor  n€v  iMi  wo\yfMi$ov,  mi  XoAoi',  »  (fvff  Kiaaa 

TAN  KPH22AN  AE  TA  TOBA*  to  8*  cipca  tw  ^iXocpyoir 

AvBc/ui  8'avfurpaf  rof  'foKioKportii/^v' 
ToiorSc  roXapTOf  6V  tK^v^  BimSa  rvftfios, 
TifuXa  axpomw  myi^iSioy  dKox^i^' 
'  See  Adams,  or  any  other  book  of  Roman  Antiquities,  on  the  Jus  imaginum. 
*  The  Julian  emperors  extended  by  successive  adoptions  down  to  Claudiui, 
who  adopted  Nero.    Galba  was  of  the  Sulpician  gens.    Suetonius  on  Galba  c.  3 . 
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mitianf  though  not  all  of  Roman,  yet  they  were  of  Italian 
extraction  ;  and  indeed  Otho  of  an  Italian  family  still 
more  ancient  and  noble  than  all  the  rest ;  for  he  was 
descended  from  the  Etruscan  kings. ^ — But  after  Do- 
mitian,  there  was  a  notable  change  on  this  head  in  the 
character  of  the  imperial  succession.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  pre-intimated  in  a  dream,  a  little  before  his 
death,  to  Domitian.  He  dreamt,  says  Suetonius,  that  a 
neck  of  gold  appeared  to  grow  branching  off  from  his 
own  neck  behind :  ^  that  which  so  branched  off  (gibbam) 
implying  a  new  line  of  emperors  ;  and  the  gold  their 
character  as  introducers  of  a  golden  age.  Another  his-* 
torian,  Aurelius  Victor,  expressly  sets  forth  the  novel 
character  of  this  line  as  a  fact  very  remarkable,  in  respect 
of  its  being  one  of  princes  of  foreign  extraction  :  ^ 
'^  Hitherto  men  of  Roman  or  Italian  origin  ruled  the 
empire ;  from  after  this  time/oreigners  in  extraction : " 
noting  at  the  same  time  the  increased  happiness  that 
accrued  to  the  empire  from  the  innovation. — ^And 
what  then  the  foreign  country  or  province  to  which  the 
five  emperors  might  be  ascribed,  as  to  lineage  and  family, 
that  followed  next  after  Domitian,  and  introduced  and 
kept  up  this  golden  age  of  the  empire  ?  Prior  to  which 
question  anoUier  must  indeed  first  be  answered ;  Can 

says :  "  Imagines  et  elogia  universi  generis  (Sulpidi)  ezsequi  longum  est :  fami- 
Use  (Galbse)  breviter  attingam." 

1  So  Suetoniua.  "  M^jores  Otkonii  orti  sunt  oppido  Feientino,  teiulii  vetere 
et  honoratA,  atque  ex  prindpibus  Etniriae." — Respecting  yUeUius  he  says  that 
it  was  a  disputed  point  whether  he  waa  of  noble  or  of  base  ancestry ;  but  it  was 
Italian.  So  Eckhel»  i.  105,  speaking  of  Samnium,  observes :  "  Certi  getu  Ft- 
tellia,  ex  quA  prognatus  erat  VUelliui  Augustus,  ex  Sabinis  Roman  antiquities 
profecta  est :  cam  sabinde  quidam  Vitclliorem,  belli  Samnitid  tempore  praesidib 
RomA  in  Apuliam  misso,  deincepa  subsiderent  Nuceriie,  et  longo  post  intervallo 
rapaterent  urbem,  ut  refert  Suetonius.  (In  VitelL  c.  1.)" — Of  Vespasum's 
ancestry  Suetonius  speaks  as  connected  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate  "  in 
Sabinis ; "  the  gens  Flavia  being  howerer  "  obscura  quidem,  et  sine  uUia 
majorum  imaginibus." 

^  "  Ipsum  Domitianum  ferunt  somniasse  gibbam  ubi  pone  cervicem  auream 
enatam ;  pro  certoque  habuisse  beatiorem  post  se  Isetioremque  portendi  statum 
Reip.  Sicut  sane  brevi  evenit,  abstinentiA  et  moderetione  insequentium  Prind- 
pum."    Suetonius  in  Domit.  §  23. 

*  "  Hactenus  Romm  seu  per  iUUiam  orH  imperium  rexere ;  hinc  adoena* 
Nescio  quoque  an  (Qu.  annon  f),  ut  in  Prisco  Tarquinio,  long^  meliores.  At 
mihi  quidem  audienti  multa  legentique  plan^  compertum  urbem  Roman  exter- 
norum  virtute,  atque  insitivis  artibus,  priedpu^  crevisse.  Quid  enim  NervA,"  fitc. 
Aurel.  Victor,  Vita  Domit.  ad  fin. 
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they  be  all  classed  together  under  one  and  the  same  head 
and  family  ?  The  answer  to  which  latter  question  is, 
that  they  may  be  so  classed  together ;  because,  in  a  man- 
ner quite  unparalleled  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  they  were  all  connected,  as  in  the  line 
of  one  and  the  same  family  by  successive  adoptions. 
Trajan  was  adopted  by  Nerva,  Adrian  by  Trajan,  Anto- 
ninus by  Adrian,  Aurelius  by  Antoninus : — each,  as 
their  medals  and  other  extant  memorials  of  antiquity 
illustrate  to  us,  taking  the  name  of  his  predecessor  in 
virtue  of  the  adoption.^  Thus,  according  to  the  well- 
defibed  Roman  law  of  adoption,  all  were  reckoned  as  of 
Nervals  family ;  he  being  the  head  of  the  line. — ^And 
what  Nervals  own  national  origin  and  extraction  ?  Dion 
Cassius  has  an  allusion  to  him,  which,  by  a  reader  versed 
in  the  Greek  language  and  the  Roman  history,  will  be 
readily  understood  as  intimating  that  he  was  an  Italiot^ 
or  colonist  of  Greek  extraction  j  settled  in  Italy  .^  His  exact 
Greek  provincial  origin,  however,  he  does  not  mention. 
But  Aurelius  Victor  supplies  the  omission.     He  tells 

'  In  the  following  uucription,  found  on  an  ancient  stone  in  Milan,  and  given 
by  Montfaucon  in  his  Supplement  Antiquities  of  Italy,  p.  18,  the  names  of  all 
the  five  emperors  are  found  thus  associated  together. 

Imperatori  Csesari 

L.  Aurelio  Vero 

Aug.  Armeniaco 

Medico  Parthico 

Max.  Trib.  Pop.  vii 

Imp.  iiii.  Cos.  iiii.  P.  P. 

Divi  Antonmi  Pii 

Divi  Hadriani  Nepoti 

DiYi  Tn^ani  Parthici  Pronepoti 

Divi  Nenrse  Abnepoti 
Dec.  Dec. 
i.  e.  "To the  Emperor  L.  Aurelius,  &c,  son  to  the  divine  Antonlne,  grandson  to 
the  divine  Hadrian,  great  grandson  to  the  divine  Tnyan,  great  great  grandson  to 
the  divine  Nerva.'' 

'  He  says.  Lib.  Ixviii.,  that  Tr^an  was  the  first  emperor  oAXotOnyr,  or  alto- 
gether foreign ;  being  of  purely  Spanish  parentage,  always  settled  in  Spain,  and 
himself  actuaDy  hoi-n  out  of  Italy  :  and  how  Nerva  did  not  overlook  his  merits; 
because  he  was  neither  an  IteUian  nor  an  ItalM,  &ri  Ifiri^  6  Tpatayof,  oAA'  ok 
iTaXofaS*  IraKtmriis:  i.  e.  not  Italian,  as  all  the  former  emperors  except 
Nerva  f  nor  IkUiot,  as  Nerm  himself.  The  allusion  is  plain.  Compare  Aurelius 
Victor  before  quoted. 

*  So  Ammoniua  distinguishes  between  IroAoi  and  IraAiomir,  2iMXi>f  and 
2uccAi«n|f.     ItqXm  «u  IraXunai  Sco^poiri.    IraAoi  fMf  7ap  of  apxifitw  x«P«^. 
outantr     IroXutfTOi  Sf  ifrovot  iwv  'EWnwmif  tmuaiaw  fitra  rtana.    To  auro  km 
f VI  r«y  "XutMXunmif,    He  is  quoted  to  this  Effect  by  Reimar  on  the  passage  in 
Dion  Cauius,  by  Duker  on  Thucydides,  Book  iv.  chap.  58^  in  the  Observations 
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us^  (and  most  of  our  best-known  modem  historians  of 
the  earlier  emperors  of  Rome  repeat  the  statement,^ 
that  Nerva  was  in  respect  of  family  extraction  a  Cretan. 

Yes  I  the  meaning  of  the  bow  in  the  rider's  hand  is 
now  indeed  manifest  And  how  admirable,  beyond 
what  the  most  learned  of  human  artists  or  scholars  would 
have  devised,  appears  now  the  point  and  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  device  of  the  Divine  Spirit  1  Had  a 
Javelin  or  a  sword  been  in  the  hand  of  the  rider,  so  as 
Vitringa  would  have  had  it,  in  case  of  his  representing 
Roman  emperors,  the  weapon  carried  would  have  added 
precisely  nothing  either  to  the  meaning  or  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  hieroglyphic  :  the  crown  sufficing  to  desig- 
nate emperors ;  and  the  javelin  and  the  sword,  although 
appropriate,  not  being  distinctive  of  them.  But  by  the 
addition  of  the  bow  (the  bow  held  in  hand,  observe,  before 
the  crown  was  given  him)  there  was  actually  prefigured 
the  very  provincialism  of  the  family  to  which  (first  of 
any  families  not  of  Italian  origin)  die  empire  was  about 
to  be  committed :  and  under  which,  and  which  alone^ 
the  symbolic  horse  was  to  assume  and  to  retain  the  white 
colour,  the  Roman  nation  to  enjoy  prosperity,  and  in  its 
wars,  whenever  occurring,  to  realize  the  predicted  destiny 
of  conquering  and  to  conquer.^ 

on  the  Scholiast;  and  by  Matthite  in  his  Greek  Grammar,  $  103,  on  Nomina 
Gentila.  Reimar  illustrates  by  a  quotation  from  Lucian;  who,  speaking  of 
Pythagoras  says ;  IraXtwriit  9oich  rir  €t»ai,  rttp  ofi^  KprnrmraKM  Toporra  mu  rtfif 
rannp  'EAXoSa. 

^  The  passage  from  Victor  Aureiim  quoted  p.  138  Note  *  supri^  goes  on, "  Quid 
enim  NerviL  Cretemi  prudentior  f  " 

^  So,  for  example,  Crevier,  Lib.  xviii.  ad  fin.    "  It  (Nerra)  est  le  premier  em- 
pereur  qui  ne  f^t  pas  d'origine  Italienne.    S«  famiUe  ^it  CretoUe."    He  refers 
.to  the  accurate  JWefiumt  as  his  authority. 

Again  the  Ancient  Unto,  Hist.  Vol.  xv.  p.  104 ;  "  Nerva  was  a  native  of  Nanii 
in  Umbria ;  but  his  family  came  originally  fhmi  the  iiland  qf  Crete  :  so  that  he 
was  neither  by  birth  a  Roman,  nor  descended  from  an  Italian  family." 

And  the  Encydopadia  Metropolitana,  Art.  Nerva  Augvstut :  "  The  Fkafian 
family  left  the  throne  of  Augustus, to  the  descendant  of  a  Cretan  colonist.** 
.    On  an  interesting  medaUic  illustration  of  this  (net,  see  my  Appendix  to  this 
Volume,  No.  2. 
I  *  St.  John's  death  did  not  occur  till  three  years  after  the  end  of  the  1st  cen- 

tury ;  so  that  he  must  have  lived  through  Nerva's  reign,  and  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  and  triumphs  of  Tnjan.    (So  Irenseus,  B.  iii.  ad  init.) — 
In  like  manner  Daniel  lived  to  see  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  and  the  supremacy 
I  and  decree  of  Cyrus,  the  beginning  of  the  AilflUnent  of  the  prophecies  of  the  fu- 

I  ture  revealed  to  him. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE    SECOND    SEAL. 

The  second  Seal  is  opened,  and  behold  the  white  horse 
has  past  from  view.  The  Roman  nation  no  more  ap* 
pears  under  symbols  indicative  of  prosperity  or  triumph. 
A  red  horse  passes  over  the  scene  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Evangelist;  the  colour  of  war  and  bloodshed  J  And 
what  bloodshed?  The  explanatory  words  added  in- 
formed him :  it  was  of  civil  war.—"  There  went  forth 
another  horse  red :  and  to  him  who  sate  thereon  it  was 
given  to  take  peace  (tij^  ti^y^y^  tAe  peace, — the  previously 
existing  peace)  ^  from  the  earth,  and  that  they  should  kiU 
one  another :  and  there  was  given  him  a  great  sword." 

Again  I  turn  to  Gibbon  for  such  explanation  as  his- 
tory  may  offer :  and  I  find  the  bright  period  above  de- 
scribed (a  period  including,  as  we  have  seen^  the  trium- 
phant peace  made  with  the  Germans  after  Aurelius* 
death  by  his  son  Commodus,  and  the  first  few  years  of 
Commodus'  reign  following,  in  which  he  governed  well, 
we  read,  while  acting,  "  as  by  a  kind  of  tradition/'  on 
his  father's  principles  and  arrangements/)  we  find  this 
period,  I  say,  almost  immediately  followed  in  his  narra- 
tive— by  what  ?  Just  by  the  commencement  of  a  cor- 
responding period  of  civil  wars  and  bloodshedding :  a 
series  begun  in  the  year  193  with  the  assassination  of 
the  Emperor  Commodus  -^  and  continued,  with  scarce 
more  than  two  intervals  of  intermission,  for  some  eighty 

*  Uvp^s,  fiery  ;  or,  as  it  is  often  explained,  bloody.  So  Hermaa  (B.  i.  Vision  iv. 
chap,  iii.)  "  The  fiery  and  bloody  colour ; "  and  Epiphanius  on  the  sardine  stone 
in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  tlvfHffwos  r^  ci8ci  km,  aifuiToci9i|f .  Compare  Hesiod's 
description  of  Mars,  Al/iori  ^ipucotts  Arc  Imes  tvapigw, 

^  Wlien  peace  (c<pi|yi|)  is  meant  in  the  abstract,  or  'without  speciality  of  re- 
ference, it  is  usually  without  the  article.  So  e.  g.  Matt.  z.  34,  "  Think  not  that 
I  came,  jSoXcu^  •<f>i|invy,  to  send  peace,  &c ; "  and  in  many  other  passages  which 
the  reader  wiD  find  on  turning  to  a  Greek  Concordance. 

*  So  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Roman  History  (Schmitz*  Ed.)  ii.  289. 

^  The  epoch  is  noted  by  Montesquieu  as  Well  as  'Gibbon  ;  also  by  Schlegel  in 
his  Philosophy  of  history,  and  Heeren,  and  Denina;  as  will  appear  by  subsequent 
references  in  the  Notes  to  this  chapter. 

Dion  Cassius,  the  great  cotemporary  historian  of  the  period,  having  previously 
noticed  Commodus'  reign  (see  p.  129  supriL)  as  the  transition  from  a^icim  to  an 
iron  age,  now  not  only  notices  the  epoch  of  Commodus'  death  as  one  foUowed, 
by  the  greatest  wars  and  insurrections,  (UoXtfMi  Sc  nera  rovro  km  oTcurcis 
fuyiOTM  av¥€0fieMf,)  but  mentions  also,  in  a  manner  that  strikingly  shows 
the  strength  both  of  his  own  and  of  the  general  impression  on  the  subject, 
certain  omens  just  before  occurring  which  seemed  to  presignify  the  evils  im- 
pending.   Especially  he  speaks  of  a  tremendous  conflagration,  involving  among 
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or  ninety  years  till  the  accession  of  Diocletian :  ^  the  evil 
having  however,  in  the  course  of  this  long  period,  been 
joined  and  aggravated  by  certain  fresh  evils,  internal  and 
external,  at  two  well*defined  intervening  epochs;  of 
which  more  in  my  next  ensuing  Chapters,  as  being  the 
subjects  of  the  third  and  fourth  Seals  respectively. 

It  may  be  well  to  glance  in  rapid  view  at  the  detail 
of  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  these  civil  wars,  and 
mutual  attendant  slaughters. — ^The  immediate  sequel  then 
of  Commodus'  assassination  first  mentioned,  was  the  ele- 
vation of  Pertinax  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and,  within  a 
month  or  two  after,  his  murder : '  then  the  setting  up  of 
Julian  as  his  successor,  and  the  civil  wars  consequent, 
prolonged  for  four  years,  and  ranging  from  East  to  West 
over  the  extent  of  the  Empire,  through  which  the  elder 
Severus  fought  his  way  to  the  throne ;  a  throne  estab- 
lished on  the  defeat  and  slaughter  successively  of  the 
three  rival  emperors  Julian,  Niger,  and  Albinus.'  Next, 
after  an  interval  of  repose  throughout  the  remainder  of 
Severus'  reign,  wherein,  however,  ''  although  the  wounds 
of  civil  war  appeared  healed,  yet  its  mortal  poison  still 
lurked  in  the  vitals  of  the  constitution,"  ^  and  indeed, 
by  Severus*  undue  elevation  of  the  military  above  the 
eivil,  a  preparation  was  made  for  all  the  subsequent  ex- 
aggeration of  the  evil,^ — next  after  this,  I  say,  followed 

oUier  places  the  Temple  qf  Peace,  and  thence  mounting  to  the  Palace ;  whence, 
says  he,  it  was  apparent  that  not  Rome  alone,  but  the  whole  Roman  world,  would 
be  involved  in  the  calamity  :  a^*  dv  9^  coi  /toKiara  8i|\oy  rf*prro  ^i  ovk  9¥  rp 
iraXffi  TO  d9tpw  tfniirrrM,  oAAa  luu  cm  wmiraM  nir  oanvfiwrtiif  avnff  a/pt^mu, 

>  So  Sismondi,  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  i.  36.  "  With  Commodus* 
death  commenced  the  third  and  most  calamitous  period. ...  It  lasted  ninety-two 
years,  from  192  to  294.  Daring  that  time,  tkirty-two  Emperors  and  twenty 
seven  pretenders  to  the  Empire,  alternately  hurled  each  other  from  the  throne 
by  incessant  civil  warfare.  Ninety-two  years  of  nearly  incessant  civil  warfare 
taught  the  worid  on  what  a  fnii  foundation  the  virtue  of  the  Antonines  had 
reared  the  felicity  of  the  empire." 

The  overrunning  of  one  element  of  evil,  prefigured  in  one  vision,  into  the 
periods  of  others  figuring  other  fresh  evils,  is  what  I  intimated  at  p.  119  Note  ^ 
as  a  thing  reasonably  to  be  expected.  '  Gibbon,  i.  165. 

»  lb.  183—195.  *  lb.  96,  198. 

'  lb.  199.  Also  Montesquieu,  Grand,  et  Decad.  c.  16  ;  who  thus  contrasts 
the  nature  and  the  results  of  Adrian's  and  Severus'  policy  respecting  the  sol- 
diery. "  Des  deux  grands  Empereurs,  Adrien  et  Severe,  I'un  etablit  la  discipline 
militaire,  et  I'autre  la  relacha.  Les  effets  repondirent  aux  causes.  Les  regnes 
qui  suivirent  celui  d' Adrien  fiirent  heureux  et  tranquilles :  apres  Severe  on  vit 
regner  toutes  les  horreurs."  He  notes  further  Severus'  dying  exhortation  to 
Caracalla,  "  d'enrichir  les  gens  de  guerre,  et  de  ne  s'embarrasser  des  autres : " 
an  exhortation  fully  acted  out  by  Caracalla.  See  too  Gibbon's  reverting  to  this 
view  of  the  effect  of  Severus'  policy,  as  "  increasing  the  dangerous  power  of  the 
army,"  i.  254.    The  passage  is  given  in  my  Note  S  p.  157,  infra. 
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the  murder  of  his  one  son  and  successor  Geta  by  the 
other  Caracalla,  and  soon  after  of  the  latter  by  Macri- 
nus  in  the  camp  at  Carrhse  by  the  Euphrates :  ^  then , 
and  in  consequence,  the  civil  war  which  crushed 
Macrinus,  and  raised  Elgabalus  to  the  throne : '  then 
Elgabalus'  assassination  at  Borne  :  ^  then, — after  a 
second  interval  of  partial,  and  but  partial  repose,  during 
the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  the 
second  Severus/ — the  murder  of  that  well-intentioned 
prince  in  the  camp  by  the  Rhine :  ^  then  the  civil  wars, 
raised  against  his  murderer  and  successor  Maximin, 
wherein  the  two  Emperors  of  a  day,  the  Gordians,  father 
and  son,  perished  in  Africa,^'  andMaximin  himself,  and 
his  son,  fell  by  assassination  in  the  siege  of  Aquileia :  ^ 
then  the  murder  at  Rome  of  the  two  joint  Emperors 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  next  set  up  by  the  Senate  ;  ^  and 
quickly  after  that  of  their  assodate  in  the  Empire,  the 
third  and  youngest  Gordian,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of 
other  and  holier  associations,  the  river  Chaboras  :^  then 
the  slaughter  of  the  next  Emperor  Philip,  the  last  of  our 
series,  together  with  his  son  and  associate  in  the  Empire, 
in  the  battle  near  Verona ;  which,  in  the  year  A.D.  249, 
as  above  mentioned,  decided  the  civil  war  between  him- 
self and  Decius/®  Can  the  history  of  any  Empire  on 
record  present  in  any  similarly  extended  sexagenarian 
period  such  an  exemplification  of  what  the  Apocalyptic 
prophecy  before  us  predicted ;  viz.  peace  being  taken 
iroiti  the  empire,  and  men  killing  one  another  ?  Much 
more  would  the  case  seem  unparalleled,  were  we  to 
trace  the  evil  yet  further  forward  ;  when  conjoined  and 
aggravated  by  the  fresh  evil  of  wars  of  foreign  iwoading 
foes.  But  this  belongs  more  properly  to  the  fourth  Seal. 
And  what  the  causal  agency  ?  In  a  general  way  the 
Apocalyptic  symbol  seemed  to  designate  it  as  the  milU 
tary :  the  rider  of  the  red  horse  having,  it  is  said,  a 

»  Gibbon  i.  214,  221.  ■  lb.  230.  »  lb.  239. 

^  The  murder  of  the  virtuous  Ulpian  by  the  licentious  soldiery  wns  by  no 
means  tiie  only  proof,  during  the  reign  of  that  virtuous  but  unhappy  Prince,  that 
the  spirit  of  revolutionary  violence  was  still  existent  in  its  former  force.    In 
proof  I  may  refer  to  my  notice  of  Alexander  Severus  under  the  next  Seal. 
*  Gibbon  i.  276.  «  lb.  289.  '  lb.  299.  »  lb.  304. 

'  lb.  309. — It  was  by  the  same  river  Chaboras,  or  Chabor,  that  Ezekiel  saw 
some  of  the  most  glorious  of  his  visions.    Ezek.  i.  1,  x.  15,  &c. 

^0  Gibbon  i.  385. 
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sward  (''a  great  sword ")  given  him ;  the  sword  being 
a  natural,  nearly  universal,  and  in  St.  John's  time 
well-recognized  and  distinctive  badge  among  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  military  profession  :  ^  while  its  strange  and 
unnaturally  large  size  in  the  figure  *  indicated  further 
an  undue  power  given,  and  an  undue  and  unnatural  use 
of  it.*  Precisely  accordant  with  which  appears  the 
fact,  as  history  records  it,  in  the  course  of  the  events 
we  speak  of;  the  causal  agents  of  the  civil  wars, 
insurrections,  and  bloodshed,  being  obviously  from 
first  to  last  military  mm,  those  whose  vocation  was 
war,  whose  weapon  the  sword  :  * — the  epoch  of  Commo- 
dus'  exaltiug  Perennis,  the  Prsetorian  commander,  to 
the  chief  power  in  the  state,  well  answering  to  the 
preparatory  epoch  of  the  great  sword  being  given 
to  the  rider  of  the  second  Apocalyptic  horse ;  ^  as  that 
of  the  murder  of  Commodus  by  the  Praetorian  Prefect 
Laetus  did    to  that    figured    as    what  would   follow, 

*  So  StatiuB,  Domitian's  cotemporary  and  friend,  in  his  Silvs,  y.  177,  thus 
addresses  the  young  Crispinus,  on  his  first  receiving  from  the  Emperor  a  com- 
mission in  the  army ;  "  Felix  cui  primum  tradit  Germanicus  enaem :  "  an  expres- 
sion the  same  in  sense  as  that  in  verM  165,  "  qui  aquilas  tibi  nunc  et  castra 
redudit."  See  Barthe's  Note  on  the  passage ;  who  speaks  of  it  as  agreeable  to 
the  Roman  custom,  "  ut  nemo  tnA,  sed  Principis  aut  militaris  alic^ius  Prsefecti 
auctoritate,  gladium  cingat." 

Let  me  also  give  the  following  from  Pitiscus'  Lexicon  Antiq.  Roman,  on  the 
word  gladiui.  "  Nemini  preter  militibus  gladh  moribus  Romanis  licebat  ince- 
dere : "  adding,  "  £t  his  concessum  fiiisse  existimo  eos  qui  milites  non  essent  tali 
aliquo  cinctos  prodire  visos  ezarmare."  In  proof  of  which  latter  statement  he 
adduces  the  following  psssage  from  Petronius  ch.  42 :  "  Hsec  locutus  gladio  cin- 
gor  Utus,  mox  in  publicum  prosilio. .  • . Notavit  me  miles:  et  Quid  tu,  inquit 
camtniiUo  f  Ex  fud  legume  es,  aut  et^ut  cetUuria  f  Cum  constantissim^  et 
centurionem  et  legionem  essem  ementitus,  Age  ergo,  inquit  ille ;  in  exercituvestro 
ptueeaeiati  militeM  anUniiant  f  Cum  deinde  vultu  atque  ipsA  trepidatione  menda- 
cium  prodidissem,  me  ponere  armajussit."  Petronius,  I  may  observe,  was  a 
writer  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gordian ;  and  consequently  of  the  period  of 
the  second  Apo^yptic  Seal.  To  the  same  effect  is  Eckhel's  notice  of  the  paro" 
zonian,  or  short  bdt-sword,  held  in  the  hand  on  Roman  coins.  "  Certi  esse 
possumus  hoc  aut  pmdicari  virtutem,  aut  milUarein  aliot  imperium."  He  cites 
Martial  on  the  parazonium. 

Militiae  decas  hoc,  et  grati  nomen  honoris : 
Anna  tribunidum  dngere  digna  latus. 

'  The  word  /mxtupu,  here  used  means  properly  a  imall  sword ;  such  as  in  fact 
the  Roman  sword  was,  in  comparison  of  that  of  various  other  nations.  Hence 
in  the  figure  of  a  great  /MXMpa  a  something  of  unnatural  or  illegitimate  size 
seems  indicated. 

'  So  Sophodes  in  his  Antigone  v.  127;  Ztut  yap  fityakfis  y  Km  a  v  fit 
Kofivovt  Im^p  ^x^Mfi  un  undue,  improper,  and  too  large  use  of  the  tongue  being 
indicated  by  the  figurative  phrase  a  targe  tongue, 

^  So  Sismondi  in  the  same  extract  that  was  partially  given  by  me  in  Note  ' 
p.  142.  "  The  third  and  most  calamitous  period ;  that  which  we  have  charac- 
terized as  the  period  of  upetart  soldiers  of  fortune  who  usurped  the  imperial  power. 
It  lasted  92  years  &c."  •  Conjunctively  with  Marda  and  Electus. 
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of  peace  being  taken  from  the  earth,  and  men  killing 
one  another  under  it.*  So  that  it  is  but  with  his  usucd 
accuracy  of  expression  that  Gibbon  (i.  167)  begins  the 
chapter  that  follows  his  account  of  the  murders  of  Com- 
modus  and  Pertinax,  (the  same  which  proceeds  forth- 
with to  sketch  the  civil  wars  and  bloodshed  ensuing,) 
with  those  singularly  illustrative  words,  as  best  indicative 
of  his  subject,  *'  The  power  of  the  sword,'*— Hence,  I 
say,  there  appears  in  a  general  way  a  complete  corres- 
pondeoce,  in  respect  of  the  causal  agents  of  the  evil, 
between  historic  fact  and  the  pre6gurative  Apocalyptic 
symbol  of  the  red-horse  rider  s  swordrbadge  ;  supposing 
him  to  have  simply  figured  the  soldiery,  or  military  power, 
as  the  cause  of  this  civil  carnage. 

But,  in  truth,  the  Apocalyptic  symbol  seems  to  have 
had  a  something  in  it  yet  more  exactly  significant  of  the 
chief  agents  intended  than  even  Gibbon's  descriptive 
phrase ;  there  being  formally  depicted  in  it  the  pre* 
sentation  of  the  sword  to  the  rider.  For,  when  thus 
solemnly  acted  out  before  the  Roman  world,  besides  its 
general  designation  of  the  military  profession,  this  sym- 
bol had,  in  the  days  we  speak  of,  a  meaning  more  distinct 
and  particular.  The  presentation  of  the  sword  was 
followed  by  the  official  bearing  of  the  sword  ;  and  the 
bearing  of  the  sword  marked,  not  the  duty  of  wielding 
it  against  the  foe,  but  the  right  of  judicially  using  it : 
(the  jus  gestandij  as  the  Roman  law  expressed  it,  im- 
plying and  signifying  the  jus  exercendi:^) — there  being 

*  So  Heeren,  speaking  of  Commodus'  assassination ;  ''  This  was  the  first  com^ 
menrement  of  that  dreadful  military  despotism,  which  fonns  the  ruling  character 
of  this  period."  Manual  of  History,  p.  433.  (Engl.  Transl.)  So  in  Montesquieu, 
ch.  16;  thus  contrasting  this  and  the  preceding  aera:  "La  sagesse  de  Nerva, 
la  glorie  de  Tnoan,  la  valeur  d'Adrien,  la  vertu  des  deux  Antonine,  se  firent  re- 
specter des  soldats.  Mais  lorsque  de  nouveauz  monstres  prirent  leur  place, 
Fabus  du  gotwemement  mUitaire  parut  dans  tout  son  exces ;  et  les  soldats  qui 
ayoient  vendu  Tempire  assassinerent  les  empereurs :  fcc." 

Indeed  insurrection  and  bloodshed  followed  earlier  on  what  we  may,  I  con- 
eeiys,  reckon  to  be  the  first  epoch  of  the  great  sword  being  given  to  the  symbolic 
rider  of  the  red  horse.  "  Had  Commodus  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
able  men,"  says  Niebuhr,  (Lectures  ii.  289,)  things  might  still  have  been  well : 
but  he  gave  up  the  government  to  the  Prsefect  Perennis,  who  ruled  like  an  oriental 
despot.  The  consequence  was,  an  insurrection  among  the  soldiers,  who  aban- 
d  oned  his  favourite  to  the  fiiry  of  the  populace."  Here  however  the  bloodshed 
was,  by  a  reaction  of  his  tyranny,  that  of  the  Praetorian  Prefect  himself. 

*  So  the  ancient  rule  is  expressed  in  the  later  Digest  of  Roman  Law  by  Jus* 
tinian,  Lib.  i.  Tit.  18. 
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this  distinction  between  the  badge  of  the  sword  thus 
worn  by  one  functionary,  and  the  axe  carried  by  lictors 
before  another,  that  the  latter  symbolized  power  over 
the  lives  of  Roman  citizens  only,  the  former  over  the 
lives  of  Roman  soldiers ;  whether  distinctively,  or  con* 
jointly  with  the  civil  judicial  power  also.^ — Of  course 
the  emperors  themselves,  by  their  imperatoria  potestas^ 
as  first  established  under  Augustus,  and  perpetuated 
under  succeeding  emperors,  had  in  its  fullest  sense  the 
power  of  the  sword,  including  all  jurisdiction  military 
and  civil  :^  and,  in  token  of  it,  they  were  wont  to  wear 
a  small  sword^  suspended  in  front,  or  at  their  side.^ 
They  esteemed  its  military  part  their  highest  imperatorial 
prerogative.  And  so  jealous  were  they  of  it,  that  in  Rome 
itself,  and  the  Italian  district  for  100  miles  adjoining, 
they  delegated  the  power  to  but  one  individual,  the 
Commander  or  Prsefect  of  their  own  Prsetorian  guard  : 
(a  body  of  some  10,000  men,  as  first  instituted  by  Au* 
gustus,  increased  by  Vitellius  to  16,000,  and  that  had 
by  Tiberius  been  fiaed  in  a  fortified  camp,  to  overawe 
the  city,  just  outside  its  walls,  on  the  broad  summit  of 
the  Quirinal  Hill  :*) — while  in  the  provinces  they  en- 
trusted it  not  to  the  Senatorian  Proconsuls^  but  only  to 
their  own  Military  Lieutenants;  those  to  whose  care 
were  assigned  the  Provinces  least  settled,  and  which 
consequently  maintained  a  large  military  force  resident ; 
functionaries  appointed  and  removable  at  the  emperor's 
sole  pleasure.^ — In  either  case  the  assumption  of  the 
sword-hadge  marked  the  power  of  the  sword  delegated. 
Thus  while  the  Senatorial  Proconsul,  when  entering  on 
his  provincial  government,  had  but  the  badge  of  lictors 

^  This  will  be  immediately  illuatnted.     '  See  Gibbon,  i.  1 02,  with  the  context. 

'  So,  for  example,  Suetonius  of  the  Emperor  Galba,  c.  ii ;  "  Iter  ingressua  est 
paludatus,  ac  dependente  k  cervidbus  pugurne  ante  pectus :  "  and  of  ViteDius 
c.  15  ad  fin.  "  Sohitum  k  latere  pugionem  consuli  primum,  deinde  illo  recusante 
magistratibus,  ac  mox  senatoribus  sinipilis  porrigens,  nuUo  redpiente,  quasi  in 
Bde  Concordiae  positunis  abscessit."  This  was  on  his  abjuring  the  Imperial 
Office ;  and  is  mentioned,  with  an  explanatory  observation,  byTadtus  also,  Hist, 
iii.  61 ;  "  Assistenti  consuli  exsolutum  k  latere  pugionem,  veiuijus  neeit  vHofue 
ewkun,  reddebat." 

*  See  GKbbon  i.  168.— The  Prmtorian  Camp  appears  on  a  Roman  coin  given 
in  Mont&ucon,  iv.  13.  The  first  Sevenis  reorgaidzed,  and  increased  the  body 
to  above  fourfold  its  fonner  number. 

*  Like  the  Legati  of  the  andent  Proconsuls  of  the  Republic. 
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attendant)  with  the  rod  and  axe  intertwined  as  of  old  in 
their  fasces,^  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Imperial  lAeu- 
tenant,  on  appointment  to  his  province,  publicly  to  re- 
ceive  and  assume  the  military  sword^  as  well  as  cloak, 
outside  the  pomserium  of  Rome  ;  as  also  on  the  termina- 
tion of  his  office  to  lay  the  same  down.^  More  espe- 
cially in  Rome  itself  the  Pratarian  Prefect  was  on  his 
appointment  to  office  publicly  invested  with  the  sword 
by  the  Emperor  in  person.  An  anecdote  told  by  Pliny, 
to  the  honour  of  his  emperor  Trajan,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  classical  scholar  as  a  fit  illustration  of 
the  custom  :^  and  the  scriptural  reader  will  not  fbi^get 

^  So  CKbbon  i.  103 ;  "The  Proconstds  of  the  Senate  were  attended  by  Uetors, 
the  Lieutenants  of  the  Emperor  by  toldiers," 

'  So  Dion  Cassius,  in  a  very  important  passage  of  his  history,  informs  us  most 
dearly;  himself  an  eminent  military  commander,  as  weU  as  historian,  of  the 
earlier  half  of  the  3rd  century^  or  times  described  in  the  second  SeaL  In  his 
53rd  Boole,  giving  an  account  of  Augustus'  arrangement  about  the  provinces, 
both  those  which  were  to  have  av9inr«rotff ;  ProconiuU,  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
and  those  which  were  to  have  avrirfMvnryous,  or  Propraiari,  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  he  speaks  of  the  latter  as  riyv  re  rparurriKifv  ro\ri¥  ^opavras,  km 
( I  ^  •  t,  olt  yc  «(u  orpttrunttt  ZucaimffM  t^wrof,  •xorrot*  whereas  the  former  were 
neither  {«^rvo^a^Mrrv^Myovf,  nor  erpwrittruep  HfBiiiTixp»li*yovs'  wdding,  in  expla- 
nation, Ak\^yc^  ovSci'i,  ovrc  ttpSwrartj^,  ovrt  atfrurrparify^t  ovrc  firir^ry|i^ij^pc<F 
diSoTOi,  $i  /ai  mm  erptarmrifif  timi  ororrtiyat  ff(ffiMu  npofuarair  and  ftirther  stating 
that  these  badges  of  the  Imperial  Lieutenant's  office,  nfs  apxyis  cvi^fia  were  only 
to  be  assumed  by  them,  on  appointment,  outside  of  the  Pomserium  of  Rome,  and 
to  be  instantly  laid  down  on  the  cessation  of  office. 

The  power  of  the  sword,  over  ioldiert  as  well  as  peopie,  given  to  the  imperial 
Lieutenants,  appears  to  have  been  very  much  the  same  with  that  given  to  the 
Proconsuls  in  their  sevcial  Provinces  under  the  old  Republic.  Thus  Niebuhr,  on 
the  settlement  of  the  first  Roman  Province,  Swily,  in  his  Lectures  i.  140 ;  **  After 
the  peace  which  terminated  the  first  Punic  war,  Sicily  was  constituted  as  a 
Roman  Province.  This  was  a  new  system ;  and  Sicily  was  the  first  country  to 
which  it  was  applied.  A  Province,  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  word,  was  a 
country  in  whidi  a  Roman  general,  either  during  the  time  of  his  Ma^tratut  curu- 
lit,  or  (in  case  of  his  year  of  office  having  elapsed)  during  the  time  for  which  his 
imperium  was  prolonged,  exercised  over  his  soldiers,  as  well  as  over  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  the  same  power  as  in  times  of  war  by  virtue  of  the  Le«  de  imperio" 

'  Pan.  67.  On  presenting  the  sword,  as  was  customary,  to  the  Prefect  elect, 
("  cam  insigne  potestatis,  uti  mos  erat,  pugionem  daret,")  Trajan  said,  "  Use  it 
for  me,  if  I  shall  reign  well ;  if  not,  against  me."  And  so  Dion  Cassius  Ixviii. 
33,  and  Victor  in  hU  Life  of  Trajan. 

On  the  passage  from  Pliny,  Beroegger  has  the  note  following;  which,  in  con- 
firmation of  what  has  been  above  stated,  it  may  be  well  to  append.  "  Pnefecti 
pnetorio,  preter  alia,  insigne  eratgladius,  velensis,  autpugio  ((i^t),  quodonari 
atque  accingi  solebat  k  principe ;  quem  nonnunquam  et  ipsi  gerebant  impera- 
tores.  Siquidem  soli  prindpes  et  prsefecti  pnetorio  Roma  usum  gladii  habebant. 
Reliqui  magistratus  togati  erant.  £o  aotem  merum  imperium,  et  jus  vitse  ac 
oecis  civiuro,  ipsis  tribuebatur :  cujus  noU  et  signum  gladius.  Hinc  gladium 
ponere  est  pnefecturi  prtttorii  se  abdicare:  ut  Tigellinus  apud  Plutarch,  in 
Galbii."— In  which  Note  Bemegger  seems  to  me  to  have  overlooked  the  original 
and  more  proper  power  indicated  by  the  sword* bearing,  as  Dion  explains  it, 
viz.  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  soldiery;  noting  only  that  over 
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St.  Paul's  illustration  of  it,  when  he  writes  thus  to  the 
Romans,  even  like  an  eye-witness  to  eye-witnesses,  of  a 
magistracy  and  magistrate  of  high  authority  there,  **  He 
beareth  not  the  sward  in  vain/' ' 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  we  can,  I  think,  scarcely  doubt 
but  that  St.  John,  like  his  brother  Paul,  would  at  once 
recognize  the  rider's  eword-inveetiture  in  the  vision  as 
betokening  specially  either  class  of  chief  military  com- 
manders ;  alike  the  Pratorian  Prafects  at  Rome,  and 
the  Imperial  Lieutenants  commanding  the  legions  in  the 
provinces :  and  consequently  understand  theirs  to  be 
the  chief  agency,  through  which,  in  the  second  sera  pre* 
figured,  the  Roman  sword  of  office,  itself  a  small  one,' 
was  to  become,  as  it  were,  of  exaggerated  size  and  ille- 
gitimate use ;  and  the  inflamed  body  politic  to  appear 
ensanguined  all  over  with  the  blood  of  civil  carnage. 
Nor  does  there  need  any  thing  more  to  perfect  our  proof 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision,  than  to  state  that  it  was 
precisely  these^  the  highest  of  the  Roman  military 
chiefs,  to  whom  the  wars  and  the  bloodshed  were  almost 
altogether  owing.  The  Praetorian  Prefects  made  the 
initiative,  in  the  murders  of  Commodus  and  Pertinaz  ;^ 
consequent  on  which  was  the  Praetorians  selling  the 
empire  to  the  highest  bidder :  the  three  chiefest  of  the 
Imperial  Lieutenants  in  the  provinces, — Severus,  Niger, 
and  Albinus,^ — led  in  the  civil  wars  following.     After 

the  cUizena,  which  came  to  be  included  also.  The  old  jarisdiction  of  the  Pnetor 
in  criminal  cases  of  life  and  death  was  not  indeed,  I  believe,  ever  formally 
abrogated ;  but  it  was  gradually  superseded  by  the  superior  dignity  of  the  Impe> 
rial  courts. 

'  Rom.  xiii.  4 ;  b  yap  cuni  np  iMXfliipfiaf  ^optt.  In  which  passage  we  ought  to 
mark  the  futxatpa,  the  same  word  for  the  sword  as  here, — ^the  ^p«i,— and  the 
transition  from  the  plural,  when  speaking  of  opxorrts,  governors,  tothem^^iilar, 
in  speaking  of  the  sword-bearing  magistrate  in  Rome.  (Unless  inde^  the 
sword-bearing  Emperor  was  himsdf  intended.) — Under  this  sword,  shortly  after, 
St.  Paul  suffered  martyrdom.  It  would  seem  that  there  were  then  two  Prefects; 
appointed  by  Nero,  pro  iUa  vice,  in  place  of  Bumis.  See  Clement's  Ep.  c.  5, 
and  Chevalier's  note  on  it. — It  was  also  a  Pnetorian  Prefect  under  the  first  Seve- 
rus that  condemned  the  Christian  Apollonius  to  death,  of  whom  I  have  made 
mention,  p.  26  suprk. 

'  See  the  Note  next  but  one  preceding :  and  also  Note  'p.  144. 

'  LcBtut,  the  Pnetorian  Prefect,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  joint  conspirator  with 
Marcia  against  Commodus  :  and  he  also  fomented  the  discontent  of  the  Guards 
against  Pertinax,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Emperor's  massacre  by  them. 
Dion  Cassius  expressly  states  the  prominent  part  acted  by  Letus  in  both 
cases. 

*  Their  provinces  were  Pannonia,  Syria,  Britain  ; — all  Imperial  provinces. 
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which,  and  in  the  wars  and  murders  consequent  on  the 
first  Severus'  death,  each  took  their  share  in  the  deeds 
of  blood, — the  Praetorian  Praefects  much  the  most  pro- 
minently :  so  that  indeed  these  latter  have  been  marked 
out  by  Montesquieu,  Denina,  and  others,  as  pre-emi- 
nently the  revolutionists  of  the  aera  ;  and  in  respect  of 
their  deeds  of  blood,  as  well  as  of  their  power,  like  the 
Orand  Visirs  of  Eastern  misrule.^ — The  detail  of  their 
respective  shares  in  the  matter  will  be  seen  in  a  brief 
historic  abstract  below .^  Suffice  it  here  to  call  atten- 
tion, in  conclusion,  to  Gibbon's  very  important  notifica- 
tion on  the  subject,  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  the 
fate  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Like  the  apocalyptic  figu- 
ration he  exhibits  it  as  that  wherein  we  may  discern  the 
primary  (era,  and  primary  cause  and  symptom^  of  its  de- 
cline. *^  The  licentious  fury  of  the  Praetorian  guards 
was  the  first  symptom  and  cause  of  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire'' ^ 

'  Montesquieu  tur  la  Gnndeur  ch.  16  and  17  ;  Denina  Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia. 
Book  iii.  c.  3. — ^Denina  dates  from  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Pnetorian 
Pnefect  by  Commodus,  A.D.  185.  "  Alloia,"  he  says,  "  la  Pnefectuim  Pneto- 
nana  commincib  It  comprendere,  come  di  propria  ragion,  tutta  radministra- 
zione  dell'  impero,  cosi  civile  che  militaie,  come  il  gran  Vinrato  appresso  gU 
impentori  Ottomani."  Gibbon  dwdOs  much  on  the  increase  of  their  po¥rer 
by  Sulpidus  Severus,  who  augmented  their  numbers  from  16,000  to  50,000. 
Vol.  i.  p.  200. 

*  Macrinui,  the  assassin  and  successor  of  Caracalla,  was  a  Praetorian  Prefect. 
(It  is  on  this  occasion  that  Gibbon  writes,  "  The  decisive  weight  of  the  Pneto. 
rian  guards  elevated  the  hope  of  their  Pr^eets;  who  began  to  assert  a  legal 
claim  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  the  Imperial  throne."  i.  224.)  Again,  Elagabalua 
(Macrinus*  successor)  was  murdered  in  a  sedition  of  the  Pratorian  bandt ;  who 
were  also  afterwards  the  murderers  of  Mazimus  and  Balbinus.  Moreover  their 
Prefect  PhUipt  acting  on  the  army  generally,  effected  the  conspiracy  against  the 
younger  Gordian,  in  which  that  emperor  perished. — On  the  other  hand  Mtueimin, 
the  murderer  of  Alexander  Severus,  was  one  who  held  the  first  military  command 
in  a  provincial  army  :  and  Decius,  who  revolted  against  Philip,  was  an  Imperial 
Lieutenant ;  though  ss  an  extraordinary  functionary,  and  on  an  extraordinary 
mission  to  the  Mesian  army. 

The  Prtetorians'  subsequent  history  was  this.  Both  in  regard  of  number  and 
powers,  they  were  greatly  reduced  by  Diocletian  ;  and  by  Comiantine  the  whole 
body  suppressed,  their  camp  destroyed,  and  their  Prefects  deprived  of  military 
authority,  and  confined  to  civil  functions.  So  Aurelius  Victor,  referred  to  by 
Gibbon,  ii.  161,  235. 

«  i.  168— The  subject  is  noted  in  much  the  same  way  by  Schlegel  in  his  Phi- 
losophy of  History,  ii.  34,  as  well  as  by  Montesquieu  and  Denina  ahready  re- 
fered  to. 
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THE   THIRD    SEAL. 

''And  when  he  had  opened  the  third  seal  I  beheld, 
and  lo  a  black  horse  1  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  in  his 
hand  a  pair  of  balances :  "  (such  is  the  rendering  of  ^vyo^ 
in  the  authorized  English  translation  ;  and  both  from 
the  associated  notice  of  chosnix  in  the  hieroglyphic/ 
and  yet  more  from  the  Roman  usage  of  symbols,  it  is,  I 
doubt  not,  the  correct  one :)  * — "  and  I  heard  a  voice  in 

*  SoVitringa. 

'  The  original  word  is  gvyot.  This  Woodhouse  and  others  after  him  translate, 
from  its  other  signification,  a  yoke :  observing  that  it  is  always  so  used  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  that  elsewhere,  where  it  is  meant  to  signify  a  pair  of 
balances,  there  is  generally  added  some  other  word  in  the  context  to  suggest  that 
meaning  as  intended. 

Now  surely,  as  regards  the  loiter  remark,  one  might  have  thought  that  the 
accompaniment  of  the  word  efupnix  would  have  been  precisely  all  t^t  the  Dean 
needed,  to  determine  him  in  favour  of  the  meaning  of  balaneet  in  the  passage 
before  us.  As  regards  the  former,  if  other  words  had  been  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  sense  of  balances,  to  the  exclusion  of  {Vyot,  the  argument  would 
have  had  weight  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  those  instances.  But  the  truth 
is  there  is  no  mention  of  balances  in  one  single  passage  of  the  New  Testament, 
unless  it  be  in  this.    So  that  the  value  of  the  argument  is  just  nothing. 

Ab  condttsions  of  no  little  importance  have  been  built  in  part  on  the  critical 
propriety  of  substituting  the  word  yoke  for  balances  in  the  translation  of  thia 
clause,  it  may  be  useful  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  the  Lexicographical  question. 

There  are  five  words  in  Greek  that  signify  a  balance,  rfnnatmi,  roAavroy,  r«9^<or, 
roBfioSf  and  Ivyof.  Of  these  none  being  used,  as  before  observed,  in  the  New 
Testament,  (except  it  be  in  this  passage,)  it  becomes  us  next  to  inquire  what  is 
their  use  in  the  Septuagint.  And  the  answer  Js  that  rporoiny  is  never  used  at 
all  in  it ;  that  ToAoyroy  and  ratf/uor,  though  used,  are  only  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  weight  (the  latter  answering  to  the  Hebrew  )I3)^  a  stone)  ;   that  the  use  of 

raS/ios  also  is  confined  all  but  constantly  to  the  same  sense  of  a  tonight,  being 

the  usual  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  bptZ^>  and  having  the  meaning  of  a  balance 

once  only,  viz.  in  Isaiah  xl.  12,  where  a  second  word,  beside  the  usual  one,  was 
needed  in  that  sense.  The  usual,  I  may  say  the  constant,  word  in  the  Septuagint 
for  balance  is  gvyos ;  being  so  used  some  nine  or  ten  times  in  it : — among  others 
in  the  above-noted  passage  from  Isaiah,  ru  cnjo-c  ra  opij  TuBft^,  kcu  ros  ravcu 
fvy^;  in  Prov.  xi.  I,  Ziryot  80X101,  roBfuov  Sijcoiov ;  inEsek.  xlv.  10,  ZirxotSuraios, 
/MTpov  Siicaior,  X"'*''^  8i«aia :  where,  as  here,  the  x^*''*^  ^*  ^^  association  with  it ; 
also  in  Levit.  xix.  36,  Hos.  xii.  7,  &c.  &c.  Hence,  if  the  idea  of  balances  was 
intended  to  be  expressed  in  the  passage  before  us,  ^iryot  would  be  of  all  others 
the  fittest  word. 

Thus  a  balance  being  a  version  of  {Vyor  as  legitimate  and  authorized,  in  the 
sacred  as  well  as  the  classic  vmtings,  as  that  of  sl  yoke,  the  associated  notice  of  a 
measure  in  the  hieroglyphic,  just  as  in  that  example  above  quoted  from  Ezekid, 
might  of  itself  induce  a  preference  of  the  former  rendering.  Besides  which  (and 
I  would  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact)  whereas  in  Roman  usage, — ^to 
which  usage,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  apocalyptic  symbols  are  strikingly 
conformed, — ^the  balance -holding  was,  as  will  be  afterv^'ards  shewn,  a  very  com- 
mon symbol,  that  of  a  yoke-holding  yfns,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  altogether  un- 
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the  midst  of  the  living  creatures,  saying,  A  choeniz  of 
wheat  for  a  denarius,  and  three  chcsnixes  of  barley  for  a 
denarius  ;  and  see  that  thou  hurt  not  (or,  rather,  that 
thou  wrong  not  in  regard  toy  the  oil  and  the  wine." 

The  intent  of  the  symbols  of  this  seal  is  less  obvious 
than  of  the  others,  and  will  require  some  considerable 
thought  and  attention. 

A  famine  of  the  chief  articles  of  food  (whether  lite- 
rally taken  or  metaphorically)  has  been  supposed  by 
nearly  all  interpreters  to  be  denoted  by  them  :  their 
opinion  being  grounded  on  these  two  suppositions  :— 
1 .  that  the  choenix  spoken  of  was  the  Attic  chcenix  of 
three  or  rather  four  cotylse,  i.  e.  of  a  pint  and  a  half  or 
two  pints  ;  2.  that  the  notice  from  the  midst  of  the  living 
creatures  respecting  the  denarius,  was  a  notification 
of  the  then  average  market-price  of  the  chcenix  of  wheat 

Now  it  is  observable  that  the  words  uttered  respect- 
ing the  price  of  wheat,  were  words  specifically  addressed 
to  the  rider,  not  to  any  other  auditory ;  and  this  in  the 
way  of  precept  and  caution,  not  of  general  notification.^ 
An  important  indication  this  to  which  I  shall  presently 
again  have  to  call  the  reader  s  attention. — ^Moreover  it 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  though  the  Attic  chcenix  seems 
to  have  been  the  best  known  and  most  extensively  used 

knovni.  Nor  is  it  bo  used  in  Scripture.  In  Jeremiah  xxvii  and  xxviii  we  haye  an 
example  indeed  of  the  prophet  bearing  upon  his  neck  bonds  and  yokes,  in  type, 
jtattively,  of  the  approaching  oppression  and  captivity  of  Judah ;  but  no  where  do 
we  find  the  holding  of  a  yoke  in  the  hand  as  a  type,  actively^  of  oppressing. 

'  T09  oufop  /111  aHuciiirns,  ASiircw  in  the  first  aorist,  as  well  as  in  other  tenses,  is 
often  used  absolutely  for  being  ur^utt,  or  doing  if^ustice.  So  Rev.  xxii.  1 1  ;  4 
aSorwr  aZiKnocern  en,  "  He  that  is  unjust  let  him  be  unjust  still ; "  a  passage  in 
which  no  accusative  follows  the  verb.  In  cases  where  an  accusative  follows  the 
verb  used  in  this  sense,  the  accusative  will  often  be  of  the  thing  in  regard  of 
which  injustice  has  been  done.  So  2  Sam.  xix.  19,  firi  iivniirevs  ^a  rfiaaiatv  d 
Toif :  and  in  the  Phaenisse,  ASiku  ra  r»v  0c »y.  Compare  Euripides  Electra,  190 : 
cfM  Sff  vvrpos  ijiiKus  k€xn '  (^d  Xenophon  Cyropsdia  iv.  5 ;  Tijv  8c  ayopoM  niP 
ovaop  cr  r(p  rparotrcS^f  Kfipv^arv  /itp  r^,  c^,  /iij  aSiicciy  firihtva,  irotKtiM  8c  rout 
KoMfiKovs  8  Ti  cxt(  cicaroy  wpcurifiov.  In  Philemon  18  the  verb  is  followed  by  a 
double  accusative,  of  the  person  and  thing  ;  ci  ri  ff§  rfiuaia§'  "  if  he  bath  wronged 
thee  in  any  thing." 

Mede,  I  find,  takes  the  phrase  as  I  do,  Ne  sis  infustus;  also  JuniuSy  as  Bright, 
roan  says,  and  Arthur  Dent, 

'  It  is  evidently  to  the  same  individual  that  the  first  clause  of  the  words  from 
the  midst  of  the  living  creatures  was  addressed, — I  mean  that  respecting  the  wheat 
and  barley, — as  the  second,  which  had  respect  to  the  oil  and  wine ;  i.  c.  to  the  rider. 
And  as  the  latter  was  in  its  character  cautionary, — "  See  that  thou  wrong  not  in 
regard  to  the  oil  and  the  wine," — so,  we  may  naturally  infer,  the  former. 
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in  the  Roman  Empire/  yet  there  were  other  choenixes 
used  in  it  also  :  not  to  add  that  the  word  is  sometimes  a 
designative  of  measure  in  the  general ;  ^  which  generic 
sense  however,  from  the  specifications  of  price  given,  is 
here  of  course  clearly  out  of  the  question.  Already  Mr. 
Mede  long  ago  observed  on  this  variety  of  size  in  the 
ancient  choenixes  :  ^  and  both  in  a  copious  Memoir  on 
the  subject  in  the  Memoires  de  TAcademie  des  Inscrip- 
tions,^ and  also  in  later  Treatises  on  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man measures  by  Professor  Wurm  and  others,^  I  find 
the  same  conclusion  substantially  arrived  at,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  careful  and  elaborate  enquiry.  There 
seem  to  have  been  three  chcenixes  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  value  of  3,  4,  and  8  cotylse, 
or  half-pints,  respectively  :  ^  the  Attic  being,  as  some 

1  See  Note  ^  p.  156  infrk. 

^  So  Scheidius  in  his  edition  of  Lennep's  Etymologycum  Gnecam,  deriving  it 
from  the  verb  xm**  hisco.  He  defines  it  as,  "  figuni  omnis  excavata  in  quam 
aliquid  infundi  vel  inseri  potest."  Similarly  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes' 
Pluto,  276,  calls  it  ww  wMpi^pts.  And  in  Ezek.  xli.  10  the  Septuagint  tnuisla- 
tors  have  used  the  word  in  this  generic  sense,  Zvyos  8i«aior,  km  /itrpop  tutatov, 
Kflu  x^^'''^  Siiraia  crov  ^/uw  xb  titrpB.  "  Let  there  be  among  you  a  just  balance,  and 
a  just  measure,  (of  length  7)  and  a  just  choeniz. 

'  His  words  are ;  "  Choenix  significat  demensum  diumum,  ifftcporpo^iSa,  sed 
incert4  admodum  mensuri.  Variavit  enim  pro  ratione  gentium,  locorum,  et 
hominum.  ChGenix  militaris  (ut  minores  chcBnices  pnetermittam  opilionum, 
villicorum,  vinitorum)  quatuor  fuit  sextariorum.  Sed  veteri  Lexicographo 
Greco-LAtino  x<^**^  est  semimodium,  id  est  militaris  duplum :  imo  HellenistiSy 
Ezek.  xlv.  10,  11,  x^"''!  est  batkus,  amplissima  Hebmorum  mensura."  (Apoc. 
p.  444.) — Who  is  the  old  Lexicographer  referred  to  f  and  what  the  value  of 
his  authority,  for  the  statement  of  there  having  been  a  chcenix  equal  to  half  a 
modius  r  I  doubt  its  correctness.— As  to  the  contradiction  between  the  first 
clause  in  the  above  quotation  and  all  that  follows,  it  scarce  needs  remark.  For 
if  one  particular  and  small  chosnix  of  wheat,  the  j4ttiCf  was  a  suflScient  day's 
measure  for  a  man's  consumption,  of  course  each  larger  chcenix  of  wheat  was  more 
than  a  day's  sufficiency.  In  a  Commentator  like  Mede  such  a  mistake  is  surprising. 

*  The  immediate  subject  of  the  Memoir  (Tom.  viii.  pp.  377—401)  is  an  in- 
scription on  a  Roman  standard  weight  yet  remaining :  in  part  as  follows  :  "  Imp. 

Cses.  Vespas.  6  Cons Mensurs  Exacts  in  Capitolio  p.  x." — It  seems 

that  there  was  a  correspondence  between  this  weight  and  that  of  the  congius, 
filled  with  rain-water,  as  a  measure  of  capacity. — In  the  course  of  the  Memoir 
the  learned  Academician  observes ;  "  Quatre  mesures  differentes  avoient  le  nom 
de  choenice :  la  plus  petite,  communement  appellee  x"*^^^  Attique,  avoit  trois 
cotyles  Attiques.  La  seconde  en  avoit  quatres.  On  en  comptoit  6  a  la  troisi- 
eme,  et  8  It  la  quatrieme."  The  Academician's  chcenix  of  6cotyle  may  be  neg- 
lected, as  supported  by  little  comparative  authority. 

*  For  example  the  Writer  of  the  Article  on  Chanw  in  Smith's  valuable  and 
recently-published  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

^  It  is  defined  as  a  measure  equivalent  to  3  cotyUe  by  Pollux  in  his  Onomas- 
ticon,  iv.  3  ;  by  Table  7  in  what  are  called  the  Fragments  of  Galen,  and  Table  10 
published  among  the  same  Fragments  from  the  Cosmetics  of  some  one  named  Cle- 
opatra.— It  is  made  equal  to  4  cotylx  hy  Table  5  among  the  same  Fragments,  thus 
comparing  it  with  the  modius  and  se^tariut ;  6  ^odivs  i  Atyvnriot  xai  6  IroXmot 
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would  have  it,  the  measure  of  3  cotylse  ;  as  others^  with 
more  reason  I  think,  that  of  4.*  Besides  which  values 
it  is  used  in  one  passage  by  the  Septuagint  Translators 
as  a  term  answering  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  Jewish 
chomer  ;  *  that  is  as  equivalent  to  the  much  larger  mea- 
sure of  an  English  bushel. 

Which  then  of  these  values  would  best  suit  the  Apo- 
calyptic symbol  before  us  ;  which  best  help  to  a  consis- 

«X«  x^fi^^c^  4i  ^  ^  X^"'*!  (crof  '/3:  (which  Table,  together  with  the  four  preceding, 
I  conceive  to  be  Galen's  own ;  as  they  form  a  complete  connected  set ;  and  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  Fragments  bearing  his  name  in  the  inscription,  TaKnvB  ra 
ao^€trwre  fJMTpww  km  roBfutp  HiSaaKaXia')  also  by  a  Parisian  MSB,  says  Professor 
Wurm,  cited  in  Pancton's  Metrolog.  and  other  authorities.— Once  more,  its  value 
is  stated  at  4  seztarii,  or  8  cotyls,  by  Table  8  in  Galen's  Fragments,  thus  ;  'O 
X9S  ^X"  ^rrpas  Bcfca.  6  xou''^  *X**  ^(^P^f  4{.  4  |f  njf  cx«<  Xtrpop  d  iffuav'  also  by 
the  author  generally  called  Rhemnius  Fannius ;  (but  who  should  rather  be  named 
Priscian,  as  Prof.  Wemsdorf  shows  in  the  Prolegom.  to  his  5th  Volume  of  the 
Poets  Latini  Minorca,)  in  the  verses  following ; 

At  cotyla  cyathos  bis  temos  una  receptat : 

Bis  quinae  hunc  fadunt  drachmae,  si  appendere  velles : 

At  cotylas  recipit  geminas  sextarius  unus ; 

Qui  guater  astumptus  Orwcojit  nomine  chusnix: 

Adde  duos  X0s  At,  vulgo  qui  est  congius  idem. 
Such  is  the  reading  of  the  passage  given  by  ahnost  all  the  Codices,  and  recog- 
nized as  expressing  Prisdan's  view  of  the  choenix  by  nearly  all  modem  writers 
on  the  Ancient  Wdghts  and  Measures ;  as  Wurm,  Eisenschmidt,  Hussey,  the 
French  Academidan,  the  Writer  of  the  Chcenix  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 
&c.  Moreover  in  Isidore's  Origines,  a  learned  writer  of  the  7th  century,  we  have 
evidence  of  the  reading  being  the  one  recdved  by  him  :  as  he  there  (xvi.  25) 
almost  quotes  the  passage ;  "  Sextarius  duanmti  librarum  est ;  qui  bis  assumptus 
biUbris  nominatur ;  assumptus  quater  fit  Gneco  nomine  choenix."  I  learn  from 
Mr.  Arnold  that  in  one  Codex,  followed  by  Endlicher,  there  is  the  reading,  "  Qui 
quater  assumffHs "  in  the  last  line  but  one ;  and  duat,  instead  of  duos,  in  the 
last  line.  Correcting  the  qui  in  which  to  fueis,  and  understanding  chwniees  as 
the  noun  to  dutu,  Endlicher  makes  Prisdan  define  tuchcenis  as  the  third  of  a  xm, 
or  congiua;  i.  e.  as  equal  to  two  Moxtarii.  But  the  weight  of  MSS  authority  is 
greatly  against  this. 

'  The  reason  of  my  saying  so  is  because  the  Attic  chcenix  is  specified  by  Thu- 
cydides  iv.  16  as  the  iifAMporpo^iSt  (so  Heradides  Lembus  called  it,  as  we  are  told 
by  Athenseus  iii.  54)  or  minimum  of  barley  for  a  slave's  daily  sustenance ;  being 
the  same  doubtless  that  Herodotus  also  speaks  of,  vii.  187,  as  the  daily  ration  of 
wheat  to  each  of  Xerxes'  soldiers.  And  we  learn  both  from  Polybius  vi.  39,  and 
Cato  De  Re  Rustici  c.  56,  and  Donatus  in  Terence's  Phormio  i.  i.  9,  that  the 
usual  demensum  or  monthly  allowance  of  com  to  both  the  common  soldier  and 
the  worlcing  slave  was  4  modii ;  and  consequently  about  the  8th  part  of  a  mo- 
dius,  i.  e.  2  sextarii,  or  4  cotylee,  the  daily  ration.— This  is  the  value  given  to  the 
Attic  choenix  by  Dr.  Arnold,  among  others. 

'  To  8«jcaToy  T«f  yofup  x^^^^  "•  where  the  Hebrew  for  x<>*»"l  **  ^?  **  ^'^»  '"^ 
which  is  said  in  the  same  verse  to  be  equivalent  to  an  ephah.  Now  the  chomer 
*TQh  with  the  H,  or  yofup,  is  equal  to  ten  bushels;  and  consequently  the 

choenix  here  used  to  one  bushel. 

Palladius  [Octobr.  tit.  14]  mentions  a  Syrian  chcenix.  "  Tribus  cadis  unanj 
floris  mensuram,  quam  Syri  cAccntcam  vocant,  adjicies."  He  does  not  state  its 
capacity.  But  as  the  cadus  was  a  measure  of  twelve  congii,  and  the  congius  near 
an  English  gallon,  this  Syrian  choenica  may  have  been  of  considerable  size ;  and 
very  possibly  the  same  aa  that  of  the  Septuagint. 
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tent  sense  in  its  several  component  details  : — these  de« 
tails  being,  the  horse's  colour  blacky  the  constant  emblem 
of  distress  and  mourning  ;^  the  rider's  bearing  a  pair  of 
balances  in  his  hand,  the  constant  symbol  of  equity ; ' 
and  the  cautionary  and  directive  words  addrest  to  the 
rider  against  injustice  and  wrong,  as  well  as  about  the 
prices  of  com,  of  which  I  was  just  before  speaking  ? — 
On  instituting  which  comparison  the  horse's  colour,  black, 
seems  at  once  to  set  aside  all  idea  of  the  large  Syrian 
choenix  of  theSeptuagint:  seeing  that  wheat  at  a  denarius, 
or  near  8d,  a  bushel,  would  indicate  an  sera  of  supera- 
bundant plenty ;  which,  however  consistent  with  the 
ideas  suggested  by  the  balances  held  and  the  caution 
against  injustice,  would  ill  suit,  or  rather  be  diametrically 
opposed  to,  the  colour  of  distress  and  mourning. — On 
the  other  hand  the  Attic  choeniz,  or  wheat  at  nearly  8d. 
for  a  two-pint  measure,  that  is  about  20s.  the  bushel,  or 
1 60s.  the  quarter,  though  well  suiting  the  black  colour 
in  the  symbol,  as  indicating  a  scarcity-price  of  wheat, 
would  yet  ill  consist  with  the  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  balance-holding,  and  the  charge  against  injury  or 
injustice  in  respect  of  both  wine  and  oil :  seeing  that 
these  latter  indications  must  be  admitted  to  constitute  a 
most  marked  weakening  of  any  intended  symbolization 

'  So  oira  cura,  aier  luctut,  atrmm  fimu»,  ftc.  As  applied  to  the  hone,  it  occun 
in  the  foUowing  veiy  appoute  petiage  from  Martial's  Epigram  on  the  charioteer 
Scorpus'  death : 

Heu  facinus  1  primi  fniudatus  Scoipe  juventA 
Ocddis,  et  nigrot  tarn  dto  jungis  equos. 

On  Nvhich  says  the  Commentator  Rader,  the  biack  hone  is  used  as  the  fit  asso- 
ciate of  mourning,  u  the  white  hone  of  triumphs  and  joy.— Mr.  Mede,  driven  by 
historical  verity  from  the  idea  of  famine  being  denoted  in  the  symbol,  explains 
the  black  very  singularly  as  indicative  of  the  severe  justice  of  the  emperors  of  the 
times  intended :— as  if  black  ever  symbolized  rigid  justice.  In  this  explanation 
Bishop  Newton  has  followed  Mede. 

*  Multitudes  of  Roman  medals,  of  every  emperor  almost  and  every  province 
of  the  empire,  are  extant,  bearing  the  device  of  a  pair  of  balances ; — generaUy  in 
the  hand  of  some  one  holding  it,  sometimes  independent  and  alone.  And,  not 
even  excepting  those  that  attach  to  the  Goddess  Moneta,  since  the  justice  of  the 
coinage,  as  wdl  as  the  ancient  custom  of  weighing  money,  is  thought  to  be  ex- 
prest  thereby,  they  are  all,  1  believe,  in  symbolization  of  equity.  Indeed  many 
have  the  explanatory  legend  underneath,  **  iEquitas  Augusti."  See  Rasche  on 
Bitanx,  Tom.  i.  p.  1&30. — Bishop  Newton,  in  a  curious  manner,  associates  toge- 
ther two  of  the  most  opposite  meanings,  as  if  both  indicated  in  the  symbol : 
"  The  colour  of  the  black  horse  befits  the  severity  of  their  nature  and  their  name 
(i.  e.  of  the  two  Severi) ;  and  the  bakmces  are  the  well-known  emblem  of  Juitice, 
as  w^ll  as  an  intimcUion  of  scarcity  ! " 
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of  famine  or  scarcity,  not  a  strengthening.^  Besides 
which  there  is  very  singularly  added  a  specification  of 
the  price  of  barley  also,  such  as  to  put  all  idea  of  scarcity 
out  of  the  question.  For  three  choenixes  for  a  denarius 
would  be  but  53s.  a  quarter,^  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Attic  chcenix.  Or,  to  put  the  argument  otherwise,  as 
the  Attic  choenix  was  notoriously  the  fUMpvrfofit^  or  day's 
sufficient  quota  for  a  man,  of  wheat  or  barley  ;^  and  at 
the  same  time  a  denarius  approximately  the  daily  wage 
of  labor  in  St.  John's  time,^  the  price  specified  would 
indicate  that  a  labouring  man  would  gain  under  this  Seal 
a  three  day*s  sufficiency  of  food  by  one  day's  labor. — 
There  remains  the  other  choenix  of  8  cotylae ;  that  is, 
the  double  of  the  Attic.  On  the  supposition  of  which 
being  the  one  intended,  there  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  prices  of  corn  specified,  one  way  or 
the  other ;  that  of  wheat  being  only  somewhat  dear,  com- 
pared with  the  current  price  in  St.  John's  time,^  that  of 
barley  decidedly  cheap  ;  and  the  whole  symbol  apparently 
unmeaning. — So  that  the  choice  offered  us  between  these 
several  different  choenixes  seems  thus  far  in  no  wise  to 

*  Supposing  an  sen  of  famine  to  be  the  main  point  signified  in  the  vision,  the 
rider  must  be  regarded  as  a  personification  of  Pkmine ;  just  as  there  is  a  personifi- 
cation of  Death  in  the  rider  of  the  horse  of  the  fourth  Seal,  the  object  of  which 
Seal  WBB  to  depict  an  sera  of  mortality.  If  so  how  much  more  suitable  a  person* 
ification  such  as  by  Cowper ; 

He  calls  for  Famine ;  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  poisonous  mildew  from  his  shriyelled  lips, 
And  taints  the  golden  ear. 

'  Which,  as  wheat  of  the  medium  quality  was  at  about  648.  a  quarter  in  the 
time  of  St.  John,  (see  the  Note  from  Pliny,  p.  164  infrk,)  would  not  be  so 
very  extravagant  a  price. — ^We  may  compare  what  Eusebius  says  in  his  Chronicon 
(i.  p.  79,  Scalig.)  of  the  famine  that  opprest  Greece  in  the  9th  year  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius.  Atfia  Kara  rrir  *E.WaZa  yrfovorrot  fuyaXs  6  re  <m9  luXiios  l{ 
Mpaxjmif  tvpoBri'  That  is,  wheat  was  at  12  drachme  or  denarii  the  modius,  or 
a  denarius  and  a  half  for  the  Attic  choenix,  i.  e.  half  as  much  again  as  the  price 
in  the  text ;  and  without  any  remarkable  comparative  cheapness  in  the  barley  to 
act  as  a  counteractive  to  the  famine.  '  See  my  Note  ',  p.  153  suprii. 

<  The  inference  has  been  drawn  from  what  is  said  of  a  denarius  as  the  day's 
wages  in  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  Matt.  xx.  2 ;  which  proves 
that  such  was  the  case  in  the  Jewish  province,  at  the  time  when  our  Lord  spoke 
the  parable.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  loose  to  ar^.ue  thence  to  the  general  price  of 
wages  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  that  at  a  period  quite  different.  Yet  as 
it  seems  tliat  the  pay  of  common  soldiers  in  Julius  Caesar's  time  was  a  denarius, 
and  in  Domitian's  time  restored  to  nearly  that  value,  (see  Arbuthnot's  Ancient 
Coins,  p.  180,)  as  well  as  from  other  data,  it  may  perhaps  be  not  unfairly  argued 
that  in  the  provinces  generally  the  free  labourer's  day-wages  did,  about  St.  John's 
time,  not  vary  materiidly  from  it. 

*  See,  as  before,  the  Note  from  Pliny  p.  164  infrk. 
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have  helped  us.  None  seems  more  than  another  to  sug- 
gest a  satisfactory  solution  to  our  enigma.  And  we  must 
pass  to  further  enquiries  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Seal, 
with  the  question  respecting  the  particular  choenix  in- 
tended in  a  measure  indeterminate :  save  and  except  in- 
deed that  the  presumption  must  be  regarded  as  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  Attic  choenix,  from  its  larger  use  and 
greater  notoriety,  as  was  before  observed,  in  the  Roman 
Empire.' 

I  spoke  of  the  intent  of  the  Seal  as  an  enigma  still 
to  be  resolved.  And  the  reader  will  readily  see  how 
many  points  there  are  needing  solution.  Who  the  per- 
sons^ bearing  rule  over  the  Roman  people,  that  are  sym- 
bolized by  the  balance-holding  rider, — by  whom  admo- 
nished in  that  voice  from  the  throne,  and  wherefore  in 
such  terms  about  the  price  of  corn,  and  against  injury 
or  injustice  in  the  matter  of  wine  and  oil, — how,  though 
holding  the  balance  of  justice,  their  influence  such  as  to 
induce  the  blackness  of  distress  on  the  aspect  of  the  peo- 
ple,— and  finally,  what  the  main  intent  of  the  hierogly- 
phic as  a  whole,  and  how  designative  of  some  notable 
cause  and  sera  of  fiirther  suffering  and  decline  in  the  em- 
pire,— an  sera  following  on  that  of  the  civil  wars  of  the 
second  Seal,  and  preceding  that  of  the  pestilence  and 
mortality  of  the  fourth, — all  this,  I  say,  remains  as  yet  in 
obscurity.  From  his  acquaintance,  as  a  cotemporary, 
with  Roman  symbols  and  usages,  the  whole  meaning 
might  not  improbably,  at  the  very  first  sight  of  the 
emblematic  vision,  suggest  itself  to  the  Evangelist.  For 
my  own  part,  inadequately  informed  as  I  was  on  these 
points  when  I  approached  the  investigation,  it  appeared 
all  so  enigmatical  and  obscure,  that  I  felt  constrained 

'  I  had  originally  supposed  the  chcenix  of  8  cotyls  to  be  distinctively  the  one 
used  at  Rome ;  being  led  to  this  impression  by  the  French  Academician's  speak- 
ing of  it  as  a  measure  "  naturalist  k  Roms.'*  But  on  reverting  to  the  Memoir 
I  see  that  he  only  so  speaks  of  it  in  common  with  the  other  chcenixea ;  and  both 
the  more  ancient  testimonies  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Theocritus,  and  also,  under 
the  Emperors,  those  of  Atheneus  and  Galen,  testify  to  its  peculiarly  wide  diffu- 
sion and  notoriety. — Casaubon,in  aNoteonSpartian'sLife  of  Sulp.  Severus, expres- 
ses an  opinion  that  under  the  Emperors  the  tesserae  fnimentarise  distributed  to  the 
poorer  citizens  daily,  "  efuBniearias  esse,"  i.  e.  were  each  to  the  value  of  the  Attic 
ckignijF,  of  the  8th  of  a  modius ;  as  being  the  well-known  ifi*porf»pts ;  and  that, 
the  measure  was  consequently  most  familiar  at  Rome. 
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to  look  for  light  into  history.  I  had  seen  that  the  two 
first  subjects  and  seras,  prominently  set  forth  in  Gibbon's 
philosophic  and  picturesque  history  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, correspond  admirably  with  those  of  the  first  and 
second  Seals  ; — that  namely  of  a  striking  prosperity  in 
the  Empire,  under  a  new  Imperial  line  after  Domitian, 
and  that  subsequently  of  its  first  marked  cause  and 
symptom  of  decline,  in  the  license  and  oppressive  do- 
mination of  the  Military.  And  what  then,  I  thought, 
more  likely  than  that  his  representation  of  the  second 
cause  and  sera  of  decline  should  correspond  with  that  of 
the  third  apocalyptic  Seal  also  ? — As  I  looked,  the  clue 
was  found.  Nor  do  I  know  any  manner  in  which  I  can 
now  better  unfold  the  enigma  to  the  reader,  than  by  con- 
ducting him  through  the  same  process  through  which  my 
own  mind  was  then  led :  first  by  reference  to  the  general 
subject  as  developed  in  Gibbon ;  and  then  to  the  details,  as 
they  opened  before  me  in  other  and  subsequent  researches. 

The  following  then  I  found  to  be  the  second  notable 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  prominently 
set  forth  by  Gibbon,  viz.  the  aggravated  oppressiveness 
of  the  taxation,  consequent  on  a  famous  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Caracalla,  and  especially  as  administered  by 
the  Provincial  Governors.  It  is  in  his  history  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus  that  he  notices  it ; — a  period 
of  repose  intervening  between  the  first  aera  of  civil  in- 
surrections and  bloodshed,  and  the  second : — and  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  it  immediately  after,  and  in  connexion 
with,  his  previous  sketch  of  the  fatal  effects  of  the  ille- 
gitimate power  of  the  soldiery,  and  consequent  civil  wars.^ 
— ^The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  statement. 

*  i.  284.  It  may  be  useful  to  quote  the  passage.  "The  dissolute  tyranny  of 
Commodus,  the  civil  ware  occasioned  by  his  death,  and  the  new  maxims  of 
policy  introduced  by  the  house  of  Severus,  had  all  contributed  to  increase  the 
dangerous  power  of  the  army. — ^This  internal  change,  which  undermined  the 
foundations  of  the  empire,  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  with  some  degree  of 
order  and  perepicuity.  The  personal  characten  of  the  Emperon,  their  victories, 
laws,  follies,  and  fortunes,  can  interest  us  no  ftirther  than  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  general  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  monarchy,  dur  constant 
attention  to  that  great  subject  will  not  suffer  us  to  overlook  a  moti  imporiant 
edict  of  Antoninus  Caracalla  ."—i.e.  as  he  proceeds  to  say,  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  of  Roman  tateation :  of  his  digression  on  which  I  here  give  the  abstract. 
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In  the  original  constitution  by  the  Roman  Republic 
of  its  conquered  provinces,  tributes  more  or  less  onerous 
were  imposed  on  them  ;  the  which,  after  the  conquests 
of  Greece  and  Syria,  had  become  so  abundant,  as  to 
suffice  to  pay  the  expences  of  the  government,  and  to 
allow  of  the  entire  exemption  of  Roman  citizens  from 
all  taxes.  This  exemption  continued  till  the  time  of 
Augustus :  who  however,  soon  after  his  establishment 
in  the  empire,  declared  the  necessity  of  their  again  bear- 
ing a  share  also  of  the  public  burthens.  Thus  thence- 
forward the  provincials  bad  their  distinctive  taxes  to  pay, 
the  Roman  citizens  (among  whom  were  included  at  this 
time  the  Italians,  and  such  other  towns  or  individuals 
as,  like  St.  Paul,  had  become  free  of  the  empire)  theirs : 
the  tatter  consisting  of  custom-duties  and  excise,  (taxes 
the  more  oppressive  from  the  constant  and  pernicious 
habit  of  farming  them)  and  a  heavy  tax  on  legacies  and 
inheritances ;  the  former  either  of  tributes  of  produce 
in  kind,  or  a  money  capitation-tax.* 

During  the  era  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines,  says 
Gibbon,  the  mildness  and  precision  of  the  laws,  ascer- 
taining the  rule  and  measure  of  taxation,  and  protecting 
the  subjects  of  every  rank  against  arbitrary  interpreta- 
tions, antiquated  claims,  and  the  insolent  vexations  of 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  alleviated  the  burthens, 
though  they  did  not  remove  them.  But  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  after  the  last  Antonine,  and  ere  the  rider  of 
the  red  horse  of  civU  war  had  run  his  fuU  career,  they 
received,  so  far  as  the  provincials  were  concerned,  (and 
Italy  a  few  years  after,  losing  its  distinctive  privileges,^ 
was,  like  the  rest  of  the  empire,  affected  by  it,)  a  sudden 
and  grievous  aggravation.  The  emperor  Caracalla  is- 
sued the  memorable  edict  with  which  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated, by  which  the  Roman  City  was  made  co-exten- 
sive with  the  empire  :  an  edict  not  of  liberality,  as  might 
at  first  have  been  imagined,   but  simply  of  avarice  :  for 

*  The  Scripture  reader  may  be  reminded  by  the  mention  of  this  provincial  money 
payment,  of  Mark  xii.  14 ;  "Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  {ini¥<ror,  the  yearly 
censuB,  or  poll-tax)  to  Cttsarf  Bring  me  a  denarius:"  and  Matt.  xvii.  25; 
"  From  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  receive  custom  or  tribute  ?  rt Xij  i| 
'  '  It  was  disfranchised  by  Galerius.    See  Gibbon  ii.  198. 
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it  was  clogged  with  the  condition  that  the  provincials, 
thus  admitted  to  Roman  citizenship,  should  thenceforth 
pay  both  their  provincial  tributes  as  before,  and  also,  in 
addition,  the  distinctive  taxes  of  the  Roman  citizen. 
The  edict  was  compulsory,  and  the  weight  of  taxation 
thus  forced  upon  them  intolerable.  '*  The  great  body 
of  his  subjects,"  says  Gibbon,  speaking  of  the  results, 
^*  was  oppressed  by  the  aggravated  taxes  ;  and  every  part 
of  the  empire  crushed  under  the  weight  of  Caracalla*s 
iron  sceptre.*' '  At  the  first  prolonged  pause  from  civil 
war  it  forced  itself,  as  before  said,  on  the  imperial  no- 
tice :  the  rather  as  just  then  there  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne  one, — and  the  only  one  for  many  years  in  those 
wretched  times, — I  mean  Alexander  Severus, — whose 
character  it  was  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy.  Alexan- 
der mitigated  the  evil,  and  greatly  reduced  the  proportion 
of  what  was  more  properly  the  provincial  tribute.  But 
be  did  not,— he  probably  dared  not, — do  away  with  it 
altogether.  It  was  the  chief  source  of  pay  and  largess 
to  the  armies.  '^  Am  not  I  he,*'  was  his  own  language 
to  the  mutinying  troops  at  Antioch,^  **  who  bestow  on 
you  the  com,  and  the  clothing,  and  the  money  of  the 
provinces?"  His  administration  was  an  unavailing 
struggle  against  the  corruption  of  the  age :  and  for 
what  he  did,  and  showed  that  he  wished  to  do,  he  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  life.  ^'  His  prudence  was  vain ;  his 
courage  fatal."  ^  And  not  only  so,  but  '^  his  attempt 
toward  a  reformation  did  but  serve  to  inflame  the  ills  it 
was  meant  to  cure."  After  his  death  the  evil  soon  again 
became  as  oppressive  as  before. 

Such  is  Gibbon's  account  of  the  origin  and  recent 
aggravation  of  the  evil :  and  he  dwells  upon  it  as  con- 

*  i.  219,  267.  In  the  former  passage  he  refers  to  Dion.  Lib.  Ixxvii,  in  proof. 
See  too  his  p.  282. 

'  Mark  here  a  proof  of  what  was  said  by  me  under  the  Second  Seal*  p.  142, 
to  the  effect  that  the  intermission  of  the  evil  of  military  misrule  and  oppression 
during  the  reign  of  the  second  Severus  web  but  partial. 

*  "  The  troops  blushed  at  the  patience  with  which  they  had  supported  the 
discipline  imposed  on  them ;  and  determined  to  elect  for  their  prince  one  (Blax- 
imin)  who  would  assert  their  glory,  and  distribute  among  his  companions  the 
treasures  of  the  empire."  ib.  i.  275.  The  result  waa  the  assassination  of  the 
Emperor  A.  Severus. 
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stituting  a  further  cause  and  tera  of  decline  in  the  em- 
pire.— The  question  for  us  is  whether  this  may  not  have 
been  the  very  evil  and  sera  prefigured  in  the  vision  under 
consideration. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  thus  much  is  obvious,  that  the 
epoch  well  accords  with  the  chronological  position  of  the 
hieroglyphic  of  the  third  Seal  before  us ;  following  closely, 
as  it  did,  on  the  sera  of  the  Praetorians  depicted  under 
the  second  Seal,  and  preceding  that  of  the  mortality 
under  Valerian,  the  subject  of  the  fourth. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  people  as  affected 
by  the  evil  spoken  of,  its  accordance  with  the  black  colour 
of  the  horse  in  our  hieroglyphic,  —  the  sign  of  distress 
and  impoverishment  in  the  body  politic, — is  also  evident. 
Indeed,  in  the  graphic  description  of  Gibbon,  the  very 
trope  of  the  black  colour  of  this  third  horse  is  adopted, 
to  illustrate  his  subject, — just  as  of  the  wfute  and  red 
(we  have  seen)  of  the  two  preceding.  In  metaphorical 
language  less  characteristic  and  striking  than  that  of  the 
apocalyptic  emblem,  yet  as  regards  the  aspect  under 
which  it  represents  the  oppressed  empire,  not  dissimilar, 
he  observes  thus ;  *'  In  the  succeeding  age  the  noxious 
weed  sprang  up  again  with  the  most  luxurious  growth, 
and  darkened  the  Roman  world  with  its  deadly  shade  J^^ 

A  further  point  of  agreement  will  appear  in  the  iden- 
tity of  those  articles  of  produce  on  which  the  taxation  fell, 
and  those  noted  in  the  vision.  For  the  former,  like  the 
latter,  comprehended  both  corn-produce,  including  wheat 
and  barley^  and  also,  from  such  of  the  provinces  as  best 
produced  them,  wine  and  oU.^ — Moreover  in  the  system 
of  largesses^  as  about  this  time  acted  on  at  Rome,  they 
were  all,  or  nearly  all,  included  ;  and  so  the  evil  aggrava- 
ted that  we  speak  of.  At  first  it  was  otherwise.  For  a 
long  time  com'  only  was  distributed  to  the  citizens.  The 

*  i.  268. 

'  Barley,  as  \reU  u  wheat,  is  specified  as  among  the  tributes  from  Sicily  by 
Cicero  in  his  Orations  against  Verres.  Columella  (in  his  Treatise  De  Re  Rus- 
tici,  written  about  42,  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius)  speaks  of  wine  as  exacted 
from  the  Cyclades,  Gaul,  and  Portugal.  See  also  Synesius  and  Cassiodonis  in 
Burmann  de  Vectigal. 

'  The  laws  ordaining  this  distribution  of  com  to  the  poorer  citizens,  gratui- 
tously, or  at  a  trifling  price,  were  called  f^ef  frumentaruB,  corn-laws.  The 
first  was  the  Lex  Sempronia  by  the  famous  T.  S.  Gracchus.     Under  the  emperors 
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largess  of  oil  given  on  one  occasion  by  Julius  Csesar  was 
an  extraordinary  donative,  and  notrepeated.  Again,  when 
Augustus  was  petitioned  to  supply  them  with  imne,  he  de- 
clined. In  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  however,  father 
to  Caracalla,  a  largess  of  oi7  was  again  accorded ;  and,  after 
a  short  intermission  under  Elagabalus,  the  donative  re- 
newed and  established  by  Alexander  Severus.  Shortly  after 
which  vnne  was  also  granted  to  them  by  Aurelian.*  And 
thus  just  about  the  time  we  speak  of,  not  only  had  all  the 
four  items  of  taxation  mentioned  in  the  vision  come  regu- 
larly into  requisition  from  the  vectigales  or  produce-paying 
provinces,  but  three  out  of  the  four  had  received  aggrava- 
tion from  the  system  of  largess  above  mentioned,  and  pre- 
sently after  the  fourth  also.  '*  We  shall  be  too  often  sum- 
moned/' says  the  historian,  *^  to  explain  the  land-tax,  the 
capitation,  and  the  heavy  contributions  of  com,  wine»  oil^ 
and  meat,  exacted  from  the  provinces  for  the  use  of  the 
court,  the  army,  and  the  capital.** ' — Here,  I  say,  is  another 
correspondency  with  the  symbols  of  the  seal  before  us. 

But  what  of  the  agents  in  these  oppressions  ?  and  were 
they  persons  such  as  to  answer  to  the  rider  of  the  black 
horse  as  an  impersonator ; — him  to  whom  the  characteris- 
tics eittAched^Jirst  of  being  charged  against  injuring,  and 
charged  as  to  price,  in  respect  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  from 
the  midst  of  the  living  creatures ;  secondly  of  bearing  in 
his  hand  a  pair  of  balances  ?     This  is  the  next  question. 

The  agency,  as  already  intimated,  under  the  emperors, 
was  that  of  the  provincial  Presidents^  Proconsuls,  or 
Proprietors,^  To  them,  as  to  the  Praetors  and  Quaestors 

tiiere  was  drawn  up  a  Canon  ^rumeniariui,  stating  the  quantity  of  corn  that  each 
province  was  to  pay.  This  com  was  laid  up  in  public  granaries,  both  at  Rome 
and  in  the  provinces ;  from  whence  it  was  given  out  by  the  proper  officers  to  the 
people  and  soldiers. 

^  He  said  it  was  sufficient  to  have  provided  aqueducts  that  furnished  them  with 
good  water.  (Suetonius  c.  42.)  Similarly  it  was  said  by  Pescennius  Niger, 
about  two  centuries  afterwards,  to  his  mutinying  troops  in  Egypt,  "Nilum 
babetis,  et  vinum  quaeritis?  " 

'  Vopiscus  (a  vmter  of  the  time  of  Constantius)  says  of  Aurelian  (c.  28), 
"  Statuerat  vinum  gratuitum  populo  Romano  dare  ;  ut  quemadmodum  oleum, 
et  panls,  et  porcina  gratuita  prseberentur,  sic  etiam  vinum  daretur."        '  Ibid. 

*  Sigonius  de  Provinc.  ii.  5,  arranges  the  duties  of  the  Provincial  Prsesides  or 
Proconsuls  under  three  chief  heads ; — ^that  concerning  the^uf,  or  judicial  mat- 
ters,—that  concerning  the  re#yyvmmtorta,  or  com,^and  that  concerning  tfie 
miliiary  of  the  province. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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of  the  old  Republic  before  them,  was  now  entrusted  in 
each  province  the  collection  of  the  produce  and  the  re- 
venue.— Now,  respecting  persons  in  offices  of  this 
nature,  it  could  not  but  be  obvious  that,  as  opportuni* 
ties  abounded  for  exaction, — more  especially  in  respect 
of  the  payments  in  kind,  or  of  purchases  in  kind/  when 
extra  supplies,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  required  by 
the  sovereign  government  at  Rome, — so  it  was  to  be 
expected  that,  unless  rigorously  checked,  abuse  of  those 
opportunities  would  follow.  In  early  times  this  forced 
itself  on  the  notice  of  the  Roman  Senate  and  people ; 
and  precautionary  laws  were  enacted  by  them,  laws 
adopted  and  added  to  subsequently  by  the  emperors. 
They  were  styled  laws  de  repetundis^  or  against  extortion 
and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  governors ;  ^ 
and  in  their  general  charges  against  injustice  well  cor- 
responded, it  wiU  be  observed,  with  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  monition  to  the  rider  in  the  text. — Besides 
which,  and  with  the  same  object  of  preventing  injustice, 
particular  precautionary  provisions  were  sometimes,  in 
other  laws,  made  against  it ;  especially  by  naming  the 
price  at  which  the  governor  was  to  rate  and  purchase. 
I  may  cite  as  a  specimen  the  Cassian  frumentarian  law. 
And  really  the  expressions  in  it  are  so  remarkably  simi- 
lar to  the  words  pronounced  in  the  apocalyptic  vision 
by  the  voice  from  the  midst  of  the  four  living  creatures, 

1  Middleton  in  his  life  of  Cicero,  speaking  of  Sicily,  observes  that  the  tenth  of 
the  com  in  all  the  conquered  towns  of  Sicily  belonged  to  the  Romans ;  which 
was  usually  gathered  in  kind,  and  sent  to  Rome :  and  that,  as  this  was  insuffi- 
cient ibr  the  public  use,  the  Praetors  had  an  appointment  also  of  money  ftom  the 
treuury,  to  purchase  such  fiirther  stores  as  were  necessary  for  the  current  year. 
Money  payments  were,  however,  sometimes  taken  by  the  Governor,  in  lieu  of 
payments  in  kind:  "a  method,"  says  Gibbon,  (iii.  86)  "susceptible  of  the 
utmost  Utitude,  and  of  the  utmost  strictness :  and  which,  in  a  corrupt  and  ab- 
solute monarchy,  must  introduce  a  perpetual  contest  between  the  power  of  op- 
pression and  the  arts  of  fraud." 

^  In  the  times  of  the  Republic  there  wereenactedthefoUowinglawsder^petufidit; 

U.  C.  604  Lex  Calpurina;  by  which  trials  for  extortion  were  made  one  of  the 

four  QuKstiones  perpetue :  i.  e.  one  of  the  six  Judicial  PraetoiB, 

annually  chosen,  was  through  the  year  to  devote  himself  to  the 

trial  of  these  causes. 

— 627  Lex  Junta ;  by  which,  besides  the  Uiii  iniimatio,  and  damages,  the 

officer  convicted  was  to  suffer  banishment. 
-^683  Lex  AcUia;   by  which  no  second  hearing  was  allowed;  but  which 

was  repealed  presently  after  by  the  Lem  Serviiia. 
—694  Lex  Julia,  by  Julius  Caesar;  of  which  there  were  above  100  heads, 
some  very  serere. 
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— SO  illustrative  of  their  preceptive  and  admonitory  cha- 
racteri  and  of  the  use  and  meaning  in  that  character  of 
the  charge  they  contain  as  to  the  price  of  corn,^  as  to 
seem  like  an  actual  comment  of  explanation  on  them. 
It  having  been  enacted,  at  the  instance  of  Cassius,  that 
800,000  modii  of  wheat  should  be  bought  for  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome  by  the  provincial  authorities,  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  it  (about  the  fair  market-price  evidently)  was 
by  the  legislating  supreme  government  enjoined  upon 
those  authorities,  in  phrase  brief  and  simple,  just  as  in 
the  text;  ^' A  modius  of  wheat  for  a  denarius!"* — 
Such  was  at  that  time  the  admonitory  direction  of  the 
supreme  government  at  Rome  to  the  provincial  authori- 
ties ;  such  the  naming  of  the  price  of  corn,  and  the 
purport  of  its  naming.  And,  forasmuch  as  both  it,  and 
the  general  laws  against  extortion,  were  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  equity,  they  might  well  be  considered  as  commands 
emanating  not  only  from  the  subordinate  earthly  powers 
ordained  by  God,  but, — as  Cicero  expressly  tells  us  he 
felt  the  obligation,  when  entering  on  his  Qusestorship,' 
— from  Him  the  habitation  of  whose  throne  is  justice  and 
judgment,^  and  who  has  solemnly  declared  himself  in  his 
written  law  against  all  defrauding,  oppression,  and  wrong,^ 
the  same  that  in  the  Apocalyptic  visions  sate  enthroned 
in  the  midst  of  the  living  creatures,  even  God  himself.^ 
The  actual  price  of  wheat,  indeed,  named  in  the  Cas- 

^  It  should  be  observed  that  the  genitive  of  price,  as  we  have  it  in  the  text, 
(xo<y<^  4riT0  Sqyoptff)  is  applicable  both  to  buying  and  seUing.  It  is  used  of  buying. 
Acts  vii.  16,  ciKqcaro  rifAiis  apyvpiov  of  teUing,  Matt.  xxvi.  9,  "This  ointment 
ifiwwro  vpohivai  toXXov"  and  is  genenlly  a  term  of  value, 

'  "  £x  Senates  Consulto,  et  ex  Lege  TerentiA.  et  Cassii,  ....  pretium  con- 
stitutam.  .  .  frumento  imperato,  in  modios  singulos,  H.  S.  iiii ; "  i.  e.  at  a  dena- 
rius a  modius.    Cicero  in  Frument.    Verrini. 

'  He  felt  himself  bound,  he  says,  to  do  justice  in  the  province  "  ^ddam  reH- 
gione,**  lb. — So  Seneca,  Epist.  94,  on  law  :  "  Legem  brevem  esse  oportet  quo 
focilius  ab  imperitis  teneatur,  velut  emissa  divinltOs  vox  sit."  In  Homer  0c/Aircs, 
says  Daubuz,  signifies  both  the  oracles  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  a  king.  And  so 
Hooker,  in  a  celebrated  passage  ;  "  Of  law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged  than 
that  her  seat  is  in  the  bosom  of  God,"  &c.  Eccl.  Pol.  Book  i.     *  Ps.  Ixxxix.  14. 

*  "Thou  Shalt  not  steal."  Thou  shalt  not  defraud.  "A just  weight  and 
a  just  balance  are  from  the  Lord."  And  Deut.  xxv.  13,  "  Thou  shalt  not  have  in 
thy  bag  divers  weights ;  "  (Hebr.  a  stone  and  a  stone)  one,  heavy,  to  buy  with, — 
another,  light,  to  sell  with  :  but  only  "  one  stone,"  or  one  true  weight. 

*  Compare  Numb.  vii.  89;  "When  Moses  went  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  then  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  to  himfirom  off  the  mercy- 
seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  from  between  the  two  Cherubim." 
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sian  law,  varied  greatly  from  the  one  mentioned  here  ; 
the  former  being  a  modius  for  a  denarius,  the  latter  a 
chcsnix^  or  eighth  part  of  a  modiuSf  for  it :  that  is  if  we 
follow  the  most  natural  hypothesis  about  the  chcenix, 
and  suppose  the  Attic  to  be  the  one  intended.'  But  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  as  time  went  on,  and  the  re- 
public passed  into  an  empire,  and  the  empire  became 
settled  and  mature,  great  changes  took  place  in  the  price 
of  corn  throughout  the  Roman  empire :  under  which 
circumstances  changes  proportionate,  of  course,  occurred 
in  the  amount  of  price  equitably  dictated  to  the  provin- 
cial Governors,  in  the  laws  of  equitable  Emperors,  at 
which  to  estimate  and  to  buy.*  Of  the  average  price  at 
a  period  not  very  long  before  the  Apocalyptic  vision  we 
find  an  authentic  record  in  the  elder  Pliny,  who  died 
A.D.  79,  two  years  only  before  Domitian's  accession  ; 
stating  it  as  then  about  three  denarii  the  modius,  or 
three  times  greater  than  in  the  age  of  Cassius.^     This 

'  Definite  pretio/'  occurs  frequently  in  the  Roman  imperial  laws,  as  Bur- 
mann  says  of  the  Emperors  (De  Vectigal.  p.  41 ) ;  "k  subjectia  gentibus  pretio 
dato  emere,  (when  more  com  wanted  than  the  tribute  in  kind  supplied ;  et  eo 
casu  coactos  fuisse  Provinciales  pretio  it  fisco  accepto  frumentum  vendere,  quod 
onus  dicitur  (rtroiria,  coemplio,"  He  adds,  with  reference  to  the  price  ei\)oined 
by  just  or  ui^just  emperors ;  "  Quemadmodum  vero  avari  et  impotentes  Impen- 
tores  hoc  frumentum  nullo  yd  perexiguo  pretio  Provincialibus  extorquebant, 
sic  boni  et  justi  Principes  pretium  congruens  solvi  jubebant"  instancing  the 
case  of  Trajan ;  "  Unde  earn  laudem  Trajano  PUn.  Panag.  '  £mit  fiscus  quidquid 
videtur  emere :  inde  copise,  inde  annonse :  de  qud  inter  licentem  vendentemque 
conveniat."  Of  later  laws  this  is  the  language :  "  Frumenti  pretium  non  justum 
statuere  non  potest  ordo  cujusque  civitatis."    Justinian  Corpus  Jur.  Civ. 

'  The  following  is  the  statement  in  Pliny  (Lib.  xviii.  Cap.  10).  "  Pretium 
huic,  annonii  mediA,  in  modios  farinae  xl.  asses :  similagini  castratae  octonis  as- 
sibus  amplius:  siligini  castratae  duplum." — On  which  Arbuthnot  thus  comments. 
"  He  tells  us  that  the  bread  made  of  a  modius  of  coarse  flour  cost  40  asses ;  of 
that  which  was  entirely  purged  from  the  bran,  or  very  fine  flour,  48 :  and  what 
was  made  of  the  flour  of  the  siligo,  or  the  flnest  of  all,  was  double  of  the  first.  If 
we  proceed  according  to  our  English  manner,  it  will  make  the  peck  of  the  cheap* 
est  or  household  bread,  2s.  6id.,  that  of  the  wheaten  bread  3s  Od.  2tq.,  and  the 
finest  5s.  Od.  O^q." — Now  "  the  assize  of  wheaten  bread  in  London  is  pretty  near 
as  3  to  5;  that  is  when  wheat  is  15d.  the  peck,  the  peck  losf  is  sold  for  25d. 
And,  as  the  price  of  the  middle  sort  of  bread,  which  answers  to  our  wheaten,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  3s.  Od.  2^ — ^reckoned  according  to  the  forementioned  pro- 
portion, it  will  make  wheat  per  quarter  at  63s.  6d.  as  the  common  or  middle  price." 
So  Dr.  Arbuthnot ;  making  the  price  in  Pliny's  time  28.  for  a  modius  or  peck. 

I  may  observe  that  the  proportion  existing  in  his  day  between  the  prices  of 
bread  and  com  still  continues.  Thus  while  I  write,  among  the  Prices  Current  I 
find  wheat  at  74s.  a  quarter,  and  bread  at  9d.  the  41b.  loaf.  Now,  as  a  peck  of 
wheat  weighs  on  an  average  about  1841b.  (Arbuthnot,  p.  89,)  the  weight  of  32 
pecks,  or  a  guarter,  is  18^  x  321b.,  or  5921b.  Of  which  the  present  price  being 
748,  it  is  74d.  for  one-twelfth  of  5921b.  i.  e.  for  49Ib.    Again,  as  the  average 
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price  would  seem  to  have  continued  pretty  much  the 
average  through  the  prosperous  times  of  the  second 
century  :  after  which  it  declined  ;  till  it  stood  at  just 
half  Pliny's  price  under  the  Constantinian  Emperors,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.^  And  on  the 
reasonable  hypothesis  of  the  decline  having  progressed 
nearly  about  one  third  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  third  century,  the  date  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus,  the  price  would  at  that  time  have  been 
about  two  denarii  and  a  half  for  the  modius  of  wheat, 
or  near  one  third  of  a  denarius  for  the  Attic  chcenix. — 
But  how  then  ?  The  price  is  still  altogether  at  variance 
with  that  enunciated  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision ;  '*  A 
chcenix  of  wheat  (not  for  one  third  o/,  but)  for  a  whole 
denarius.**  Is  the  difficulty  then  hence  arising,  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Attic  chcenix,  insurmountable  ?  So 
I  long  thought ;  and  fell  back  consequently  on  the 
supposition  of  the  larger  and  less  common  choenix  being 
meant,  as  its  best  solution.  But  I  had  overlooked  one 
most  important  element  for  consideration  in  the  question, 

price  of  bread  is  9d.  each  41b.,  that  of  491b.  is  about  1  lOd.  Hence  the  propor- 
tion between  the  prices  of  wheat  and  of  bread  appears  to  be  as  74  to  UOd ;  i.  e.  as 
37  to  55,  or  3  to  5  nearly.  I  notice  this  in  order  to  obviate  a  possible  objection  to 
Arbuthnot's  calculation.  The  proportion  seems  to  be  one  in  the  nature  of  things. 
The  calculation  of  prices  from  Pliny's  statement  may  with  advantage  be  made 
directly  in  terms  of  the  denarius ;  the  denarius,  being,  as  it  is  observed  by  Ar- 
butlinot,  universally,  in  classic  writings,  the  equivalent  to  ten  asses.  Thus,  if 
we  take  Pliny's  48  asses,  or  about  5  denarii,  as  the  average  price  of  a  modius  of 
bread,  we  shall  have  5  x|=3  denarii,  as  the  average  price  of  a  modius  of  wheat. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  commentators  on  the  passage  before  us  should  have 
given  collectanea  on  the  subject  of  the  prices  of  com  from  different  countries, 
and  different  ages,  mostly  quite  foreign  to  the  point  of  time  before  them ;  and 
selected  ex  parte,  in  order  to  make  out  a  case  of  cheapness  of  wheat  among  the 
ancients  much  beyond  the  truth.  There  is  one  quotation,  however,  given  from 
a  cotemporary  of  St.  John, — Martial ;  "  Amphora  vigessis ;  modius  datur  aere 
quatemo  :  "  and  Daubuz  reasons  as  if  the  poet  really  intended  to  state  four  asses 
a  modius,  as  the  then  market-price  of  wheat !  "  It  is  mentioned,"  as  Arbuthnot 
observes  upon  the  passage,  ** poetically  !  " 

Of  authentic  remaining  notices  of  the  prices  of  wheat  in  Roman  pre-Apoca- 
lyptic  history,  the  most  notable  perhaps  are  those  of  Polybius,  who  reports  that  in 
the  scarce  times  of  the  second  Punic  war  wheat  was  at  15  denarii  themedlmnus^ 
or  J  of  a  modius  for  a  denarius ; — of  the  Cassian  law,  B.C.  73,  rating  it  at  one 
denarius  the  modius ; — of  Cicero,  in  his  Verrcian  Orations,  rating  it  about  the 
same ; — ^and  of  Pliny,  A.D.  79,  whose  testimony  I  have  above  given. 

'  The  Emperor  Julian,  about  the  midcUe  of  the  fourth  century,  states  in  his  Miso- 
pogon  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  5,  10,  or  15  modii  for  an  aureus,  according  as 
it  was  a  time  of  plenty  or  scarcity.  Now  the  aureus  equalled  at  that  time  Us. 
"  Whence,"  says  Gibbon,  "  and  from  collateral  sources,  I  conclude  that  under 
Constantine's  successors  the  moderate  price  was  about  32s.  a  quarter:"  i.  e. 
just  half  the  price  of  Pliny  — Prices  probably  attained  their  maximum  in  the 
Roman  empire  about  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
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and  which  at  once  sets  all  right ;  viz.  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  denarius,  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  depicted  in 
the  vision.  For  so  it  is,  as  I  now  find,  that  though 
the  denarius  for  centuries  previous,  under  both  Republic 
and  Emperors,  had  been  always  scrupulously  coined  of 
pure  silver,  yet  from  the  commencement  of  the  third 
century,  it  began  to  be  graduaUy  more  and  more 
adulterated  ;  to  the  value  of  one»Jialf  in  the  reign  of  the 
first  Severus,  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  to 
the  value  of  just  two^thirds}  So  that  as  under  that 
last-mentioned  prince  the  denarius  had  but  one  third 
the  silver,  and  consequently  but  one  third  the  value,  of 
the  older  and  standard  denarius,  the  Apocalyptic  charge, 
''Acboenixof  wheat  for  a  denarius,"  proves  to  have 
given  the  literally  true  expression  of  its  average  price  at 
that  particular  sera.  ^     Surely  the  coincidence  must  be 

*  In  proof  I  subjoin  extracts  to  this  effect  from  Professor  Wunn's  Book  on  the 
Ancient  Weights  and  Measures ;  and  from  Eckhel. 

1.  JVurmt  p.  30.  "  Ex  accuratiori  examini  subjectis  compluribus  denariis 
Darcet  invenit>loreii/«  Republicd  eonim  argenti  puritatem  adscendissead  0.  998» 
(positi  integritate  absoluUs  ] ,)  donee  paulatim  ad  0. 965  deprimeretur.  In  Au- 
gust! quodam  denario  Bouterone  reperit  argenti  puritatem  =0.  9826.  Sub  pri- 
mis  imperatoribus  imminuta  parumper  puritas  sic  satis  sibi  constitit  ad  Severum 
usque.  Posteriores  enim  imperatores  monetam  mirum  in  modum  corrumpere 
ausi,  quo  lucraretur  erarium :  unde  puritas  denariorum  Septimio  Severo  impe- 
rante  recidit  ad  0.  494,  sive  ad  \\.  Caracalla  novum  monetse  genus  excudit, 
modulo  nu^ori,  argento  deteiiori ;  quanquam  cum  successoribus  nummos  quo- 
que  ex  veteri  instituto  ferire  perrexit.  Sub  Alexandro  Severo  nummi  quidem 
pondere  antiquis  pares ;  sed  nonnui  tertiam  iis  argenii  partem  inette  ezpertus 
est  Savotus.  Nummorum  Gallieni  puritatem  Letronne  ait  fuisse  0.  339,  sive 
circiter  ^ ;  Bimardus  adeo  =e  0.  200,  sive  {.  A  Claudio  Gothico  usque  ad  Dio> 
cletianum  Romse  exulat  argentum  ;  ut  nonnisi  rarissimi  sint  nummi  argentei, 
iique  valde  impuri.    Cum  Diodetiano  redit  moneta  argentea." 

2.  Eckhei,  Vol.  i.  Prolegom.  p.  xxvii.  "  Alexander  Severus  veteris  forme 
argenteos  sic  corrupit,  ut  etsi  pondere  k  veteribus  non  differrent,  tamen  fumniti 
tertiam  argenti  portUmem  in  iis  inette  expertus  est  Savotus."  At  p.  xxxvii.  he  says 
that  this  adulteration  affected  the  coinage  in  the  Provinces,  as  weU  as  at  Rome. 
"  Adde  monetam  argenteaminde  it  Severo  non  Romae  modo,  ted  etiam  in  provinciis, 
si  qua  adhuc  in  his  signata  fuit,  vilioris  metalli  admixtidhe  pessim^  corruptam.*' 

Niebuhr  also  remarks  on  this,  in  his  History  of  Rome  (Ed.  Schmitz)  Vol.  U. 
p.  358.  Ducange  notes  from  PoUio  the  brass  denarii  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian, 
of  which  "  sex  millia  solidum  conficiebant : "  referring  to  Leg.  Ult.  Cod.  Theo- 
dos.  de  Suariis. — It  is  by  this  adulteration  and  great  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  denarius  that  the  high  prices  of  produce  given  in  the  Stratonicean  inscription 

o  o 

are  akme  to  be  explained :  e.  g.  Milipieti  KM  unum  *  centum ;  Panici  KM  # 
quinquaginta.  The  inscription  is  an  imperial  decree,  stating  the  maximum  of 
prices  in  terms  of  the  denarius ;  and  is  judged  by  Col.  Leake,  who  gives  it  in  his 
Tour  in  Asia  Minor  p.  331,  to  have  been  probably  of  the  time  of  Theodosius :  per- 
haps, 1  think  he  adds,  of  that  of  Diodetian.— If  the  latter,  Lactantius,  in  his  M.  P. 
7,  both  admirably  illustrates  and  is  admirably  illustrated  by  it.  "  Diodetianus,  cum 
variis  iniquitatibus  immensam  laceret  caritatem,  legem  pretiis  rerum  venalium 
statuere  conatus  est ;  &c." 

'  At  that  one  era  almost  distinctively  and  alone.  For  under  the  first  Severus 
the  current  denarius  would  have  been    probably  more  than  the  average  price  ; 
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deemed  most  remarkable. — Nor,  though  the  compara- 
tive price  of  barley  specified  in  the  voice  from  the 
throne  is  considerably  lower  than  its  usual  proportion  to 
that  of  wheat,  (it  being  but  a  thirds  not,  as  more  usual, 
a  half,^)  is  there  any  thing  in  this  inconsistent  with 
historic  probability:  Alexander  Severus'  large  and 
celebrated  procurations  of  corn  quite  accounting  for  it ; ' 
as  they  were  doubtless  most  by  far  of  wheat. 

Thus  did  the  prices  of  wheat  and  barley  specified  con- 
sist well  with  what  the  Christians  living  in  Alexander 
Severus'  time  (the  same  that  St.  John  here  imper- 
sonated) might  have  heard  addressed  to  the  Provincial 
Presidents  then  in  ofiSce  by  that  Emperor.  And  indeed 
I  think  that  with  St.  John  himself  the  words  enjoining 
them  must  almost  have  suggested  those  Imperial  Pro- 
vincial Governors,  as  the  parties  addrest  under  figure  of 
the  rider ;  just  as  the  monitory  words  of  the  Cassian 
law  might  in  earlier  times  have  suggested  the  Provincial 
Administrators  of  the  old  Republic :  more  especially  as 
there  was  added  that  other  monitory  clause,  in  the  same 

under  GaUienus  less.  See  the  extract  from  Wann  in  the  Note  preceding ; 
stating  the  adulteration  under  the  former  Emperor  to  have  been  to  the  value  of 
but  one  half,  under  GaOienus  of  four-fifths. 

*  Such  was  the  proportion  after  the  ending  of  the  famine  in  Samaria.  (2  Kings 
yii.  I,  16.)  The  same  is  noted  by  Cicero  as  the  proportion  in  Sicily  at  the  time  of 
Verres'  Pnetonhip  (Lib.  iii.  in  Verres)  ;  "  Quatemis  H.  S.  tritici  modium,  binis 
hordei."  It  is  the  proportion  also  in  our  own  country :  as  appears  from  statis* 
tical  tables  of  prices  for  the  last  forty-seven  years,  i.  e.  from  1790  to  1837 ;  the 
eiact  average  proportion  being  as  87  to  160. 

Daubux  broaches  a  curious  theory,  to  the  effect  that  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness  of  bariey  noted  in  the  vision,  as  compared  with  that  of  wheat,  was  a  sign 
of  scarcity.  His  argument  is  quite  unintelligible  to  me,  and  is  indeed  recited 
by  fict.  From  the  above-mentioned  tables  it  will  appear  that  the  lower  or  higher 
ratio  of  the  price  of  barley  to  that  of  wheat  has  no  connexion  either  with  the 
fact  of  plen^  or  scarcity. — In  some  of  the  years  included  in  the  tables,  I  may 
observe,  the  comparative  price  of  bariey  was  much  lower  than  as  1  to  2  ;  e.  g.  in 
1816,  it  was  as  1  to  above  2^.  Fleetwood,  in  his  Chronicon  Pretiosum,  gives  ex- 
amples of  price  from  our  earlier  British  history ;  in  some  of  which  the  proportion 
is  as  low  as  1  to  3,  the  same  as  in  the  text. 

*  It  is  said  that  Alexander  Severus  replaced  the  com  which  Heliogabalus  had 
wasted,  out  of  his  own  money.  See  too  his  appeal  to  the  mutinying  soldiers  on 
the  subject  of  his  procurations  for  them. — ^The  word  used  by  historians  relating 
to  these  is  indeed,  I  believe,  Jhtmentum  ;  a  word  which  would  include  barley. 
But  ■•  the  procuration  was  for  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  the  army, — and  by 
the  former  barley*bread  was  despised,  and  with  the  latter  to  be  fed  on  barley, 
"  hordeo  pasd,"  was  a  military  punishment, — we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
procurations  were  in  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  wheat.  This  would  of  course 
raise  the  price  of  wheat  somewhat  disproportionately. 

Doubtless  it  was  the  despised  bariey-bread  on  which  Christ  often  fed,  "  We 
have  here  five  barley-loaves,"  &c.— Did  the  early  Christians  think  of  this,  when 
they  proscribed  white  bread  (as  I  think  I  have  somewhere  read)  as  too  luxurious  ? 
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spirit  of  equity,  about  the  wive  and  the  oil ;  precisely  the 
like  to  which  seems  to  have  been  often  charged  on  the 
Provincial  Presidents  by   the  juster  Emperors,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Imperial  exactions  of  wine  and  oil,  in 
their  Canon  Frumentarius.'— If  however  of  itself  this 
indication  was  insufficient  absolutely  to  fix  them  as  the 
parties  symbolized  by  the  black  horse's  rider,  the  second 
and  additional  indication  of  his  holding  a  balance^  must, 
I  conceive,  when  conjoined  with  the  former,   have  set 
all  doubt  on  the  point  aside.     For   the  balance,   from 
being  the  emblem  of  justice,^   came  to  be  an  official 
badge  of  those  that  had  appointment  to  the  supreme  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ;  such  as  the  Praetors  at  Rome 
under  the  Republic,  and  the  Provincial  Governors  in  the 
Provinces.     Which  latter  accordingly  used  sometimes 
to  have  a  balance  struck,  over  the  curule  chair  of  their 
high  office,  on  coins  connected  with  their  appointment : 
(was  it  not  like  a  public  profession  of  their  sense  of  the 
duty  of  equity  in  their  administration  ?  ^)  and  together 
therewith  sometimes  also  an  ear  of  com,  or  it  might 
be  a  Roman  measure,   with  reference  to   the  procura- 
tions of     corn   charged    more   or    less   directly    upon 

'  In  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  intermixed  with  stringent  laws  for  the  due 
gathering  of  the  tributes  of  wine  and  oU,  as  well  as  of  com,  we  find  not  merely 
such  cautions  about  a  fair  price  for  the  com  as  were  exemplified  by  me  pp.  162 
— 164  supri,  but  generally  against  all  extortion,  injustice,  and  oppression  of  the 
people,  in  the  collection  of  the  various  tributes.  These  monitory  laws  appear 
from  their  language  to  have  arisen  generally  out  of  complaints  against  the  Im> 
penal  Officers.  A  circumstance  illustrated  by  what  Spartian  (c.  13.)  says  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian's  energetic  proceedings  against  ui^just  and  oppressive  Provincial 
Governors  in  his  reign  :  "  Adrianus  circumiens  provincias  Procuratores  et  Proest- 
des  profactis  supplicioaffiecit  itaseverfe,ut  accusatores  per  se  credereturiramittere." 

L«t  me  here  beg  the  reader  to  mark  the  nice  and  historically  accurate  distinc- 
tion in  the  Apocalyptic  monition,  with  reference  to  the  wheat  and  barley  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  icine  and  oil  on  the  other.  The  price  is  named  for  the 
former ;  because,  besides  the  provincial  tributes  of  com,  a  vast  quantity  had 
frequently  to  be  bought  for  the  imperial  service.  But  the  wants  of  wine  and  oil 
were  for  the  most  part  abundantly  supplied  by  the  tributes,  and  no  buying  of 
them  consequently  requisite.  '  See  Note  '  p.  154. 

'  Beaufort  observes  in  his  Republique  Romaine,  ii.  328  :  (Hague  1766 :)  "  Le 
Gouverneur,  en  prenant  possession  de  son  gouvemement,  y  faisoit  publier  un  ^t, 
k  peu  pres  dans  le  gout  de  celui  du  Preteur  de  la  viUe ;  et  contenant  certaines 
maximes  de  droit,  auxquels  il  se  proposoit  de  se  conformer  dans  I'administration 
de  la  justice."  He  exempUfies  from  Cicero's  practice,  when  he  entered  on  his 
Proconsulate  in  Cilicia.  "  Ciccron  parle  souvent  (e.  g.  ad  Attic,  vi.  1),  del'Edit 
qu'il  publia  dans  son  governemcnt  de  Cilicia,  et  nous  apprend  qu'il  en  emprunta 
la  plus  grande  partie  de  celui  de  Mutius  Scsevola,  qui  avoit  gouvera^l'Asie  avec 
tant  de  sagesse  et  d'^quit^.'* 
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thein ;  ^  just  as  in  the  medals  \^hich  the  reader  here 
sees  engraved  before  him.*  Together  these  several  pic- 
tured emblems  would  constitute,  I  believe,  distinctive 
marks  of  a  Roman  Provincial  Governor :  ^  as  distinc* 
tive  as  the  crown   of  the  reigning   Emperor,   or  the 

^  The  Prafecti  AnvioruB  were  the  officers  at  Rome  that  had  to  watch  over  this 
important  department  of  the  administration  :  (Augustus  himself  once  undertook 
the  office :)  the  Protfindal  Governort,  with  whom  of  course  the  Pnefecti  Annonae 
were  in  communication,  those  that  had  to  superintend  the  matter  in  the  Pro* 
vinces.  Of  these  Provincial  Governors  the  generic  title,  I  believe,  was  Prasidet 
Promnciarum  ;  though  the  appellation  had  properly  a  more  restricted  meaning. 
It  seems  that  besides  the  greater  Provinces,  governed  either  by  the  Emperor's 
Legati  Pro  Pratore  or  the  Senate's  ProcontuUt  there  were  other  smaller  or  less 
important  Provinces.  In  the /ormer  or  larger  Provinces,  besides  the  Propraetors 
or  Proconsuls,  there  were  the  Procwatores  Casarit,  high  officers,  charged 
specially  with  the  care  of  the  revenue ;  in  connexion  however  with,  and  in  a 
measure  subordinate  to,  the  superior  Governors.  In  the  latter  orinferior  Pro- 
vinces the  Procurator  was  himself  the  Priptes  or  Governor.  So  in  old  inscrip- 
tions ;  "  Procurator  et  Prseses  Alpium ; "  "  Procurator  et  Prsses  Provincis 
Sardiniae ;  "  &c.  See  Salmasius'  Note  on  Spartian's  Biography  of  Adrian  c.  13. 
and  Burroan  de  Vectigal.p.  146.  The  latt^  refers  to  Lipsius'  Excursus  on  Tacit. 
Annal.  xii. — Under  these  there  were  of  course  subordinate  officers  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tributes :  "  qui  per  Provincias  mittebantur  ut  vectigalia  tam  frumenti 
quim  pecudum  et  vini  et  olei  colligerent ;  et  qui  vel  k  speciebus  Frumentarii 
dicebantur,  vel  generali  voce  Susceptores." — In  the  Provinces  governed  by 
higher  Officers  the  Procurators  had  jurisdiction  only  in  fiscal  causes,  the  supreme 
Governor  having  the  supreme  and  general  jurisdiction  :  (so  Salmasius,  ibid. 
"Rem  fisci  curabant,  et nullam  niti  tnJ^ico/tMMciitmt  jurisdictionemhabebant:") 
in  the  other  Provinces  tliey  had  of  course  the  whole  jurisdiction  in  their  hands. 

^  They  are  copied  from  Spanbeim  De  Usu  Num.  Diss.  vi.  p.  545.  After 
speaking  of  the  tella  curvlis,  which  the  reader  sees  in  the  first  of  my  engraved 
medals,  as  often  marking  the  coruulare  fastigium,  he  goes  on  as  follows. 
"  Eaedem  sella  eurules  in  denariis  Gentium  Romanarum  ad  designandos  alios 
curules  magistratus,  Prsetores,  iEdiles,  Prsefectes  Urbis :  quibus  etiam  variasym- 
bola  vulgo  adjuncta,  puta  lances,  spicas,  thyrsos ;  idque,  ut  observo,  ad  discri- 
men  eorum  magistratum  quibus  seUae  curulis  jus  competebat.  Hinc  lances 
videas  cum  selU  curuli  in  denario  Gentis  Lidnise ;  adposit^  ad  Pnetoris  aut 
Legati  Pro  Prmtore  officium  indicandum,  cui  juris  dicendi  partes  incumbebanL 
iEdiles  autem  curules,  quos  cum  annona  tum  ludorum  procurationem  habuisse 
nemo  nescit,  et  quos  proinde  Cutatores  Urbis,  annona,  ludorumque  solennium 
vocat  alicubi  Tullius,  frequenter  etiam  sella  curulis,  modo  cum  spicis  k  lateribus, 
modocbm  thyrso  Liberalium  symbolo,  designat ;  sicpt  in  denariis  Gentis  LoUiae 
ac  Valerite,  Eandem  vero  annonoi  curam  innuit  etiam  modhts  frumenti  cikm 
duabua  spicis,  in  denario  Gentis  Livineise." 

The  medals  are  noticed  by  Eckhel  also  in  his  5th  Volume,  pp.  153,  233,  159, 
235.  It  seems  that  the^r^  has  the  name  of  Metellus  Pius  Scipio  Imp.  on  the 
other  side  ;  P.  Crassus  Junius  having  been  his  Legatus  Pro  Praetore,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  contending  for  the  Empire  in  Africa  with  Caesar,  as  the  head  of  the 
Pompeians  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  The  second  has  inscribed  on  its  other 
side  the  names  of  the  Qusestors  Piso  and  Coepio ;  who  were  appointed  by  the 
Senate,  some  time  during  the  Republic,  to  buy  com. — ^The  third  has  the  name  of 
L.  Regulus  Praetor.  The  precise  date  of  the  two  last  is  uncertain. — ^The  last  of 
the  three  medals  was  restored  by  Trajan ;  and  so  probably,  says  Eckhel,  all  the 
coins  of  the  Roman  Gentes ;  as  more  come  to  light  continually.  Hence  the 
rather  a  familiarity  in  St.  John's  time  with  these  official  badges  on  coins  struck 
under  the  Republic. 

'  It  appears  on  the  whole  that  the  balanoe  was  from  of  old  a  Roman  desig* 
native  of  those  officers  that  had  supreme  judicatory  power ;  while  the  charge 
about  the  price  of  com,  and  about  wine  and  oil,  indicated  those  that  had  the 
high  charge  both  of  gathering  the  provincial  tributes  in  kind,  and  of  purchasing 
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public  sword'presentation  of  the  military  commander. 
— Which  being  so,  and  it  being  evidently  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  mark  as  distinctively  as  be- 
fore the  parties  intended  by  the  black  horse^s  rider,  let  me 
beg  the  reader  to  observe  with  what  beautiful  propriety 
they  have  been  all  substantially  interwoven  with  the 
imagery  of  the  hieroglyphic  before  us.  The  balance 
was  that  which  might  appropriately  be  held  in  the  hand 
of  the  rider.  There  therefore  it  was  figured.  For  the 
curule  chair ^  his  very  position  as  a  rider,  being  indicative 
of  authority  and  rule  over  the  Roman  people,  was  itself 
a  substitute.  And  with  respect  to  the  wheat  and  barley , 
and  the  Raman  measure  also  forasmuch  as  the  simplicity 
of  the  hieroglyphic,  which  might  only  consist  of  a  horse 
and  its  rider,  could  not  admit  of  their  visible  delineation, 
the  defect  was  supplied  by  that  audible  mention  of  them, 
on  which  we  have  just  been  commenting,  in  the  voice 
from  the  midst  of  the  living  creatures. 

We  have  seen  what  were  the  professions  of  equity, 
with  the  governors.  But  they  were  professions,  from  the 
time  prefigured  in  the  vision,  almost  always  falsified :  and 
the  injunctions  of  the  law  to  equity,  however  solemn,  for 
the  most  part  altogether  in  vain.  **  Those,*'  says  Gibbon, 
(iii.  87,)  ^^  who  had  learning  enough  to  read  the  orations 
of  Cicero  against  Verres,  might  instruct  themselves  in  all 
the  various  arts  of  oppression,  with  regard  to  the  weight , 
the  price^  the  quality ^  and  the  carriage ;  ^  and  the  avarice 
of  an  unlettered  governor  would  supply  the  ignorance  of 
precept  or  precedent.*' — In  the  which  we  have  the  solu- 
tion of  the  enigma  that  at  first  sight  appeared  so  inex- 
plicable ;  how,  under  the  influences  of  one  that  held  the 
balance  of  equity  as  his  badge,  the  aspect  of  the  Roman 
horse  did  yet  gather  blackness.  For  it  was  but  in  pro- 
fession that  he  held  the  balance  of  equity.  The  reality 
of  the  case  with  him,  as  with  Ephraim,  was  that  de- 

where  more  was  required :  which  combined  indications  meet  in  the  Provides 
Provindarum,  completely  and  akme. 

'  It  may  illuBtrate  the  subject  of  the  Seal,  as  well  as  Gibbon's  language  here 
quoted,  if  we  observe  that  in  Sicily,  when  the  wheat-procurations  were  required 
from  the  islanders,  the  market-price  being  not  above  one  denarius  the  modius, 
Verret  exacted  three  denarii  from  some  of  them  as  a  money  equivalent  for  each 
modiua  due.    Cicero  in  Fmment.  Verr. 
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scribed  by  the  prophet,  ''The  balance  of  deceit  is  in  his 
hands  ;  he  loveth  to  oppress.**  ^  The  taxes,  oppressive 
as  they  were  in  themselves  after  CaracaUa's  aggravating 
edict,  were  felt  much  more  so  from  the  iniquity  of  the 
local  administration  :  and  as  to  the  laws  against  extor- 
tion and  injustice,  like  many  others  which  meet  the  eye 
in  history,  they  must  be  looked  on  rather  as  records  of 
the  crime,  than  preventatives  of  its  commission. 

And  thus  we  see  how  the  voice  from  the  midst  of  the 
living  creatures  bore,  like  all  else,  with  perfect  unity  of 
efiPect,  on  the  main  point  intended  in  the  vision.  It  sig- 
nified an  sera  in  which  justice  itself  would  raise  its 
voice  in  vain  for  the  oppressed ;  the  black  colour  of  the 
horse  indicating  its  ine£Fectiveness.  The  sera  of  Alexan- 
der Severus,  the  same  that  was  selected  by  Gibbon  for 
his  painting  on  the  subject,  answers  exactly  in  this  point. 
His  was  the  last  great  struggle  of  equity  against  corrup- 
tion in  the  Roman  empire  :  and  he  made  it  in  the  spirit 
of  one  who  had  studied  and  loved  the  golden  precept  of 
Christianity, — Do  as  ye  would  be  done  by  1  ^  But  as  we 
have  seen ,  it  was  an  unavailing  struggle ;  and  his  attempt  at 
a  reform  only  served  to  inflame  the  evil  it  was  meant  to  cure. 

It  is  possible  that  the  topic  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  some  persons  asof  insufiScient  importance  to  form  the 
subject  of  one  of  these  sacred  prefigurative  sketches. 
If  so,  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  objector  will 
meet  with  no  sympathy  from  any  whose  authority  is  of 
weight  on  the  subject,  either  amongst  the  ancients  or 
the  moderns.  The  recorded  opinion  of  the  most  saga- 
cious of  emperors,  philosophers,  and  historians,  is  united 
to  mark  the  gravity  of  the  evil.'  More  especially  I  would 

*  Hoeea  zii.  7. — ^The  old  Apocalyptic  Expositor  Tichmiius,  in  bis  6th  Homily 
on  the  Revdations,  expresses  very  much  the  same  view  of  the  symbol  on  this 
head.  "  Habebat  stateram  in  manu,  libram, — id  est  examen  eqnitatis :  quia, 
dumJlngU  sejuttiiiam  tenere,  per  simulationem  Itedit."    And  so  too  Primashu. 

*  "  Leges  de  jure  populi  et  flsei."  says  Lampridius  of  him,  (Ch.  xvi.) 
"  moderatas  et  infinitas  saniit :  "  and  in  Ch.  xlii ;  "  Prsesides  provindarum,  si 
male  [egissentj  in  quadruplum  reddituri,  prseter  condemnationem  aut  peculati^s 
aut  repetundaium."  His  admiration  of  Christian  morality  is  well  known;  and 
will  be  noted  by  me  again  under  the  fifth  Seal. 

*  I  may  instance  among  the  ancients  Cicero  and  Trqfan. — Of  the  former  the 
Verreian  orations  give  a  lively  picture  of  the  misery  resulting  in  a  particular 
province  through  fiscal  oppressions  of  this  kind  ;  at  a  time  when  taxation  waa 
less  oppressive,  and  the  Prsetors  as  a  body  less  corrupt,  than  afterwards. 
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again  direct  his  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
philosophic  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  in  his  digres- 
sion on  the  subject,  just  as  in  that  on  the  Prsetorian  usur- 
pations previous,  seeks  to  impress  on  the  reader's  mind 
its  important  bearing  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire. 
*'  The  personal  character  of  the  emperors,"  he  says, 
**  their  victories,  laws,  follies,  and  fortunes,  can  interest 
us  no  further  than  as  they  are  connected  with  the  general 
history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  monarchy.  It  is 
our  attention  to  that  great  subject,  that  will  not  suffer  us 
to  overlook  the  important  edict  of  Caracalla ; "  ^  that  is, 
in  reference  to  its  oppressive  bearing,  through  the  con- 
sequent aggravation  of  taxation,  on  the  most  vital  in- 
terests of  the  empire.  In  fact  the  decisive  testimony  of 
history  is  unequivocal  as  to  the  distress  that,  not  imme- 
diately alone,  but  lastingly  and  increasingly,  resulted  from 
it.  The  agriculture  of  the  provinces  was  insensibly 
ruined.  Preparation  was  made  for  famine ;  which,  as 
we  shall  see  under  the  next  Seal,  soon  succeeded  :  and,  in 
its  ultimate  consequences,  it  involved  not  the  mere  territo- 
rial desolation  of  provinces,  once  the  most  fertile  in  the 
empire,  but  personal  and  family  distress  also,  such  as  to 
drive  parents  in  numbers  to  infanticide :  indeed  to  an  ex- 
tent so  unprecedented  and  alarming  as  to  force  the  notice 
of  the  legislature  ;  of  which  a  remedial  law  of  Constan- 
tine  remains  the  remarkable  and  authentic  monument.' 

TVq/an  was  wont  to  liken  inordinate  taxation,  in  its  effects  on  the  body  politic, 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which  in  the  natural  body  causes  atrophy. 
"  Exactiones  improbans  et  detestans,  fiscum  lienem  vocabat,  qu5d  eo  crescents 
artus  reliqui  tabescunt."  Hence  his  jealous  watchfulness  against  it.  See  the 
younger  Victor,  Epit.  p.  150. 

In  Justinian's  time  Procopitis  speaks  of  the  taxation  as  a  devouring  pestilence 
on  the  inhabitants. 

This  wiU  suffice  for  the  ancienta. — ^As  regards  the  moderru  I  will  only  further 
exemplify  in  Moskeim,  In  his  Church  History  he  has  one  short  chapter  on  the 
incommoda  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  in  it  makes  the  evil  treated  of  under  this 
Seal  the  most  prominent  subject  of  the  chapter.     Part  i.  ch.  i.  $  2. 

*  Quoted  more  fully  p.  158  Note  *,  supri. — Murphy,  the  translator  of  Taci- 
tus, speaks  in  the  same  manner  of  **  the  rapacity  of  the  Imperial  Procurators, 
as  among  the  causes  that  finally  wrought  the  downfall  of  the  Empire."  Ad.  Tac. 
Agric.  $  34 :  and  referring  to  Tac.  Annal.  xii.  60. 

'  In  speaking  of  a  humane  law  of  Constantine,  made  early  in  his  reign  with  a 
view  to  remedy  the  evil.  Gibbon  observes  as  follows.  "  The  horrid  practice  of 
exposing  and  murdering  their  new-born  infants  was  become  every  day  more 
frequent  in  the  provinces,  and  especially  in  Italy.  It  was  the  effect  of  distress  : 
and  the  distress  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  intolerable  burden  of  taxes, 
and  by  the  vexations  as  well  as  cruel  persecutions  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
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Thus  by  any  one  that  considers  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning, this  aera  of  Caracalla  cannot  but  be  regarded  in 
the  same  light  in  which  it  has  been  delineated  by  the  his- 
torian, as  one  of  the  introduction  of  fresh  and  grievous 
morbific  principle  into  the  Roman  body  politic,  under 
which  it  would  indeed  gather  blackness. — And  who  then 
can  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  subject  deserving  of  prefigura- 
tion  ?  Or  who,  that  it  was  the  very  subject  prefigured 
under  the  Seal  before  us  ?  For  surely  I  may  say,  not  a 
particular  is  there  in  the  emblematic  vision  that  has  not 
been  shown  to  have  had  its  correspondency  in  the  features, 
as  noticed  by  me,  of  this  period  of  Roman  history.  In 
truth,  brief  as  is  the  description  of  the  vision  in  the  text, 
the  whole  subject  of  this  long  chapter  seems  to  pass  embo- 
died before  us,  as  we  once  again  read  it :  "  When  he 
opened  the  third  Seal,  I  beheld,  and  lo  !  a  black  horse  ; 
and  he  that  sat  on  it  having  a  pair  of  balances  in  his 
hand  !  And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  living 
creatures  saying,  **  A  chcsnix  of  wheat  for  a  denarius  ^  and 
three  cluenixes  of  barley  for  a  denarius  ;  and  see  that  thou 
wrong  not  in  regard  to  the  oil  and  wine  I " 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    FOURTH    SEAL. 

^'  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fourth  Seal,  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  fourth  living  creature  say,  Come  and  see  ! 

•gainst  their  inaolTent  debtors.  The  less  opulent  or  less  industrious,  instead  of 
rgoicing  in  an  increase  of  family,  deemed  it  an  act  of  paternal  tenderness  to  re- 
lease their  children  from  the  miseries  of  a  life  which  they  were  themselves  unable 
to  support.  The  humanity  of  Constantine,  mored  perhaps  by  some  recent  and 
extraordinary  instances  of  despair,  engaged  him  to  address  an  edict  to  all  the 
cities  of  Italy  and  afterwards  of  Africa,  directing  instant  relief  to  those  parents 
who  should  produce  before  the  magistrates  the  children  whom  their  own  poverty 
would  not  allow  them  to  educate."    Vol.  ii.  250. 

Ab  regards  the  territorial  desolation  resulting,  he  speaks  in  another  volume, 
iii.  87.  He  states  that  in  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  and  before 
a  barbarian  had  been  seen  in  Italy,  an  exemption  from  taxes  was  granted  for 
330,000  acres  in  the  fertile  province  of  Campania,  that  is  for  one  eighth  part  of 
the  whole  province,  as  being  by  actual  survey  ascertained  to  be  desert ;  and  he 
ascribes  it  to  the  long  impoverishing  effect  of  fiscal  oppressions,  of  the  origin  of 
which  this  hieroglyphic  marks  a  chief  sera. — It  will  be  remembered  that  Italy  was 
reduced  by  Galerius,  before  the  end  of  the  third  century,  to  a  level  in  respect  of 
taxation  with  the  other  provinces. 
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And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale^  horse  !  And  his  name 
that  sat  on  it  was  Death  :  and  Hades  followed  after  him. 
And  power  was  given  to  him  to  kill  on  the  fourth  part  of 
the  earth  with  the  sword, — and  with  famine,  and  with 
pestilence,^  and  with  wild  beasts  of  the  earth." 

There  is  no  research  here  needed  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  symbol.  The  rider  was  not,  as  before,  the  repre- 
sentative of  human  functionaries  and  rulers^  the  permitted 
agencies  for  good  or  evil  in  the  empire, — each  character- 
ized by  their  distinctive  emblems,  which,  though  well  un- 
derstood at  the  time,  might  now  require  investigation  to 
unfold  them.  It  was  a  symbol  of  meaning  as  obvious  to 
the  reader  now,  as  it  could  have  been  then  to  the  seer. 
For  who  it  meant  is  expressly  told  us.  It  was  the  person- 
ification of  Death  I  To  mark  that  it  was  the  actual  king 
of  terrors, — and  not,  as  otherwise  it  might  possibly  have 
been  construed,  the  destroyer  merely  of  political  existence, 
—his  badge,  if  I  may  so  say,  was  Hades^  or  the  grave, 
following  him,  the  recipient  with  its  opening  jaws  of  the 
victims  slain  by  Death.'  The  commission  was  giv^en  him, 
by  the  supreme  arbiter  of  life  and  death,  to  kill  upon  the 
Roman  earth  with  all  the  four  sore  judgments  of  God ; — 
with  the  swordy  and  with  famine,  and  with  pestilence,  and 
with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  :  and  the  horse,  symbo- 
lizing the  Roman  people,  appeared  deadly  pale  and  livid 
under  his  influences;  a  hue  symptomatic  of  approaching 
dissolution. 

An  sera  of  terrible  mortality,  and  to  an  extent  scarce 

1  X^Kmpot  first,  grotty  green  ;  also  pale ;  combining  the  two,  livid.  Its  ap- 
plication to  death  in  either  of  the  latter  senses  is  obyious  and  frequent.  So 
"  Pallida  mors ;  "  Horace.  Compare  x^*P^  ^'»  Homer.  In  these  and  such 
like  examples  the  epithet  of  the  ^ect  is,  by  a  metathesis,  applied  to  the  cautal 
agent.  In  the  text  it  is  applied  more  appropriately  to  the  pnrty  effected.  So  the 
emperor  Constantius,  father  to  Constantine,  was  called  CMorut  from  his  paleness. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  2nd  Book  on  Prognostics,  enumerates  among  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  death,  the  colour  of  the  facial  skin  becoming  thus  green  and  black ; 
TO  XPt'M'  '"'<'<'  { vfiTorrof  Tptxranrov  xKmpevTM  koa  ficAoy  909. 

'  So  tfarorat  ought  here  to  be  rendered,  as  most  commentators  observe.  Its 
use  in  this  sense  is  borrowed  from  the  Septuagint ;  which  thus,  in  near  thirty 
places,  renders  the  Hebrew  *197«  ^  ^oi^  translated  in  our  English  version,  and 

■     • 

without  doubt  correctly,  petiiUnce,  So  2  Sam.  zxiv.  13,  15  ;  ''Or  shall  it  be 
three  days'  pestilence  T"  where  the  Septuagint  translates  it  9cvarot.— Other 
differences  of  translation  from  the  received  version  will  be  noticed  afterwards. 

*  So  Isa.  V.  14 ;  "  Therefore  heU  (nther  kadna)  hath  enlarged  herself  and 
opened  her  mouth  without  measure  ;  and  their  glory,  and  their  multitude,  and 
their  pomp,  shall  descend  into  it." 
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precedented  in  the  annals  of  human  history,  was  here 
evidently  prefigured.  The  question  for  us  is,  Was 
there  then  such  an  sera  in  the  Roman  imperial  history  ? 
And  did  it  follow,  as  from  the  sequence  of  this  vision 
on  that  of  the  Seal  preceding  it  might  be  expected  to 
do,  at  no  great  distance  after  the  time  of  the  second 
Severus  ? — ^The  answer  is  soon  given. 

An  era  in  the  Roman  history,  following  within  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  Severus,  is 
so  strongly  marked  by  coincidence  in  every  point  with 
this  terrible  prefigurative  emblem,  that  interpreters  who 
explain  the  six  first  Seals  of  the  history  of  Pagan  Rome, 
one  and  all  agree,  I  believe,  in  referring  the  fourth  Seal 
to  it.  By  Mede  and  Daubuz,  and  after  them  by  Low- 
man,  Newton,  and  others,  passages  have  been  quoted 
from  cotemporary  authors  well  descriptive  of  its  multi- 
plied miseries.  For  my  own  part,  having  taken  Gibbon 
as  my  authority,  in  illustration  of  the  former  Seals,  I 
prefer  taking  him  also  on  this.  And,  after  all,  who  so 
graphic  an  illustrator  ?  Who  like  him  for  extracting 
the  spirit  of  cotemporary  history,  and  infusing  it,  con- 
centrated, into  his  own  paintings? — He  speaks  then  of 
the  period  from  the  celebration  of  the  great  secular  games 
by  the  emperor  Philip,  a.d.  248,  to  the  death  of  Gal- 
lienus,  a.d.  268,  as  the  twenty  years  of  ''  shame  and 
misfortune,  of  confusion  and  calamity."  He  speaks  of 
it  as  a  time  in  which  (mark  again  the  correspondence  of 
his  figure  with  the  death-like  colour  of  the  horse  in  the 
apoccdyptic  emblem)  '^  the  ruined  empire  seemed  to  ap- 
proach the  last  and  fatal  moment  of  its  dissolution." 
He  depicts  the  various  agencies  of  destruction  consum- 
ing it.  The  sword!  ''Every  instant  of  time  was  marked, 
every  province  of  the  Roman  world  was  afflicted,  by 
barbarous  invaders  and  military  tyrants/' — the  sword 
firom  without,  and  the  sword  from  within. ^ — Famine! 
*'  Our  habits  of  thinking,"  he  says,  "  so  fondly  connect 

'  The  one  associated  in  history  vith  the  era,  so  called,  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
or  usurpers ;  the  other  with  the  captivity  and  sufferings  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Valerian ;  which  unhappy  prince  was  taken  captive  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  and 
died  in  his  captivity.  At  Nakshi  Roustam  there  still  remains  a  sculpture  in  the 
rock  commemorative  of  the  event.  It  is  given  in  Sir  R.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia, 
Vol.  i.  p.  540. 
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the  order  of  the  universe  with  the  fate  of  man,  that  the 
gloomy  period  has  been  decorated  with  inundations, 
earthquakes,  uncommon  meteors,  preternatural  darkness, 
and  a  crowd  of  prodigies,  fictitious  or  exaggerated.*'  Of 
none  of  these,  let  it  be  observed,  was  there  a  notice  in 
the  apocalyptic  vision.  **  But  a  general  famine,''  he 
adds,  in  correspondence  with  that  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted, **  was  a  calamity  of  a  more  serious  kind  :  "  and 
(still  expounding,  though  now  retrospectively  the  vision 
of  the  third  seal)  that  it  was  "  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  rapine  and  oppression,  which  extirpated  the  produce 
of  the  present,  and  the  hope  of  the  future  harvests.'* — 
Yet  again  the  agency  of  pestilence  had  been  prefigured. 
Accordingly,  though  little  aware  in  what  track  he  was 
following,  he  goes  on  to  notice  this  also.  "  Famine," 
he  says,  *'  is  almost  always  followed  by  epidemical  dis- 
eases, the  effect  of  scanty  and  unwholesome  food.  But 
other  causes  must  have  contributed  to  that  furious  plague , 
which,  from  the  year  250  to  the  year  265,  raged  without 
intermission  in  every  province,  every  city,  and  almost 
every  family  in  the  Empire."  During  a  part  of  that 
time,  he  adds,  5000  persons  died  daily  in  Rome,  and 
many  towns  that  had  escaped  the  hands  of  the  barbarians 
were  entirely  depopulated.  And,  could  we  venture  to 
extend  the  analogy  of  Alexandria,  were  statistical  tables 
were  kept,  to  the  other  provinces,  "  we  might  suspect 
that  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  had  consumed,  in  a 
few  years,  the  moiety  of  the  human  species."* 

Truly  the  history  must  be  allowed  to  agree  with  the 
prediction.  If  the  emblems  were  most  terrific,  the  facts 
of  the  history  of  the  period  we  have  been  referring  to 
appear,  if  possible,  yet  more  so. 

There  is  just  one  of  the  agencies  of  destruction  men- 
tioned in  the  vision  passed  over  without  notice  by  the 

^  i.  455. — ^It  was  during  this  pestilence,  I  think,  that  the  infidel  philosopher 
Porphyry  wrote  bitteriy  of  its  incurability,  as  a  consequence  of  Esculapius  having 
been  tdienated  by  the  progress  of  Christianity.  It  was  during  it,  also,  that  the 
Christian  bishop  Cyprian,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Mortalitate,"  of  which  the  very 
title  illustrates  the  imagery  of  this  fourth  Seal,  comforted  his  brother  Christiana 
suffering  under  it ;  reminding  them  that  all  things,  even  death,  were  theirs ;  that 
in  this  world  they  were  strangers  ;  and  that  death  would  but  take  them  to  their 
home  with  Jesus.  .  .The  contrast  is  characteristic  and  edifying. 
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historian^  that  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth.  But 
though  unnoticed  by  him,  it  is  not  unillustrated.  FV>r 
it  is  a  well-known  law  of  nature  that  where  the  reign  of 
man  fails,  that  of  the  wild  beasts  begins  ;  and  that 
they  quickly  occupy  the  scenes  of  waste  and  depopula- 
ion.  '^  I  will  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  from  before 
hee/'  said  God  to  Israel,  '*  in  one  year  ;  lest  the  land 
become  desolate,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  multiply 
against  thee."*  Within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
Gallienus,  we  have  it  on  record  that  their  multiplication 
had  been  to  an  extent,  in  parts  of  the  empire,  that  made 
it  a  crying  evil.  ''  Quando  cum  feris  bella/'  said 
Arnobius,  about  the  year  300,  ''  et  prcelia  cdm  leonibus 
gesta  sunt?  Non  ante  nos?  Quando  pernicies  po- 
pulis  venenatis  ab  anguibus  data  est  ?  Non  ante  nos  ?** 
"  Was  it  not  so  before  our  times  ?"^  He  speaks  of 
these  wild  beasts  as  one  of  the  plagues  with  which  the 
land  had  been  recently  afflicted,  and  of  which  Christians 
were  upbraided  as  the  guilty  cause ;  his  answer  being 
that  the  evil  was  not  unprecedented,  but  what  had  been 
known  before  ever  Christianity  was  promulgated. — 
Thus  here,  too,  is  the  fulfilment  recorded.  In  respect 
of  this,  as  of  the  three  other  agencies  of  destruction,  the 
history  answers  the  prophecy. 

It  remains  to  advert  to  a  critical  point  thus  far  un- 
noticed by  me,  and  one  of  apparent  difficulty.  The 
reader  will  observe  the  dash  ( — )  after  the  word  sword^ 
in  the  verse  as  printed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter ;  and 
also  two  slight  variations  in  it  from  the  received  version , 
viz.  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  on  for  over^  and  the 
placing  of  the  word  kill  before,  instead  of  after,  the 
clause  so  corrected.  I  have,  in  fact,  translated  the  pre- 
position fvt  just  as  most  usual,  and  placed  the  kUl  ex- 

1  Exod.  zxui.  29. 
*  Adv.  Gente8»  Lib.  1.  p.  6.  Lugd.  Bat.  1651.— A  writer  in  the  IiiTestigator, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  314,  infers  from  2  Cbron.  vi.  28,  and  1  Kings  viii.37,  that  caterpillars 
and  locusts  may  be  included  in  God's  plague  of  noisome  beasts  here,  as  well  as 
in  Ezek.  xiv.  15.  And,  while  quoting  from  Arnobius,  I  may  obserye,  that  he 
notices  iocutts  as  one  of  the  plagues  then  recently  prevalent,  p.  4. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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acdy  where  it  is  in  the  original.^  And  the  reason  of 
my  doing  so  is  connected  with  the  critical  difficulty  just 
alluded  to  ;  a  difficulty  which,  indeed,  has  been  hitherto 
quite  a  stumbling-block  to  commentators.  The  clause, 
at  first  sight,  more  especially  as  rendered  in  the  autho- 
rized version,  seems  to  limit  the  power  of  the  agencies 
of  destruction  under  this  Seal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Roman  world ;  whereas  not  a  part  of  it  appears  from 
history  to  have  been,  at  the  time  referred  to,  exempted 
from  the  scourge.  Mede^8  proposed  solution,  to  the 
effect  that  "  one  third  of  the  earth,"  in  the  Trumpets, 
means  all  the  Roman  world,  and  consequently  one 
fourth^  as  here,  nearly  all,  is  evidently  one  that  he  is 
himself  little  satisfied  with ;  and  with  good  reason.  In- 
deed it  is  founded  on  an  assumption  about  the  meaning 
of  the  third  part,  that,  I  doubt  not,  is  altogether  mista- 
ken.' DdUbuZj  after  noticing  the  difficulty  the  expression 
had  given  him,  suggests  that  it  may  mean  the  remainder 
of  men  left,  after  three- fourths  had  been  previously  either 
carried  off,  or  converted  to  Christianity,  during  the 
operation  of  the  events  of  the  three  preceding  Seals. 
Lounnan^  as  usual,  takes  refuge  in  generalities  ;  and  ex- 
plains it,  as  he  would  have  explained  the  third,  or  fifth, 
or  any  other  such  fractional  portion,  as  a  very  consider^, 
able  part.  Bishop  Newton  and  Hales  make  no  attempt 
at  reconciling  the  limitation  in  the  emblem  with  the  uni- 
versality in  the  history,  but  simply  state  it  as  they  find  it. 

'  Kof  fMiy  avroif  §^9ffta  airorrfurcu  frt  to  'nrraprw  nf i  yifa  f r  fo//^at^  ami  cr 
Kifi^f  Mm  tr  tfvory,  nu  bwo  twv  $iipmp  nis  711s.  Of  which  the  authorited  version 
is»  "  And  power  was  given  unto  them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill 
with  swor^,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  death,  and  with  beasts  of  the  earth  :'* — 
mine;  "  And  power  was  given  unto  him  to  kill  on  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth 
with  the  sword, — and  with  famine,  and  with  pestilence,  and  with  wild  beasts  of 
the  earth."  For  avroif  I  read  with  Griesbach  and  Tregelles,  avT^\  "  Power  was 
given  to  Attn." 

*  See  mj  remarks  on  it.  Part  ii.  Chap.  ii.  He  also  mentions  the  rendering  in 
the  Vulgate  Latin,  (a  translation  made  bj  Jerome  early  in  the  fifth  century,)  as 
being,  "  on  the  four  parts  of  the  earth  ;"  inferring  from  it  that  Jerome  may 
have  had  the  reading  of  to  rtrpoMtw,  instead  of  to  rrrapr'op,  in  some  of  his  ma- 
nuscripts. But  in  no  Greek  manuscript  now  extant  is  there  any  other  reading 
but  Ttro^or.  Nor,  Indeed,  if  I  mistake  not,  could  such  a  reading  as  TtrpoSior 
be  admissible.  For,  like  its  equivalents  a  quaternion  or  a  tetrad,  rwrpoBioif  re- 
quires a  plural  genitive  after  it;  as,  "a  quaternion  of  soldiers;*'  "a  tetrad  of 
stars."    A  tetrad  of  the  earth  would  be  a  solecism. 
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Now  it  is  important,  in  order  to  a  thorough  satisfac* 
tion  on  the  subject^  to  mark  this  point  distinctly, — that 
the  nature  of  the  emblem  (quite  independently  of  any 
particular  historical  explanation  of  it)  positively  precludes 
the  idea  of  only  one-fourth  part  of  the  empire  being 
affected  by  these  plagues  ;  for  the  whole  body  politic,  as 
represented  by  the  horse,  appeared  in  the  livid  paleness 
of  dissolution.  And  thus  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  there 
is  some  way  of  explaining  the  phrase,  without  any  such 
local  limitation  attaching  to  it — ^And  how  so  simply 
and  easily,  as  by  translating  and  stopping  as  above  ? 
Of  God's  four  sore  judgments,  (as  they  are  called  in 
Ezekiel,  xiv.  21,)  all  are  described  as  in  action  at  this 
time  in  the  devoted  land.  Now  from  one  passage  in 
Ezekiel,  and  another  passage  in  Jeremiah,  both  admira- 
bly illustrative  of  that  under  consideration,  we  infer  that 
each  one  of  the  four  had,  in  the  divine  appointment,  its 
allotted  localities  of  destruction,  and  allotted  individual 
victims.  The  one  in  Ezekiel  is  this;  "  Surely  they  that 
are  in  the  wastes  shall  fall  by  the  sword  ;  and  him  that 
is  in  the  open  Jield  will  I  give  to  the  beasts  to  be 
devoured  :  and  they  that  be  in  the/orfo  and  caves  shall 
die  of  the  pestilence. ^^^  That  in  Jeremiah:  ''  If  they 
say.  Whither  shall  we  go  forth  ?  then  thou  shalt  tell 
them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  Such  as  are  for  pestilence 
to  pestilence ;  and  such  as  are  for  the  svjord  to  the 
sword  i  and  such  as  are  for  the  famine  to  the /amine  ; 
and  such  as  are  for  the  captivity  to  the  captivity.''^  In 
like  manner  the  sword,  the  famine,  the  pestilence,  and 
the  wild  beasts  had  each  their  allotted  fourth  in  the 
desolations  of  the  Roman  empire  under  this  Seal.  Unto 
Death,  sitting  on  the  pale  horse,  there  was  power  given 
to  kill  on  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth  with  the  sword ; 
and,  as  regarded  the  three  other  parts  respectively,  with 

^  Exek.  xiziii.  27.  Compare  too  Ezek.  v.  12:  "A  third  part  of  them  shall 
die  with  the  pestilence,  and  with  famine  shall  they  be  consumed  in  the  midst  of 
thee;  and  a  third  part  shall  fall  by  the  sword  round  about  thee;  and  I  will 
scatter  a  third  part  into  all  the  winds.'* 

*  Jer.  zv.  2.— I  have  here  inserted  the  word  pntiUnce,  instead  of  death,  as 
before. 

N  2 
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the  other  three  plagues,  **with  famine,  with  pestilence^ 
and  with  the  vnld  beasts  of  the  earth/'  Accordingly  at 
the  appointed  time,  viz.  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  third 
century  J  and  by  each  of  the  instrumental  agencies  speci- 
fied, we  have  seen  that  he  accomplished  his  commission: 
— accomplished  it  fearfully  indeed. 


CHAPTER  V. 

t 

THE    FIFTH    SEAL. 

f.  Thus  in  a  series  of  consecutive  homogenous  figurations, 

— figurations  each  one  of  a  symbolic  horse  and  horse- 
man, passing  forth,  as  I  suppose,  over  the  Roman  land- 
scape, and  repeated  in  this  homogeneous  form  until  the 
mind  of  the  Evangelist  must  have  become  familiarized 
with  them,  and  till  the  obvious  presumptive  solution  on 
the  same  principle  of  the  three  last  must  have  illustrated 
and  confirmed  in  his  mind  that  which  we  have  expounded 
as  the  most  simple  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  first, 
— in  this  series,  I  say,  the  imminent  secular  fortunes  of 
the  great  military  empire  of  Rome  had  been  prefigured 
to  St.  John,  as  time  would  in  its  lapse  unfold  them ; — 
Jirstf  and  under  the  legitimate  rule  of  a  new  line  of  em- 
perors, an  sera  of  remarkable  and  protracted  prosperity 
and  triumph  ;  next^  under  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  the 
sword,  an  sera  of  as  remarkable  civil  warfare  and  blood- 
shed ;  then,  on  a  scale  suddenly  enlarged,  an  sera  of 
aggravated  suffering  from  the  iniquitous  administration 
and  fiscal  oppressions  of  them  to  whom  rightfully  apper- 
tained the  balances  of  equity,  with  a  notice  of  the  last 
vain  reclamations  of  law  and  justice  against  them,  and 

^  the  marked  and  final  triumph  of  official  corruption ; 

^  lastly,  an  sera  characterized  by  the  letting  loose  on  the 

devoted  empire  of  God's  four  sore  judgments,  the  sword, 
the  famine^  the  pestilence,  and  the  wUd  beasts :  under 

^  The  scene  seems  fixed  by  the  yti  in  verse  4. 
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which y  at  length,  its  very  vitality  seemed  threatened,  and 
its  pale  and  livid  hue  depicted  it  as  at  the  point  of  dis- 
solution.—-But  what,  meanwhile,  of  the  Christian  church 
and  cawe?  About  the  time  of  the  revelation  being 
communicated  to  St.  John  in  Patmos,  Christ's  new  and 
heaven-bom  religion,  as  also  the  church  gathered  out  of 
the  world  professing  it,  had  so  far  spread  throughout  the 
empire,  and  so  widely  and  prominently  exhibited  its  ex- 
traordinary pretensions  and  effects,  as  necessarily  to  at- 
tract public  observation,  and  that  not  of  the  lower  orders 
only,  but  of  the  great  and  the  learned  also,  of  philoso- 
phers, statesmen,  provincial  governors,  emperors.  Under 
such  circumstances,  and  long  spared  as  it  appeared  the 
empire  would  be,  through  all  the  subsequent  varying  vicis- 
situdes of  the  first  four  Seals,  would  it  profit,  the  Evan- 
gelist might  think,  by  this  prolongation  of  the  day  of 
its  visitation  ;  and  both  rulers  and  people  direct  their 
enquiries  into  the  evidences  that  Christianity  had  to  show 
of  heavenly  origin,  and,  recognizing  them,  believe  and 
embrace  it  ?  That  such  would  not  have  been  the  case 
during  the  period  of  the  Seals,  as  thus  far  opened,  he 
might  almost  infer  from  the  pictures  of  the  secular  for- 
tunes of  the  empire  shown  under  them.  For  had  Chris- 
tianity been  in  reality  and  in  the  spirit  embraced  by  it, 
the  red,  the  black,  and  the  paie,  would  scarcely  have 
been,  one  after  the  other,  the  distinctive  phases  of  the 
Roman  state.  Christianity  would  have  been  to  it  as  the 
panacea  of  the  evils  of  its  social,  as  well  as  of  its  moral 
system.  Under  its  influence  they  that  bore  the  sword 
would  have  borne  it  as  God's  ministers  ;  a  terror  to  evil 
doers,  and  the  praise  of  them  that  did  well :  and  they, 
again,  to  whom  the  balances  appertained,  would  have 
administered  with  the  balance  of  justice.  "  Truth  would 
have  sprung  out  of  the  earth,  and  righteousness  looked 
down  from  heaven."  And  then,  instead  of  the  four 
sore  judgments  of  God,  the  land,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  have  yielded  its  increase,  and  peace  and  plenteous- 
ness  flourished  within  it. — Thus  much,  I  say,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  St.  John  might  have  inferred  as  to  the  non-re- 
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ception  of  Christ's  holy  religion  during  this  period,  from 
the  very  prefigurations  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
Seals  themselves.  But  now,  on  ih^Jifth  Seal's  opening, 
direct  information  was  to  be  given  him  on  the  subject. 
For  the  vision,  while  primarily  depicting  a  crisis  of  the 
church  during  a  new  and  memorable  sera  which  was  to 
follow  after  that  of  the  fourth  Seal,  retrospectively  inti- 
mated also  its  condition  and  treatment  in  the  Roman 
empire  during  the  period  of  all  the  four  Seals  preceding. 
On  this  fifth  symbolic  vision  we  are  now  to  enter.-— 
And  in  doing  so  let  me  first  and  briefly  call  attention 
to  the  new  and  different  scenery  now  brought  promi- 
nently into  view,  as  connected  with  it.  Hitherto,  as  be- 
fore observed,  the  figurations  presented  to  the  apostle  may 
be  most  probably  supposed  to  have  past  over  the  land- 
scape of  the  Roman  world,  to  which  they  more  imme- 
diately related.  But  when  the  fifth  Seal  was  opened, 
another  and  nearer  part  of  that  significant  scenery  was 
called  into  use,  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  subject 
prefigured.  The  attention  of  the  observer  was  directed 
to  something  passing  in  the  altar-court  of  the  apocalyptic 
temple;  and  this  locality  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  new  vision  as  to  constitute  in  fact  an  integral  and 
essential  part  of  it.  Now  as,  under  the  Jewish  ritual, 
the  altar-court  of  the  literal  temple  was  the  scene  of  what 
was  visible  and  public  in  the  ditrine  worship^  and  there 
were  seen  the  ministrations  at  the  altar,  the  offerings 
piacular,  votive,  and  eucharistic,  the  varied  lustrations, 
the  presentments  of  incense  by  the  people  worshipping, 
and  their  solemn  prayer  and  psalmody,  led  by  the  priests 
and  Levites  ministering, — so  in  this  symbolic  temple  it 
might  even  k  priori  have  been  expected  that  the  altar- 
court,  and  what  passed  in  it,  would  furnish  the  local  scene 
and  indication  of  whatever  had  to  be  prefigured,  as  cha- 
racteristic and  important,  respecting  the  visible  worship^ 
from  time  to  time,  of  Christ's  true  and  faithful  people. 
And  just  such  will  prove  the  fact.  We  shall  find  asso- 
ciated hereafter  with  the  scene  spoken  of,  the  figurations 
of  all  such  matters  as  chiefly  concerned  church- worship  ; 
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— whether  that  of  the  church's  thanksgivings  for  signal 
deliverances  and  mercies, — that  of  the  saints'  present- 
ment to  the  High  Priest  of  their  profession,  when  such 
presentment  of  it  was  distinctive,  of  the  incense  of  prayer 
and  praise, — or  that  of  their  consistent  ministrations^ 
when  others  might  not  be  faithful  in  there  ministering, 
at  the  great  altar : ' — I  say  at  the  great  brazen  altar  of 
sacrifice  ;  that  standing  memorial  in  the  emblematic  tem- 
ple of  Christ^s  piacular  offering,  as  constituting,  to  the 
end  of  time,  the  very  centre  and  essence  of  all  true  Chris- 
tian worship. — ^Thus  in  the  present  case,  as  the  scene 
depicted  was  the  altar^court^  and  the  voice  heard,  a  voice 
thence  issuing,  they  might  be  supposed  to  indicate,  here 
as  elsewhere,  something  notable  and  characteristic  of  the 
times,  in  respect  of  the  Church's  visible  worshipping. 
What  then,  we  ask,  was  the  thing  now  signified  respect- 
ing it  ?  What  the  foreshown  characteristic  of  the  wor- 
ship publicly  rendered  by  Christians  to  their  Lord,  in  the 
next  notable  sera  after  that  of  the  fourth  Seal  ? — This 
is  the  first  point  for  consideration. 

1.  *'  When  he  had  opened  the  fifth  Seal,  I  saw  under 
the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  slain  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held. 
And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  How  long,  O 
Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  avenge  our  blood  on 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  " 

Thus  the  scene  now  depicted  in  the  altar-court  was 
one  not  of  living  worshippers,  but  dead ;  the  voice  heard 
not  of  psalmody  or  praise,  but  of  suffering.  It  issued 
from  beneath  the  altar;  and  came,  as  the  sacred  descrip- 
tion tells  us,  from  ^'  the  souls  of  them  that  had  been 
slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus:  "- 
shadowy  human  forms  appearing  there,  we  may  suppose, 
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>  The  figure  of  an  attar  is  applied  to  the  Christian  Church  by  St.  Paul,  Heb. 
xiii.  10 ;  *'  fVe  have  an  altar  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  the 
tabernacle  ; "  i.  e.  We  Christians,  distinctively  from  the  Jews. 

The  meaning  of  this  symbol  and  iu  apocalyptic  usage,  a  subject  ]ust  touched 
on  in  the  text  above,  will  be  abundantly  illustrated,  as  we  proceed.  See  espe- 
cially my  comments  on  Apoc.  viii.  3,  zi.  1. 

'  So  Vitringa.— There  seems  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  description  of  the 
^ai  appearing  under  the  altar,  seeing  that  the  animal  tout  (^^X^),  or  Itfe,  was» 
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since  white  robes  are  afterwards  said  to  have  been  given 
them :  perhaps  like  those  elohim  seen  ascending  out  of 
the  earth  in  olden  time  by  king  SauL^  There  was  pre- 
figured, evidently,  some  notable  ara  of  persecution 
against  the  church,  from  **  them  that  dwelt  on  the  earth/' 
i.  e.  the  Roman  rulers  and  people;  they  having  been 
raised  up,  apparently,  in  strength  to  effect  it,  from  the 
destroying  judgments  of  the  Seal  preceding: — a  persecu- 
tion of  virulence  such  that  other  visible  worship  and 
witnessing  for  the  faith  would  be  now  suppressed  ;  and 
this  would  alone  remain  to  Christians,  to  offer  themselves 
in  sacrifice,  in  the  cause,  as  well  as  after  the  example,  of 
their  dying  Master;  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  to 
pour  out  their  souls  in  libation^  at  the  foot  of  his  altar.^ 
And  of  this  the  historical  fulfilment  is  most  striking. 
Little  as  was  the  probability  of  such  an  event,  during  the 
desolating  judgments  of  the  fourth  Seal  just  alluded  to, 
the  Roman  empire  was  raised  up  from  its  state  of  im- 
minent dissolution.  ^*  Oppressed  and  almost  destroyed'* 
as  it  had  been,  to  use  Gibbon's  language,  "  under  the 
deplorable  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  it  was  saved 
by  a  series  of  great  princes,  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Probus, 
Diocletian,  and  his  colleagues :  who,  within  a  period 
of  about  thirty  years,  triumphed  over  the  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies  of  the  state,  and  deserved  the  title  of 
restorers  of  the  Roman  world.''  ' — It  is  observable,  in- 

aa  Danbuz  observes,  supposed  to  be  in  tbe  blood ;  (so  Deut.  xii.  23,  ^i  al/ia  ttrrtp 
^  <Kx*V>)  si^<l  ^^^^  ^be  blood  was  poured  out  at  the  base  of  the  altar,  or  upon  the 
altar  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  according  as  the  victim  was  given  for  a  sin-offering, 
or  a  peace-offering.  The  Classics  similarly  connect  the  soul  and  the  blood.  So 
Virgil,  "  Purpuream  vomit  Ule  animam ;  "  and  Horace,  "  Non  vanae  redeat  san- 
guis imsgini/'— In  Psalm  zvi.  10,  4^x^  seems  to  mean  the  separate  ipirit, 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  (^i9C*i)  in  Hades."  In  Levit.  xix.  28,  zxi.  1, 
Num.  V,  2,  is.  10,  Ezek.  zliv.  25,  i^xn  is  used  of  the  dead  bodff,  through  which 
defilement  was  communicated.  *  1  Sam.zxviii.  13. 

'  So  Phil.  ii.  17,  Etw  si  awMvBofuu  ewi  rp  0vo-if  rns  wtartms  6M«r;  and  2  Tim. 
iv.  6,  Etw  yap  ffin  ovcrSo/ioi,  **  1  am  now  ready  to  have  my  life  poured  out  as  in 
a  libation.'*  Compare  also  Rom.  zii.  I,  "  Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice :" 
and,  with  regard  to  the  martyr's  fellowship  with  Christ's  sufferings,  agreeably 
with  the  figuring  of  their  self-immolation  as  on  the  same  altar  that  the  sacrifices 
typical  of  Christ  were  offered  on.  Col.  i.  24,  I  Pet.  iv.  13,  and  Matt.  zvi.  24,  he. 

'  Gibb.  ii.  1 .  So  too  Montesquieu,  ch.  1 6. "  Et,— Gallien  ayant  6ii  tu^,— Claude, 
Aurelien,  Tacite,  et  Probus,  quatre  grands  hommes,  qui  par  un  grand  bonheur  se 
succederent,  retablirent  Tempire  pr^t  k  perir." 
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deed,  that  although  raised  up  in  its  integrity  (saving  that 
Dacia,  the  acquisition  of  Trajan,  was  abandoned  by  Au- 
relian  to  the  Goths)  it  was  not  in  its  unity  ; — a  qmdri^ 
partite  division  under  two  senior  emperors,  the  Augusti, 
and  two  juniors,  the  Cdssars^  having  been  instituted  by 
Diocletian,  as  necessary  to  provide  against  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  that  now  on  every  side  claimed  the  imperial 
attention.  So  that  the  dissolution  of  the  horse,  the 
symbol  previously  of  the  undivided  empire,  had^  in  fact, 
taken  place.  The  empire  under  its  old  constitution  was 
no  more.  *'  Like  Augustus,  Diocletian  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  founder  of  a  new  empire."  ^ — Still  the  resto- 
ration was  effective.  The  empire  revived  in  strength.  But 
it  only  revived  to  exhibit,  in  signal  display,  the  spirit 
of  enmity  to  Christianity  that  animated  it.  During  the 
progress  of  its  restoration,  indeed,  the  Christian  churches 
enjoyed  toleration  and  rest.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
restoration  been  completed, — in  fact,  in  the  very  same 
year  that  that  auspicious  consummation  was  celebrated 
by  Diocletian  in  his  triumph  at  Rome,  (the  last  triumph 
that  Rome  ever  saw)  ^  in  that  same  year,  A.D.  303,  the 
persecution  that  we  speak  of  began. 

It  was  early  that  year,  in  the  royal  palace  of  Nico- 
media,  that  secret  and  ominous  councils  began  to  be  held 
between  Diocletian  himself,  and  Galerius,  the  eastern 
Cesar  previouslj^-nominated  by  him.  Maximian,  the 
other  Augustus,  though  absent,  concurred  in  them.  The 
destruction  of  Christianity  was  the  subject.  *'  Perhaps/' 
says  Gibbon,  **  it  was  represented  to  Diocletian  that  the 
glorious  work  of  the  deliverance  of  the  empire  was  left 
imperfect  so  long  as  an  independent  people,"  (i.  e.  the 
Christians)  *'  were  permitted  to  subsist  and  multiply  in 
it.*'  Then  the  blow  was  struck.  On  the  23rd  of  February, 
the  mission  of  an  armed  force  to  destroy  the  great  church 
of  Nicomedia,  and  burn  the  sacred  books  in  it,  was  the 
signal  for  commencing  the  persecution  ; — a  persecution 

>  Gibb.  ii.  114.— The  epoch  is  an  extremely  important  one,  and  strikingly  no- 
tSccd,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  a  later  apocalyptic  vision.  This  will  appear  in  mj 
Part  iv.  Ch.  iv.  *  lb.  ii.  157. 
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the  longest,  the  most  universal,  and  the  fiercest,  that  ever 
yet  raged  against  the  Christians.  History,  alike  secular 
and  ecclesiastical,  agrees  in  thus  representing  it :  and  by 
a  remarkable  coincidence,  and  as  if  on  purpose  to  call 
attention  to  the  fulfilment  in  this  persecution  of  the  fifth 
Seal's  prefigurative  vision,  a  chronological  »ra,  dating 
from  Diodetian^s  accession,  and,  until  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  tera  in  the  sixth  century,  of  general  use 
among  Christian  writers, — I  say  this  8era,  though  insti- 
tuted for  other  and  astronomical  purposes,  has  received 
its  title  from  it,^  and  is  called  the  Mr  a  of  martyrs. 
Churches  to  be  demolished,  the  Holy  Scriptures  burnt, 
church  property  confiscated,  the  holders  of  religious 
assemblies  put  to  death,  and  Christians  generally  put 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  law, — such  were  the  heads 
of  the  first  edict.  Then  followed  others,  imposing 
penalties  of  imprisonment,  tortures,  and  death,  first 
against  the  Christian  bishops,  presbyters,  and  other  ec- 
clesiastics, then  against  all  Christians,  if  obstinate  in 
their  faith.  In  this  series  of  cruel  edicts,  Diocletian 
declared  '*  his  intention  of  abolishing  the  Christian 
name."  The  fury  of  the  populace  readily,  for  the  most 
part,  seconded  the  declared  intention  of  the  emperor. 
And  thus,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, under  the  rule  of  the  Csesar  Constantius  Chlorus, 
(I  say  partial^  for  Spain  and  Britain  too  furnished  many 
victims,)'  Christian  blood  was  shed  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Roman  world.  And  long  before  the  nine  or 
ten  years  of  the  persecution  expired,  such  had  been  its 
effect  that  the  three  other  emperors,  Diocletian,  Maxi* 
mian,  and  Galerius,  united  to  raise  pillars  commemora- 
tive of  their  success ;  on  which  inscriptions,  still  extant, 
recorded  their  vain  boast  of  having  extirpated  Christi- 
anity.^   For  church-service  the  Christians  now  met  in 

>  The  mm.  is  ttUl  obferved  by  the  Copts  tnd  EUiiopians.  See  Sir  H.  Nicholas' 
Chronology  of  History,  p.  12. 

'  St.  AlbsA,  of  Verulam,  is  oommemonited  as  amongst  the  British  martyrs  of 
this  persecution.  Indeed  Christianity  is  spoken  of  by  some  writers  as  simost 
destroyed  at  thu  time  in  Britain.  So  Echard,  ii.  550.  Compare  Euseb.  V.  C.  i.  IS. 

*  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  found  on  columns  at  Clunla,  a  Roman 
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caves  and  catacombs.     Their  only  visible  public  witness- 
ing for  Christ  was  by  martyrdom. 

2.  *'  How  long,  O  Lord,  dost  thou  not  avenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth?'' — In  the  words, 
**  How  long,"  it  was  yiir^Aer  implied  to  the  Evangelist,  as 
I  before  observed,  that  although  this  persecution  was  the 
first  and  only  one  noted  in  the  prefigurative  visions, 
thus  far  exhibited,  yet  it  would  not  be  then  a  new  thing 
for  Christian  blood  to  be  shed  by  them  that  dwelt  on 
the  Roman  earth,  including,  as  the  words  signified,  both 
rulers  and  people;  but  only  a  continuance  or  repeti- 
tion of  the  treatment  long  previously  experienced  by 
them.  To  verify  this  is  our  newt  object.  And  in  doing 
so  I  must  crave  permission  from  the  reader  not  to  hurry 
over  the  investigation.  A  sketch  of  the  persecutions  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire  is  almost  necessary 
to  our  entering  into  the  feelings  expressed  in  the  words, 
*'  How  long,"  by  the  souls  under  the  altar.  And,  after 
dwelling  so  much  at  length  on  the  secular  fortunes  of 
the  Roman  empire  throughout  the  preceding  centuries, 
it  seems  scarce  allowable  not  to  pause  awhile  on  the  co- 
temporaneous  and  parallel  history,  as  connected  with  it, 
of  the  Church  of  Christ 

Do  we  wonder  that  this  should  be,  as  we  find  it,  a 
history  in  no  little  measure  of  resistance,  pei^ecution, 
and  suffering  ?  The  wonder  will  cease  with  us  when 
the  glorious  fact  is  remembered  that  Christianity  was  in 
its  very  essence  a  war  of  aggression  on  error,  idolatry, 
superstition,  and  vice,  in  all  their  forms  and  in  all  their 
workings :  an  aggression  unprecedented  in  the  world*s 
history;  and  begun  at  a  time  when,  with  growth  of 

colony  in  Spain.    Tbey  are  given  by  Lardner,  vol.  vii.  p.  548 :— also  in  Walsh's 
Book  on  Christian  Medals. 

1  Diodetianus  Joyins  et  Maziniian.  HercuUus  Caes.  Angg. 

Amplificato  per  Orientem  et  Occidentem  Imp.  Rom. 

Et  nomine  Christianorum  deleto. 

Qui  Remp.  evertebant. 

2  Diocletian.  Cies.  Aug.  Galerio  in  Oriente  adopt. 

Soperstitione  Christ,  ubique  deletfk 
Et  cultu  Deorum  propagato. 
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ages,  they  had  associated  themselves  with  all  the  political 
institutions,  as  well  as  the  lesser  individualities  of  domestic 
and  social  life  ;  and  this  in  an  empire  the  mightiest  the 
world  ever  saw. — During  the  supremacy  of  the  three 
preceding  empires,  the  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  Gre- 
cian, it  was  otherwise.  Then  it  was  ordered  in  God's 
Providence  that  religious  truth  should  be  in  retirement : 
on  the  principle  of  seclusion,  not  publicity ;  and  with  self, 
preservation  as  its  object,  not  aggressive  war  and  victory. 
Hence  it  was  shut  up  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Judea, 
as  the  religion  of  a  nation^  not  of  mankind  or  the  world ; 
and  by  all  its  connected  ceremonies,  laws,  and  insti- 
tutions, prohibited  almost  from  extending  itself.  The 
times  of  ignorance  in  the  world  at  large  God  then  winked 
at.  But  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  case 
was  directly  the  reverse.  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,'* — such  was 
the  charge  to  his  apostles  by  Him  who  had  come  as  the 
Saviour  into  this  lost  world :  and  in  it  was  declared 
their  commission  to  go  forth  and  make  war,  though  not 
with  carnal  weapons,  on  evil  and  error  in  its  every  form, 
**  casting  down  all  imaginations,  and  every  high  thought 
that  exalted  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God.**  Could 
it  be  expected  that  man's  corruption  would  not  rise 
against  the  religion  that  disturbed  it?  Or  that  the 
strong  man  armed,  the  Spirit  of  evil,  the  Prince  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world,  when  thus  assailed  in  his  very 
citadel,  would  bear  it  without  the  acting  out  of  the  bit- 
terness of  his  enmity  ? 

It  was  from  the  populace  that  the  persecution  of 
Christian  teachers  and  people  began  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. This  was  to  be  expected.  The  war  was  made, 
not,  like  other  wars,  on  men  in  the  associated  mass  in 
the  first  instance, — the  political  body,  the  state,  the  em- 
pire,— but  over  men  one  by  one  individually ;  and,  in 
every  case,  the  conquest  sought  wais  that  not  of  the  mere 
profession,  but  of  the  heart.  It  was  sought  there  ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  many,  it  was  won  there.  For  in  spite  of 
its  self-denying  lessons,  and  in  spite  of  its  outward  cross 
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of  persecution  also,  there  attended  the  Christian  faith 
those  high  credentials  of  its  truth  and  its  divinity,  and 
that  power  and  sweetness  in  its  doctrine  to  convince  the 
reason,  calm  the  troubled  conscience,  comfort  the  sor-* 
rowing  heart,  and  satisfy  its  irresistible  longings  after 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  after  immortality,  hitherto 
amidst  the  speculations  and  vain  boastings  of  philosophy 
altogether  unsatisfied,  that  with  the  sincere  overcame 
every  obstacle ;  and  led  them  to  join  themselves  in  will- 
ing union  to  that  new  and  despised  body  of  men  called 
Christians,  after  the  name  of  their  Master  crucified  at 
Jerusalem,  Christ  Jesus. — In  every  such  case  new 
tastes  and  principles,  and  by  consequence  new  habits  of 
life,  new  associations,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  old 
followed.  Thus  the  family  first  felt  it.  There  conse- 
quently began  the  first  outcry  and  opposition.  The 
members  of  a  house  were  divided,  three  against  two,  and 
two  against  three.  Then  it  was  felt  in  each  little  social 
circle ;  then,  as  the  numbers  increased,  of  converts  to 
Christianity,  in  the  towns  and  districts  surrounding. 
So  from  a  thousand  centres  the  outcry  rose,  and  waxed 
louder  and  louder ;  **  These  are  they  which  turn  the 
world  upside  down." — ^The  Prince  of  this  world  had  his 
ready  instruments  to  fan  the  gathering  odium  ;  the  JewSj 
scattered  over  the  Roman  world,  indignant  at  the  thought 
of  the  truth  and  salvation  of  God  being  offered  to  Gen- 
tiles;^ the  Magicians  who  found  their  false  miracles 
exposed  and  confounded  by  true  ones ;  the  Pagan  Priests 
and  trades  that  found  their  craft  threatened ;  and,  at 
length  the  Philosophers  too,  indignant  at  their  philoso- 
phy being  expossed  as  foolishness.  Superstition,  with  its 
dark  and  unholy  terrors,  added  to  the  feeling  against 
Christians,  and  gave  it  a  deeper  bigotry.  As  they  had 
no  idols,  it  vilified  tlrlm  as  atheists.^    The  disasters  of 

>  So  Justin  Martyr  in  hiB  Dialog,  ci^m  Tryph.  p.  234  (Ed.  Colon.  1686  :  Ov 
tiurow  8f  ov  fUTwoftaart,  oAA*  w^pas  cjcXcicrovf  cirXc(afiffvot  rorf  avo  'UpowroKnii 
c^ffvf/A^wrc  tis  ireurar  my  yifp,  Xff7oi^cs  aiptcruf  oB^ttw  XP^'^^''^^  m^tofBm,  icoraAt- 
yorrts  rt  ravra  kwtp  koO*  iiftmp  oi  ayvosrrts  ^fias  aweofrtf  Xtyovfftp. 

'  So  in  the  Account  of  Polycarp's  Martyrdom,  §  3 ;  Aipc  rovs  aihovs.  So  too 
Dion  Cassiufl,  in  the  extract  given  Note  ^  on  the  next  page. 
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the  natural  world, — ^inuadations,  dearth,  pestilence, 
earthquakes, — it  charged  upon  them.  It  was  the  anger 
of  the  gods  against  the  Christians. 

From  the  people  the  outcry  against  Christianity  rose 
up  to  the  Cfavemors.  At  first,  like  Gallio,  they  treated 
it  with  indifference.  Then  other  results  followed.  The 
first  Imperial  persecution  of  Christians,  that  by  Nero, 
was  one  of  singular  character  and  origin.  It  was  not 
an  act  of  state-jealousy  against  them.  They  had  not  as 
yet  sufficient  power  or  eminence  to  excite  his  jealousy. 
Nor  was  it  a  persecution  ordered  against  them  for  their 
peculiar  doctrines.  Of  these,  probably,  he  knew  no- 
thing. But  it  was  a  taking  advantage  of  the  odium 
prevalent  against  the  Christian  body  in  Rome,  to  fix 
upon  them  the  guilt  of  a  then  recent  incendiarism  of  the 
city :  the  excessive  hatred  they  laboured  under,  rendering 
them  the  fittest  class  on  whom  to  avert  from  himself, 
the  real  criminal,  that  odious  charge.^ — Under  i)omittan, 
the  second  Imperial  persecutor,  the  case  was  different. 
The  numbers  had  now  so  increased  in  the  empire,  that 
his  jealousy,  being  awakened  by  informers  against  sundry 
classes  as  plotting  treason^  (crimen  majestatis,)  naturally 
directed  itself  against  Christians  among  others.  Besides 
the  usual  charge  of  atheism,  it  was  said  that  this  aspiring 
body  was  seeking  a  kingdom.^  So  the  jealous  emperor 
slew,  in  the  person  of  his  own  uncle  Clemens^  the  Chris- 
tian of  noblest  blood  and  rank  ;^  banished  the  only  sur- 
viving apostle  of  the  Christian  faith  to  Patmos ;  and 
summoned  the  nearest  surviving  relatives  of  Him  the 
Christians  called  their  King.  But  he  found  the  last- 
mentioned  poor  men  ;  heard  that  it  was  a  kingdom  not 


1  So  Tacitus,  Aniul. "  Quot  per  flagitia  invisos  Tulgus  ChriBtianos  appellabat ; 
adding  as  his  own  jadgment  on  Christianity,  the  words  "  ezitiabilis  sapersUtio. 

*  So  Justin  Martyr ;  Koi  ^ii  ocouvorrff  /Soo'iXciar  vymrSomirraf  4/uu,  cutprrwi 
ov^panrtvor  Xrycir  fuias  fivciXif^arf,  4i$uiw  rtpf  fura  Btov  AtTorrtM*.  Apol.  ii.  p.  58. 

*  Dion  Cassius,  Lib.  67,  in  narrating  Clemens'  execution  by  Domitian,  and  tiie 
banishment  of  his  wife  Domitilla,  in  a  passage  already  referred  to  (p.  49,  64 
supri),  thus  remarkably  describes  their  crime;  Eviirtx^ii  8c  ettt^otw  ryuKiifUk 
<i9««n|rof *  ^'  i^s  icai  dXAoi  n  ra  rmv  lovSoitir  i|9i|  •lomAAorrt t  vpAXoi  icarfducaff^. 
flrar*  HQi  ol  liw  tanBoMOtr  ol  8c  r*ir  ypvr  antruMf  c«rrc|n|6iKray*  il  Sc  AofurtKKa 
^npmptir^ti  ;io»or  cif  Hatt^artpMUf,  Of  Clemens'  execution,  I  may  observe,  Dio 
uses  the  word  corca^t ;  the  same  that  is  here  applied  to  the  martyrs. 
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of  this  world  ;  and  dismissed  them  with  contempt.^ 
Thus  far  St  John  himself  had  beheld  the  progress  of 
persecution.  Soon  after,  on  Nerva's  accession,  Chris-- 
tians,  among  other  sufferers  from  Domitian's  tyranny, 
were  set  free.  Against  Christians,  €L8  Christians ^  no 
direct  law  as  yet  existed.' 

About  this  time,  however,  or  soon  after,  the  effect 
on  the  public  habits  and  feelings  had  become  so  striking, 
and  constituted  a  social  phenomenon  so  entirely  new, 
and  on  so  vast  a  scale,  as  necessarily  to  arouse  both  the 
curiosity  and  the  anxiety  of  the  ruling  powers.  The 
governor  of  Bithynia,  the  younger  Pliny,  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan  of  the  temples  being  in  disrepute,  and 
almost  deserted  in  his  province,  from  the  influence  of 
the  body  of  men  called  Christians ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  popular  fury  being  such  against  them,  as  to 
charge  them  with  every  crime,^  and  violently  to  call  for 
their  punishment,  though  on  examination  Uieir  morals 
seemed  to  him  to  be  singularly  virtuous  and  innocent. 
— This  was  an  eera  in  the  history  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Christian  Church.  In  Trajan's  rescript,  the  law 
was  first  declared  respecting  them.  It  had  long  pre- 
viously been  recognized,  Cicero  tells  us,  as  a  principle 
in  the  Roman  legislation,  that  no  gods  were  to  be  wor- 
shipped '*  nisi  public^  adsciti,"  unless  admitted  and  re- 
cognized in  the  public  law.  On  this  Maecenas  had 
strongly  counselled  Augustus  to  insist,  as  a  preservative 
principle  to  his  empire.  And  on  this,  Trajan  seems 
now  to  have  formed  his  rescript.  It  was  true  that  in  the 
subsequent  admission  of  the  Egyptian  gods  and  religion 
into  Rome,  a  principle  of  tolerance  had  been  acted  on 
inconsistent  with  the  former  law  ;  and  the  Jews*  religion 
too  had  become  a  religion  recognized  in  the  empire, 
and  under  legal  protection,  a  *'  religio  licita.''  But  the 
peculiarity  of  Christianity  that  I  before  alluded  to  seemed 

>  Bishop  Kaye,  however,  thinks  that  Nero's  law  was  stUl  in  force  against  them. 
TertuU.  p.  115. 

'  So  Justin  Martyr  and  others  tell  of  charges  made  against  them  of  Thyestean 
banquets,  Ac. 
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to  demand  other  treatment.  Both  the  Egyptian  religion, 
and  that  of  the  Jews,  were  naftonal,— religions  for  the 
people  of  those  two  nations  distinctively  ;  and  not  pro- 
selyting, not  aggressive,  at  least  to  any  marked  or  dan- 
gerous extent.  But  in  the  phaenomenon  now  before 
him  he  beheld  a  religion,  as  before  said,  essentially  pro- 
selyting, essentially  aggressive  on  the  paganism  esta- 
blished in  the  empire ;  and  in  its  pretensions  challenging^ 
and  marching  on  to  be  universal.  His  inquiries  must 
have  represented  the  Christians  as  a  numerous  and  ra- 
pidly increasing  body  of  men  in  the  empire,  separated  in 
spirit  and  in  habits  from  the  common  mass  of  Roman 
citizens  :  a  body  neither  Roman  nor  barbarian,  but  sort 
of  '^  genus  tertium,"  as  TertuUian  tells  us  the  Christians 
were  reproachfully  called  : — being  indeed  in  the  empire, 
but  not  of  the  empire  :  and  constituting  an  imperiutn  in 
imperiOj  a  civitas  in  civitate,  just  according  to  that  Apo- 
calyptic figure,  which  depicted  them  as  a  holy  city^  locally 
associated  with  the  great  city  of  this  world,  but  not 
blending  with  it.^ — ^The  tnysteriousness  of  their  religious 
faith  made  them  of  course  the  more  objects  of  suspicion ; 
— no  visible  temple,  altars,  images,  or  sacrifices  apper- 
taining to  it,  so  as  to  other  religions  :  and  yet  more,  the 
singular  and  unintelligible  closeness  of  their  union  ;  and 
their  obstinacy^  which  was  such  as  it  was  found  no  tor- 
ture nor  death  itself  could  triumph  over.^ 

In  Trajan's  rescript,  the  law  was  thus  far  mildly  de- 
clared, that  there  should  be  no  inquisition  for  Christians 
by  the  public  officers ;  but  that  when  brought  in  regular 
process  of  law  before  the  governor,  and  tried  by  the  test 
of  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  the  recusants  should  suffer 
punishment.     The  rescript,  I  say,  may  have  been  thus 

>  Tertullian  De  Spec. — Bishop  Kaye  exprenes  doubt  as  to  TeituUUn's  under- 
standing of  this  reproachful  appellative  of  Christians.  Neander  explains  it  as 
meaning  they  were  neither  Roman  nor  Jew.  But  it  seems  to  me  more  agreeable 
to  Roman  phraseology,  which  divided  the  world  into  Romans  and  barbarians,  to 
explain  it  as  I  have  done. 

'  This  obttinacy  of  Christisns  is  particularly  noted  in  Pliny's  letter  as  criminal. 
Their  peculiar  unitednest  must  also  have  been  very  obnoxious  to  Trajan,  who  had, 
only  a  little  before  Pliny's  letter,  promulgated  a  general  law  against  Iroc^ioi,  i.  e. 
onociaHimt,  or  clubs,  of  whose  sifiliation  and  meetings  he  was  jealous. 
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far  mercifully  intended,  as  a  protection  of  innocent  Chris- 
tians against  the  violent  seeking  out  and  tearing  them 
from  their  homes  by  the  popular  fiiry.  Yet  as  it  con- 
stituted Christianity  in  itself  a  religio  illicitae  a  faith 
criminal  to  adhere  to,  it  furnished  a  ready  plea  under 
which  Christians  might  be  thenceforward  accused  and 
punished,  whensoever  the  ruler  was  unjust,  or  the  popu- 
lace enraged,  and  the  governor  (like  Festus)  willing  to 
do  them  a  pleasure.  So  in  many  parts  it  even  now 
operated.  Souls  of  martyrs  were  gathered  from  one 
place  and  another  under  the  altar.  Ignatius^  the  vene- 
rable bishop  of  Antioch,  headed  them.  In  the  full  tri- 
umph of  faith  he  journeyed  to  Rome,  his  appointed  place 
of  martyrdom.  "  Wherefore,"  said  he,  "  have  I  given  my- 
self up  unto  death,  to  fire,  to  the  sword,  to  wild  beasts  ? 
The  nearer  I  am  to  the  sword,  the  nearer  to  God.  When 
I  am  among  the  wild  beasts  I  am  with  God.  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  I  undergo  all,  to  suffer  together 
with  him."  Such  was  his  joyous  language  on  the  jour- 
ney, addressed  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna.^  A  little  after 
writing  it,  his  journey  was  accomplished :  and  in  the 
great  amphitheatre  at  Rome,  amidst  the  brutal  shouts  of 
the  assembled  myriads,  he  was  thrown  to  the  lions. 

Now  began  the  apologies  of  Christians.  Q^adratu8 
and  Aristtdes  were  the  first  to  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
Christian  body  to  Trajan's  successor  Adrian  ;  then  after- 
wards,  Justin  Martyr  to  Antoninus  Pius.  And  both 
Adrian,  in  the  spirit  of  equity,  issued  his  rescript  against 
punishing  Christians  for  any  thing  but  political  crimes ; 
and  the  first  Antonine  yet  more  decidedly,  though  not 
uniformly  with  success,  protected  them  against  violence. 
But  with  the  second  Antonine  the  face  of  things  was 
changed.  He  adjudged  Christianity  to  be  a  direct  crime 
against  the  state;  enjoined  inquisition  against  Chris- 
tians, the  application  of  torture,  if  they  refused  sacri- 
ficing, and,  if  still  obstinate,  death.  The  wild  beasts, 
the  cross,  the  stake,— these  were  the  cruel  forms  of 
death  that  met  the  faithful.     Many  were  now  gathered 
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under  the  altar :  among  others  the  souls  of  Polycarp,  of 
Justin  Martyr,  and  of  the  faithful  confessors  of  the 
church  at  Lyons. — Then  the  white  horse  passed  frona 
view. 

As  the  period  of  the  red  horse  succeeded,  and  when, 
amidst  the  civil  commotions  ensuing,  they  that  shed 
Christian  blood  had  it  given  them  in  a  measure  to  drink 
blood,  the  Church  enjoyed  a  temporary  respite ;  which 
lasted  through  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  to  the  com- 
mencement of  that  of  Sulpitius  Severus.  But,  shortly 
after,  a  law  of  the  last-named  emperor,  forbidding  con- 
versions to  Christianity  under  heavy  penalties,  while  it 
indicated  the  increasing  progress  of  that  divine  religion 
in  the  empire,  did  also,  as  Christianity  could  not  but  be 
aggressive  and  proselyting,  revive  persecution  against  it. 
The  brunt  of  the  persecution  fell  on  the  churches  of 
Africa  and  Egypt.  And  Tertullian,  the  Carthaginian 
presbyter,  rose  up  as  their  apologist.  He  tells,  in  his 
Apology,  of  the  insults  and  injuries  that  the  Christians 
suffered  under.  '*  How  often,"  says  he,  addressing  the 
Governors  in  Proconsular  Africa,  ''do  ye  use  violence 
against  the  Christians,  sometimes  at  the  instigation  of 
private  malice^  sometimes  according  to  the  forms  of  law ! 
How  often  also  do  the  common  people  attack  us  in  their 
rage  with  stones  and  flames !  *'  ^  But,  said  be,  ''  Truth 
wonders  not  at  her  own  condition.  She  knows  that  she 
is  a  sojourner  upon  earth  ;  that  she  must  find  enemies 
among  strangers  :  that  her  origin,  her  home,  her  hopes» 
her  dignities,  are  placed  in  heaven."^  And  then  again  ; 
''  Call  us,  if  ye  will,  by  names  of  reproach, — sarmentieii, 
semaadi, — names  derived  from  the  stake  to  which  we  are 
bound,  and  the  faggots  with  which  we  are  surrounded 
when  burnt  to  death !  These  are  but  our  ornaments  of 
victory,  our  robe  of  state,  our  triumphal  chariot."  ^ 

Under  the  third  Seal,  and  when  again  in  God's 
righteous  retribution,  the  people  that  had  so  long  insti- 
gated the  malice  and  the  rapacity  of  unjust  provincial 
governors  against  Christians,  had  their  lot  darkened  by 

'  Apol.  ch.  50.  >  lb.  ch.  1.  *  lb.  cb.  50. 
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the  letting  loose  of  that  very  rapacity  and  injustice  on 
themselves, — at  that  time  the  same  voice  in  the  imperial 
government  that  called,  but  all  ineffectually,  for  equity 
in  the  general  administration,  called,  but  still  as  inef- 
fectually, for  equity  specially  towards  Christians*  Alex- 
ander Severus  confessed  his  admiration  of  Christian 
morality,  and  of  Him  too  who  had  been  its  first  and 
divine  teacher.'  On  a  particular  occasion  he  even  recog- 
nized the  Christians  as  a  lawful  corporation,^  and  pro- 
tected them  at  Rome  against  their  enemies.  But  it  was 
a  protection  partial  only  and  transient.  Martyrs  were 
still  skin.  The  name  of  Hippolytus^  bishop  of  Porto, 
stands  eminent  among  them.  Moreover,  the  former 
laws  against  Christians  remained  unrepealed.^  And,  after 
his  death,  his  successor  Maximin  renewed  the  imperial 
persecution  against  them  ;  the  rather  as  against  a  body 
which  Alexander  had  favoured.  His  edict  was  directed 
specially  ajgainst  the  bishops  and  leaders  of  the  Church. 
But  in  its  effects  it  went  further.  It  animated  the  hea- 
then priests,  magistrates,  and  multitude  against  Chris- 
tians of  every  rank  and  order.  "  Smite  the  shepherds, 
and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered." 

The  actual  martyrdoms  unto  death  had  not  indeed 
thus  far  been  very  many ;  i.  e.  as  compared  with  the 
multitude  of  the  Christian  body.  So  Origen  declared 
near  the  middle  of  the  third  century.^  There  had  been 
enough  to  show  man's  bitter  enmity  against  the  truth, 
enough  to  exhibit  the  glorious  sustaining  power  of 
Christian  faith.  If  not  more,  it  was  His  doing  who 
could  shut  the  lion's  mouths.  Moreover,  if  the  martyrs 
slain  were  not  so  many,  the  confessors  who  suffered  in 
other  ways  for  the  faith  were  innumerable.  But  while 
Origen  made  this   statement  respecting   the  past^   he 

'  *'  A  purer  faith,  u  well  as  worship,"  says  GIbboD,  "  was  openly  professed 
•ad  practised  among  his  household ; "  and  he  adds  that  he  had  placed  a  statue  of 
Christ  in  his  domestic  chapel,  ii.  450. 

'  He  assigned  to  the  Christian  Church  at  Rome  a  piece  of  ground,  which  they 
disputed  with  the  corporation  of  restaurateurs. 

*  This  appears  from  bis  minister  Ulpian's  work,  De  Officio  Proconsulis ;  in 
which  a  collection  of  Rescripts  against  Christians  is  noticed  by  Lactantius,  In* 
sUt.  ▼.12.  ^  See  Gibbon  ii.  427. 
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added,  in  a  remarkable  passage  respecting  the  future^ 
that  the  tranquillity  then  prevailing  was  not  to  be  ex-^ 
pected  to  continue :  that  the  irresistible  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  the  impression  generally  prevalent  as 
to  the  downfal  of  the  established  religion  necessarily 
consequent  thereon,  and  together  with  it  untold  disas« 
ters  to  the  empire, — that  this  would  soon  again  revive 
the  flames  of  persecution  ;  and  that  it  would  then  rage 
with  an  intensity,  probably,  greater  than  ever  : — conclu- 
ding thus  ;  '*  But  we  are  ready  for  it :  Christ  has  over- 
come the  world."* 

Such  was  at  that  time  the  anticipation  of  Origen; 
and  very  soon  it  had  its  fulfilment.  The  period  of  the 
fourth  Seal  succeeded  to  that  of  the  third.  It  was  seen 
by  the  emperor  Decius  that  if  the  heathen  state-religion 
were  to  be  preserved,  the  Christian  must  be  crushed  ; 
that  the  two  could  not  long  consist  together.  There- 
upon he  made  his  decision.  He  determined  on  crushing 
Christianity. — Like  those  of  the  second  Antonine,  his 
edicts  commanded  inquisition  of  Christians,  torture, 
death.  Then  was  the  consternation  great.  The  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  Dionysius,  expressly  records  it.  For  the 
Church  had  now  lost  much  of  its  first  love.  There 
were  some  apostacies  ;  there  were  many  faithless :  the 
libellatici  and  the  acta  facientes ; — professors  who  at  the 
same  time  dared  not  confess,  yet  dared  not  apostatize, 
and  bribed  the  magistrates  with  money  to  spare  them 
the  conflict.  — But  now  Death  on  the  pale  horse,  having 
received  his  commission,  had  entered  the  empire.  The 
sword  of  the  Goths,  one  of  his  appointed  instrumental 
agencies,  struck  down  the  persecuting  emperor. — His 
successor  Valerian,  presently  after,  animated  by  the 
same  spirit,  renewed  the  persecution.  It  was  against  the 
bishops  and  presbyters,  those  that  led  on  the  Christians 
to  the  conflict, — and  the  Christian  assemblies,  that 
which  supplied  the  means  of  grace  that  strengthened 

'  Sec  Neander's  Church  History,  Rose's  Trsnslttion,  p.  127 ;— the  eicellent 
tathor  whom  I  have  chiefly  followed  in  the  above  sketch  of  the  persecutions  of 
Christianity.     Compare  Gibbon's  celebrated  chapter  xvi,  on  the  same  subject. 
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them  to  endure  it, — that  the  imperial  edicts  were  now 
chiefly  levelled.  Then  it  was  that  the  bishop  of  Car- 
thage, Cyprian^  confessed  among  others,  and  was  added 
to  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs. — But  God  again  inter- 
posed. As  Decius  by  the  Gothic  sword,  so  Valerian 
had  his  reign  cut  short  by  the  Persian.  And  Gallienus, 
his  son  and  successor,  trembling  under  God's  sore  judg- 
ments, though  still  as  before  unconverted,  sensual, 
hard-hearted,  issued  for  the  first  time  (A.D.  261)  an 
edict  of  toleration  to  Christianity.  Their  churches  and 
burial-grounds  were  now  restored  to  Christians  ;  their 
worship  permitted.  Though  the  popular  outbreaks 
against  the  disciples  were  by  no  means  altogether  dis- 
continued, Christianity  was  legalized. 

Such  in  brief,  were  the  persecutions  of  Christians  in 
the  Roman  empire,  prior  to  that  by  Diocletian.  During 
the  progress  of  the  gradual  restoration  of  the  empire, 
which  commenced  soon  after  Gallienus'  edict  of  tolera- 
tion, (for  the  emperor  Claudius,  the  first  of  the  restorers, 
succeeded  him  in  the  year  268)  the  toleration  continued. 
Christian  churches  were  now  built ;  Christian  worship 
might  be  held  in  public  :  the  symbolic  altar-court  of  the 
Christian  temple,  to  use  the  Apocalyptic  figure,  was 
opened  to  general  view.  But  no  sooner  was  the  restora- 
tion completed  than  an  sera  began,  as  we  have  seen, 
under  the  new  Seal,  which  was  emphatically,  and  be- 
yond any  other,  the  tera  of  martyrs.  Persecution  broke 
out  afresh  after  its  slumbering,  like  a  giant  refreshed 
with  sleep.  It  combined  in  itself  the  bitterness  of  all 
the  former  persecutions  ; — confiscation,  imprisonment, 
torture,  death  ; — a  special  vengeance  against  churches 
and  church-assemblies,  bishops  and  presbyters; — with 
the  new  feature  super-added  of  war  against  the  holy 
Scriptures  ;^  that  guide  and  source  of  strength   to  the 


'  So  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vlii.  2  ;  . .  .  .  raf  5«  y pa/pat  a^9M  wvpi  ytPwBoi  wpw^ 
rarrovra.  He  had  previously  said,  Taf  8f  ci^covf  kcu  Upat  ypa/pas  nma  luvat 
ayopas  wvpi  vapa5i5oficyat  atnots  twuBofitP  o^akfiois.  And  so  Lactantius,  M.  P. 
12;  '*  Qui  dies  cum  iUuxisset^  repente  ad  ecclesiam  profectus  ci^m  dyucibus  et 
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suffering  church,  by  the  destruction  of  which,  it  was  now 
rightly  judged,  Christianity  might  best  be  destroyed. 
''  When  he  had  opened  the  fifth  Seal,  I  saw  the  souls 
of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  Ood^  and  for  the 
testimony  which  they  held.'*  Some  there  were,  yea 
many,  faithless  under  the  terrors  of  the  persecution ; 
many  traditores,  that  betrayed  their  trust,  gave  up  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  helped  to  prompt  the  persecutors' 
boast  of  having  extirpated  Christianity.  But  the  faith- 
ful, the  faithful  even  unto  death,  were  many  also.  The 
Bible  was  preserved  ; — indeed  a  special  provision  had 
been  previously  made  in  God's  providence  for  its  pre- 
servation :  ^ — and  the  Church  continued  to  witness  for 
the  word  of  God  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus. 

But  let  us  advert  to  what  remains  of  the  vision. 

3.  ''  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou 
not  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth?* 

During  the  progress  of  these  persecutions  the  feeling 
with  the  martyrs  themselves,  at  least  the  earlier  martyrs, 
that  for  the  most  part  overpowered  all  other  feelings, 
was  that  of  joy  and  gratitude  at  being  permitted  die 
privilege  of  partaking  in  Christ's  sufferings,  and  after 
his  examfde  offering  themselves,  (like  burnt-offerings, 
not  piacular  indeed,  but  of  self-devotion,')  on  the  altar 
of  God.  Witness  the  recorded  language  of  Ignatius  and 
of  Polycarp,  on  occasion  of  their  martyrdoms  ;  language 
alike  beautiful,  and  most  illustrative  of  the  Apocalyptic 
imagery  under  which  their  martyr-deaths  were  here  de« 
picted.^  Afterwards  however,  as  the  clause  in  the  vision 
just  quoted  may  perhaps  suggest  to  the  reader,  there 
were  mingled  at  times  with  this  joyous  gratitude  other 

tribunis  et  ratiooalibus  ventt ;  et,  revulsts  foribut,  simulachrum  Dei  qvieritar, 
Scriptune  reperts  inccnduntur." 

'  The  copies,  as  vreH  as  ▼ersions,  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  so  much  multiplied 
in  the  empire^  that  the  most  severe  inquisition  could  no  longer  be  attended  with 
fata]  consequences.  SeeMosheim,  iii.  1. 1.  5J  The  learned  Origen  had  availed 
himself  of  the  previous  tranquiUity  to  make  his  famous  Edition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  aix  versions^  called  the  Hexapla.    See  Lardner,  ii.  327,  473. 

^  Compare  St.  Paul's  similar  figurative  language  given  p.  184  Note  ',  suprjk. 

*  IgnaHtu,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Roman  Christians,  eh.  2, — an  Epistle  written 
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thoughts  and  feelings.  They  knew  that  God  would  not 
leave  them  unavenged ;  and  spoke  to  each  other,  and 
to  their  persecutors,  of  a  coming  vengeance.  So,  for 
example,  in  the  persecution  last  before  Diocletian's,  the 
African  martyr  Marianus.  •*  As  if  filled,"  we  read, 
"  with  the  prophetic  spirit,  he  warned  his  persecutors, 
and  animated  his  brethren,  by  proclaiming  the  approach- 
ing avenging  of  his  blood.*' ^ 

But  it  is  in  fact  the  seeming  cry  of  the  martyred  saints, 
— the  voice  of  their  blood  in  the  ears  of  the  survivors^ 
those  living  Christians  of  the  period  whom  St.  John 
here  as  elsewhere  represented,^ — that  the  analogy  of 
what  is  said  in  Scripture  of  the  crying  from  the  ground 
of  the  blood  of  Abel^  points  out  as  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  symbolic  language  of  the  clause.  And  by  these, 
the  attendant  and  surviving  multitudes  of  the  Christian 
body,  the  cry  of  the  blood  of  their  martyred  brethren, 
was  construed  as  in  harmony  with  their  own  feelings, 

on  hit  joimiey  to  Rome,  after  his  having  been  seised  and  bound  "  like  a  eholce 
ram  for  sacrifice**  by  the  ferocious  soldiery /'—begs  them,  as  the  greatest  favour 
they  could  do,  not  to  interpose  to  prevent  his  being  poured  out  as  a  libation  to 
God  on  his  altar ;  <nro99taa9f)ytu  04^,  As  m  Bvauumipuy  erm/iop  wrt. 

As  to  Polyccnrp,  the  whole  passage  in  the  Acts  of  his  Martyrdom,  to  which  I 
refer,  (ch.  14)  is  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  points  specified 
above,  that  I  cannot  but  transcribe  it.  "  Having  put  his  hands  behind  hira,  and 
being  bound  (to  the  stake]  as  a  ram  (chosen)  out  of  a  great  flock  for  an  ofiering, 
tind prepared  to  be  aburrU'Scurifice,  acceptable  unto  God,  he  looked  up  to  heaven, 
and  said;  O  Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Father  of  thy  well-beloved  and  blessed  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  thee;  the  God  of 
angels,  and  powers,  and  of  every  creature,  and  (especially)  of  the  whole  race  of 
just  men,  who  live  in  thy  presence ;  I  give  thee  hearty  thanks  that  thou  hsst 
vouchsafed  to  bring  me  to  this  day,  and  to  this  hour ;  that  I  should  have  a  part 
in  the  number  of  thy  martyrs,  in  the  cup  of  thy  Christ,  unto  the  resurrection 
of  eternal  life,  both  of  soul  and  body,  in  the  incorruption  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Among  whom  may  I  be  accepted  this  day  before  thee  as  an  acceptable  tacrifiee ; 
as  thou  hast  before  ordained.  For  which,  and  for  all  things  else,  I  praise  thee, 
I  bless  thee,  with  the  eternal  and  heavenly  Jesus  Christ,  thy  beloved  Son ;  to 
whom  with  thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory  both  now,  and  to  all  succeeding 
ages.    Amen." 

'  "  Ibi  et  Marianus,  prophetico  spiritu  jam  repletus,  fidenter  ac  fortiter  praedi- 
cabat  prozimam  justi  sanguinis  nltionem  ;  variasque  ssbcuIo  plagas,  velut  de  ceeli 
jam  culmine,  minabatur ;  luem,  capttvitatem,  famem,  &c.  Quk  prsedicatione 
non  tantum  geotilibus  insultabat  fides  martyris,  sed  etiam  fratribus  vigorem  aemu- 
landi  virtutes  praecinebat.'*  Acta  St.  Jacobi  et  Mariani,  ap.  Daubuz,  p.  279. 

'  See  p.  102  suprk.  This  view  of  St.  John  will  be  illustrated  at  large  under  the 
Sealing  Vision.  '  Gen.  iv.  10,  compared  with  Heb.  xii.  24. 


*  ifs  Kpioi  •infftifios.  Acts  of  Ignatius'  martyrdom. 
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and  as  calliog  for  veDgeance,  speedy  and  destroying  ven- 
geance, on  the  murderers.  The  which  vengeance  the 
Church  of  the  third  century  did  for  the  most  part,  like 
Marianus,  expect  and  look  for.  Mark,  for  example,  the 
language  of  TertuUian  and  of  Cyprian  :^  language  surely 
too  maledictory,^  and  hardly  in  unison  with  the  spirit 
of  Stephen,*  or  of  Polycarp.*  But,  behold,  in  contra- 
vention of  such  expectations,  it  was  delayed  through 
one,  through  two  centuries  and  more  ;  from  year  to 
year,  from  reign  to  reign.  Christian  blood  was  again 
and  again  shed  by  their  enemies,  specially  in  this  last 
and  most  terrible  persecution  by  Diocletian.  Then  the 
voice  seemed  to  them  to  wax  louder  and  louder :  and, 
with  a  tone  of  murmuring  and  impatience  mixt  in  it,  as 
well  as  of  suffering, — yea  with  almost  an  impeachment 
of  God's  attributes  of  holiness  and  truth,  for  having  so 
long  spared  the  guilty,  and  left  his  saints  to  suffer, 
— to  cry,  *'  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth  ?  " — In  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  whither  the  per- 
secuted Christians  fled  for  concealment  in  that  day  of 
trouble,  memorials  still  exist,  the  most  impressive  and 
affecting,   both  of  the  martyrs  then  slain,  and  of  their 


*  So  TertuUian ;  "  You  are  fond  of  spectacles.  Expect  the  greatest  of  spec- 
tacles, the  last  and  eternal  judgment  of  the  universe.  How  shall  I  admire,  how 
laugh,  how  rpjoice,  how  exult,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs  groan- 
mg  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness ;  so  many  magistrates  who  persecuted  the 
name  of  the  I/>rd,  liquifying  in  fiercer  fires  than  any  ever  kindled  against  the 
Christians,"  &c.    De  SpecUc.  c.  30. 

And  Cyprian ;  first  to  the  Roman  Judge :  "  We  are  sure  that  whatever  we  suffer 
will  not  remain  unrevenged ;  and  that  the  greater  the  injury  of  the  persecution, 
the  heavier  and  juster  will  be  the  vengeance  :  "—also  to  his  Chriatian  Brethren, 
£p.  58 ;  "  Christ  is  coming  to  avenge  our  sufferings :  "  and  again,  '*  O  that  day 
when  the  Lord  shall  have  begun  to  reckon  up  his  people ;  and,  recognizing  the 
merits  of  each  by  the  rule  of  his  divine  omniscience,  to  condemn  our  persecutors 
to  the  burning  of  the  penal  flame,  and  to  grant  to  ourselves  the  reward  of  our 
devotedness  and  faith."  pp.  192,  125. 

'  Augustine,  however,  (on  Matt,  v.)  suggests  an  apology  for  this  cry,  (which  he 
explains  as  ottered  by  the  martyrs  themselves,)  that  it  might  have  been  a  cry 
against  the  Roman  kingdom  of  sin,  rather  than  its  living  eontiituent$:  "  Nam 
ipsa  est  sincera,  et  plena  justitie  etmisericordie,vindictamartyn]m,  ut^oertofiir 
regnum  peccati,  quo  regnante  tanta  perpessi  sunt."  *  Acta  vii  60. 

*  "  Pray,"  wrote  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  at  the  time  when  Ignatius  was 
passing  o..rt>ard  to  martyrdom,  "  for  kings  and  princes  and  magistrates,  even 
those  that  persecute  and  htte  you."  §  12. 
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blood  crying  as  it  were  from  beneath  the  ground  against 
them  that  shed  it.  I  allude  to  monumental  tablets  still 
extant  there,  (such  as  the  Reader  sees  now  before  him,) 
with  inscriptions  rudely  sculptured  to  their  memory : 
and  vases  of  small  size  sometimes  beside  them,  inscribed 
with  the  single  but  significant  word,  Sanguis,  (Blood  !) 
wherein  to  had  been  poured,  as  would  seem,  what  the 
Christian  bystanders  could  collect  of  life's  ebbing  flood 
at  the  scene  of  martyrdom;'  Did  there  not  seem  to 
them  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  voice,  a  cry,  in  that  simple 
memorial  word  against  their  murderers  ? 

Now  methinks,  when  such  thoughts  arose,  it  should 
have  been  considered  by  the  early  Christians,  much  more 
than  was  usually  the  case,  that  towards  nations,  even  as 
towards  individuals,  the  divine  long-suffering  is  an  attri- 
bute which  must  needs  magnify  itself,  as  well  as  the 
divine  justice  and  holiness.  Long  had  been  Jerusalem's 
experience  of  this ;  and  even  the  heathen  Nineveh  felt  it 
also.  If,  after  the  time  when  Christianity  and  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  had  been  fully  brought 
before  the  consideration  of  the  Roman  people, — a  time 
which  I  have  dated  as  about  coincident  with  that  of  the 
giving  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  close  of  the  first  century, — 
if,  I  say,  after  this,  a  period  of  prolonged  prosperity  and 
peace, — that  of  the  white  horse, — was  appointed  to  the 
empire,  and  with  it  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
the  calm  consideration  of  the  evidences  and  claims  of 
the  holy  religion  offered  them, — what  was  there  in  this 
but  what  accorded  with  the  usual  acting  of  God's  Pro- 
vidence towards  men  individually,  yea,  and  which  they 
themselves  had  each  one  probably  experienced?  Or, 
again,  what  was  there  but  accorded  with  his  usual  for- 
bearance, if,  when  this  period  of  the  white  horse  had 
passed  unimproved,  He  had  ordered  that  those  of  the 

1  The  engravings  are  from  Boldetii.  Another  Vase,  copied  for  me  by  a  French 
artist,  has  the  letters  iSbifi^  ....  more  fully ;  which  if  correct,  decides  the  word 
to  be  SanguUf  not  Sancto ;  so  as  Dr.  C.  Maitland,  to  whom  I  was  first  indebted 
for  the  drawing  given,  now  inclines,  he  has  stated,  to  construe  the  word.  In  one 
vase  of  this  l(ind»  a  stain,  or  clot,  of  what  seemed  to  be  dried  blood,  was,  I  believe, 
tested  and  proved  by  chymical  analysis,  to  be  real  human  blood. 
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red,  and  the  black,  and  the  pale  that  succeeded,  should 
be  periods  of  attempered  suffering  and  punishment,  just 
such  as  might  best  force  the  sufferers  to  consider  the 
heavenly  message  ; — of  punishment,  but  not  more ; — 
not  of  destruction  ?  As  to  his  own  persecuted  people, 
— the  Christians  who  in  that  vast  empire  were  as  sheep 
in  the  midst  of  wolves, — had  He  not  so  overruled  the 
times  of  their  bitterest  persecutions,  the  Decian,  for  ex- 
ample, and  those  of  Valerian  and  Diocletian,  as  that 
they  should  fall  on  the  Church  when  confessedly  cor- 
rupted,^ and  needing  something  to  stay  the  increasing 
corruption  ?  Had  He  not  moreover  in  some  measure 
blessed  those  persecutions,  to  their  purification  and  re- 
covery ?  If  so,  instead  of  there  being  any  failure  in 
all  this  of  his  faithfulness  and  truth,  it  was  but  the 
very  acting  out  and  expression  of  those  attributes  to- 
wards them.  And  so  indeed  some,  like  David  of  old, 
felt  it.  ''I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are  right, 
and  that  thou  of  very  faithfulness  hast  afflicted  me/' 

4.  But  mark  the  progress  of  the  vision.  '^  And  white 
robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of  them :  and  it  was 
said  unto  them  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little  sea- 
son,  untU  their  feUouhservants  alsOy  and  their  brethren, 
that  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled.'* 
Such  was  the  voice  heard  by  St.  John ,  still  of  course  in 
his  representative  character ;  defining  the  time  of  the 
judgment  which  those  martyrs  seemed  to  call  for  as  thus 
far  approximate^  that  there  would  only  intervene  before 
it  the  period  of  the  slaughter  of  another  and  distinct 
body  of  martyrs,  similarly  witnessing  for  the  word  of 
God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  I  say  another  and  dis- 
tinct body :  for  the  very  singular  symbolizatton  cotem- 
porarily  of  the  presentation  of  white  robes  to  all  and 
each  of  those  that  had  appeared  in  this  vision  under  the 
altar,  constituted  a  marked  sign  of  separation  between 

*  The  cotemporary  sUUmenU  of  Clemens  Alexandrinue  and  CypritD.  and 
retroftpcctive  statemenU  of  Eusebius.  (e.  g.  H.  E.  viii.  1,)  are  expresi  to  this 
effect. 
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its  martyrs,  and  those  that  were  to  come ;  of  which  sign 
more  under  the  Head  following.  For  the  present  let  us 
confine  our  inquiry  to  the  chronological  intimation  here 
given  as  to  the  time  of  the  desired  consummation ;  and 
see  how  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  those  whom  at 
this  point  in  the  drama  St.  John  represented. 

It  is  assuredly  very  striking  and  instructive  to  observe 
with  what  earnestness  of  interest  the  fathers  of  the  early 
Church,  throughout  the  whole  era  of  Pagan  persecution 
referred  to, — as  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaus^  for  example, 
TertuUian  and  Hippolytua^ — searched  into  the  inspired 
predictions  handed  down  to  them.  These  were  to  them 
no  unmeaning,  no  profitless  writings.  However  they 
may  have  been  in  doubt  with  regard  to  some  particulars 
of  the  future,  there  was  a  certain  great  outline  that  they 
found  clear  in  divine  prophecy :  and  both  in  this,  and  in 
the  views  that  it  opened  to  them  throughout,  of  God's 
care  and  kindness  to  his  Church,  they  found  an  admira- 
ble stay  to  their  faith,  together  with  counsel,  encou- 
ragementy  comfort.  So  that  there  was  fulfilled  to  them, 
even  thus  early,  what  was  written,  ''  Blessed  is  he  that 
readeth,  and  they  that  hear,  the  words  of  this  prophecy.*^ 
— It  was  specially  the  prefigurative  visions  in  Daniel  and 
the  Apocalypse,  of  the  qucyAripartite  symbolic  Image  and 
four  symbolic  wild  Beasts,  and  the  predictions  in  St. 
Paul  and  St.  John  respecting  the  Man  of  Sin  and  the 
Antichrist,  that  fixed  their  attention.  And  what  their 
inferences,  as  to  the  things  then  present  and  the  things 
future  ?  First,  they  judged  with  one  consent  that  Da- 
niel's fourth  wild  Beast  symbolized  the  Roman  Empire ; 
as  also  that  the  little  horn  of  this  wild  Beast,  or  its  equi- 
valent the  last  head  of  the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  symbolized 
one  and  the  same  antichristian  power  as  St.  Paul's  Man 
of  Sin,  and  St.  John* s  Antichrist.  Further  they  judged 
that  the  Roman  Empire,  in  its  then  existing  state,  was 
the  let  or  hindrance  meant  by  St.  Paul,  standing  in  the 
way  of  Antichrist's  manifestation  ;  and  that  its  removal 
would  take  place  on  the  Empire's  dissolution  into  a  new 
form  of  ten  kingdoms :  among  which,  or  cotemporarily 
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with  which.  Antichrist,  the  Man  of  the  Apostacy,  would 
forthwith  arise,  and  reign  over  the  Roman  world  and 
empire  in  this  its  latest  form  ;  Rome  itself  and  its  em- 
pire having  been  revived  to  supremacy  under  him. 
Moreover  they  were  agreed  that  this  Antichrist  would 
persecute  the  Christian  Church  with  a  fierceness  altoge- 
ther unparalleled :  and  thus  that  there  would  be  a  second 
series  of  Roman  persecutions,  and  a  second  series  of 
martyrs  slain  under  Roman  oppression  ; — persecutions 
that  would  only  terminate  in  Christ's  coming  and  taking 
vengeance,  at  the  end  of  the  world.* — Once  more,  as  to 

>  It  mty  be  well  to  quote  or  abstrtct  from  the  ChriBtian  Fathers  referred  to  in 
their  cbroDOlogical  order. 

1 .  Juatin  Martyr.— In  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  p.  336  (Ed.  Colon.)  he  speaks 
of  Christ's  coming  again  in  glory  ^w  iroi  6  riff  awovraaiat  eivBpmwof, 
6  K«u  9  19  TOP  T^itrr  OP  9^a\\a  \  o  X  •  r,  €»i  nff  Tnt  oro/ia  ToA/«ij<rif  «if 
ilfua  rovt  XP^^*^*»^'  thereby  Identifying  Daniel's  Little  Horn  of  the  fourth  Beast, 
that "  spoke  great  things  against  the  Most  High,"  and  St.  Paul's  Man  of  Sin,  or 
Man  of  the  Apostacy  ;  also  noting  his  lawless  persecution  of  Christians  living  at 
the  time,  and  his  succession  and  destruction  by  Christ's  glorious  advent. 

2.  /refunu.— in  his  Work  on  Heresies,  B.  v.  ch.  25,  this  ancient  Father  says ; 
"  Daniel  novissimi  regni  finem  respidens, — ^id  est  novissimos  decern  reges  in  quos 
divideretur  regnuro,  super  quos  Filius  perditionis  veniet,— comua  dlcit  decern 
naaci  Bestis,  et  alterum  comu  pusillum."  Again,  ch.  30,  after  commenting  on 
the  predicted  number  of  the  Beast,  666,  and  mentioning  as  a  probable  solution 
the  word  Aart iror,  (probable  because  of  this  being  the  name  of  the  ioMt  of  the  four 
kingdoms,  or  Roman,  then  reigning,  "  quoniam  novissimum  regnum  hoc  habet 
Yocabulum,  Latini  enim  sunt  qui  nunc  regnant,*')  he  goes  on  to  say ;  "  Scientes 
hunc  numerum,  sustineant*  primiim  quidem  divisionem  regni  in  decern ;  post 
deinde,  illis  regnantibus,  et  incipientibus  angere  suum  regnum,  qui  de  improviso 
advenerit,  regnum  sibi  vindicans,  et  terrebit  prcdictos,  habens  nomen  continens 
praedictum  numerum."  Thus  he  explains  the  Latin  or  Roman  Empire,  then  ex- 
isting, to  be  the  fourth  and  last  of  Daniel's  great  kingdoms ;  and  its  division  into 
ten  kingdoms  to  be  the  event  immediately  preceding  the  manifestation  of  Anti- 
christ :  who,  wbencesoever  originating,  (and  Ireneus  had  the  impression  of  his 
being  a  Jew  in  origin)  was  yet  someway  in  the  result  to  be  a  Latin  man,  and  the 
ruler  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  last  form. 

3.  7Vr/ttl/tafi.~In  his  Resur.  Cam.  ch.  24,  commenting  on  St.  Paul's  pro- 
phecy on  2  Thess.  ii.  3, 4,  he  thus  writes ;  " '  Nisi  veniat  abacessio  primo,' — hi^us 
utique  regni."  Then  on  the  clause,  "  He  that  letteth  shall  let  until  he  betaken 
away,"  he  expounds  his  sense  of  this  lei  or  hindrance,  by  the  question,  *'  Quis 
nisi  Roroanus  status ;  cujus  abacessio,  in  decem  reges  dispersa,  Antichristum 
superducet.'* — Then,  after  further  comment  on  the  same  prophecy,  he  turns  to 
the  Apocalyptic  passage  now  under  consideration ;  his  comment  on  which  will 
be  given  in  a  Note  presently. 

4.  Htffpoljftus,— In  Hippolytus'  Treatise  on  Ckrisi  and  Antichrist,  given  in 
Combefis'  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  (Paris  Ed.)  there  is  a  full  exposition  of  Daniel's 
symbolic  visions  of  the  quadri-partite  Image  and  the  four  Wild  Beasts ;  and,. 

*  That  is.  Let  them  patiently  wait ;  the  verb  nutineo  being  used  in  the  same 
sense  here  by  Irenseus,  as  by  Tertullian  in  a  passage  which  will  be  given  in  a 
subsequent  Note. 
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the  time  of  the  vengeance  on  Rome,  and  its  Empire, — 
that  great  vengeance  so  graphically  described  in  Apoc. 
xvi,  xviii,  when  the  vials  of  God*s  wrath  should  be 
poured  out  thereon ,  and  ''  in  her  should  be  found  the 
blood  of  prophets  and  saints,  of  all  that  had  been  slain 
on  the  earth,"  and  the  saints  should  be  told  "  to  reward 
her  as  she  had  rewarded  them,  and  in  the  cup  which 
she  had  filled  to  fill  to  her  double," — this  time  they 
inferred  to  be  very  nigh  at  hand.  For  nothing,  they 
reasoned,  prevented  Antichrist's  development  but  the 
intervention  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  then  existing 
state,'  which  state  they  thought  would  pass  away  speed- 
ily;  and  that  then  Antichrist's  predicted  short-lived  reign, 
and  his  persecution  of  but  three  and  a  half  years  would 
follow,  and  be  succeeded  instantly  by  Christ's  second 
coming  and  the  consummation.^     Not  to  add  that  cer- 


like  others  before  him,  he  explains  the  first  three  Empires  to  be  the  Babylonian, 
Persian,  and  Macedonian,  (the  last-mentioned  divided,  he  says,  into  four  parts  on 
Alexander's  death,  like  the  four  heads  of  the  Leopard  in  vision,)  the  fourth  the 
Roman,  then  existing  and  reigning  "  in  its  iron  legs."  And  what  then,  he  adds, 
remains  for  accomplishment  but  the  division  of  the  iron  feet  of  the  Image  into 
its  ten  toet, — ^the  growing  out  of  the  fourth  Beast* s  head  of  its  ten  honu :  Ti 
Vf^fivrrai  ipfuiir^vatu  iiftur  &ar  k»poic«y  6  Tipo^ffnis,  aXX*  if  ra  i^n  '''^^  9c9wp  . « 
...  KOI  ra  Sfica  ie§ptrra.  Upon,  and  from  among  which  ten  horns,  he  judged  that 
the  Uttle  Horn  of  Antichrist  would  arise.-— Again  ch.  49,  he  says  of  the  last 
state  of  the  Roman  Beast;  *'  This  is  the  fourth  Beast,  whose  head  was  wounded 
and  healed  again,  because  of  its  being  destroyed  or  dishonoured,  and  resolved 
into  ten  diadems.  And  Antichrist,  being  a  man  of  resource,  will  heal  and  restore 
it ;  so  that  it  shall  again  revive  through  the  laws  established  by  him." 

^  TertuUian,  in  his  Apology,  ch.  32,  vinrites  thus  expressly  to  that  effect : 
"  Vim  maximam  universo  orbi  imminentem,  ipsamque  dausulam  sseculi  acerbi- 
tares  horrendas  comminantem,  Romani  imperii  commeatu  scimus  retardari.'* 
And  again  Ad.  Scap.  ch.  3  : . .  •  • "  Imperatoris,  quem  sciens  k  Deo  suo  constitui, 
necesse  est  ut  ipsum  honoret,  et  salvum  velit  cbm  toto  Romano  Imperio,  quous- 
qae  seculum  stabit :  tanuHu  enim  stabit." 

'  Justin  Martyr  thus  speaks  of  Antichrist  as  at  the  doon,  and  of  his  destined 
continuance  for  3i  times,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  p.  250  :  Tov  0Xatr^>iiM^ 
Mm  roKfiiipa  ut  rw  T^tffTW  /MAAorror  XaXcir  ifSip  §wt  BPpais  orr  or,  6p 
Kotpov  Kot  KOipovs  KOI  ^fUTv  Koupov  SiMcotfc^fir  AoriiyA  fii}fvei.  Which  term  he 
says  the  Jews  incorrectly  calculated  on  the  principle  of  a  prophetic  time  meaning 
100  years,  and  consequently  the  34  times  as  tieing  350  years :  he  himself  evi- 
dently regarding  them  as  literal  year§. 

Similarly  TertulUan,  De  Fug.  in  Persec.  (Ed.  Pamel.  p.  974,)  writes,  "  Anti- 
christo  jam  instante."  And  again,  in  his  De  Spectac.  ch.  30,  "  Quale  spectacu- 
lum  in  proximo  est ;  "  with  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  persecuting  powers 
at  Christ's  coming.  In  another  place,  Adv.  Marcion  v.  16,  he  speaks  of  the  Mar- 
cionist  heretics  then  teaching  as  the  precursors  of  Antichrist. 

Cyprian  repeatedly  dwells  on  this  topic  of  the  nearness  of  Antichrist  and  the 
consummation.     So  De  Exhort.  Mart.    "  Quoniam  pressurarum  et  persecu- 
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tain  considerations  of  the  age  of  the  world,  as  if  not  far 
from  6000  years,  began  now  to  enter  into  their  reason- 
ings, and  confirmed  them  in  the  idea  that  the  end  was 
near.^ — ^Thus  did  the  voice  of  divine  prophecy,  as  their 

tionum  pondua  incumbit,  et  in  fiDe  atque  in  contummatioDe  mimdi  Antichristi 
tempus  infestum  appropinquare  jam  coepit."  Again  Ep.  59 ;  "  Antichriati  pro- 
pin^uantia;"  Ep.  61,  '^  Imminente  Anticbriato ; "  Ep.  67,  "  Deftciente  jam 
raundo,  atque  appropinquante  Antichriato ; "  Ep.  58,  "  Scire  debetit,  et  pro  certo 
tenere,  occasum  aeculi,  atque  Antichriati  tempua,  appropinquare:"  De  Unit. 
Eccl.  i»  "  Appropinquante  jam  fine  aeculi."  Yet  again,  De  Mortal,  i.  157,  "  Reg- 
num  Dei  caepit  eaae  in  proximo ; "  and  once  more,  Ep.  58 ;  "  Venit  Antichristua, 
aed  et  aupervenit  Chriatua :  graaaatur  et  acvit  immicua,  aed  atatim  aequitur 
Dominua,  paaaionea  noatraa  et  vulnera  Tindicatonia." — ^The  end  of  the  laat  cita- 
tion, haa  been  already  quoted,  p.  1 96,  aa  llluatrative  of  the  voice  that  aeemed  to 
iaaue  from  the  aoula  of  the  martyra  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision. 

Besidea  the  above  more  eminent  Fathera,  I  muat  obaerve  that  Judof  Sffnu,  a 
cotemporary  of  TertuUian'a,  apake  alao  of  Antichriat'a  manifeatation  aa  near ; 
(ao  Euaeb.  H.  E.  vi.  7,  and  Jerom.  V.  I.  52 :) — moreover  that  the  Chriatian 
pteudo^SybUt  at  a  time  yet  earlier,  predicted  (B.  viii.)  that  the  third  Emperor 
after  Adrian  would  be  the  laat  Roman  Emperor,  and  the  948th  year  of  Rome,  or 
A.D.  196,  be  the  fated  year  of  Rome'a  deatruction,  and  the  consummation. 

1 .  Tor  fit ra  rpffif  ap(pvat,  wcanHrrarop  ii§u^  c;coi^rcs. 

2.  Tpis  8c  Tpuutocufvs  mat  rwrvm^attovra  km  otcrm 
nAi|pa»0'ca  XvKofitarrat,  hrwf  ^i  hw/iopos  i^p 
Moipa  fitalo/Aw^'  rcor  owofiu  wk^pmaarm, 

>  Hiffpolyhu  ia  aaid  by  Photiua  to  have  thua  reaaoned,  and  ao  to  have  fixed  An- 
tichriat'a coming  and  the  world *a  end  at  about  the  year  A.D.  500.  (See  Lardner 
ii.  425.)  But  aome  doubt  baa  been  thrown  on  thia  fact  by  more  modern  critics. 
See  the  Preliace  to  Hippolytua'  Treatiae  on  the  Bibl.  Patr.  Max. 

Id  the  Preface  to  hia  De  Exhort.  Mart.  Cyprian  alao  thua  writea,  "  Jam  aex 
miUia  annonim  paene  complentur.'*  But  thia  notice  of  the  6000  yeart  ia  In  re- 
ference to  Satan  *a  long  experience  aa  man 'a  tempter. 

In  the  curioua  Tract  however  De  Paacha  ComptUut,  attributed  to  Cyprian,  and 
appended  to  the  Oxford  Edition  of  hia  Worka  (1682),— a  Tract  which,  whether 
hia  or  not,  ia  fixed  by  the  notice  of  Arrian  and  Paput  aa  Conaula  at  the  time  at 
which  his  computation  enda,  and  other  evidence,  to  about  A.D.  243,-^an  ex- 
pectation  ia  expreaaed  of  the  cooaummation,  and  ita  judgmenta  on  the  wicked, 
occurring  at  the  end  of  the  6000  yeara  then,  according  to  Cyprian,  near  expiring. 
"  Ecee,  Dei  gratlA,  qukm  praeciara  et  admirabilia  nobia  oatenaa  aunt  per  annoa 
xlviiii.  Qui  anni  i  eontraria  infidelibua,  et  peraecutionem  aervia  Dei  fkcientiboa, 
magnam  demonatrant  auperventuram  calamitatem.  Quft  autem  ratione  videamua. 
Hie  enim  mundua,  in  quo  juati  et  ii^uati  ab  initio  aeculi  oonveraantnr,  aex  diebua 
•eat  oonsummatua ;  quibua  auppletia  beoedictoa  eat  diea  aeptimua ;  ille  acilicet 
auperventurua  aabbati  stemi.  In  hia  itaque  diebua  ab  initio  non  tant^m  Diabolo 
et  angelia  cjua,  aed  et  omnibua  peccatoribua  k  Deo  ignia  eat  preparatua.'*  The  49 
yeara  mentioned  refer  to  aome  auppoaed  myatioal  intimation  in  the  seven  Heb- 
domada  of  Daniel. 

These  are  the  earliest  applications,  I  believe  of  the  world's  aupposed  nearness 
to  ita  aeventh  milleonary,  in  proof  of  the  nearness  of  the  consummation :  an  ar- 
gument which,  in  the  course  of  oor  Apocalyptic  exposition,  we  shall  more  than 
once  have  again  to  recur  to. — They  were  all  based  on  the  Sephuifmt*t  mundane 
chronology.  Of  which  however  there  were  difierent  versions ;  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Strom,  i.  21)  msking  Christ's  birth  A.M.  d626,  others  earlier ;  and  the 
expectation  prevailing  (ao  the  CompMhu)  that  God  would  ahorten  the  daya. 

lioetmdiui,  who  belonged  aa  much  to  the  time  of  the  aixth  Seal,  u  to  that  of 
the  fifth,  or  more,  will  be  quoted  p.  209  Note  >  Infra. 
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minds  apprehended  it  in  those  times  of  fiery  trial,  cor* 
respond  most  exactly  with  the  voice  which  fell  on  St. 
John's  ears  in  the  fifth  Seal's  vision,  as  if  addressed  to 
the  martyred  souls  under  the  altar.  *^  It  was  said  to 
them  that  they  should  rest  (waiting  their  avenging  and 
reward)*  yet  for  a  little  season,  until  their  brethren, 
which  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled." 
Indeed  this  very  passage  of  the  Apocalypse  was  cited 
and  commented  on  by  them  ;  as  in  part,  and  conjunc- 
tively with  the  other  prophecies,  an  authority  for  this 
their  expectation  and  hope.^ 

It  of  course  needs  not  to  say  that  in  regard  to  this  last 
point,  I  mean  the  time  to  which  they  looked  for  their 
final  avenging  and  reward,  History,  the  great  interpreter, 
has  proved  them  wrong.  In  fact  the  phrase  '*  yet  a 
little  season,"  just  like  the  word  **  quickly  "  elsewhere 
used  by  our  Lord  respecting  the  time  of  his  coming,^ 
was  one  of  larger  or  less  duration  according  to  the 
standard  by  which  it  might  be  measured.  And  I  may 
remark  here,  what  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  per- 
haps more  than  once  again,  that  the  phrases  used  in 
prophetic  scripture  respecting  the  time  of  the  consum- 
mation, were  purposely  so  framed  as  to  allow  of  a  dura- 
tion shorter  or  longer  being  attached  to  them,  and  so  of 
the  Church  in  each  age  looking  for  its  Lord's  advent  as 
not  far  distant.     Admitting  (what  was  generally  under- 

^  So  CfpTtam,  De  Lapsii  p.  139,  explains  the  phraae;  saying  that  the  souls  under 
the  altar  are  bade  in  it  "  requiescere  ac  patieniiam  <0fi«r«."— Compare  Daniel  xii. 
13,  **  Thou  shalt  rett,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days." 

*  So  TertuUian,  De  Res.  Cam.  cb.  25 :  "  Etiam  in  Apocmlypsi  Johannis  ordo 
temporum  sternitur,  quem  martyrum  qooque  anime  sub  altari,  ultionem  et 
judicium  flagitantes,  sustlnere  didicerunt :  ut  prii^s  et  orbis  de  pateris  angelorum 
plagaa  suas  ebibat,etprostituta  illacivitas  k  decem  regibus  dignos  ezitus  referat, 
et  bestia  Antichristus,  c&m  suo  pseudo-prophetH,  certamen  ecclesie  Dei  inferat, 
atque  ita,  Diabolo  in  abj^sum  interim  reiegato,  prime  resurrectionis  pnerogativa 
de  Boliis  ordinetur  detune,  et  igni  dato  universalis  resurrectionis  censura  de  libris 
judicetur." 

And  again,  in  his  Scorp.  adv.  Gnostic,  ch.  12 :  "  Quinam  isti  tam  beat!  vie- 
tores,  Apoc.  ii.  7,)  nbi  propria  martyres  ?  lUorum  etenim  victoriae  quorum 
et  pugns ;  eorum  vefo  pugnae  quorum  et  sanguis.  Sed  et  interim  sub  altari 
martyrum  animae  placid^  quiescunt,  et  tAucik  ultionis  candidam  claritatis  usur-* 
pant,  donee  et  alii  consortium  illarum  gloris  impleant.  Nam  et  rursus  innumera 
multitudo,  albati,  et  palmis  victoriae  insignes,  revelantur,  (Apoc.  vii.  9,  &c.)  sci- 
licet de  Antiehritto  triumphales."  ^  Apoc.  xxii.  12,  ac. 
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stood  to  be  the  fi9ict)  that  the  great  destroying  vengeance 
on  persecuting  Rome  was  not  to  take  place  at  the  break- 
ing up  of  its  empire  into  ten  kingdoms,  but  after  their 
rise  and  Antichrist's  cotemporary  rise  and  reign  over 
them,  there  was  needed,  in  order  to  decide  the  length  of 
the  time  stiU  to  intervene  before  that  catastrophe,  (so  as 
indeed  I  have  already  hinted,)^  the  decision  of  the  two 
preliminary  points  following ;  1st,  what  the  interval 
before  the  empire's  breaking  up  into  its  last  decemregal 
form,  and  Antichrist's  cotemporary  or  immediately  sub- 
sequent manifestation  ;  2ndly,  what  the  length  of  the 
three  and  a  half  predicted  years  of  his  persecuting  reign, 
and  whether  to  be  understood  literally,  or  of  a  much 
longer  period. — But  on  these  questions  it  is  not  my 
present  business  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  have  shown 
that  the  Christian  Church  and  Fathers  passed  through 
and  out  of  the  period  of  the  fifth  Seal,  and  of  the  perse- 
cutions referred  to  in  it,  with  the  distinct  conviction  im- 
pressed on  their  minds,  even  as  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
that  there  only  needed  to  be  completed  another  and 
different  series  of  martyrs,  viz.  those  to  be  slain  under 
Antichrist;  and  that  then,  without  further  delay,  their 
Redeemer  would  surely  manifest  himself,  and  execute 
final  vengeance  on  their  enemies. 

6.  In  the  meanwhile  there  was  to  be  fulfilled,  in  re- 
gard to  the  souls  of  martyrs  already  under  the  altar, 
the  fact  symbolized  by  their  investiture  with  white  robes^ 
just  when  the  voice  under  this  Seal  ended  speaking.  A 
symbol  certainly  very  remarkable  I  Explained  forend- 
cally^  or  with  reference  to  persons  condemned  or  ar- 
raigned as  criminals,  it  signified  \}im  justification.  So 
elsewhere,  "  The  white  robes  are  the  justification  of  the 
saints."^  Incase  of  this  investiture  occurring  in  the 
inner  sanctuary,  or  before  God,  so  as  in  the  passage  just 
dted,  or  again  in  the  case  of  the  High  Priest  Joshua 
described  in  Zechariah,^  it  would  imply  justification  in 

'  p.  TOiuprk.  '  htKomiMfra,  Apoc.  xii.  8.  *  Zech.  Hi.  A,  5. 
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the  sight  of  Ood.  But  where  the  scene  was  the  open 
altar-court, — just  as  their  dejection  there  under  the  altar 
indicated  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  the  Chris- 
tian saints  as  criminals  before  the  worlds — so  their  in-» 
vestiturc  vrith  white  on  the  same  public  scene  must  be 
construed  to  imply  their  as  public  justification  before  the 
world,  and  in  the  view  of  their  fellow-men. — But  how 
so  ?  How  could  there  be  a  public  recognition  of  these 
martyrs*  righteousness,  begun  even  before  the  opening 
of  the  sixth  Seal,  and  that  great  revolution  which  it  was 
to  signify  ? — ^Yet  the  fact  was  even  so.  Before  Lactan- 
tius  had  yet  finished  that  famous  treatise  De  Div.  Inst, 
wherein  he  repeated,  as  its  latest  echo  by  the  Church 
under  Rome  Pagan,  that  same  prophetic  voice  that  we 
have  noted  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  third 
century  that  preceded  him,'  an  edict  of  the  persecutor 
Galerius  was  issued,  (an  edict  agreed  to  by  two  of  the 
other  Emperors,)  confessing,  by  implication  at  least,  to 
the  wrong  he  had  done  the  Christians,  putting  an  end 
to  the  persecution,  and  entreating  the  Christians  to  pray 
for  him.^     It  was  surely  very  remarkable  as  an  exact 

1  Lardner  shows  satisfactorily  that  the  publication  of  Lactantius'  Institutes 
must  have  been  between  A.D.  306  and  311  >  probably  about  the  latter  epoch. 

In  his  Book  vii.  ch.  16,  he  speaks  of  the  predicted  destruction  of  Rome  as 
near :  "  Romaaum  nomen  quo  nunc  regitur  orbis  (horret  animus  dicere,  sed 
dicam  quia  futurum  est)  tolletur  de  terHL;  et  id  futunim  brevi  coociones  pro- 
phetarum  denunciant."  And  so  again  in  the  same  Book :  "  The  thing  itself 
declares  the  fttU  and  ruin  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand :  except  that  while  the  city 

of  Rome  is  in  safety,  nothing  of  the  kind  need  be  feared For  it  is  that  state 

which  as  yet  upholds  all  things.  We  should  beseech  the  God  of  lyeaven  if  at 
least  his  decrees  may  be  delayed ;  lest  more  speedily  than  we  suppose  that  hat^ 
tyrant  come : "  (sc.  Antichrist.) 

Afterwards,  and  as  I  think,  after  the  victory  of  Conataatine,  to  whom  be  dedi- 
cates his  Book,  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  he  suggested  that  the  inter- 
val of  200  years  might  still  intervene  between  the  consummation ;  the  6000  years 
of  the  worid  (of  which  1  have  spoken  as  noticed  by  Hippolytus  and  Cyprian) 
having  then,  according  to  the  Septuagint  chronology,  their  termination. — But  on 
this  I  must  not  now  dwell :  as  it  rather  belongs  to  the  aera  of  a  later  Seal. 

^  Galerius'  celebrated  Edict  of  Toleration  was  issued  by  him  in  his  last  illness, 
A.D.  311.  It  is  given  in  full  by  Gibbon,  ii.  485,  and  will  be  noticed  by  me  in  my 
next  Chapter.  "  In  consequence  of  it,"  says  Gibbon,  "  great  numbers  of  the 
Christians  were  released  from  prison,  or  delivered  from  the  mines.  The  con- 
fessors, singing  hymns  of  triumph,  returned  to  their  own  countries." 

The  subject  of  the  Jutt^fieatUm  of  the  martyred  Christians,  symbolized  by  the 
white  robes  given  them  on  the  apocalyptic  scene,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  some- 
what parallel  case  in  an  earlier  len  of  the  Imperial  history,  that  of  Pertinax's 
accession.     It  is  thus  related  by  Gibbon,  i.  162.    "  The  unburied  bodies  of  mur- 

VOL.  I.  P 
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fulfilment  of  this  clause  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision. — 
Nor  was  it  less  notable  at  the  period  itself  as  a  sign  of 
the  times.  For  it  was  a  confession  of  the  moral  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Paganism,  while  the  latter  was  in  all 
its  imperial  power  and  supremacy;  and  thus  might 
almost  seem  to  portend,  sooner  or  later,  even  a  political 
triumph  following. — And  hence  indeed  it  appeared,  with 
regard  to  the  slaughter  of  Christian  saints  by  the  Roman 
Pagan  emperors,  that  whereas  the  varied  calamities  de- 
picted under  the  three  preceding  Seals,  were  causes  and 
symptoms  of  the  decline  of  their  empire,  this  too,  which 
was  prefigured  under  the  fifth  Seal, — although  altoge* 
ther  overlooked  in  that  character  by  the  infidel  historian, 
—was,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  dramatic  unity 
of  the  Seals,  another  cause  and  symptom  of  it,  even 
yet  more  remarkable  and  influential  than  the  others ; 
— indeed  that  it  was  the  immediate  cause,  as  well  as 
precursor  of  its  fall. 

CHAPTER  VL 

THE    SIXTH    SBAL. 

^'  And  I  beheld  when  he  bad  opened  the  sixth  Seal, 
and  lo !  there  was  a  great  earthquake.  And  the  sun 
became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair ;  and  the  moon  be- 
came as  blood ;  and  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the 
earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  forth  her  untimely  figs, 
when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind.  And  the  heaven 
departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together ;  and  every 
mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their  places. 
And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the 
rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men, 
and  every  bondman,  and  every  freeman,  hid  themselves 
in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  ;  and  said 

dered  senaton  (for  the  cruelty  of  Cominodiu  endeavoured  to  extend  itself  beyond 
death)  were  depoaited  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  anoestora :  tktir  msmorff  wat 
;MtiM ;  and  every  consolation  bestowed  on  their  rained  and  afflicted  families." 
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to  the  aum&taiiis  aod  the  rodcs»  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us 
from  the  face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb ;  for  the  great  day  of  His 
wrath  is  come,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?  '^ 
Apoc.  vi.  12 — 17. 

Thus,  as  on  the  fifth  Seal*s  opening,  the  Evangelist's 
eye  had  been  directed  from  the  terrene  landscape  to  the 
nearer  altar-court,  so  now  it  was  directed  back  from  the 
altar-court  to  the  terrene  landscape  ;  with  which  land*- 
scape  the  temple  and  holy  city  adjoining  were,  as  before 
observed,  associated  ;  and  which  seems  to  have  appeared 
with  its  seas  outspread,^  as  well  as  land,  and  with  its 
heaven,  or  sky,  and  heavenly  luminaries  above  it.  It 
represented  evidently  the  Raman  world ;  that  in  which 
the  Christian  church  had  already  planted  itself,  and  with 
which  its  future  fortunes  were,  in  God's  providence,  to 
be  most  closely  connected,  even  to  the  end.  And  as  the 
temple  and  holy  city  fitly  symbolized  the/atYA  and  wor- 
ship of  Christians  through  an  atoning  and  mediating 
Redeemer,  (the  same  that  the  Jewish  temple,  altar,  sacri- 
fices, and  priesthood  had  ever  while  standing  prefigured,) 
and  their  polity^  as  the  aspirant  and  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, — so  was  the  earth  out- 
spread in  vision  as  fitly  emblematic  of  those  it  repre- 
sented, as  of  a  people  in  taste,  principle,  and  feeling  be- 
longing only  to  this  world  ;  *'  of  the  earth,"  as  St.  Paul 
expresses  it,  ''  and  earthy."^  The  heaven  above  it,  we 
must  remember,  was  its  own  Jirmamental  heaven,  or 
sky  ; — being  altogether  distinct  from  that  spiritual  un- 
changing heaven  constituted  by  the  Divine  Presence  in 
the  inner  temple.  According  to  the  usual  scripture  use 
of  such  terms,  it  was  to  be  considered  as  representing 
the  ruling  department  in  the  polity ;  and  its  luminaries 
as  the  actual  rulers  and  governing  powers  therein.^ 

Now  ere  the  sixth  Seal  was  opened,  these  luminaries 
appeared  fixed  in  the  sky,  and  the  earth  at  rest  and  still. 
But  behold,  on  its  opening,  the  whole  scene  in  agitation  I 

'  In  veise  14  the  ulandt  are  specified  m  visible.  '  See  p.  103  supri, 

*  This  wiil  be  illustnted  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

P  2 
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A  great  and  sudden  earthquake  shakes  the  earth.  The 
mountains  and  the  island-rocks  sink  beneath  the  shock. 
The  sun  becomes  black,  the  moon  blood-red  as  in  total 
eclipse.  The  stars  fall  from  the  heaven  in  which  they 
were  before  shining,  even  as  figs  from  a  fig-tree  in  a 
windy  tempest.  Kings  and  generals,  freemen  and  slaves, 
(dress  probably  in  a  measure  distinguishing  them,^)  ap* 
pear  in  flight,  as  men  panic-struck,  and  seeking  to  caves 
or  holes  in  the  rocks  wherein  to  hide  themselves.  And 
this  was  chiefly  observable, — that  in  the  cry  which  St. 
John  heard  uttered  by  them,  no  earthly  foe  was  named  as 
their  object  of  terror.  They  spoke  as  men  conscious  that 
Jesus  that  was  crucified  was  their  conqueror  and  their 
foe.  They  called  on  the  rocks  to  hide  them  from  Him 
who  sat  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb. 
The  general  intent  of  this  vision  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  have  beeadifllcult  to  understand.  It  surely  betokened 
some  sudden  and  extraordinary  revoliUion  in  the  Roman 
empire^  which  would  follow  chronologically  after  the  sera 
of  martyrdoms  depicted  under  the  Seal  preceding ;  a  re- 
volution arising  from  the  triumph  of  the  christian  cause 
over  its  enemies,  and  in  degree  complete  and  universal. 
No  partial  change  would  answer  to  the  strength  of  the 
symbolic  phraseology ;  nor,  again,  any  mere  overthrow 
of  the  persecuting  emperors  by  other  milder  and  more 
tolerant  but  still  heathen  emperors.  Nothing  less  would 
answer  it  than  a  destruction  of  Paganism  itself  through- 
out the  empire,  before  the  progress  and  power  of  Chris-^ 
tianity  ;  or,  at  least,  a  sweeping  from  their  high  places 
in  it  of  Pagan  powers  and  authorities  : — and  this,  not 

'  A  distinctive  senrile  dress  was  not  actually  ay'oined  on  slaves  bj  the  Roman 
law.  In  Hct,  when  a  law  of  that  purport  was  proposed,  it  was  negatived  as  dan* 
gerouB,  because  it  would  have  revealed  to  slaves  their  numbers ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  probable  calculation,  equalled  that  of  freemen  in  the  empire ; 
and  under  the  early  emperors  amounted  to  perhaps  sixty  millions.  (See  Seneca 
de  Clemen,  i.  24,  and  Gibbon  i.  66.)  The  emperor  Severus  was  similarly  dis- 
suaded afterwards  from  enjoining  a  distinctive  dress  on  the  different  ruiks  and 
classes  in  the  empire.  (ML  Lampridius  de  Severo,  p.  27.)  Yet  a  distinctive 
dress  was  cuiiomary,  as  appears  from  the  phrue  in  common  use,  tervilit  habUui, 
tervittt  vettit,  fte.  So  Eusebius  and  Lactantius  q>eak  of  Mazimin  disguising 
himself  after  his  defeat  in  a  slave's  dress,  outers  vxii/jm,  "  servilis  vestis."  Euseb. 
V.  C.  i.  58  :  Lactant.  M.  P.  47. — ^The  dress  of  emperors,  officers  of  state,  and 
soldiers  was  also  distinctive. 
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through  the  gentle  progress  of  opinion,  but  with  circum*- 
stances  of  force  accompanying,  such  as  to  strike  those 
Pagan  opposers  with  consternation  and  dismay. — Let  us 
look  then  to  history  to  see  whether,  so  interpreted,  the 
vision  received  its  accomplishment. 

Doubtless,  according  to  mere  human  probabilities,  it 
must  have  appeared  most  unlikely  that  such  a  consum-* 
mation  should  be  brought  about,  and  at  such  a  time : — 
a  time  when  christians  constituted  but  a  small  minority 
of  the  population,^  and  when,  by  the  long  previous  per- 
secution, they  had  been  reduced  apparently  to  the  lowest 
point  of  depression.  But  unto  Him  who  ruleth  all  things 
after  his  wUl,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  what  are  dif- 
ficulties, what  are  improbabilities,  to  frustrate  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  declared  purpose?  Rather,  as  has 
been  often  and  most  truly  observed,  man  s  extremity  is 
God  s  opportunity.  That  precisely  at  the  time  depicted 
in  the  vision, — the  time  following  on  the  sera  of  the 
Diocletian  martyrdoms, — a  revolution  of  the  character 
described  took  place  in  the  Roman  empire,  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  and  most  astonishing  facts  of  history. 
The  cotemporary  writers  seem  lost  in  admiration  when 
they  speak  of  it  ;^  and,  in  the  calm  estimate  of  modern 
philosophy,  it  has  lost  nothing  of  its  character  of  the 
marvellous.^ 

And  whose  then  the  agency  employed  ?     When  God 

*  Lactantius  writing  at  this  precise  epoch,  says,  "Quoniam  pauci  utuntur 
hoc  ccelesti  beneflcio :  '*  i.  e.  that  few  comparatively  had  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  Instit.  i.  1.  So  also  Gibbon  ii.  371  ;  who  estimates  the  Christians  as 
not  more  than  a  ttDeniieth  part  of  the  population  before  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine. 

'  Eusebius  again  and  again  speaks  of  the  deliverance  and  triumph  of  the 
church  through  Constantine's  victories,  as  most  extraordinary,  and  beyond 
expectation  ; — "  w^poBo^i^Tctira  ^$  ^luw  itmraXatiwtnf  ct^ms*— irapo^orara  vnrrci 
6wo  KtMrrtarrtPB  Mo|f rrMf *— i^Sif  wapa  rots  irAt icrroit  anot^vxofftif  rgovioiuat'  ftc. 
Hist.  Ecdes.  ix.  7 — 9 ;  viii.  16,  &c. 

'  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  on  this  passage  in  the  Apocalypse,  observes  ; — "  The  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalera,  and  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  Roman 
empire  under  Constantine,  were  the  greatest  events  that  have  ever  taken  place 
in  the  world,  from  the  flood  to  the  18th  century  of  the  christian  era."  Of  course 
he  means  events  of  a  poktico^religiout  nature.  As  if  he  had  only  added  the 
Reformation  as  a  third  to  his  list,  it  seems  to  me  that  his  estimate  of  their  un- 
paralleled importance  must  have  approved  itself  to  every  one's  considerate  judg- 
ment. 
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is  about  to  act,  the  fittest  instruments  appear  ever  ready 
for  his  service.  Behold,  as  in  the  olden  times  He  raised 
up  CyruSj  in  order  to  be  the  restorer,  agreeably  with 
foregoing  prophecies,  of  his  captives  from  Babylon,  so 
now  from  the  far  west,  for  the  deliverance  of  his  church 
in  the  Roman  Empire,  as  here  promised,  He  raised  up 
Canstantine.  Already  that  Prince  was  known  as  a 
favourer  of  the  Christians,^  ere  he  bore  down  from  the 
Alps  against  Maxentius,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
persecuting  emperor  Maximian.  Then  in  a  manner  most 
extraordinary,  and  most  illustrative  of  the  prophecy 
under  consideration,  he  avowed  his  espousal  of  the 
christian  cause,  and  of  that  of  Him  whom  the  Christians 
worshipped,  the  crucified  One  of  Nazareth,  the  Lamb 
OF  God.  From  as  early  a  date  as  that  of  the  great  battle 
with  Maxentius,  according  to  the  decisive  testimony  of 
both  Lactantius  and  Eusebius,  he  adopted  the  cross  as 
his  distinctive  military  ensign.^  That  object  of  abomi- 
nation to  the  heathen  Romans^  was  seen  ^'  glittering  in 
the  helmets,  engraved  on  the  shields,  and  interwoven 
into  the  banners  of  his  soldiers."^  The  Emperor's  own 
person  was  adorned  by  it,  wrought  of  richest  materials, 

^  This  vms  his  character,  indeed,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Gib.  iii.  243. 
It  shews  the  estimation  in  which  christiaDS  regarded  him  at  that  time,  that  while 
the  persecuting  edicts  of  Diocletian  and  Galerius  were  in  full  operation  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  Lactantius  should  have  dedicated  to  him  his  work  on  the 
"  Divine  Institutions ;  " — a  work  published  apparently,  (so  we  may  infer  with 
Lardner,  as  observed  p.  209,  from  internal  evidence)  between  the  years  A.D.  306 
and  311. 

*  "  Commonitus  est  in  quiete  Constantinus  ut  cceleste  signum  Dei  notaret  in 
scutis,  atque  ita  prcelium  committeret.  Fecit  ut  jussus  est ;  et  transversa  X 
literi  summo  capite,  circumflexo  Christo,  in  scutis  notat.  Quo  signo  armatus 
exercitus  capit  ferrum."  Lactant.  M.  P.  44.  Eusebius  (V.  C.  i.  31.)  states 
that  Constantine  himself  wore  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  helmet ;  and  how, 
on  his  entering  Rome,  after  the  battle  and  victory,  he  ordered  the  cross  to  be 
placed  in  the  right  hand  of  the  statue  that  was  about  to  be  raised  to  him,  with 
the  following  inscription  on  it ;  "  Hoc  salutari  tigno  vestram  urbem  tjrrannicse 
dominationis  jugo  liberntam  servavi,  &c."  Hist.  €cd.  ix.  9. — ^After  his  establish* 
ment  as  sole  eihperor,  the  soldiers  wore  it  on  their  shoulders.  So  he  states 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Sapor,  the  Persian  king.    V.  C.  iv.  9. 

'  "  Nomen  ipsum  crucis  absit  non  modo  k  corpora  civium  Romanonim,  aed 
etiam  k  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus."  So  wrote  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Rabi- 
rius,  ch.  5.  And  what  a  comment  does  it  furnish  on  St.  Paul's  magnificent  ex- 
clamation, made  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  that  Empire  was  in  its 
height  of  power  and  glory, — "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  ctmi 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto 
the  world."  *  Gibbon  iii.  2.S7. 
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and  with  finest  workmanship.  Above  all  in  his  princi- 
pal banner,  the  labarum,^  he  displayed  at  its  summit  the 
same  once  accursed  emblem ;  with  a  crown  of  gold  above 
it,  and  the  monogram  of  the  name  of  Him  who,  after 
bearing  the  one,  now  wore  the  other. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  question  was  in  every  mouth. 
Why  so  strange  an  ensign  ?  And  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  besides  other  reasons  to  impress  him, — as  the 
excellence  of  the  doctrine,  the  virtues  of  the  professors, 
and  other  internal  and  external  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity, — there  might  have  been  mention  made 
of  a  mysterious  vision  of  a  cross  of  flame  just  before 
seen  on  the  sky,  in  the  night-watches,  by  the  western 
emperor ;  and  how  he  had  been  warned  in  the  vision, 
by  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  adopt  that  ensign  of  the 
cross^  with  the  promise  added  that  through  it  he  should 
conquer.  ^  Scepticism,  as  we  know,  has  been  frequent 
in  expressing  its  disbelief  of  this  asserted  fact.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  unable  to   resist  the  force  of  Con- 

.  '  The  labarum  *  is  described  by  Eusebius  V.  C.  i.  31,  u  al«o  in  the  paBsage 
given  in  the  Note  just  above  from  LActantius.  1  add  Prudentius'  description : 
(in  Symmach.  ii.  4S6.) 

Christus  purpureum  gemmanti  textus  in  aura 
Signabat  labarum^  clypeorum  insignia  Christus 
Scripserat :  ardebat  summis  crux  addita  cristis. 

I  append  an  engraving  of  it  from  a  medal  of  Constantius,  with  its  famous 
motto  circumscribed.  It  seems  that  fifty  men  were  specially  appointed  to  guard 
it.    v.  C.  ii.  8. 

'  Compare  Mosheim's  critical  but  candid  discussion  of  the  story  (Cent.  iv. 
Part  i.  i.  9.)  with  Gibbon's  sceptical  critique,  iii.  259.  Mosheim's  conclusion  is 
that  the  vision  of  the  cross  was  seen  by  Constantine  in  a  dream  before  the  battle 
with  Maxentius,  with  the  inscription,  "  Hftc  vince."  This  agrees  with  Lactan- 
tius's  account,  "  Commonitus  est  in  quiete,  &c ; "  given  in  a  preceding  Note  : 
an  account  written  by  Lsctantius  very  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Maximin,  and 
before  Licinius'  apostacy  to  Heathenism,  and  first  war  with  Constantine ;  as  ap* 
pears  from  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  work. 

It  may  help  to  guide  the  reader^s  judgment  on  the  question  whether  the  vision 
was  a  truth  or  an  imposture,  to  compare  it  both  in  its  own  nature,  and  in  the 
time  and  manner  of  its  announcement  by  Constantine,  with  some  other  asserted 
vision  of  a  similar  character,  such  as  vras  proved  in  fine  to  be  an  imposture ;  for 
instance,  the  vision  of  the  golden  lance  so  famous  ia  the  first  crusade. 

*  The  word  labarum,  about  the  origin  of  which  there  has  been  some  literary 
doubt  and  discussion,  had  been  long  before  used  as  the  name  of  a  Chief  Standard 
in  the  Roman  armies.  So  Tertullian,  Apol.  in  Gentes ;  "  Vexillorum  et  laba- 
rum," on  which  his  Editor  states  that  it  was  then,  in  Tertullian's  time,  the  chief 
standard  ;  one  borne  before  the  emperor,  and  adored  by  the  soldiers.  Constan- 
tine gave  it  a  new  device,  but  retained  the  old  name. 
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stantine's  solemn  declaration  to  Eusebius  of  its  truth. 
The  time,  as  well  as  solemnity  of  his  statement, — a 
time  when  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  the  fiction, 
for  it  was  made  when  life  was  drawing  to  aclose,-**and» 
moreover,  the  whole  character  of  Constantine,  so  little 
prone  either  to  credulity  or  to  deception, — seem  to  me 
alike  to  forbid  its  rejection.  If  true,  it  satisfactorily 
explains  to  us  the  fact  of  his  adoption  of  the  cross  as 
his  ensign,  otherwise  all  but  inexplicable ;  and  as  to 
its  miraculousnesSy  surely  the  case,  if  ever,  was  one  that 
from  its  importance  might  seem  to  call  for  the  super- 
natural intervention  of  the  Deity. — Thus  Constantine 
was  the  first  crusader ;  and,  with  better  reason  than  the 
Princes  of  the  eleventh  century  at  Clermont,  might  fed, 
as  he  prosecuted  the  war,  that  it  was  *^  the  wUl  of  God."' 
"  By  this  ensign  thou  shalt  conquer."  Such  was  the 
tenor  of  the  promise.  And  well,  we  know,  was  the 
promise  fulfilled  to  Constantine.  Army  after  army,  em- 
peror after  emperor,  (for  since  Diocletian's  division  of  it 
there  were,  according  to  the  prophetic  intimation,  several 
cotemparary  emperors,  or  "  kings  of  the  earth^*^)^  were 
routed,  and  fled,  and  perished  before  the  cross  and  its 
warriors  ; — Maximian,'  Maxentius,  MaximiH,^and,  after 
his  apostacy  to  the  pagan  cause,  Licinius.  A  bas-relief 
still  remaining,  on  ConstantineV  triumphal  arch  at 
Rome,^  represents  to  us  the  terror  of  Maxentius  and  of 

*  "  Instimctu  Divinitatit ;  **  said  the  kiacription  on  his  triomphal  Arc,  of  the 
expedition  against  Maxentius.     See  Montlaucon  iv.  108. 

^  So  Gibbon,  ii.  169,  after  noting  Diocletian's  change  of  the  goyemment: 
"  Three  or  four  magnificent  courts  were  established  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  and  at  many  Roman  kingt  contended  with  each  other  for  the  ^mn  supe- 
riority of  pomp  and  luxury." 

*  Maximian  had  been  indeed  previoutiy  besieged,  taken,  and  imprisoned  by 
Constantine.  But  as  a  heathen  and  persecuting  Emperor,  defeated  by  Constan- 
tine after  the  tatter's  known  favour  to  the  Christians,  (see  Note  ^,  p.  214)  it 
seems  not  unfit  to  insert  his  name  with  the  others. 

^  I  indude  Maximin's  defeat  in  this  list,  although  accomplished  by  Lidnius  ; 
because  Licinius  was  at  that  time  ia  strict  alliance  with  Constantine  as  a  joint 
champion  of  the  christian  cause.  So  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  two  together,  as 
at  this  time  9vo  gfo^iA<w>,  and  tells  hew  Licinius  seemed  only  second  te  Con- 
stantine in  understanding  and  piety.    Eccl.  Hist.  ix.  9,  10. 

*  It  is  given  in  Montfaucon  vti.  426 ;  and  represents  MaxentiuB*8  army  drown* 
ing,  while  pursued  by  Constantine  and  his  army,  in  their  passage  across  the  Tiber. 
— ^This  destruction  of  Maxentius  and  his  host  in  the  Tiber  is  compared  by  Euse- 
bius to  that  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea :  and,  to>  express  the 
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bis  army,  in  their  flight  across  the  Tiber  after  defeat  in 
the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge.'  A  similar  consterna- 
tion attended  the  others  also.  And  this  was  chiefly 
remarkable, — that  it  was  not  the  terror  of  their  earthly 
victor's  wrath  that  alone  oppressed  them.  There  was  a 
consciousness  of  the  powers  of  heaven  acting  against 
them  ;  above  all,  the  crucified  One,  the  Christians'  God. 
For  the  war,  in  each  case,  was  felt  to  be  a  religious  war. 
In  the  persecution  just  preceding,  the  emperors  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximian  had  struck  medals  of  themselves  in 
the  characters  and  under  the  names  of  Jove  and  Hercules^ 
destroying  the  serpent-like  hydra-headed  monster  Chris- 
tianity ;^  and  these  titles  of  Pagan  mythology  had  been 
adopted  in  the  same  spirit  by  their  successors.^  When 
Maxentius  went  forth  to  battle,  he  went  fortified  by 
heathen  oracles  ;* — the  champion  of  heathenism  against 
the  champion  of  the  cross.  Wh^n  Maximin  was  about 
to  engage  with  Licinius,  he  made  his  vow  to  Jupiter, 
that,  if  successful,  he  would  extirpate  Christianity.^ 
When  Licinius,  again,  was  marching  against  Gonstan- 
tine  and  his  crusaders,  he,  in  public  harangue  before  the 
soldiers,  ridiculed  the  cross,  and  staked  the  falsehood  of 
Christianity  on  his  success.^  Thus,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  terrors  of  defeat  must  have  been  aggravated  by  a 

Christians'  triumph,  he  adopts  the  words  of  the  song  of  Moses :  "  They  sunk 
Kke  lead  in  the  mighty  waters."  ftc. — ^It  is  observable  that  neither  in  the  bas- 
relief  on  the  arc  of  Constantine,  nor  in  the  medals  with  the  labarum,  do  the 
soldiers'  shields  appear  marked  with  the  cross.  In  the  triumphal  arc  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  sculptured  figures  on  it  haying  been 
taken  apparently  from  other  triumphal  Roman  monuments  d  more  ancient  date. 
As  to  the  tut  itself»  it  seems  authenticated  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 

^  In  a  fiuDOUs  picture  of  this  battle  by  Le  Brun,  the  labarum,  or  banner  of  the 
cross,  appears  so  prominent  among  the  standards  of  the  Constantinian  army,  and 
the  consternation  of  the  deCeated  Pisgan  Romans  before  it  so  strikingly  depicted, 
that  it  might  almost  be  deemed  a  comment  on  this  part  of  the  sixth  Seal's  prefix 
gurations. 

'  The  medal  of  Diocletian  as  Javius,  striking  down  with  his  forked  lightning 
a  wretch  whose  form  ends  in  the  folds  of  a  serpent's  taU,  is  given  in  Walsh  :— o£ 
that  of  Maximian  as  Hereulius,  smashing  with  his  club  a  seven-headed  hydra,  a 
copy  is  given  in  a  latter  Part  of  this  Work,  on  Apoc.  xii. 

*  See  the  passage  from  Lactantius,  quoted  p.  219  Note  \  infri. 

*  Lactantius  M.  P.  44. 

'  lb.  46.  "Turn  Maximinus  votum  Jovi  vovit,  ut,  si  victoriam  cepissit,  Chris- 
tianorum  nomen  extingueret  funditusque  deleret." 

<  V.C.  ii.  4,  5.  Elsewhere  Eusebius  calls  Licinius'  war  against  Constantino  % 
9f«|4axMt  or  war  against  God.    V.C.  ii.  18. 
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sense  of  their  gods  having  failed  them  ;  and  of  the  power 
of  heaven  being  with  Christ,  the  Christians*  God, 
against  them.  It  was  observed  that  wherever  the  la* 
barum,  the  banner  of  the  cross,  was  raised,  there  vic- 
tory attended.  In  the  war  against  Constantine^  after 
Licinius*  apostacy,  ''Licinius/'  says  Gibbon,  *'felt  and 
dreaded  the  power  of  the  consecrated  banner ;  the  sight 
of  which  in  the  distress  of  battle  animated  the  soldiers 
of  Constantine  with  invincible  enthusiasm,  and  scattered 
terror  and  dismay  through  the  ranks  of  the  adverse 
legions.*'^  All  this  must  needs  have  deepened  the  im- 
pression.— Besides  which  there  are  to  be  remembered  the 
recorded  dying  terrors  of  one  and  another  of  the  persecu- 
ting emperors.  A  dark  doud  seems  to  have  brooded  over 
the  death-bed  of  Maximian,  if  not  over  Diocletian's  also. 
The  report  was,  that  oppressed  by  remorse  for  his  crimes, 
he  strangled  himself.^.  Again,  Galerius  had  from  an 
agonizing  and  awful  death-bed  evinced  his  remorse  of 
conscience,  by  entreating  the  Christians  in  a  public  pro- 
clamation, to  pray  to  their  God  (i.e.  Christ)  for  him.' 
And  Maximin  soon  after,  in  similar  anguish  of  mind 
and  body,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  called  on  Christ  to 
compassionate  his  misery.^  Thus  did  a  sense  of  the 
wrath  of  the  crucified  One,  the  Lamb  of  God,  whom 
they  now  knew  to  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  power,  lie 
heavy,  intolerably  heavy  on  them.  And  when  we  com- 
bine these  terrors  of  the  death-bed  with  those  of  the  lost 
battle-field, — which  latter  terrors  must  have  been  expe- 

'  iii.  258. — Eusebius  states  that  Licinius,  on  joining  battle,  bade  his  soldiers 
take  care  to  avoid  assaulting  Constantine's  great  banner  of  the  cross. 

'  Gibbon  seems  to  think  that  Maximian  was  put  to  death  by  Constantine,  and 
that  the  report  published  abroad  of  his  suicide  was  untrue.  But  he  has  not 
substantiated  his  representation.  Nor  indeed  is  his  disbelief  of  the  reports  of 
Diocletian  having  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  or  died  raving  mad,  sufficiently  au- 
thenticated.  See  his  Vol.  ii.  p.  177,  212, — ^The  other  view  is  given  in  '  Rome 
under  Paganism  and  the  Pbpes,'  ii.  83. 

*  The  edict  is  given  in  fiiU  by  Eusebius,  Ecc.  Hist.  viii.  17,  and  Lactantius,  M. 
P.  34.  Near  the  conclusion  is  the  clause, — "  Juxta  banc  indulgentiam  nostram 
debebunt  Deum  suum  onure  pro  salute  nostri."  His  death  was  by  a  horrid 
disease,  like  that  of  Herod  described  in  the  Acts  :  viz.  being  eaten  by  worms. 

"  Tunc  demum Deum  videre  coepit  candidatisministris  de  sejudicantem. 

Deinde  quasi  tormentis  adactus  fatebatur ;  Christum  subinde  deprecans  et  plorans 
ut  suimet  miseretur."  Lactantius  M.P.  49.  Similarly  Eusebius,  (E.  H.  ix.  10.) 
E»9acwf  ravra  nit  Kara  re  Xpurre  wapQiMiat  Xfipw  ifwhorf^ras  walhir,  t^  ifwx^ 
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rienced  alike  by  officers  and  soldiers,  each  active  par-> 
tizan  in  the  persecution  and  the  war,  including  low  as 
well  as  high,  the  slaves  ^  as  well  as  the  freemen,  all  in 
short  that  are  particularized  in  the  sacred  vision,*— when, 
I  say,  we  consider  the  terrors  of  these  Christ- blasphem- 
ing kings  of  tbe  Roman  earth,  thus  routed  with  their 
partizans  before  the  christian  host,  and  miserably  flying 
and  perishing,  there  was  surely  that  in  the  event  which, 
according  to  the  usual  construction  of  such  scripture 
figures,  might  well  be  deemed  to  answer  to  the  symbols 
of  the  prefigurative  vision  before  us :  in  which  vision 
kings  and  generals,  freemen  and  slaves,'  appeared  flying 
and  seeking  to  the  caves  of  the  rocks  to  hide  them ;— • 
to  hide  them  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sate  on  the 
throne  of  power,  even  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb, 

Thus,  under  the  first  shocks  of  this  great  earthquake, 
had  the  Roman  earth  been  agitated,  and  the  enemies  of 
the  Christians  destroyed  or  driven  into  flight  and  con- 
sternation/ Thus,  in  the  political  heavens,  had  the 
sun  of  pagan  supremacy  been  darkened,  the  moon  be- 
come eclipsed  and  blood-red,  and  of  the  stars  not  a  few 
been  shaken  violently  to  the  ground.  But  the  prophecy 
had  not  as  yet  received  its  entire  fulfilment.  The  stars 
of  the  pagan  heaven  had  not  all  fallen,  nor  had  the 

*  Informations  were  frequently  laid  against  the  Christians  by  their  slaves.  So 
TertulUan  in  his  Tract.  Adv.  Gent.  c.  7  :  "  Tot  hostes  ejus  quot  extranei :  et 
quidem  proprii  ex  cemulatione  Judaei^ — ex  natuHL  ipsA.  domestic!  nostri."  And 
again  ;  "  Quid  ?  cum  domestic!  eos  vobis  produnt  ?  Omnes  a  nullis  magis  prodi- 
mur.'* — ^With  reference  to  this  notice  of  slaves  in  the  vision,  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  one  of  the  persecuting  emperors  (Maximin)  after  his  defeat,  put 
off  his  imperial  insignia,  and  disguised  himself  in  a  tlave*3  dress,  the  better  to 
prosecute  his  flight,  and  elude  the  conquerors.  V.C.  i.  58,  M.P.  47. 

'  The  expression,  "  every  bondman  and  every  freeman,"  is  to  be  restricted  of 
course,  to  those  engaged  in  the  war  against  the  Christian  side.  This  amplifica* 
tion  of  phrase  is  common.  So  Jer.  xxxiv.  1 ;  "  When  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
all  his  army,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  of  his  dominion,  and  all  the 
people  fought  against  Jerusidem :"  and  Matt.  iii.  5 :  "  Then  went  out  to  him 
Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the  country  round  about  Jordan,  and  were 
baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,"  &c. 

^  So  Lactantius  M.P.  "  Nunc  qui  adversati  erant  Deo  jacent :  qui  templum 
sanctum  everterant  ruin&  majore  ceciderunt :  qui  justos  excamiflcaverant  coeles* 
tibus  plagis  et  cruciatibus  meritis  nocentea  animas  profudenint."  And  again,  ad 
fln.  "  Ubi  sunt  modo  magniflca  ilia  et  clara  per  gentes  Joviorum  et  Herculiorum 
cognomina ;  que  primiim  i.  Dioclete  ac  Maximiniano  insolenter  assumpta,  ac 
postmodum  ad  successores  eorum  translatn,  viguerunt  ?  Nempe  delevit  ea  Do- 
minus,  et  erssit  de  terri." 
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heaven  itself  been  altogether  rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  and 
vanished  away.  On  Constantine's  first  triumph,  and 
after  the  first  terrors  of  the  opposing  emperors  and  their 
hosts,  though  the  imperial  edict '  gave  to  Christianity  its 
full  rights  and  freedom,  yet  it  allowed  to  the  heathen 
worship  a  free  toleration  also.  But  very  soon  there 
followed  measures  of  marked  preference  in  the  imperial 
appointments  to  the  Christians  and  their  faith.  And,  at 
length,  as  Constantine  advanced  in  life,  in  spite  of  the 
indignation  and  resentment  of  the  Pagans,  he  issued 
edicts  for  the  suppression  of  their  sacrifices,  the  de- 
struction of  their  temples,  and  the  toleration  of  no  other 
form  of  public  worship  but  the  Christian.^  His  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  followed  up  the  same  object  by 
attaching  penalties  of  the  severest  character  to  the  public 
profession  of  Paganism.  And  the  result  was  that,  be- 
fore the  century  had  ended,  its  stars  had  all  fallen  to 
the  ground,^  its  very  heaven,  or  political  and  religious 
system,  vanished,  and  on  the  earth  the  old  pagan  in- 
stitutions, laws,  rites,  and  worship  been  all  but  anni- 
hilated. 

'  It  U  ghren  by  Lictantiiu  and  EoiebiuB. 

'  See  Mosheim  iv.  1.  1.7.  10  :  iIbo,  for  an  authority  justifying  his  statement, 
Euaebius  V.C.  ti.  45,  Tl§pi  rofUfr  imKimrrm^  fwr  Byoims,  otMoioftMiF  St  c«tAi|^i«f 
wpoffrvrrorrmir  and  iii.  54 ;  entitled,  EidvXffiifi'  iroi  (ocvwr  vorraxov  KmraXpnt. 
See  also  Mosh.  ib.  16,  on  a  probable  exception  in  the  execuium  of  these  anti- 
pagan  edicts  in  favour  of  certain  philoaophers  and  generals. 

It  is  from  the  circumstance  of  the  temponuy  l^al  toleration  of  Paganism  by 
Constantine,  and  its  subsequent  partial  toleration  in  ad,  that  the  chief  argu- 
ment has  been  drawn  against  the  applicatioQ  of  this  prophetic  vision  to  the 
politico-religious  revolution  in  the  Roman  empire  under  Constantine.  "  How 
could  it  suit  the  times  of  the  early  Christian  emperors  in  the  Roman  Empire/' 
say  Vitringa,  Cuninghame,  and  othen,  "  considering  that  Pagans  were  still  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state  f  What  necessity  for  them  to  call  on 
the  Toclcs  to  cover  them  ?"  Certainly  none ;  nor  have  the  words  been  applied 
to  them.  But  would  the  objectors  have  us  forget  the  introductory  wan  through 
which  the  revolution  was  effected,  and  the  terror  and  dismay  of  the  vanquished 
heathen  emperors  and  their  armies^  whose  terror  the  vision  seems  especially  to 
picture  T  After  this,  Heathenism  subsisted  for  a  while  in  the  great  cities,  but 
never  more  Jlourithed.  It  now  received  the  name,  in  (act,  of  Paganism,  as  being 
only  known  in  pagi,  viUages,  As  to  the  toleiition  of  Pb^^uis  in  office,  it  was  the 
infrequent  exception,  not  the  rule. 

It  may  be  wdl  for  the  reader  to  compare,  on  this  subject,  the  prophecy  of 
Babylon's  overthrow  by  the  Persians,  noticed  in  the  two  next  pages,  and  respect- 
ins  which  the  same  objection  might  be  made. 

'  To  Sfl  irff<rciy  tovs  artpas,  «ai  rovs  SoicovitMf  f ii'bi  ^n|pas  en  ico^ft^  ircvrcu'* 
says  Arethas. 
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The  interpretation  that  I  have  given  to  the  various 
symbols  of  this  Seal  has  been  illustrated  and  confirmed, 
by  one  and  another  interpreter,  from  the  similar  use  of 
similar  figures  in  other  passages  of  prophetic  scripture. 
Thus,  to  show  how,  from  earliest  times,  the  symbols  of 
tbe  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  used  of  rulers,  so  as  I 
have  explained  them,  a  reference  has  been  made  to  Jo* 
seph's  dream,  (Gen.  xxxvii.  9,)  in  which  the  sun  and 
moon  are  expressly  interpreted  of  the  chief  heads  of  a 
nascent  nation, — the  stars  of  its  inferior  heads. — ^To 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  an  earthquake,  and  the  conse- 
quent convulsions  and  changes  in  the  firmamental  hea- 
vens and  their  luminaries,  there  have  been  quoted  pas- 
sages from  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  others,  in 
which  the  symbol  is  used  of  political  revolution  in  a  state 
or  kingdom,  of  the  subversion  of  its  institutions,  and 
fall  of  its  governing  powers.  So  in  Jeremiah's  vision, 
(iv.  23,)  of  the  destruction  and  desolation  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom  by  the  Babylonians  ;  *'  I  beheld  the  land,  and 
lo !  it  was  without  form  and  void  ;  and  the  heavens, 
and  they  had  no  light.  I  beheld  the  mountains,  and 
lo  !  they  trembled,  and  the  hills  moved  lightly.  I  be- 
held, and  all  the  cities  thereof  were  broken  down,  at  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  by  his  fierce  anger."  So  in 
Ezekiel,  (xxxii.  7,  8,  11,)  of  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  kingdom  by  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  '*  When  I 
shall  put  thee  out,  I  will  cover  the  heavens,  and  make 
the  stars  thereof  dark :  I  will  cover  the  sun  with  a 
cloud,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  Kght.  All  the 
bright  lights  of  heaven  will  I  make  dark  over  thee,  and 
I  will  set  darkness  upon  thy  land,  saith  the  Lord."  And 
so  again  in  Isaiah,  (xiii.  9,  10,  17,)  of  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  :  it  being  said  that  "  the  day 
of  the  Lord  should  come  against  it,  with  his  wrath  and 
fierce  anger  ;  and  that  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  con- 
stellations thereof  should  not  give  their  light,  and  the 
sun  should  be  darkened  in  his  going  forth,  and  the  moon 
should  not  cause  her  light  to  shine." '     In   which  pas- 

'  Comptre  too  Amos  viii.  9,  Zeph.  i.  14,  15  ;  in  which  latter  pusage  the  time 
of  Judah't  destruction  is  spoken  of  ss  "  the  great  day  of  the.  Lord." 
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sages,  besides  the  more  prominent  parallelisms  with  the 
Apocalyptic  ime^ery  in  the  symbolic  changes  noted  of 
the  heavenly  luminaries,  it  will  be  well,  I  think,  to  ob- 
serve also  what  is  said  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord  as 
manifested,  though  acting  by  human  agency :  and  again, 
of  the  day  of  the  Lard  and  his  fierce  anger  being  shown 
in  the  subversion  of  the  former  political  government, 
and  the  dethronement  and  destruction  of  its  political 
governors,  even  in  cases  where,  after  the  first  shock  of 
the  catastrophe,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  conquered 
generally  were  treated  with  any  particular  oppression, 
or  the  yoke  made  very  grievous. — Finally,  to  illustrate 
what  is  said  of  the  pagan  hosts  *'  hiding  themselves  in 
the  dens  and  rocks  of  the  mountains,  and  saying  to  the 
mountains  and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the 
face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,"  &c,  a  reference 
has  been  made  to  Hosea's  prediction  ^  of  the  Israelites 
thus  calling  on  the  mountains  to  cover  them,  and  the 
hills  to  fall  on  them,  under  the  terror  and  calamities  of 
Shalmanezer's  invasion.  To  which  we  may  add  what 
is  told  us,  historically,  of  the  Israelites  hiding  in  such 
rocky  caverns,  whensoever,  as  in  the  times  of  Saul  or 
of  the  Maccabees,^  the  enemy  might  have  gained  pos- 
session of  the  country. — All  which  being  put  together, 
there  will  not,  I  believe,  remain  a  single  symbolic  phrase 
in  this  prophecy  of  the  sixth  Seal,  unillustrated,  or  with 
the  interpretation  referring  it  to  a  political  revolution, 
such  as  has  been  given,  unconfirmed,  by  similar  figures 
in  other  prophecies,  to  which  the  scriptural  context  has 
itself  already  furnished  a  similar  interpretation. 

Since,  however,  in  regard  to  not  a  little  of  the  phra- 

^  Ho8.  X.  8  ;  "  The  thorn  and  the  thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altan ;  and 
they  shall  say  to  the  mountains,  Cover  us,  and  to  the  hills,  Fall  on  us  1 " — In 
which  passage,  as  in  the  vision  of  the  sixth  Seal,  the  falling  on  them  is  evidently 
meant  of  the  cavemed  or  hollowed  hills, — ^falling,  not  to  crush,  but  to  hide. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  language  in  Luke  xxiii.  30  ;  "  Then  shall  they  begin  to 
flay  to  the  mountains.  Fall  on  us,  and  to  the  hiUs,  Cover  us  1 "  with  reference, 
first,  to  the  sufferings  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  Airther,  also, — as  appears 
from  the  word  "  begin," — ^to  the  sufferings  of  the  dispersion  afterwards. 
^  1  Sam.  xiii.  6 ;  1  Maccabees  ii.  28,  36.     Compare  also  Esdras  xvi.  28. 
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seology  of  the  prophecy*  there  is  in  so  far  a  resemblance 
to  what  is  said  elsewhere  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  last 
great  day  of  judgment,  as  to  have  induced  with  many  a 
suspicion,  with  some  a  full  conviction,  that  such  must 
be  the  reference  and  meaning  also  here, — it  may  be  use* 
ful,  with  a  view  to  the  readers  clearer  and  fuller  per*- 
suasion,  to  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  subject ; 
and  tp  add  yet  a  further  observation  or  two,  on  the  in* 
temal  evidence  derivable,  first  from  the  language  of  the 
prophetic  description,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
prophecies  confessedly  predictive  of  the  last  convulsions, 
secondly,  from  its  relative  position  in  the  series  of  the 
Apocalyptic  visions, — in  support  of  the  meaning  that  I 
have  attached  to  it. 

And,  first f  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
expressions  here  used  respecting  the  earthquake,  and 
the  phenomena  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  cannot 
be  interpreted  literally,  or  as  referring  to  those  physical 
changes  in  the  material  earth  and  firmament  of  heaven, 
which  other  prophecies  lead  us  undoubtingly  to  expect 
at  the  consummation  of  the  great  day.  The  clearest 
literal  description  of  these  physical  changes  is  perhaps 
that  given  in  2  Peter  iii.  10  ; — "  The  day  of  the  Lord 
shall  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  in  the  which  the 
heavens,  (or  the  firmament.  Gen.  i.  7>  8,)  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat :  the  earth  also,  and  the  works  that 
are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up."  ^  Now  of  a  confla- 
gration»  like  this,  no  hint  is  given  in  the  vision  of  the 

*  So  in  Isaiah  li.  6  :  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the 
earth  beneath  !  For  the  heavens  shall  vanish  avray  like  smoke,  and  the  earth 
shaD  wax  old  like  a  garment ;  and  they  that  dwell  therein  ^hall  die  in  like  man- 
ner."—In  that  remarkable  chapter,  Isa.  xxxiv,  there  seems  to  be  a  description 
both  of  the  political  and  the  physioU  revolution  occurring  at  the  end  :  the  former 
very  analogous  to  the  language  of  the  sixth  Seal ;  but  with  a  notice  also  of  that 
which  is  the  gimnd  characteristic  of  the  consummation, — the  burning  of  the  myt' 
Heal  Rdwn,  or  Rome. — "  The  indignation  of  the  Lord  is  upon  all  nations,  and 
his  fury  upon  all  their  armies.  He  hath  utterly  destroyed  them.  The  mountains 
shall  be  melted  with  their  blood.  (Compare  Rev.  xiv.  20.)  And  all  the  host  of 
heaven  shall  be  dissolved ;  and  the  heaven  shall  be  rolled  together  aa  a  scroU  s 
and  all  their  boat  shall  fall  down  as  a  falling  fig  from  the  fig-tree.  And  the 
streams  thereof  (of  Edom)  shall  be  turned  into  pitch  :  and  the  dust  thereof  into 
brimatone ;  and  the  land  shall  become  burning  pitch  ;  it  shall  not  be  quenched 
night  nor  day."  &c. 
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sixth  Seal.  Moreover  in  such  a  conflagration  neither 
would  the  sun  become  black  as  sackcloth,  nor  the  moon 
appear  blood-red  ;  still  less  the  stars  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  expressions  must  be  taken  metapharicalbf^  and  as 
referring  to  political  changes^  like  those  in  the  other 
parallel  prophecies  just  before  referred  to.  There  seems 
to  me  a  physical  necessity  for  this,  from  what  is  said ; 
as  well  as  almost  a  necessity  from  what  is  not  said  :  be- 
sides the  necessity  arising  from  the  requirements  of  sym* 
bolic  language,  in  a  confessedly  symbolic  prophecy. 

Still  tbe  suspicion  may  remain  that,  though  referring 
to  political  revolution  and  changes,  it  may  be  the  poli- 
tical changes  attendant  on  the  last  great  consummation. 
For  that  there  are  to  be  then,  and  in  connection  with 
the  great  final  catastrophe  of  the  earth's  drama,  extra- 
ordinary political  commotions  and  revolutions,  is  a 
truth  revealed  both  in  the  Apocalypse  itself,  and  in  many 
other  of  the  sacred  prophecies.^  This  I  fully  allow. 
But  I  think  internal  evidence  is  here,  too,  not  wanting, 
to  shew  that  it  is  not  these  that  are  intended  in  the 
sixth  Seal.  For,  let  but  the  description  of  the  earth- 
quake of  the  sixth  Seal  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
xvith  chapter  of  the  Apocalyptic  book, — which  latter  is 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  description  of  the  great 
final  political  revolution, — and  how  is  it  possible  but 
that  an  unprejudiced  mind  will  be  struck  with  the 
marked  differences?^  The  earthquake  of  the  xvith 
chapter  is  so  great,  that  '*  there  never  was  any  like 
it  since  the  time  that  men  were  on  the  earth;" — this, 
simply,  ''a  great  earthquake."  And  whereas  the  most 
prominent  points  of  accompaniment  and  result  in  the 
former  case  are  the  tripartite  division  of  the  great  city, 
Babylon  receiving  the  wine-cup  of  God's  anger,  and  a 

*  Such,  I  believe,  are  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  and  the  ooiresponding  prophecies  in 
Mark  and  Luke.    Such,  perhaps.  Hag.  ii.  6,  Heb.  zii.  26,  and  Joel  ii.  10. 

'  I  say  an  unprejudiced  mind.  One  who  is  not  unpr^diced  writes  thus : 
'*  The  revolution  of  this  sixth  Seal  is  the  same  as  that  again  mentioned  on  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  Trumpet,  xi.  19,  and  more  paiticulariy  described  under 
the  seventh  Vial ;  (xvi.  17 — ^21 ;)  between  which,  and  the  sixth  Seal,  there  is  a 
remarkable  similarity."  Cuninghame,  p.  35.  Of  this  similarity  let  the  reader 
judge ;  after  comparing  the  tviro  descriptions  together,  as  here  set  before  him. 
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tremendous  hail-storm  falling  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  earth, — to  neither  one  nor  another  of  these  is 
there  the  least  allusion,  in  the  description  of  the  earth- 
quake of  the  sixth  Seal  before  us. — Were  the  one  indeed 
but  a  notice  in  brief,  as  it  were,  the  other  the  description 
in  detail,  the  omission  and  the  difference  would  not  be 
so  remarkable.  And  thus  it  seems  to  me  very  possibk, 
and  even  probable,  that  the  earthquake  noticed  on  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  Trumpet,  at  the  close  of  chap, 
xi,  may  be  the  same  in  briefs  as  that  of  chap*  xvi  in  de^ 
tail,  on  the  effusion  of  the  seventh  Vial.^  But  in  the 
vision  of  the  sixth  Seal  the  description  is  as  detailed  and 
full,  indeed  more  so,  than  that  of  chap.  xvi. 

Thus  my  conclusion  from  simply  comparing  the  de- 
scriptive language  in  the  two  passages  is  this, — that  they 
pourtray  different  and  distinct  earthquakes  ;  that  of  the 
sixth  Seal  the  less,  that  of  the  seventh  Vial  much  the 
greater ;  although  at  the  same  time  it  is  allowed  that  the 
former  may  be  possibly  in  a  certain  sense  typical  of  the 
latter,  in  the  same  way  that  a  less  event,  of  the  same 
character f  is  often  in  scripture  typical  of  a  greater  fol- 
lowing.— Which  premised,  when  we  consider  the  vision 
further  in  respect  of  its  relative  positiofi  in  the  Apoca- 
lyptic series,  its  connection  with,  and  chronological  se- 
quence on,  those  of  the  other  five  Seals, — when  we 
think  how  exactly  every  successive  epoch  of  change  in 
the  Roman  Pagan  Empire,  with  its  characteristic  causes 
and  symptoms,  from  the  time  of  Domitian's  death,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  to  the  persecution  by  Dio- 
cletian and  Galerius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  has 
been  depicted,  all  in  order,  in  the  consecutive  visions  of 
the  successive  Seals  preceding,  and  find  ourselves  thus 
brought  by  them  to  the  very  eve  of  the  great  politico-- 
religious  revolution  of  the  time  of  Constantine, — I  say, 
when,  with  the  evidence  of  this  its  position  and  context, 
we  consider  the  vision  of  the  symbolic  earthquake  repre- 

^  Two  diancferittic  notices  serve  to  identify  the  eaithqttske  of  xi.  19,  with 
that  of  xvi.  18 :  first,  the  mention  of  the  temple  in  heaven  being  previously 
opened ;  secondly,  the  great  hail  mentioned  as  a  concomitant  in  the  one  case  and 
the  other.    Compare  also  xv.  6. 

VOL.    I.  Q 
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sented  on  the  opening  of  the  sixth  Seal, — it  seems  to  me 
that  all  doubt  as  to  its  intended  application  is  absolutely 
precluded ;  and  that  it  cannot  but  be  the  prefiguratioo 
of  that  wonderful  revolution. — Nor  let  me  omit  to  ob- 
serve, in  further  confirmation  of  this  explanation,  that 
the  infidel  illustrator  of  the  Apocalyptic  prefigurations 
fails  not  here,  as  usual,  to  add  his  corroborative  testi- 
mony. ^'  The  ruin  of  the  Pagan  religion,"  says  Gibbon, 
''  is  described  by  the  sophists  as  a  dreadful  and  amazing 
prodigy,  which  covered  the  earth  with  darkness,  and  re- 
stored  the  ancient  dominion  of  chaos  and  of  night."  ^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THB    SEALING    AND    PALM-BEARINO    VISIONS. 

"  And  after  these  things  I  saw  four  angels,  standing 
on  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  holding  the  four  winds 
of  the  earth,  so  that  the  wind  should  not  blow  on  the 
earth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on  any  tree.  And  I  saw 
another  angel  ascending  from  the  east,  having  the  seal 
of  the  living  God.  And  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to 
the  four  angels,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  hurt  the  earth, 
and  the  sea,  saying,  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the 
sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of 
our  God  in  their  foreheads.  And  I  heard  the  number 
of  them  which  were  sealed;  and  there  were  sealed 
144,000  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  tbe  children  of  Israel. 
Out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  were  sealed  12,000.  Out  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  were  sealed  12,000,  &c. 

After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which 
no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and 
before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  palms 
in  their  hands ;  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying. 
Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb.     And  all  the  angels  stood  round 

^  Gibbon  v.  123. 
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about  the  throne,  and  about  the  elders  and  the  four  living 
creatures,  and  fell  before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and 
worshipped  God,  saying,  Amen :  Blessing,  and  glory, 
and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power, 
and  might,  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen ! 
And  one  of  the  elders  answered,  saying  unto  me,  Who 
are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ?  and  whence 
came  they  ?  And  I  said  unto  him.  Sir,  thou  knowest. 
And  he  said  to  me,  These  are  they  which  are  to  come '  out 
of  the  great  tribulation,  and  they  washed  their  robes, 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  There* 
fore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him 
day  and  night  in  his  temple :  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them.  They  shall  hunger  no 
more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall 
lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters;  and  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." — apoc.  vii. 

Thus  the  first  of  these  two  connected  visions  opened 
with  a  representation  of  four  destroying  tempest-angels, 
just  now  under  temporary  restraint,  but  destined  ere 
while  to  desolate  the  Roman  earth  : — the  which  earth 
appeared  tranquil  again  after  the  earthquake,  and  with 
its  luminaries  shining  in  the  new  firmamental  heaven  :  ^ 
— presently  after  which,  as  if  on  some  premature  threat- 
ening of  the  Angels  to  execute  their  commission  of 
judgment,  another  and  mightier  Angel,  rising  from  the 
East,  in  loud  voice  uttered  his  inhibition  against  it, 
until  he  should  have  sealed  God's  servants  on  their  fore- 
heads.— Who  were  the  earthly  agents  intended  by  the 
tempests  of  the  tempest-angels,  and  what  the  thing  in- 
tended by  the  temporary  restraint  of  those  angels,  are 
points  best  explained  to  us,  as  usual,  by  Gibbon.  "  The 

'  This  i8  obvious  in  part  from  vene  1  of  this  chapter,  where  the  wind  is  spoken 
of  as  not  blowing  on  the  land  or  the  sea ;  in  part  from  verse  12  of  the  next  chap- 
ter, where  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  implied  to  have  shone  during  the 
thm  first  Trumpets  on  the  Roman  earth. 

Q  2 
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threatening  tempest  of  harbarianSf^*  he  writes  (iii.  97)i 
in  his  sketch  of  the  empire  after  the  CoDStantiniaa  re- 
volution, "  which  so  soon  subverted  the  foundations  of 
Roman  greatness,  was  still  repelled  or  suspended  on  the 
frontiers.'' — As  to  the  Sealing  Vision^  it  lay  not  within 
his  province  to  explain  it :  and  indeed  it  meant  much 
more,  if  I  mistake  not,  than  even  professed  Apocalyptic 
expositors  have  hitherto  supposed.  Wherefore  such  a 
commission  of  wrath  against  the  empire,  after  the  glori- 
ous religious  revolution  just  effected  therein,  and  the 
triumph  and  establishment  of  Christianity  ?  To  this,  I 
believe,  the  Sealing  Vision  gave  answer,  by  hinting  a 
widespread  apostacy  begun  in  the  professing  Church. 
And  what  the  safeguard  of  the  true  Church  against  it  ? 
The  vision  answered  this  question  also.  For  it  figured, 
if  I  mistake  not,  a  revelation  of  grace  then  to  be  given, 
which  would  be  to  it  an  antidote,  and  preservative  from 
essential  instealing  error. — ^These  I  regard  as  the  two 
main  points  signified  in  the  vision  ;  and,  that  though  re- 
trospectively it  gives  intimation  respecting  the  half  cen- 
tury and  more  preceding,  as  measured  from  Constantine*s 
establishment  of  Christianity,  yet  its  own  proper  chro- 
nology appertains  to  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

$    1. — INTIMATIONS    OF    APOSTACY    BB6UN. 

It  will  be  interesting,  I  think,  and  may  serve  as  the 
best  introduction  to  what  follows,  to  suspend  for  a  few 
moments  our  investigation  of  the  prophecy ;  and  look 
into  the  state  of  things  and  feelings  as  exhibited  in  the 
Roman  Empire  after  its  first  Christianization  under  Con- 
stantine ;  agreeably  with  the  representation  of  them 
handed  down  to  us  by  cotemporary  history. 

When  heathenism  had  been  cast  down  from  its  supre- 
macy, and  Christianity  established  in  the  Roman  world, 
the  changes  consequent  were  immense  and  universaU- 
Now,  throughout  its  vast  extent,  the  cross  once  so  de- 
spised was  every  where  in  honour,^  and  the  preserving 

*  "  Attende  gloriam  crucU  ipsiui,"  said  Augustine  (in  Pnlm  zzziv),  somewhat 
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and  conquering  virtue  celebrated  *  that  every  where  at- 
tended it.  Now  the  righteousness  of  the  slaughtered 
martyrs  that  had  been  gathered  under  the  altar,  was 
acknowledged  in  public  edicts  ;  and  the  living  confessors 
restored  to  their  homes  in  triumph,  from  the  mines  and 
dungeons  where  they  were  suffering.*  Now,  instead  of 
vaults  and  catacombs  for  the  sacred  assemblies  of  Chris- 
tians, and  other  hiding-places  shut  out  from  the  light  of 
heaven,  to  which,  like  their  earlier  Christian  brethren,^ 
they  had  been  reduced  during  the  late  persecution,  there 
arose  in  the  cities  and  towns  churches  of  magnificence ; 
and  the  ritual  was  celebrated  with  a  pomp  correspond- 
ing. Now,  instead  of  desertions  and  apostacies  from 
the  Christian  body,  such  as  had  been  the  case  with  not 
a  few  under  the  fiery  trial,  the  daily  accessions  to  it  were 
innumerable.  Candidates  in  throngs  applied  for  baptism ; 
and  at  the  Easter  and  Pentecostal  festivals  the  newly- 
baptized  neophytes,  in  their  white  vestments,  grouped 
conspicuous  around  each  Christian  sanctuary.^  Now, 
moreover,  under  imperial  auspices,  the  Christian  pro- 

later  than  the  epoch  spoken  of;  "jam  in  fronte  regum  crux  ilia  fixa  estcui  inimid 
insultaverunt." 

^  rd  cotrriptov  antuimr  a  favourite  phraae  used  by  Eusebius  to  designate  ih» 
cross,  '  Id.  de  Vit.  Const,  ii.  29,  30,  &c. 

*  See  Moaheim  ii.  2.  4.  8,  on  the  subject  of  the  church  edifices  of  the  eariy 
Christiana :  also  Burton's  History  of  the  Church,  p.  317.  "It  was  long/'  says 
the  latter,  "  before  the  intolerance  of  their  enemies  allowed  the  Christians  to 
ei^joy  tiie  light  of  heaven,  whilst  engaged  in  their  sacred  duties.  Few,  if  any, 
religious  buildings  seem  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  Christians,  till  Alexander 
Sevenis  decided  a  case  brought  before  him  in  their  favour." — ^The  case  decided 
by  Alex.  Severus  in  their  favour,  has  been  before  alluded  to;  p.  195.  After 
Gallienus'  edict  of  toleration,  the  Christians  began  to  erect  more  convenient  and 
spacious  edifices  (Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  viii.  1)  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  not  devoid  of 
grandeur ;  as,  for  example,  the  great  church  of  Nicomedia,  which  was  destroyed 
at  the  first  brealcing  out  of  Diocletian's  persecution. 

^  The  white  dress  of  the  neophyte,  or  newly  baptized,  was  worn  eight  days  by 
him,  then  laid  up  in  the  church.  So  Tertullian,  in  his  De  Cor.  Mil.  calls  the 
baptized  aibati.     See  Bingham's  Antiq.  xii.  4.  1. 

Gibbon,  iii.  277,  speaks  sneeringly  of  12,000  men  baptized  at  Rome,  besides 
an  equal  number  of  women  and  children,  to  each  of  whom,  says  he,  the  report  is, 
that  a  white  gemnent  and  twenty  pieces  of  gold  had  been  promised  by  Constant 
tine.  At  a  later  period,  near  the  close  of  this  century,  we  read  of  3000  just  bap- 
tHced  by  Chrysostom's  presbyters  at  Constantinople,  being  attacked  by  the  soldieis 
while  X%vx*^9iJ09o\fPmt  i.  e.  in  their  white  dress.  Again,  we  read  of  a  law  of 
Theodosius  the  Second,  prohibiting  the  celebration  of  public  games  during  the 
Easter-week,  as  being  the  week  through  which  the  neophytes  baptized  on  the 
Easter  Sunday  (which  Sunday  waa  then  one  chief  season  of  baptism,  Whit- 
Sunday  being  the  other,)  wore  their  white  robes,  lb.  xx.  6.  1.  I .  These,  though 
exemplifications  of  a  later  period,  may  yet  illustrate  to  us  the  neophytes'  numbere 
and  conspicuousness. 
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fessing  church  catholic  was  gathered  for  the  first  time 
in  oecumenical  council.  Representatives  attended  from 
every  province,  and  nation,  and  tongue  in  the  vast  em- 
pire. The  palace  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  holy 
delegates.  The  emperor  bowed  in  respectful  deference 
before  them.^  If  in  the  use  of  his  power  he  was  to  the 
church  as  a  nursing  father,  his  behaviour  was  respectful 
as  that  of  a  son. 

Can  we  wonder  then  at  the  exultation  that  was  felt  at 
this  time  by  many,  perhaps  by  most,  that  bore  the 
Christian  name :  or  at  their  high^raised  expectations  as 
to  the  future  happy  destiny  of  the  Roman,  now  that  it 
had  been  changed  into  the  Christian,  nation  ?  ^  It  seemed 
to  them  as  if  it  had  become  God's  covenanted  people, 
like  Israel  of  old :  and  the  expectation  was  not  unna- 
tural,— an  expectation  strengthened  by  the  remarkable 
tranquillity  which,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  now  re- 
united empire,  followed  almost  immediately  on  Con- 
stantine's  establishment  of  Christianity ,3 — that  not  only 
the  temporal  blessings  of  the  ancient  Jewish  covenant  ^ 
would  thenceforth  in  no  small  measure  attach  to  them, 
but  even  those  prophesied  of  as  appertaining  to  the  lat- 
ter day. — Hence  on  the  medals  of  that  aera  the  emblem 
of  the  phoenix,  all  radiant  with  the  rising  sun-beams,  to 
represent  the  empire  as  now  risen  into  new  life  and 
hope,  and  its  legend  which  spoke  of  the  happy  restora- 
tion of  the  times.*  Hence,  in  forgetfulness  of  all  former 
prognostications  of  Antichrist  and  fearful  coming  evils, 
the  reference  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  their 
bishops  to  the  latter-day  blessedness,  as  even  then  about 

>  V.  C.  iii.  7,  10,  15,  Ac. 

*  "  All  former  eviU  were  forgotten.  There  wis  a  self-abuidonment  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  present  good  things  and  the  expecUtion  of  future."  So  Eusebius 
concludes  his  Church  History :  x.  9. 

'  With  reference  to  this,  Eusebius  quotes,  from  Psalm  xlyi.  9,  10,  "  Come  and 
sec  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  wonders  he  hath  wrought  on  the  earth  !  He 
malteth  wars  to  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  world."  He  adds  ;  "  And  now  a  day 
of  cloudless  serenity  shone  on  the  Church."  Hist.  Ecc.  x.  1  ;  also  De  Laud. 
Const,  ch.  xvi. — ^There  is  a  medal  of  Constantine,  struck  in  the  20th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  therefore  somewhat  later,  commemorative  of  this  remarkable  and  long- 
protracted  tranquillity,  bearing  the  legend  Beata  TranquiUittu. 

*  It  was  natural  to  compare  what  had  been  said  of  the  rests  given  to  Judah 
under  the  pious  kings  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chron.  xiv.  1,  5,  6,  7,  and  xx.  30. 

*  A  copy  is  given  in  my  last  pre>'ious  Plate  from  Spanbeim,  p.  245. 
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fulfilling.  The  state  of  things  was  such,  Eusebius  tells 
us,  that  it  looked  like  the  very  image  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.^  The  city  built  by  the  emperor  at  Jentsalem^ 
beside  the  new  and  magnificent  church  of  the  Holy  8e^ 
jmlchref — the  sacred  capital,  as  it  were,  to  the  new  em- 
pire,— might  be  perhaps,  he  suggested,  the  new  Jeru* 
salem,  the  theme  of  so  many  prophecies.^  Yet  again, 
on  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  church  at  Tyre, 
he  expresssed  in  the  following  glowing  language,  not  his 
own  feelings  only,  but  those,  we  may  be  sure,  of  not  a 
few  of  the  congregated  Christian  ministers  and  people 
that  heard  him  : — ''  What  so  many  of  the  Lord's  saints 
and  confessors  before  our  time  desired  to  see  and  saw 
not,  and  to  hear,  and  heard  not,  that  behold  now  before 
our  eyes  !  It  was  of  us  the  prophet  spake  when  he  told 
how  the  wilderness  and  the  ^litary  place  should  be  glad, 
and  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  lily.^  Whereas 
the  church  was  widowed  and  desolate,  her  children  have 
now  to  exclaim  to  her,  Make  room,  enlarge  thy  borders ! 
the  place  is  too  strait  for  us.  The  promise  is  fulfilling 
to  her,  In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  established :  all 
thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  God  :  and  great  shall  be 
the  peace  of  thy  children."  * 


'  "  The  event  surpMsed  all  words.  Soldiers  with  naked  swoids  kept  watdi 
around  the  palace  gate.  But  the  men  of  God  passed  through  the  midst  of  them 
without  fear,  and  entered  the  heart  of  the  palace.  The  bishops  sat  down  at  the 
emperor's  table,  and  the  rest  all  around  him.  It  looked  like  the  image  of  the 
very  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  was  altogether  more  like  a  dream  than  a  reality." 
V.  C.  iii.  15. 

*  V.  C.  iii.  33  ;  Kar*  avro  to  awri^wv  ftaprvpiow  ii  pta  Kortmctvu^o  'lff/»0<ra- 
Ai}/A  mniwpotrwwot  r^  vaAai  fiowfAtrp,  . .  .  raxtit  vov  tovtiik  ovtop  rijy  8ta  T«r 
vpof7tTiK9t¥  9§ffrurfjiaTtfW  K9Kripvyik%vi\¥  Kouniv  UpowraXiifi'  ^s  irfpi  ficuc^i  \ayoi, 
fivpia  8('  9v$9ou  wptufutTos  $wwigoPTfs  tofvfipowri.  See  also  iv.  40,  respecting  the 
dedication  of  this  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

'  So  Eusebius,  f{ay0<i  &s  icptror. — His  application  of  these  prophecies  to  his 
own  times  is  express.    Tavra  wpawahai  w*pi  iniuMf  ck  Upmt  /3(/9A0if  «ar«/9«/iXt|r«. 

^  Hist.  Ecd.  X.  4.  pp.  310 — ^314. — ^Some  authors  of  comparatively  modem 
times  have  advocated  views  thus  far  similar  to  those  of  Eusebius,  that  they  make 
the  taintM*  Apoealypttc  mUittnnarian  reign  to  date  from  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire  by  Constantine.  So  OroUut  and  Hammond ; 
and  also  the  venerable  Pbxe  before  them.  (See  my  History  of  Apocalyptic  Inter- 
pretation at  the  end  of  the  4th  volume.)  It  is  certainly,  after  all  that  has  past 
since,  a  most  extraordinary  theory. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Lactaniiut,  in  his  "  Divine  Institutions,"  still,  like 
the  Fathers  before  him,  dweUs  on  the  expected  coming  of  Antichrist,  and  the 
evils  consequent.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  written  before  Constantine's  over- 
throw of  the  Heathen  and  penecuting  emperors.    See  Note  ^  p.  209. 
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Alas  !  what  a  total  contrast  to  these  anticipations  did 
the  true  prospective  of  the  future  offer,  as  here  set  before 
St.  John  in  vision : — a  vision,  we  saw,  of  four  tempest- 
angels  prepared,  like  the  evil  angels  once  let  loose  on 
Egypt/  to  desolate  this  self-same  Roman  earth  with 
fury,  so  soon  as  a  temporary  restraint  laid  on  them 
might  be  withdrawn. 

But  what  the  came  of  the  coming  judgments  ?  Con- 
sidering that  the  whole  system  of  Paganism  had  now 
vanished  from  its  high  places,  and  the  empire  been 
changed  into  Roman  Chistendomj  the  severity  might 
surely  appear  strange,  and  such  as  to  need  explanation. 
And  would  it  not  then  be  given  to  St.  John  ?  Was  it 
not  declared,  ''The  Lord  will  do  nothing  but  he  reveal- 
eth  the  secret  to  his  servants  the  prophets  ?*'• — In  truth 
that  declaration  was  not  forgotten.  The  cause  of  the 
coming  judgments  was  not  hidden  from  his  prophet  in 
Patmos.  In  the  figuration  of  the  sealing  vision  imme- 
diately following,  and  certain  explanatory  statements 
that  accompanied  it,  there  was  both  given  him  a  dear 
general  intimation  that  sufficiently  accounted  for  them  ; 
it  being  to  the  effect  that  the  great  mass  of  the  profess- 
edly christianized  people  of  the  Roman  Empire  would  be 
at  the  time  figured  Christians  in  profession  only :  and 
further  a  certain  more  particular,  though  obscurer  inti- 
mation was  also  thrown  out,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  this  their  unsoundness  in  the  faith ; 
to  the  effiect  that  it  would  exhibit,  in  some  form  or  other, 

>  Pialm  Ixxviii.  49 ;  "  He  cast  upon  them  the  fiercenew  of  his  anger,  ^mntfa, 
indignation,  and  trouble,  by  sending  evU  angeU  among  them." 

On  the  figuimtion  itself  of  the  tempest-angels,  let  me  make  the  four  following 
remarks. — 1.  The /owr  winds  may  be  considered  as  representing  all  the  winds. 
Compare  Ezek.  xxxvii.  9,  Dan.  vii.  2,  Matt.  xxiv.  31. — ^2.  Their  angel-directors 
may  be  compared  with  the  imaginary  gods  of  each  wind,  as  depicted  in  the  Mo- 
lian  cave  of  Virgil. — 3.  Kpcn-o vrrn,  holding',  may  be  understood  probably,  not  in 
the  sense  of  rettraining,  so  as  by  Mr.  Cuninghame  and  others ;  but  in  that  of 
holding,  so  as  we  might  hold  a  weapon  of  war,  for  vscr.  So  icparwf  8opv,  cirvn^ 
Afv,  ro^or,  ftc ;  2  Chron.  zzv.  5,  2  Sam.  iii.  29,  Jer.  vi.  23.  (Septuag.)  For  the 
commission  to  injure,  implied  in  verse  3,  belonged  evidently  to  the  same  four 
angels  that  held  the  winds  in  verse  1.-4.  The  particle  If  a  in  verae  1  ("  that  it 
blow  not ")  seems  to  be  meant  in  the  sense  evenluoHter,  as  Schleusner  expresses 
it ;  that  is,  as  signifying  the  event  or  result,  not  the  desire  or  design. 

'  Amos  iii.  7. 
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the  characteristics  (properly  speaking  of  an  incipient 
antichristian  apostacy.^ — I  proceed  to  unfold  each  of 
these  prophetic  intimations,  and  the  illustrations  that 
history  furnishes  of  their  truth,  under  distinct  Heads. 

1.   The  GENERAL  AND   MORE   OBVIOUS   INTIMATION: 

— an  intimation,  I  said,  to  the  effect  that  the  great  ma" 
jority  of  the  prof  essedly  christianized  people  of  the  Roman 
earth  would  he  at  this  time  Christians  in  profession  only^ 
hut  in  heart  earthly^  as  before. 

That  this  was  intimated  will  be  found  to  follow  in- 
stantly from  the  sealing  Angel's  words,  ''  Wait  till  we 
have  sealed  the  servants  of  God,"  compared  with  cer- 
tain statements  added  afterwards  as  to  the  number  of  the 
sealed,  and  their  relation  to  the  eartKs  inhabitants : — 
that  is,  presuming  one  thing  only  ;  viz.  that  by  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  (including  of  course  the  144,000 
sealed  out  of  them,)  we -are  to  understand  the  then  pro^ 
fessin^  Christian  body ;  not  the  Jews^  and  their  twelve 
tribes^  literally  taken.  Hence  my  first  object  must  be 
to  establish  that  important  premise  and  presumption. 

Now,  supposing  the  chronological  position  of  the 
sealing  vision  here  given  to  be  correct,  as  following  after 
the  Constantinian  revolution,  the  historical  proof  of  this 
being  the  true  interpretation  of  the  symbol  would  be  in 
itself  decisive ;  seeing  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  re- 
markable conversion  of  Jews  then  occurring. — But  be- 
sides, and  altogether  independently  of  this  consideration, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  exists  in  the  prophecy 
itself  internal  evidence  abundantly  sufficient  to  set  aside 
all  idea  of  literal  Israelites  being  meant,  and  to  show 
that  the  appellation  is  figuratively  used  of  professing 
Christians.  For  not  only  long  before  the  revelation  in 
Patmos,  and  even  while  the  literal  Jerusalem  was  yet 
standing,  had  St.  Paul  taught  the  Gentile  Christians  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  name  and  privileges  of 
Israel,— even  as  those  that  were  Abraham's  seed,*  those 

»  By  "  antichriBtian  properly  tpeaking,"  1  mean  in  a  sense  corresponding 
with  that  which  I  showed  at  p.  67  applied  most  properly  to  the  term  Aniichritt  : 
that  is,  tubtiituting  something  in  ChritVs  place.  '  Gal.  iii.  29. 
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that  were  by  adoptioD  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,^ 
and  those  that  had  been  grafted  into  the  true  Jewish 
olive-*tree,  while  the  literal  Jews  themselves,  having  re^ 
jected  their  Messiah,  were  to  be  regarded  as  branches 
broken  off;* — but  further,  in  the  primary  vision  shown 
to  St  John  in  Patmos,  (I  mean  the  vision  figuring  ''  the 
things  that  then  were/')  our  Lord  had  clearly  indicated 
that  this  was  to  be  the  Apocalyptic  sense  of  the  term. 
For  He  not  merely  exhibited  the  Jewish  sanctuary  and 
its  candlesticks,  to  typify  the  then  existing  Asiatic  Gen* 
tile  churches,  but  himself  expressly  so  interpreted  the 
emblem  ;^  and  moreover  interwove,  in  his  several  ad- 
dresses to  them,  other  similarly  christianized  Jewish 
figures  and  even  appellations  :^  all  as  if  expressly  to  pre- 
pare St.  John,^  (as  observed  in  the  Introduction  to  this 
Commentary,^)  for  attaching  confidently,  and  at  once, 
a  similar  Christian  meaning  to  such  Jewish  imagery  and 
appellations^  as  might  occur  in  the  subsequent  Apocalyp- 
tic visions,  on  things  future. — ^I'hus  directed,  and  by 
Christ  Himself  as  the  interpreter,  it  was  unhesitatingly 
presumed  by  me,  in  my  anticipative  sketch  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic scenery  J  that  such  was  to  be  the  intent  of  the 
Jewish  temple  and  city  apparent  in  vision.  And  the 
precise  accordance  of  historic  fact  with  the  Apocalyptic 

»  Eph.  ii.  12,  13,  19. 

*  Rom.  xi.  17 — 19. — Not  without  intimation  added  (let  me  observe)  of  the 
powibtlity,  indeed  danger,  of  their  falling  away  from  the  spirit  of  their  profession 
as  Christ's  anti-typical  Israel ;  even  like  the  Jews,  the  typical  Israel  of  old.  So 
1  Cor.  X.  6  ;  "  Now  in  these  things  they  were  our  typet : "  (for  so,  I  conceive,  the 
clause,  Tatrra  8f  rtnroi  iffAmv  t7cri)^9«y,  is  to  be  construed,  understanding  mra 
before  ravra  :)  where  the  context  sets  forth  the  sundry  un/aUf^ulnestes  of  the 
anciefit  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  as  examples  for  the  warning  of  Christians. — In- 
deed so  too  Rom.  xi.  21 ;  "  If  God  spared  not  the  natural  bnnches,"  ate. 

'  Apoc.  i.  20. — And  so  too  the  term  angel  used  by  Him  for  Inshop  ; — a  teim 
derived  from  the  Jewish  synagogue.     See  p.  75  Note  *  suprk. 

*  FigureM ;  as  Apoc.  ii.  20,  "  Thou  sufferest  that  woman  Jezebel,  which  calletti 
herself  a  prophetess,"  Btc ;  iii.  12,  "I  will  make  him  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my 
God,  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  which  is  New 
Jerusalem  :  ** — appellationa ;  as  Apoc.  ii.  9,  and  iii.  9,  "  that  say  they  are  Jeu't, 
and  are  not."  See  on  this  my  Note  *  p.  74  suprk  :  with  the  explanation  given,  in 
which  not  Vitringa  only,  but  also  Mede,  I  see,  (on  Apoc.  vii,)  coincides :  "  adeo 
ut  pteudo-ehrittiani  in  Epistolis  ad  ecclesias  pteudo  judtsi  audiant." 

*  With  admonitions  included  which  implied,  just  like  those  of  St.  Paul,  that, 
although  they  had  assumed  the  place  and  the  name  of  the  ancient  Jews,  the 
Christian  Churches  might  yet  similarly  become  corrupt  and  rejected.  £.  g.  Apoc. 
ii.  5 ;  "  Repent,  or  I  will  come  quickly,  and  remove  thy  candlestick,"  ftc. 

«  P.  74  suprlL.  7  See  p.  100. 
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figuration,  so  construed,  in  the  first  and  only  example  of 
Jewish  scenery  that  has  yet  occurred,  (I  refer  to  the 
vision  of  the  souls  under  the  temple-altar,)  cannot  but 
already  have  added  confirmation  in  the  reader's  mind  to 
the  correctness  of  my  presumption:^ — confirmation,  I 
may  say,  that  will  be  found  to  gather  strength  each  step 
as  we  proceed,  from  the  equally  clear  correspondence 
with  historic  fact  of  all  the  other  Jewish  visible  imagery, 
so  construed,  yet  to  come ;  *  not  to  add,  from  the  failure 
also  of  all  attempts  at  consistently  explaining  it,  on  the 
principle  of  a  literal  Jewish  application.^  And  if  Jewish 
inanimate  visible  symbols  are  thus  to  bear  a  Christian 

'  A  confirmation  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the  understanding  of  the  vision 
in  this  sense,  and  self-application  of  the  Jewish  figure,  by  the  Christian  martyrs 
of  the  lera  figured ;  for  example  by  Ignatius,  Polycaip,  and  others.  See  p.  198, 
supra. — ^Tertullian  (adv.  Marcion.  iii.  23)  thus  specifiodly  expresses  himself  on 
the  symbol  in  question ;  "  Abstulit  Dominus  k  Judeii  Spiritum  Sanctum,  qui 
cdificat  ecclesiam,  templum  scilicet,  et  domum,  et  civitatem  Dei:" — thereby 
noting  the  literal  Jewt'  exclusion  from  answering  to  the  figure  of  the  temple,  and 
the  substitution  for  them  in  that  respect  of  the  ChristUm  Church. 

'  As  is  the  explanation  of  the  incense-offering  scene,  Apoc.  viii.  3, — that  of 
the  voice  from  the  four  comers  of  the  golden  altar,  Apoc.  ix.  13, — that  of  the 
measuring  the  temple  and  altar,  Apoc.  xi.  1,  2, — that  of  the  144,000  seen  with 
the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion,  Apoc.  xtv.  1, — and  that  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  Apoc. 
xxi, — ^besides  the  present  vision. 

*  There  are  two  classes  of  interpreters  who  have  attempted  this :  the  one  con- 
sisting of  those  who  would  make  part  of  the  Apocalypse  fulfilled  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  andent  Jerusalem ;  a  class  stopped  and  excluded  at  the  very  outset, 
by  the  simple  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  compared  with  the  declaration  that  the 
prophecy  was  to  prefigure  things  subsequent  to  that  date  (see  p.  50  suprii,  and 
also  my  additional  discussion  of  the  point  in  the  Appendix  to  this  first  Volume :) 
the  other  of  those  that  regard  the  whole  Apocalypse  to  be  as  yet  unfulfilled ;  a 
class  similarly  shut  out,  as  I  have  before  observed,  by  the  declaration  that  the 
visions  of  the  Book  were  to  refer  to  things  that  would  happen  in  continuous  suc- 
cession next  after  the  state  of  the  church  then  in  existence.  (See  p.  1 10.) — And 
here  let  the  further  difiiculty  be  marked  that  meets  either  class  on  the  point  now 
referred  to.  The  first  (as  Lee,  8tc.)  explain  the  martyrs  of  the  fifth  Seal,  seen 
under  the  altar,  to  be  the  Christian  martyrs  of  the  first  century :  that  is,  explain 
a  Jewish  symbol  to  signify  Chrisliant. — ^The  others  (as  Burgh,  &c.)  make  indeed 
the  144,000  sealed  Israelites  to  be  the  converted  Jews  of  the  last  days :  as  also 
the  144,000  of  Apoc.  xiv.  1  ;  though  depicted  as  the  whole  body  that  had  the 
mark  of  God,  in  contradistinction  to  those  that  bore  Antichrist's  mark.  But  the 
New  Jerusalem  of  Apoc.  xxi,  (albeit  with  "  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel "  on  its  twelve  gates,  just  as  specifically  as  here,)  they  are  con- 
strained to  explain  as  the  whole  Church  of  the  redeemed. 

The  reader  must  further  bear  in  mind  that  God's  servants  is  a  term  here  used 
as  equivalent  to  the  144,000  :  a  phrase  apocalyptically  applied  to  those  for  whose 
edification  the  Apocalypse  vras  given, — those  whom  Antichrist  would  oppress 
and  murder, — and  those  who  are  to  be  rewarded  at  Christ's  coming.  (See  Apoc. 
i.  1,  xxii.  6,— xix.  2,  ii.  20,— x.  7,  xi.  18,  xix.  5.  6,  xxii.  3.)  And  is  it  only  to 
converted  Jews  of  the  last  days  that  these  things,  predicted  of  the  144,000  apply  T 
But  on  the  two  theories  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation  just  referred  to,  and  their 
literal  explanation  of  the  Judaic  imagery  in  this  Book,  I  must  beg  the  reader  to 
consult  my  full  examination  of  these  theories  in  the  Appendix  to  my  4th  Volume. 
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meaDing»  it  would  surely  be  nothing  less  tlian  a  palpable 
and  gross  inconsistency  not  to  affix  a  Christian  sense 
also  to  the  personal  appeUative  of  Israel. — Let  me  just 
add,  ere  I  pass  on,  that  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
the  order  and  names  of  the  tribes  here  enumerated, 
which  might  seem  purposely  framed  to  point  out  the 
intended  application  of  the  term  to  the  christian  Israel, 
and  the  exclusion  of  the  Jewish.^  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  an  intermingling  of  the  tribes  sprung  from  the 
bond-woman  with  those  sprung  from  the  free-woman ; 
an  arrangement  suited  only  to  the  Christian  dispensation, 
in  which  there  is  *'  neither  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
nor  free ;  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all."  In  the  next 
place  Levi  is  here  inserted  in  the  twelve  tribes ;  a  token 
of  his  not  being  detached  from  the  rest  by  any  peculiar 
office,  as  under  the  Jewish  dispensation  :*  in  other  words, 

'  p.  112BupriL. 

'  In  Gren.  zxxy.  23,  te.  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  is  g;iven  aocording  to  pri- 
mogeniture :  those  of  the  same  mother  only  being  placed  together ;  and*  the  aona 
of  the  freewomen,  Leah  and  Rachel,  taking  precedence  before  the  sons  of  their 
respective  handmaids,  the  bondwomen  Bilhah  and  Zilpah. 

The  relation  of  the  order  in  this  list  to  that  here  given  in  the  Apocalypse,  will 
be  best  seen  by  their  juxta-position.  In  that  from  Genesis  subjoined,  L.  R.  B.  Z. 
•re  the  initials  of  the  four  mothers. 


veil* 

Aftoc, 

Oen, 

Apoe. 

Reuben 

Judah 

R.    Joseph 

Simeon 

Simeon 

Reuben 

Bei\jamin 

Levi 

Levi 

Gad 

B.     Dan 

Issachar 

Judah 

Asher 

Nepthafi 

Zabulon 

Isaachar 

Nepthali 

Z.     Gad 

Joseph* 

Zabulon 

Manaaseh 

Asher 

Benjamin 

In  the  enumeration  in  Numbers  after  the  inetUution  qf  the  Levitical  law,  Levi 
is  omitted,  (i.  3,  49.)  and  Ephraim  and  Manaaseh  placed  instead  of  Joseph  their 
father :  hte  increase  into  two  tribes  having  been  provided,  so  as  to  supply  the 
defect  in  the  8«3«Ka^tfAor  caused  by  Levi's  withdrawal. 

In  their  marches  and  encampments  in  the  wilderness,  they  were  formed  in  four 
divisions.  East,  South,  West,  and  North  ;  in  order  as  follows : — 

Dan,  Asher,  Nepthali 


Levi, 


(W.) 


Ephraim, 

Manaaseh, 

Bei^jamin, 


Levi, 


Taber- 

NACLB. 


Levi, 


Levi, 


Judah, 

Issachar, 

Zabulon, 


(E.) 


Reuben,  Simeon,  Gad. 

The  first-mentioned  tribe,  in  each  case,  was  the  standard-bearer.    The  reason 


*  The  same  as  Ephraim ;  just  as  in  Amos  vi.  6. 
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of  the  Israel  intended  being  one  in  which  there  would  be 
no  longer  any  thing  of  the  ancient  peculiarity  of  the  Le- 
vitical  priesthood,  and  consequently  one  in  which  the 
Levitical  ritual  would  be  done  away.  "  For  the  priest- 
hood being  changed,  there  is  of  necessity  a  change  also 
of  the  law."* 

My  premise  established,  I  next  observe,  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  these  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  144,000 
sealed  ones,  that  they,  are  not  identical,  (so  as  many 
have  represented  the  matter,^  (but  the  latter  an  election 
out  of  the  former.  It  is  not  said  of  the  12,000  sealed 
from  Judah  that  they  constituted  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but 
that  they  were  sealed  otU  of  that  tribe  ;  or,  again,  of  the 
144,000  that  they  constituted  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
but  that  they  were  sealed  as  an  election  out  of  them.' 
Where  the  preposition  €k^  or  out  o/,  stands  after  any 
such  verb  as  sealed^  between  a  definite  numeral  and  a 
noun  of  multitude  in  the  genitive,  sound  criticism  re- 
quires, doubtless,  that  the  numeral  should  be  thus  con- 
strued, as  signifying  not  the  whole,  but  a  part  taken 
out.* — ^Which  being  so,  the  twelve  tribes,  the  larger 
body  in  all  its  tribual  completeness,  must  necessarily 


of  Judah's  precedence  is  given,  1  Chron.  t.  2 ;  "  Judah  prevailed  over  his  brethren* 
because  of  him  came  (or  was  to  come)  the  Princk." 

On  Dtm'i  omission  in  the  apocalyptic  list,  curious  speculations  have  been 
founded  by  some  of  the  fiithen,  as  if  it  were  an  intimation  of  Antichrist's  being 
of  that  Jewish  tribe.  It  seems  to  me  reason  sufficient  that,  to  make  room  for 
Levi's  insertion,  which  was  important,  the  omission  of  some  one  tribe  was 
needed:  so  as  in  the  genealogical  series,  1  Chron.  iv,  v,  ftc ;  where  indeed  Zabulon 
also  is  omitted. — It  is  observable  that  Dan,  from  the  time  of  the  Judges  even  to 
the  eaptiviip,  continued  in  idolatry.    So  Judges  xviii.  30. 

>Heb.vii.  12. 

'  Many  have  caUed  the  144,000,  the  sealed  tribes.    But  see  p.  241,  Note  '. 

*  9v^ptefwii9¥0i  cfc  woffrfi  ^vXif»  uLmv  lopm(K'  tie  ^v\i|t  IsSa  A*  x^^^^*  ^' 

*  The  following  passages  may  serve  as  illustrations.  Exod.  zzxii.  28 ;  Kai 
trtcxur  fie  Tff  \aa  t is  rpi0-x<Ai9t  wSpaf *  "  There  fell  3000  of,  or  out  of,  the  people :" 
1  Sam.  iv.  10 ;  w^aw  f|  lapaifii  rpuutorra  x>Aia8fr  "  There  feU  of  Israel,  or  out 
of  Israel,  30,000  :'*  Judges  zx.  35 ;  Ait^ipw  tic  ra  BtMc^yur  fucMri  mu  vcrrc 
X«Aui3af,  ac. :  Numb.  i.  21 ;  4  fwurici^ts  avrw  m  nfs  ^vAift  'P«0i|i'  rc^ira- 
ptmerra  9v  x«Ai«<«t>  &C. ;  "  42,500  (of  the  age  of  twenty  and  upwards)  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben."  So,  again,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  chapter  we  are  consi. 
dering ;  "  I  looked,  and  behold  a  great  multitude  out  of  every  nation,  and  tribe, 
and  people,  and  tongue;"  •«  varros  ctfrsf,  itai  ^v^apv,  iuu  Ksmw,  ftc:  and  in 
ch.  vi.  1 ;  "  When  the  Lamb  had  opened  one  of  the  seals,"  /mot  ix  r«r  rfptiytSmp. 
—So  Matthtn  says :  "  Em  eerves  to  denote  a  choice  out  of  several  objects,"  ftc. 
Greek  Grammar,  Blomfleld's  Transl.  p.  996. 
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signify  the  whole  Christian  professing  body  in  the  Apo- 
calyptic world,  or  Roman  empire  ;  the  latter,  God's  true 
servants  out  of  it.  In  the  figurative  language  of  the 
Apocalypse,  the  one  was  the  professing  Israel,  the  other 
the  Israel  of  Oody  or  true  Israel.  For  just  as  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  so  under  the  Christian,  ''  All  were 
not  Israel  that  were  of  Israel ;"  («  ««Krcf  itrpaii\  ii  tf  itrpenix) 
Gk)d  had  out  of  each  his  election  of  grace. 

And  what  then  the  proportion,  of  the  faithful  to  the 
fiomtfiff/,  the  true  to  the  professing  ?  It  was  intimated 
that  they  would  be  but  few  in  the  comparison.  This 
appears  from  their  number  being  stated  as  only  144,000 
out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel :  whereas  the  population 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  or  I^Uku^uv,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  united  as  a  kingdom  under  David  or  Solo- 
mon,— the  standard,  I  conceive,  to  be  referred  to,  an- 
swering as  the  Church  now  did  to  Israel  settled  under 
regal  government,^ — must  have  amounted  altogether  to 
some  six  or  seven  millions  ;*  and  much  the  same  pro- 
bably, if  the  Jewish  population  in  Christ's  own  time  and 
the  apostles',  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were 
made  the  standard.  According  to  which  standard  the 
proportion  indicated  was  not  more  than  one  to  fifty ; 
according  to  any,  a  proportion  but  small.^ 

Besides  which,  there  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  pro- 
phetic language  not  only  an  intimate  connection^  but  an 
impending  if  not  entire  identification  of  these  twelve 
professing  tribes,  in  respect  of  spirit  as  well  as  of  con- 
stituency, with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  earth.  We 
have  seen  above  that  the  144,000  were  an  election  out 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  Now  it  also  appears  that  they 
were  an  election  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
earth.     For  in  the  saymg,  *'  Hurt  not  the  earth  till  we 


*  Not  to  hi  ^rilderaeM-ttite :  when  bowerer  the  number  of  men  in  hnel  above 
tfrentf  yean  old  (Numb.  i.  3,  46)  was  tome  600,000,  and  whole  poputalioD  con- 
aequcntly  near  two  miUions ;  or  above  twelve  timea  144,000. 

^  In  Joab's  numbering  of  the  people  under  the  reign  of  David,  1,000,000 
were  found  to  be  the  number  of  the  men  <^f  war.  So  2  Sam.  xidv.  9 ;  or,  aa 
1  Chnm.  zxi.  5,  1,470,000 :  and  thia  exduaive  of  Levi  and  Benjamin.  The  which 
implies  at  least  aix  millions  for  the  whole  population.  Now  under  Christ  (Gal. 
iii.  26)  male  and  female  are  alike  to  be  reckoned.  >  See  Note  K 
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have  sealed  the  servants  of  God  on  their  foreheads/'  it 
is  implied  that,  but  for  the  sealing,  these  servants  of 
God  would  have  been  subject,  like  others,  to  injury  from 
the  tempests  ;  and  consequently  that,  in  respect  of  the 
locality  of  their  habitation,  they  were  mingled  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  devoted  land.  Hence,  as  both 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Apocalyptic  earth,  and  the  twelve 
Apocalyptic  tribes  of  Israel,  did  alike  include,  and  were 
alike  distinguished  from,  God's  servants,  the  144,000, 
the  two  former  must  have  been  either  identical,  or  the 
twelve  tribes  have  constituted  a  notable  part  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants.  For  the  present,  as  the  three  par^* 
ties  are  separately  noted,  it  might  be  that  the  identifica- 
tion was  not  complete.  But  in  the  next  chapter,  just 
before  the  bursting  of  the  tempests,  I  must  observe  anti- 
cipatively  that  two  only  are  alluded  to, — the  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  earth,  and  the  saints  or  sealed  ones  :^  so 
that  by  that  time  the  identification  had  been  evidently 
completed.  But  in  what  way  ?  Not  so  much  (so  the 
designation  adopted  showed)  by  the  Roman  world  being 
absorbed  into  the  church,  as  by  the  professing  church 
being  assimilated  in  spirit  to  the  world.  The  mass  of 
the  professing  Israel,  exclusive  of  the  sealed  ones  alone, 
were  thenceforth  designated  (just  like  the  Roman 
heathen  population  before)  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth : — that  is,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  term  in 
Apocalyptic  phraseology,  as  in  spirit  earthly,  and  of  the 
earthJ^ 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  general  intimation  given  to 
St.  John,  as  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, after  its  destruction  of  Paganism,  and  first  public 
profession  of  Christianity : — and  mark  its  verification 
in  history.  First,  it  has  been  already  shewn  from  Eusebius, 
how,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Pagan  emperors  and  su- 
premacy by  Constantine,  the  Roman  people  in  multitudes, 
and  at  length  in  the  mass,  embraced  Christianity  :  nor 

'  viii.  3,  5. 
'  See  at  p.  10^  supii,  the  reference  to  Apoc.  viii.  13,  and  Jerome's  remark  on 
the  uniform  bad  sense  in  the  Apocalypse  of  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth:* 
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must  we  fail  to  remember  also  how  the  christian  body 
thus  enlarged,  imperially  headed,  and  ere  Constantine's 
death  recognised  as  the  chief  constituency  of  the  Roman 
state,  (indeed  ere  the  end  of  the  century  as  its  only  con^ 
stituency,^)  did  actually  themselves  adopt  the  figurative 
designation  in  this  Apocalyptic  vision,  and  exult  in  the 
application  nationally  to  themselves  of  the  appellative 
Israel f  and  of  the  predictions  too  respecting  IsraeFs  final 
glory. — Further,  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  of  the 
religious  state,  at  this  time,  of  the  mass  of  the  profess- 
edly christianized  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire,  do  too 
weU  correspond  with  the  prophetic  intimation,  in  their 
testimony  to  the  general  and  grievous  lack  of  vital  prac- 
tical  godliness  among  them.  Even  Eusebius,  notwith^ 
standing  his  earlier  glowing  anticipations  of  good,^  con* 
fesses  in  later  life  the  multitude  of  hypocritical  accessions 
to  the  church.^  Similar  to  which  are  the  representations 
of  other  cotemporary  Fathers,  as  of  Cyril  and  Gregory 
Naxianzen^  for  example  ;  not  to  add  those  of  candid  and 
learned  modems,  such  as  Mosheim^^  Neander,^  or  Cole- 
ridge :  ^  and  the  ready  and  multitudinous  professions  of 
Arianism  in  the  Empire,  on  the  Arian  Constantius*  acces- 
sion,^ furnished  corroborative  proof  clear  and  public. 
n«xxM  jrXifrti,  tXiytf  ckXcictoi.  '*  Many  are  called,  but  few  cho* 
sen ; "  was  a  saying  now  markedly  true,  according  to 
the  best  testimony.  Hitherto  the  distinction  between 
the  professing  and  the  true^  the  oiUward  Israel  and 
the  Israel  of  Ood, — though  it  had  indeed  existed 
always — was  yet  during  the  three  first  centuries  much 
less  observable,  in  consequence  of  the  repression  of 
hypocritical  professors  in  great  measure  by  the  general 
disfavour  of  Christianity,  and  its  frequent  and  sharp 

I  Before  his  death  laws  were  pused  constituting  heathen  worship  illegal  in  the 
Roman  empire.  About  the  end  of  the  century,  as  obsenred  in  a  former  note,  the 
profession  of  the  heathen  religion  was  styled  Paganitm,  or  the  religion  of  jfugi, 
obscure  viUage$,  And  in  423  A.D.  a  law  of  Theodosius  the  2nd  states  that  there 
were  then  no  more  pagans  in  the  empire.  '  See  p.  230  supii. 

'  c<p«rf toy  oAffcroF  rmw  np  smcXifffMr  ^oSvofuiwr,  icai  ro  Xf>amanir  wrnrXmarms 
vxyifMrigoMwrnv  wofM.  v.  C.  iy.  54 ;  a  Book  written  after  Constantine's  death. 

^  iy.  2.  3.  17,  ftc.  '  See  the  quotation  from  him  under  the  next  Head. 

'  See  the  reference  to  him  in  the  Comment  on  Apoc.  viii.  3. 
7  See  Mosheim  rr.  2.  5.  14. 
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persecutions.^  But  now  that  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity, and  of  imperial  recognition  and  favour,  had 
beamed  on  the  Church  visible,  and  men  abused,  as  they 
ere  wont,  the  bounty  of  God,  and  the  christian  ordi* 
nances  of  man  thereunto  conforming,^  the  distinction 
described  became  too  prominent  to  escape  cotemporary 
and  historic  notice ;  just  as  it  had  long  previously  been 
foreshown  by  God  in  the  visions  of  Patmos. 

• 

Thus  much  on  the  more  ohvious  and  general  Apoca- 
lyptic intimation  on  this  pointy  given  to  the  Evangelist 
John.  Nor  let  me  proceed  further  without  suggesting  to 
the  reader  the  extreme  importance  of  his  marking  the  dis- 
tinction just  noted,  between  the  Apocalyptic  Israel  and 
its  144,000  ;  both  with  a  view  to  his  right  understanding 
of  this  prophecy,  and  his  right  understanding  also  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  certain  doctrinal  changes  and  errors 
in  the  professing  church. — As  to  the  Apocalypse ^  from 
the  neglect  of  observing  what  I  speak  of,  commentators 
of  eminence  have  fallen  into  what  I  cannot  but  call  the 
grossest  misconceptions;^    nor  is  it  possible,  without 

^  Hence  probably  the  selection  of  faithful  confesson  ander  Pagan  Romet  for 
the  one  and  only  Apocalyptic  picture  of  the  Christian  body,  during  the  period  of 
the  five  first  seals,  as  being  the  most  characteristic  one. 

'  The  duty  of  a  christian  sovereign  to  favour,  promote,  and  establish  christi. 
anity  in  his  dominions,  seems  dear:  being  the  same,  only  on  a  larger  scale,  as  that 
of  a  christian  head  of  a  family.  Would  they  who  speak  against  Constantine's 
establishment  and  patronage  of  the  christian  church,  carry  out  their  principle, 
boni/Ue,  in  their  own  fiMnilies  f  Then, — ^if  the  duty  be  clear, — ^to  argue  from 
the  evil  resulting  is  evidently  unsound  argument.  It  is  arguing  from  the  abute 
of  a  thing,  right  and  good  in  itself.  It  is  allowed,  and  the  history  of  the  three 
first  centuries  has  shewn  it,  that  the  church  flourishes  best  under  persecution, 
least  under  prosperity.  But  would  Constantine,  arguing  from  retults,  have  been 
right  in  peisecuting  r— ^Hereafter,  in  discussing  Apoc  zi.  1,  we  may  perhaps  see 
the  divine  judgment  exprest  on  this  matter. 

'  For  example,  Mede :  who  designates  the  144,000  as  the  "  ecclesia  gentium 
Ciftiiolica,  figunta  typo  Israelis ; "  omitting  all  notice  of  the  tribes  themselves. 

Others^  as  Daubuz  and  Bishop  Kewion,  interpret  the  sealed  ones,  or  144,000, 
of  the  Jawt  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  visible  church  about  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine ;  the  palm-bearing  multitude  of,  the  Gentile  converts  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Daubuz  even  supposes  the  shining  angel  from  the  east  to  represent  Con- 
stantine !  But  if  all  these  were  alike  to  be  preserved,  who  were  the  excluded  ones 
from  the  benefit  of  the  sealing,  and  on  whom  the  ii\|ury  from  the  tempests  was 
to  fall  f  The  Jews,  or  unbaptized  heathen  in  the  empire  t  Certainly  not  the  for- 
mer :  and,  as  to  the  latter,  both  Daubuz  and  Newton  represent  the  angels  as  only 
beginning  their  tempest  blasts  against  the  Roman  earth  and  its  inhabitants  about 
the  begimiing  of  the  fourth  century ;  when,  except  in  obscure  villages,  no  un- 
baptized heathen  were  to  be  found  on  it.    The  inconsistency  is  palpable. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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using  the  key  it  offers,  to  enter  at  all  into  the  spirit  of 
what  remains  of  the  sacred  prophecy.  For  the  <listinctioQ 
described  was  not  a  mere  temporary,  but  an  abiding  one. 
The  whole  subsequent  history  of  thcf  christian  church,  as 
time  would  in  its  lapse  evolve  it,  was  prefigured  in  what 
follows  of  the  Apocalypse  under  the  two  great  divisions 
which  this  distinction  recognizes : — the  one,  the  great 
body  of  professing  Christians,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  earth,  and  constituency  of  the  Roman  state  or 
city,  who  are  represented  as  departing  farther  and  far- 
ther from  spirituality  and  the  truth,  notwithstanding  the 
checks  of  God's  severe  chastening  judgments,  until  at 
length  involved  in  complete  apostacy  :* — the  other,  the 
little  body  of  his  elect  and  sealed  ones,  the  constituency 
of  the  holy  City,  and  worshippers  in  His  temple  and  pre- 
sence  ;  who,  though  approved  and  sheltered  by  God  from 
real  evil,  are  yet  described  as  having  to  pass  through 
great  tribulation,  suffering  persecution  very  soon  from  the 
professing  world,  and  being  trampled  down,  vilified,  mur- 
dered ;  until  at  length,  the  time  of  their  vindication  having 
come,  they  appear  under  a  designation  that  has  reference 
evidently  to  this  their  original  constitution,  I  mean  that 
of  **  the  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful,'*^  to  participate 
in  their  Lord^s  final  triumph. — As  to  the  other  point,  the 
application  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  of  Israelis 
final  glory  to  the  Church  visible,  in  its  earthly  state, 
under  the  present  dispensation,  and  previous  to  Christ's 
coming^  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  be  regarded  as  an  inno- 
vation now  first  made  on  primitive  doctrine :  the  earlier 

The  difficulty  of  their  explaaatioii  meets  them  again  in  another  form  at  chap- 
ter ix.  4,  where  the  locusts  are  commanded  to  hurt  those  only  "  who  had  not 
the  seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads.*'  To  be  consistent,  they  ought  to  interpret 
these  also,  as  unbaptized  heathens  in  the  empire.  But,  finding  this  impossible 
from  the  history,  they  now  interpret  the  expression,  and  I  doubt  not  correctly, 
of  apostatizing,  tiiough  baptized,  christians.  Thus  they  are  forced  on  that  dia- 
tinction  between  the  fnie  and  the  mere  prpfetsing  christians,  on  which  I  have 
insisted ;  and  which,  if  applicable  to  the  sealed  and  the  unsealed  in  ch.  ix,  must 
be  also  applicable  to  them  in  ch.  vii.  Moreover  in  Apoc.  xiv.  3,  they  make  the 
144,000  to  be  the  whole  fsithful  Church;  though  In  Apoc.  vii.  it  was  only  its 
Hebrew  section. — Vilrifi^a  and  Afr.  Digby  more  justly  explain  the  144,000  aa 
the  faUhful  ones  out  of  the  pro/etting  church, 

^  They  are  traced  onward  by  notices  in  chapters  viii.  5,  13,  ix.  4,  20,  xi.  2, 
9,  10,  ftc.  into  the  fully  developed  apostacy,  headed  by  Antichrist,  alluded  to  in 
chapter  x,  and  described  in  chapter  xiii.  '  Apoc.  xvii.  14. 
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Fathers  having  indeed  applied,  like  St.  P^ul,  the  scrip- 
tural promises  about  Israel  to  the  Christian  Church,  but 
only  in  respect  of  its  true  consistency  of  real  believers ; 
por  looked  for  their  grand  fulfilment  till  the  end  of  the 
Church's  pilgrimage  at  Christ*s  second  coming,  and  in- 
troduction of  a  better  dispensation.^  The  innovation  is 
one  the  more  observable,  as  it  was  perpetuated  ever 
afterwards  in  the  professing  Church,  prepared  the  way  for 
Rome's  antichristian  appropriation  of  the  prophecies  of 
the  latter  day,  and  still  impresses  by  its  distant  echoes 
not  a  few  among  Protestant  Christian  bodies  of  the  pre- 
sent day. — But  I  must  hasten  to  my  second  Head. 

II.  The  more  particular  but  obscurer  inti- 
mation GIVEN  TO  St.  John  : — to  the  effect,  it  was 
said,  that  this  general  unsoundness  and  defection  from 
the  faith,  would  possess  in  it  the  characteristics  of  an 
incipient  antichristian  apostacy. 

Assuredly,  considering  that  the  defection  and  the  dis- 
tinction was  to  be  thus  continuous  and  important,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  not  the  mere  fact  of  its 
existence,  and  the  consequent  and  contrasted  fortunes  of 
the  two  classes,  would  be  here  and  elsewhere  notified  in 
the  prophecy :  but  that  there  would  be  information  given 
as  to  the  primary  and  subsequent  most  characteristic 
causes  Bind  features  >o(  it,  now  and  afterwa.rd8  developed, 
and  so  of  the  chief  steps  and  aras  of  the  progress  of  the 

'  The  eartier  Fathen  in  any  application  of  the  name  and  privileges  of  Israel  to 
the  Clirittian  Church  vinble,  made  it  in  the  spirit  of  charity  ;  trusting  that  those 
who  joined  their  body,. depressed  and  persecuted  as  it  was,  were  sincere.  So 
Clemens  Romanus ;  (Ep.  c.  2d.)  "  Let  us  therefore  come  to  Him  with  holiness 
of  mind,  loving  our  gracious  and  mevciftil  Father,  who  hath  made  us  partakers 
of  his  election  :  for  thus  it  is  written ;  His  people  Jacob  became  the  portion  of 
the  Lord,  and  Israel  the  lot  of  his  inheritance."  (Deut.  xxxii.  8,  9,  Sept.) — 
So  again  Justin  Martyr  (Dial  cum  Tryph,  pp.  352,  360)  in  answer  to  Trypho's 
question,  'Tauis  IffpanK  trc  ;  says :  Ati^as  res  uro  wairros  ywes  alpafu^BS  mwtitrBtu 
tOTTB  Tji  jBovXp  8ia  rov  Xfurov,  (^f  «ai  Iojcw/S  kaXci  kiii  I<rpaifX  oro/iofti)  rovrovf 
JHu  UuN^  mu  lapea^.  And  again,  p.  355,  norrt 1 4i  8i'  avrou  (Xpirov)  ry  Harpi 
wpo9^yyo>r%s  wXayrnuPQS  lirpanK  crt.  In  another  place  (Apol.  i.  25.  23.)  he 
thus  limits  his  meaning  to  true  Christians  ;  (A  8'ar  iiti  tvpuric^irreu  fitovrr^s  cjf 
f8t8a|ff  (6  Xpms)  *  ypt^tirBwcair  fAHi  orrtt  Xpinavoi,  ic'ar  \tywri  8ta  y\»aaiis  ra 
Toy  Xpirov  Moyfun-a.  In  the  Conclusion  of  my  Work,  I  shall  have  to  refer  again 
to  this  very  important  point. 

R  2 
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corrupted  church  into  complete  apostacy.  Such  is  the 
method  constantly  adopted  by  the  Spirit  in  its  biogra- 
phical  portraiture  of  individuals, — of  a  Saul  for  example, 
a  Jehu,  an  Ahab  ;  selecting  the  most  characteristic  traits, 
and  important  steps  and  epochs,  in  their  spiritual  history 
aad  downward  progress,  for  exhibition  :  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  only  method  by  which  the  great  moral  lessons 
of  the  subject,  whether  in  retrospective  or  predictive 
history,  can  be  duly  set  before  us.  Nor,  I  think,  if  with 
thoughts  of  this  kind  a  person  apply  himself  to  a  closer 
examination  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy,  will  he  fail 
of  becoming  convinced  that  these  notices  do  in  fact 
exist  in  it ;  and  that  before  the  fuller  descriptions  of  the 
Roman  apostacy,  first  in  ch.  xi,  then  more  at  large  in 
chapters  xii  and  xiii, — chapters  where  it  is  drawn  out 
chiefly  with  reference  to  Antichrist's  heading  it  after  its 
completion, — there  occur  three  distinct  references  to  its 
operation  on  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roman 
Christendom,  as  beginning,  advancing,  and  then  com- 
pleted.^  But  it  is  by  intimation  and  implication  chiefly  ;^ 
in  that  method  of  allusive  contrast,  of  which  I  spoke  in 
my  Introduction.^  And  as  tjiis  principle  is  one  as  new 
in  its  application  as  it  is  important  in  its  results,  and 
this  is  the  first  out  of  my  three  chief  applications  of 
it,  it  may  be  well  for  me,  before  proceeding,  to  expand 
the  explanatory  hint  given  in  the  introductory  notice : 
and  very  briefly  to  illustrate  its  nature  and  its  truth, 
alike  from  divine  and  human  writings.  In  either  class 
we  shall  see  how  often  and  how  naturally  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  right,  dogmatic  writers  make  specific  and 
pointed,  though  silent  allusion,  (always  condemnatorily 
of  course,)  to  something  wrong  and  erroneous  opposed 
thereto  at  the  time  figured. 

I  begin  with  Scripture. — When  Ezekiel  then  speaks  of 
the  righteous  man  as  one  that  ''  hath  not  eaten  on  the 
mountains,  hath  restored  to  the  debtor  his  pledge,  hath 

'  The  fint  in  thU  chap,  yii :  the  other  two  in  Apoc  viii.  3,  x.  1,  &c. 
'  I  sty  chi^y,  becauae  in  Apoc.  ix.  20,  21,  there  is  a  direct  notice  of  the 
apostacy.  >  See  pp.  112,  113  supiii. 
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spoiled  none  by  violence,"  &c/  who  does  not  see  that 
he  wrote  description  allusively^  aod  in  condemnatory 
contrast  to  principles  and  habits  quite  the  contrary,  by 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  Jews  were  then  character* 
ized? — Again,  when  St.  John  in  his  first  Epistle  writes 
in  one  place  of  Jesus  being  the  Christ,^ — in  other  places 
of  Jesus  Christ  having  come  in  the  flesh,  come  not  by 
water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood,^ — and  again,  of  the 
knowledge  of  things  the  most  precious  being  communi- 
cated by  Christ  to  true  Christians,^ — can  the  critical 
reader  help  seeing  a  pointedness  in  the  statements,  such 
as  might  lead  him  to  suspect  an  intended,  though  silent 
allusion  to  certain  contrary  doctrines?  Under  which 
suspicion  if  he  look  into  history,  it  will  fully  confirm  his 
suspicion  by  its  account  of  the  Gnostic  heretics  then 
abounding ;  teachers  who  maintained  that  Jesus  was  a 
mere  man,  and  not  the  Christ;  (the  Christ,  a  divine  ^on, 
having  indeed  entered  the  man  Jesus  in  the  water  of  bap- 
tism, but  left  him  at  Calvary  ere  his  baptism  in  blood :) 
— moreover  that  they  only  were  the  yv^r'^co*,  or  knowing 
ones^ — they  only  the  teachers  that  had  attained  to  know- 
ledge in  divine  things,  and  that  possessed  the  key  and 
the  power  of  communicating  it.  In  short,  as  Michaelis 
justly  observes,^  the  scope  and  point  of  these  verses  of 

>  Ezek.  rviii.  6,  &c.  '1  John  v.  1.  •  lb.  iv.  2,  v.  6. 

*  lb.  V.  20,  ii.  20.  3,  iv.  13,  8,  iii.  2,  5,  14,  v.  15 :— "  We  know  that  the  Son 
of  God  U  come,  and  hath  given  ua  an  understanding  to  know  Him  that  is  true." 
"  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and  know  all  things."  "  We  know 
that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments."  "  We  know  that  we  dwell 
in  Him,  and  He  in  us,  because  He  hath  given  us  of  His  Spirit."  "  He  that 
loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love.  We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren."  "  If  we  know  that  He  hear- 
eth  us,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  we  ask  of  Him."  "  We  know  that 
He  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins,  and  in  Him  is  no  sin."  "  We  know 
that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  l\im,.  for  vre  shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 
&c.  ftc. — St.  John  adds,  ii.  26,  "These  things  have  I  written  to  you  concerning,." 
(or  with  reference  to)  "them  which  seduce  you." 

ContFuted  with  this,  how  poor  and  vain  is  all  the  boasted  knowledge  of  the 
wise  of  this  world !  I  am  reminded  myself  by  it  of  Cowper's  beautiful  contrast 
of  the  unlettered  and  poor  christian  widow  with  the  great  Gnostic  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Voltaire : — 

"  Yon  cottager  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store. 
Just  knows  enough, — no  more, — her  Bible  true : 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew." 

*  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Chap.  jotx.  3. 
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the  Epistle  are  not  fuHy  to  be  discerned,  without   this 
historical  illustration. 

Then  turn  we  to  human  writings.  And  here  so  copi- 
ous are  the  illustrations,  that  we  can  scarce  refer  to  any 
Code  of  legal  enactments,  any  Creeds,  Acts  of  Councils, 
or  Articles  of  Faith,  without  finding  the  principle  eX'^ 
emplified.  Says  the  Nicene  Creeds  "  I  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  :*'  not  merely 
marking  therein  the  true  belief,  but  marking  it  contra^ 
distinctively  to  that  of  the  honueousian  Arians,  who  would 
have  Christ*s  nature  to  be  similar  indeed  to  theFather*s, 
but  not  one  and  the  same. — Says  the  Athawtsian  Creeds 
'*  Though  God  and  Man,  yet  not  two,  but  one  Christ ;" 
and  again,  ''  One  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by 
unity  of  person:"  therein  primarily  defining  **  the  catho- 
lic and  right  faith  ;"  but  not  without  distinct  allusive 
contrast  to  the  Nestorians  and  Eutychians,  doctrinists 
who  were  supposed  to  hold,  the  one  that  Christ  had  two 
persons,  the  other  that  Christ  had  but  one  substance  or 
nature.^ — And  so  again,  and  once  more,  (not  to  extend 
the  illustration  beyond  what  is  necessary,)  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  very  generally.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  vith  on  the  SuOSciency  of  Scripture,  the  xith  on 
Justification  by  Faith,  the  xivth  on  Works  of  Superero- 
gation, the  xixth  on  the  Church,  the  xxvth  on  the  Sa- 
craments, &c.  &c  : — not  only  is  the  true  Christian  doc- 
trine laid  down  there  on  these  points,  but  it  is  stated  in 
direct  allusive  contrast  all  along  to  the  contrary  and  erro- 
neous doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Even  on  a 
first  perusal  of  them,  a  discerning  person  can  scarcely 
fail  to  see  a  certain  pointedness  in  the  phraseology,  which 
might  make  him  suspect  that  some  such  allusion  was  in- 
tended ;  and  then,  on  instituting  inquiry,  and  turning  to 
expositors  like  Bishop  Burnet,  he  finds  his  suspicions 
verified,  and,  point  by  point,  the  peculiar  force  and  value 
of  the  Article  thereby  illustrated. 

'  It  is  in  fact  known  from  these  very  alhisive  condemnatory  references  to  Nes- 
torius  and  Eutyches'  that  the  Creed,  though  called  Athanasian,  was  composed  not 
till  near  a  century  after  Athanasius ;  the  Council  of  Ephesus  convened  against 
the  former  having  been  held  A.D.  431,  that  oCChalccdon  against  the  latter,  451. 
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The  truth  of  the  allusive  expository  principle  thus 
established,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  apply  it  both  more 
confidently  and  more  intelligently  to  the  Apocalyptic 
vision  now  before  us.  Nor,  in  order  to  this,  is  more 
needed  than  that  we  consider  on  the  one  hand  the  de- 
scription of  the  144,000,  or  true  Israel,  Gods  servants 
or  sealed  ones^  here  figured,  and  any  thing  pointedly  set 
forth  in  their  description ;  on  the  other,  that  of  the  out^ 
ward  Israel,  the  body  of  the  professing  church  of  the 
period  depicted,  in  regard  specially  of  these  same  parti- 
culars, as  given  in  history:  and  then,  comparing  the 
two  together,  judge  whether  the  contrast  be  such,  and  so 
pointed,  as  to  indicate  a  designed  reference  in  the  Apo- 
calyptic picture,  to  its  historically-developed  counterpart 

In  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  then,  the  figurative  sketch 
given  of  the  true  Israel  points  not  merely  to  the  distinc- 
tive mark  imprest,  but  also  to  the  concomitant  initiation 
and  first  numbering  of  its  constituent  members  in  the 
holy  body :  in  all  which,  the  acting  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
we  shall  soon  see,  is  the  feature  most  prominent  in  the 
picture.  For  it  is  an  Angel  ascending  from  the  east  that 
is  described  as  sealing  them  ;  and  the  seal  he  bears  is 
characterized  as  the  seal  of  the  living,  or  life-giving^  God. 
Now  the  seal  designates  evidently  that ''  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  whereby  believers  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion ;"*  while  the  angel's  delegation  from  the  life-giving 
God,  and  ascending  from  the  east,  as  evidently  intimate 
his  bringing  life  and  light  with  him.  And  both  these 
characteristics,  and  his  registering  the  sealed  ones,  and 
his  language  too  to  the  tempest-angels^  alike  indicate  him 
to  be  no  created  angel,  but  the  Angel  of  the  covenant, 
the  Lord  Jesus.     For  to  what  Angel  but  Him  belongs 

^  This  use  of  the  word  Uvin^r  especially  when  applied  to  God  or  Christ,  i» 
common.  So  'M  am  the  living  bread,"  John  vi.  51 ;  called  in  verses  36,  4S, 
"The  bread  of  life."    Compare  ako  John  v.  57,  Acto  vii.  38,  Heb.  x.  20  :  &c. 

*  Eph.  iv.  30.  So  also  in  the  same  Epistle,  i.  13  ;  **  On  whom,,  alscv  after 
that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the 
earnest  of  our  inheritance,  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession :  "■ 
Greek,  Er  ti  ta^peeyurBirrt  ry  Hr*vfwrt  n|s  ^wceyyMkiar  marking,  I  think,  Christ 
as  the  sealer,  the  Spirit  as  the  seal  imprest.  (See  Macknight.)  And,  again,  2  Cor. 
i.  22 :  "  He  who  stablisheth  and  hath  anointed  us  is  God ;  who  hath  also  sealed 
us,  and  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts/' 
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the  symbol  of  the  "  light  of  the  world,"  the  "day-spring 
from  on  high  visiting  us  ?"*  Of  what  other  Angel  is  it 
the  prerogative  to  baptize  and  seal  with  the  Spirit;^  or, 
fas  the  Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  to  have  given  bim  to 
have  life  in  Himself  ?^  To  what  angelic  Being  hut  Him 
does  it  appertain  to  number  names  in  that  register 
which  provea  eventually  to  be  the  Book  of  life  :^  or  to 
whom  else  to  stay  the  destroying  angels,  and  in  the  plural 
language  of  Divinity  to  say  to  them,  **  Hurt  not  till  we 
have  sealed  ?"^ — By  Him,  then,  as  the  Author  of  their 

*  John  vitt.  12,  Luke  i.  78.  In  the  latter  pauage  the  Greek  word  for  the  doff 
spring  is  oyaroXiy.  And  so  too  the  Septuagint  in  Zech.  iii.  8 ;  "I  will  bring 
forth  my  servant,  niv  AMtrcAvr,"  not,  as  our  Version,  "  the  Branch.*'  In  corres- 
pondence with  tills,  TertuUian  remarks,  (as  given  by  Bishop  Kaye,  p.  404 ;) 
"  Amat  figuim  Spiriths  Sancti  (t.  e.  oolumba)  orieniem,  ChrisHJlguram." 

Compare  too  2  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  where  the  illumination  of  the  soul  is  ascribed  to 
Grod :  "  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in 
our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."    But  what  God  does,  Christ,  as  God,  of  course  partakes  in. 

'  So  John  i.  33,  Matt.  ui.  1 1,  &c ;  "  He  it  is  which  baptiseth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost :  "  also  Eph.  t.  13,  quoted  in  Note  '  p.  247. 

*  John  V.  26.  Compare  verse  24 :  also  John  i.  4 :  "  In  Him  was  life,  and  the 
life  was  the  light  of  men ; "  &c.  and  John  xvii.  2 ;  "Thou  hast  given  him  power 
over  all  flesh,  that  He  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him : 
and  this  is  life  eternal^  to  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent.*'  Indeed  the  whole  history  of  Christ's  people,  as  intimated  in 
John  xvit,  may  be  most  fitly  and  profitably  compared  with  the  history  of  the 
144,.000  as  traced  in  the  Apocalypse. 

*  The  144,000,  in  thar  full  number,  are  noticed  in  chap.  xiv.  4,  5,  as  the  flrrt- 
fruits  to  God  and  the  Lamb ;  also,  allusively,  as  the  Lamb's  bride,  "  being  vir- 
gins." Again,  "the  called,  chosen,  and  faithful,"  evidently  the  same  body,  ap- 
pear, as  already  observed,  partakers  in  Christ's  final  triumph.  Thus  the  issue 
with  all  is  salvation.  They  prove  to  have  been  all  members  of  "  that  church  of 
the  first-bom.  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven,"  spoken  of  Heb.  xii.  23. 

Compare  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  6,  Rev.  ziii.  8,  irvii.  8,  zxi.  12 ;  and  also  more  especially 
the  following  passages ;  Rev.  xxi.  27,  where  the  saved  are  said  to  be  "  written  in 
the  Lamb*s  book  of  life ; "  Rev.  iii.  5 ;  "  I  will  not  blot  out  thy  name  from 
the  book  of  life  :  '*  and  Esek.  xiii.  9,  "  They  shall  not  be  in  the  assembly  of  my 
people,  neither  shall  they  be  written  in  the  register  of  the  house  of  Israel." 
Which  last  passage  should  be  collated  with  the  preceding  vision  (so  parallel  with 
this  in  the  Apocalypse)  of  Esek.  iz :  in  which  the  sealing  angd-priest  is  repre- 
sented with  an  ink-hbm,  aa  the  registrar  of  God's  servants  in  apostate  Jerusalem. 

*  On  this  staffing  of  the  dettroffing  angeU  compare  2  Sam.  xziv.  16,  and  Eiek. 
ix.  5,  6 ;  where  the  act  is  spoken  o£  as  Jehovah's. — On  the  p/ifrai,«x^  o^^Vfurm- 
fiw^  "  Wait  till  we  have  sealed,"  compare  Gen.  1.  26,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image i "  also  Gen.  iii.  22,  zi.  7  r  and  Isa.  vi»  8 ;  "I  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
saying.  Whom  shall  /  send  T  Or  who  will  go  for  ut  f  "  Commentators  are  gene- 
rally agreed  in  explaining  the  use  of  the  plural*  in  these  collated  passages,  as  the 
indication  of  one  of  the  persona  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  Vitringa  here  makes 
the  same  inference  from  it. — ^Let  me  add  that  Kimchi,  on  Zech.  xi.  5,  refers  to 
Job  XXXV.  10,  "  Where  is  God  my  mahers,**  and  Psahn  cxlix.  2,  "  Let  Israel  re- 
joice in  his  mahers ;  "  as  passages  where  the  plural  is  similariy  used. 
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salvation/  God's  servants,  the  144,000,  are  represented 
as  individually  noted,  indeed  chosen  out,^  from  amidst 
the  mass  of  the  professing  Israel,  while  coincidently  illu- 
mined and  quickened  under  his  influences :  then  as  sealed 
by  Him  with  the  Spirit,  and  numbered,  without  a  single 
one's  omission,  in  the  register  of  the  true  Israel,  the 
Book  of  Life — ^Thus  initiated   and   sealed,  the  mark- 
bearing  on  their  foreheads  implies  the  consistent  open 
testimony   of  a  holy  profession  and  life,  witnessing  to 
their  being  indeed,  what  they  are  called,  the  Lord^s  ser- 
vants.     So  that  this  description  of  the  origin,  concomi- 
tants, and  moral  consequences  of  the  sealing  with  God^s 
seal  answers  well  to  the  two  characteristics  elsewhere 
attached  to  it : — first,  recognition  of  bis  own  hy   Ood ; 
*'  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His  f  *  secondly, 
holiness  in  the  appropriated;  **  Let  every  one  that  nameth 
the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.''* — In  the  pre- 
sent world,  amidst  the  threatened  and  quickly-coming 
judgments,  this  sealing  is  represented  as  a  preservative 
to  the  sealed  ones : — a  preservative  of  the  aggregate  body, 
in  its  completeness,  from  destruction  ;^  a  preservative  of 
the  individuals  constituting  it  from  real  evil.   Their  par- 
ticipation in  Christ's  final  triumph  as  *'  the  called,  and 
chosen,  and  faithful,"  (not  to  mention  other  intermediate 
Apocalyptic  notices  of  their  history,)  is  described  else- 
where.^ And  in  the  here  appended  and  connected  vision 
of  the  palm-bearers,  (the  sealed  ones  being  included,  as 
I  shall  afterwards  shew ,^  in  the  palm*bearing  multitude,) 
— a  glimpse  is  given  of  the  results  beyond  this  world. 
They  are  depicted  as  appearing  in  the  divine  presence  in 
the  white  garments  of  justification,  having  washed  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,^  (a  whiteness 
recognized  by  God  and  angels ;) — as  victorious,  though 

>  Elsewhere  suoceuively  we  shall  find  this  same  Angel  of  the  Covenant  de- 
picted, in  similar  contrast  to  opposed  antichristian  errors,  as  the  ylng^- Mediator 
and  the  Angel- JuHifier,    So  yiii.  3,  x.  1. 

'  They  are  called  in  Apoc.  xvii.  14,  "  the  called,  choien  otU,  and  futhful ; "  a 
passage  already  referred  to. 

»  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  <  Mede  ad  loc.  *  Apoc.  xvii.  14.  •  p.  269. 

'  It  is  said  in  the  past  tense,  "  they  washed  their  garments  and  made  them 
white,"  fcc.    So  that  the  white  was  their  colour  while  in  this  world. 
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brought  out  of  great  tribulation, — and  beginning  that 
song  of  thanksgiving  to  their  Saviour  God,  which  will 
never  end. 

Such  is  the  figurative  sketch  of  God's  servants,  the 
true  Israel,  here  given  :  (a  figuration  that  will  remind  us 
of  Ezekiel's  not  unparallel  figurative  vision  of  God's  ser- 
vants, and  their  sealing,  when  the  destroying  teoipests 
were  about  to  burst  on  Jerusalem,^  though  the  latter 
varies  indeed  in  detail,  and  is  less  full  and  particular;) — 
and  respecting  which  it  now  remains  to  see  whether  (just 
as  EzekieFs  seems  to  have  depicted  God's  preservative 
staling  of  his  faithful  few  in  Israel,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  universal  assurances  of  preservation  given  to  the 
nation,  though  then  apostate,  by  their  priests  and  pro** 
phets,^  so)  there  may  not  be  here  too  an  intended  and 
much  more  particular  though  allusive  contrast,  to  the 
character  and  prospects  of  the  mass  of  the  professing 
Israel  of  the  Constantinian  sera.  To  judge  of  this,  let 
us  now  look  at  the  portraiture  of  the  outward  churchy 
the  professing  Israel,  as  given  in  cotemporary  history. 

And  here,  in  a  manner  somewhat  remarkable,  it  is 
specially  to  the  initiation  of  its  members  that  our  atten- 
tion is  directed,  I  may  almost  say  forced,  by  its  promi- 
nence in  the  historic  records  of  the  sera.  This  was  of 
course  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  And  in  so  far  as  this 
outward  rite  was  concerned,  we  find  that  all  was  done  in 
order.  They  were  regularly  admitted  by  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  into  the  congregation  of  the  visible 
church.  The  crowds  of  adults^  thus  admitted  by  bap- 
tism, after  Constantine's  accession  to  the  supremacy,  have 
been  already  noted.  It  was  quite  a  feature  of  the  times. 
And  thus  far  it  was  well.  But,  what  of  the  neophytes* 
personal  looking  in  faith  to  JesuSj  as  the  soul's  life  and 
light,  whereby  alone  to  secure  the  spiritual  blessings  sha- 
dowed out  in  the  sacramental  rite  ?  Of  this  and  of  the 
doctrine  inculcating  it,  we  read  little.  On  the  other  hand, 

»  E»k.  ix.  1—7. 
*  Eaek.  ix.  9,  xiii.  7 — 10,  ftc.    Compare  Jer.  vii.  A,  xxiii.  17,  xxix.  8,  &c. 
'  I  beg  the  reader  to  mark  this.    Wc  have  here  little  comparatively  to  do  with 
the  difficultiea  of  vnfrntki  b^>tism. 
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it  is  scarce  possible  for  a  student  of  the  church  history  of 
the  times  not  to  be  struck,  as  he  reads,  with  the  exagge- 
rated and  unscriptural  notions  then  widely  prevalent  of 
the  virtue  attached  to  the  outward  baptismal  rite,  as  if  in 
itself  sufficient  to  secure  them  :  that  is,  when  duly  per- 
formed by  the  ministering  presbyter ;  or,  as  in  Leviti- 
cal  phrase,  and  with  Levitical  functions  attaching,  he  was 
now  generally  called,  the  ministering  Uptv^,  sacerdos,  or 
priest  ?^ — Throughout  the  whole  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, and  even  earlier,  a  preparation  had  been  making 
for  these  views  by  the  accumulation  of  titles  of  honour 
on  it.  Besides  its  earlier  title  of  Xarj^y  vaXi77«yc<ria<y  it  was 
now  entitled,   as   Bingham  tells  us,  (xi.  1,)  the  ^r^^ayi^, 

Xotpascrvip  Kvpia,  ^wtiffiMf,  ^vXaicrijpioy,  a^Oapo'ia^  epbvjAM,  ffttry^piw  *   the 

seal,  the  Lord's  mark,  the  illumination,  the  phylactery  or 
preservative,  the  investiture  of  incorruption,  the  salva- 
tion. In  the  language  of  an  eminent  bishop  of  the  day ; 
"  It  was  the  ransom  to  captives,  the  remission  of  offences, 
the  death  of  sin,  the  regeneration  of  the  soul,  the  gar- 
ment of  light,  the  holy  seal  indissoluble,  the  chariot  to 
heaven,  the  luxury  of  Paradise,  the  procuring  of  the 
kingdom,  the  gifl  of  adoption."^  The  partial  counterac- 
tives that  had  previously  operated  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  similar  unguarded  expressions  by  earlier  Fathers  of 
the  Church,^ — the  counteractives,  I  mean,  not  of  mere 
doctrinal  cautions,  (such  as  were  still  indeed  at  times 
addressed  to  candidates,  neophytes,  and  the  Church  ge- 
nerally^ though  by  no  means,  either  in  frequency  or  in 
evangelical  clearness  of  doctrine,  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case,)  but  that  of  a  stricter  probationary 

'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  thtt  the  same  word  frie$t  should  have  come  in 
our  hmguage  to  be  used  for  both  the  Greek  word  wp^efiyrtpos,  presbyter,  tnd 
the  very  different  word  l«pcvs :  the  bitter  properly  a  sacrificing  prieat,  as  in  the 
Jewish  or  in  the  heathen  ritual. 

'  Cyril.  Cat.  Lect.  Introd.  16.  And  so  again,  very  similarly,  Cyril's  cotempo- 
lary  in  the  fourth  century,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  in  his  fortieth  onttion  writes 
thus  of  baptism ;  ^mpov  Kt»\8iiw^  x^^^f^>  XP^^P^"*  ^mrtff/ta,  a^apfrias  »9vf»a, 

*  E.  g.  by  Clement  of  Akzander,  about  A.D.  200.  "  Baptism  is  called  grace, 
illummation,  perfection,  washmg : — wa^i$ig,  because  by  it  we  vraoh  away  our 
tins ;  grace,  because  through  it  there  is  remitted  the  punishment  due  to  our 
sins ;  illumination,  because  by  it  that  holy  saving  light  is  beheld  throu^  which 
we  behold  God ;  perfectian,.  because  in  it  there  is  nothing  wanting. 
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discipline,  and  yet  more  of  persecution  from  without,^ — 
these  were  now  either  wholly  or  comparatively  inopera- 
tive. A  magical  virtue,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  was  too 
generally  thought  to  attach  to  the  rite  ;  and  that  not 
only  were  all  sins  ipso  facto  washed  away  by  it,^  but  all 
evils,  as  by  an  amulet,  averted.* — ^The  ceremonies  now 
superadded  to  the  simple  form  prescribed  and  practised 
at  its  original  institution,  added  to  this  impression. 
The  custom  is  recorded  how  the  candidate  turned  to 
the  westy  while  priestly  words  of  exorcism  were  uttered, 
by  which  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  now  at  length 
delivered  from  the  dominion  of  the  Prince  of  darkness  ;^ 
then  to  the  east^^  as  to  receive,  together  with  the  bap- 


>  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  vduable  Work  on  the  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Regeneratioii^ 
p.  123,  thus  notes  Ixith  these  countenctivcs.  "  In  esriy  times,  during  the  period 
of  vehement  perMCution,  few  would  become  candidates  for  baptism,  who  were 
not  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  leAige  from  the  wrath  to 
come :  and  the  Church  was  careful  to  admit  none  to  the  holy  rite,  save  those 
who  had  passed  through  the  probationary  state  of  catechumens ;  and  might  be 
jusUy  hoped  to  have  given  the  required  answer  of  a  good  oonsdenoe  to  the  legi- 
timate interrogation  propounded  solemnly  at  the  font." 

'  So  Cyril  above.  Again  Athanasius  speaks  of  it  as  KoBofrutwr  wanit  atst 
•ifvoTc  kiuiprutr  a  passage  quoted  by  Faber,  p.  168:  and  Ephrem  Syrus,  on 
Dan.  zii.  9,  10,  explains  "  the  many  to  be  made  white,"  as  "  baptismi  lavacro 
dealbandos." 

In  this  way  of  speaking  of  the  pardon  of  sin  in  baptism^  Clemens  Aiez.  had, 
we  have  seen,  preceded.  And  so  (not  to  mention  others)  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage, under  Cyprian,  called  it  inMgmita  divina ;  a  tenn  &mous  afterwards. — 
Says  Bingham,  "  The  true  ancient  proper  notion  of  an  induigenee  is  God's  par- 
doning sin  by  the  ministerisl  application  of  his  sacnments."  It  was  in  fbct  a 
phrase  borrowed  finom  imperisl  usages.  In  them  it  signified,  1st,  remission  of 
punishment  due  :  2nd,  remission  of  tribute  due.  See  Capitolvnu,  in  Antonino 
Pio ;  AmmianuM  Marcel,  zvi.  5  ;  and  the  Codea  Theodot.    Tit.  De  JnduigmUiit. 

'  On  its  virtue  as  a  ph^flaetery,  Cyril  says ;  "  The  blessed  John  discourses  much 
concerning  this  chrism:"  (that  used  in  baptism:)  "for  this  holy  thing  is  a 
spiritual  preservaUve  ^  the  tedy,  and  ittfegMard  <^  the  toui."  Cat.  Led.  xzi.  7. 
Andsimilariy  Basil  says  of  it*.  Mir<nroA«<^t  t*  ^vAaicTf  f  tar. 

Clement,  in  his  history  of  the  youth  that  was  reclaimed  from  his  apostacy  by 
St.  John,  ftimishes  a  notable  example  of  Uie  manner  in  which,  in  Clement*  s  view, 
this  notion  of  the  preservative  power  of  baptism  might  be  abused.  He  says  that 
the  Bishop,  after  that  he  had  entertained,  cherished,  and  at  length  enlightened, 
that  is,  bapliMed  him,  (ror  Mamvaav  ^P*P*t  vwux"^,  ▼•  rcAcvraiov  t  ^«ti  •'#,) 
neglected  the  young  man  after  this  his  bapiiem,  trusting  to  its  prophylactic  virtue : 
ifipn  Tift  9h9W99t  ertpMhtutt  cm  wapmfiknKns,  tk  ra  rtXaior  flwy  ^tt\a«n|pMr 
•vimo'aff,  npf  9^pteytBa  vav  Kvpu^ 

*  Neander  (p.  356)  says  that  thefint  unequivocal  trsce  of  esordtm  in  bttptitm 
is  found  in  the  Council  of  Carthage  A.D.  256,  mentioned  above.  So  too  Mosheim. 

*  This  taming  to  the  Eaet  was  a  custom  early  ^iplied  to  prai^er.  So  Tertul- 
lian  notes  the  practice  in  his  Apotogy,  ch.  xvi.  And  Clemens  Alexandrinus  thus 
explains  it :  Eve*  9«  yr^^Kie  iiMfSf  ffuwr  h  aMtvwXii^  xdctitftr  ro  ^<  av^trw,  cc 
eKorms  \aft^aw  re  irparrar,  oAAa  mm  tms  w  o^ratf  cvAivlau^rsis  artTciAt  yimetmt 
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tismal  immersion,  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit.  And 
then  he  was  enrolled  in  the  church  register,  as  being  of 
the  number  of  the  christian  Israel.  A  crown  was  borne 
by  him,  in  token  of  his  victory  over  sin  and  the  world ; 
a  white  dress  put  upon  him,  as  on  one  washed  from  sin, 
and  robed  for  immortality  :  and  moreover,  as  Gregory 
Nazianzen  tells  us,  he  was  led  up  before  the  altar  in 
token  of  the  beatific  vision  of  the  life  to  come,  and  re- 
ceived with  psalmody,  as  in  foretaste  of  the  hymnings  of 
the  blessed.^ — ^Thus  were  all  the  constituent  members  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  antitypical  Israel  initiated  into 
the  Christian  Church ;  thus  unguardedly  its  consequent 
blessings  intimated  to  them.  After  which  initiation, 
besides  the  title  of  mXcictoi,  or  chosen^  (a  title  already 
attached  to  them  from  the  time  when  they  were  accepted 
by  the  bishop  as  fit  candidates  for  baptism,')  they  were 
further  designated  as  dyioi  and  v<ro<,  the  saints  drndfaith^ 
fid.  For,  as  Bingham  says,  with  reference  to  the 
practices  of  the  church  as  early  as  the  century  under 
consideration,  '^  The  names  of  dym,  irire«,  ckXcktoi,  saints^ 
believers^  electa  names  which  occur  frequently  in  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  signify  not  any  select  number  of  Chris- 
tians, (as  now  the  words  saint  and  elect  are  often  used, 
to  signify  only  the  predestinate^)  but  all  Christians  in 
general,  who  were  entered  into  the  communion  of  the 
church  by  the  waters  of  baptism."  ' 

And  now  is  it  needful  that  I  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  parallel,  or  rather  contrast  in  the  way  of 
parallel,  which,  point  by  point,  meets  the  eye  between 
this  historical  picture  of  the  general  professing  church 
catholic  of  the  sera  of  Constantine, — ^specially  in  respect 

aAi|0cias  4^f>A>  Kara  Xoiyop  re  i^Xis  icpos  nfy  kmOanfif  aworoXny  cd  cuxm*    Stxx)mat. 
vii.  p.  856.    Mosheim  ii.  2,  4,  7,  notes  its  superstitious  tendency. 

'  Bingham,  ch.  xiii.  Vol.  iv.  p.  226. — ^Mosheim  notices  the  crwm  worn  by  the 
neophytes,  and  its  understood  typical  intimation  of  their  victory  over  the  world 
and  sin.  "  Initiati,  conmA  candid&que  veste  omati,  domum  revertebantur.  Ilia 
victoris  de  mundo  vitiisque  partse,  haec  innocentie  acquisitse  signum  erat." 

3  Bingham  iii.  16. 

*  i.  2. — It  was  in  the  third  century  that  Christians  were  divided  into  faithful 
and  catechumens,  the  initiated  and  iminitiated.    See  Waddington,  Ecd.  Hist. 
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of  their  initiation^ — and  that  of  the  144,000,  the  elec^ 
tion  of  grace  chosen  out  of  them,  as  in  the  Apocalyptic 
vision  sketched  to  us  ?  In  the  ecclesiastical  phraseology 
of  the  times, — a  phraseology  continued,  it  is  to  be  oIk 
served,  from  Constantine's  time  downwards, — the  for" 
mer  were  the  elect,  holy^  nxiA  faithful.  In  the  divinely- 
inspired  language  of  the  Apocalypse  these  same  titles 
elect,  holy ^  faithful  are  attached  to  the  latter,  and  to 
them  distinctively  and  alone.' — The  former,  we  read, 
claimed  to  have  been  marked  with  what  they  call  the 
Lord's  seal  and  m^irk  upon  the  forehead :  it  was  the  seal 
of  water-baptism,  impressed  on  them  by  the  officiating 
presbyter,  and  perfected  with  the  chrism  of  the  confirming 
Bishop  ;^  this  last  being  deemed  an  essential  point.^  The 
latter  are  here  represented  as  marked  with  God's  true 
seal  on  the  forehead  ;  even  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
baptism,  and  as  applied  by  Christ  himself. — T\it  former, 
looking  to  the  east  at  the  time  of  baptism,  were  supposed 
to  receive  from  it, — ^and  perhaps  by  angdiic  ministration 
at   the  font,^ — both  life   from    the  death  of  sin,  and 

>  The  appellttion  of  oym.  My,  or  Mtn/t,  is  often  thus  distinctiveliy  applied  to 
Christ's  **  peculiar  people."  A  notable  instance,  the  first  after  this  chapter,  oc- 
curs chap.  Tiii.  3,  and  will  be  there  noticed.  In  Rer.  xix.  8,  the  taimiM  are  iden- 
tified with  the  wDhiU'Tobedi  "The  white  robes  are  the  righteousness  of  the 
iaintt"  Other  examples  occur  xiii.  10,  xiv.  12,  xi.  18,  xx.  6,  fcc. — ^As  regards 
the  other  appellation,  ^ect  ukdfaitkfid,  we  find  it  (as  already  observed)  dis- 
tinctively applied  in  Rev.  xvii.  14,  to  the  partakers  in  Christ's  final  triumph. 
They  are  called  the  cAiyroi  km  §ic\tKroi  xeu  wtoroi,  the  called,  and  chosen,  and 
Jaitt^L 

'  The  Presbyter  only  baptized  by  permission  from  the  Bishop.  The  Bishop's 
-cenfirmuiiUm,  of  which  €mointing;  was  the  sign,  was  then  administered  soon  after 
bimtiBm.    See  Bingham.     (Hence  the  word  chrUtening,  i.  e.  anvinting.) 

^  See  Cyprian's  73rd  Epistle  on  this  point.  He  strenuously  insists  on  the  in- 
iralidity,  and  even  uselessness  to  spiritual  good,  of  baptism  administered  either  by 
heretics  or  unauthorised  persons ;  and  on  the  necessity  of  the  Bishop's  adding 
his  confirmation  to  it.  "  Intelligimus  non  nisi  in  ecclesiH  Prspositis,  et  in  evan- 
gelid  lege  ac  dominic4  ordinatione  fundatis,  lioere  baptisare,  et  remissam  pecca- 
torum  dare.  .  .  .  Qui  baptizantur  Prsepositis  ecclesiae  offerantur,  et  per  nostram 
orationem  ac  manfts  impositionem  Spiritum  Sanctum  consequentur,  et  signaculo 
Dommico  consummantur."  Cyprian  urged  the  necessity  in  such  cases  of  rebap- 
tiam.  "  Quicunque  ab  adulterft  et  profaniL  aqu4  veniunt,  abluendi  sunt  et  sanc- 
tiflcandi  talutaris  aqu»  veritate."  Rome  allowed  the  baptism  ;  but  equally  with 
Cyprian  required  episcopal  confirmation.  So  the  Roman  Bishop  Stephen ;  .and 
Comdius,  as  quoted  by  the  Oxford  Editor  of  Cyprian  (p.  202}  from  Eusebius ; 
*0^  Twr  Xoiirwy  #rvxc  &r  xp^  fi9raXati0a»§tw,  tb  tc  9^p€eyt<r$if¥tu  &wo  re  €wuncowgr 
roirrov  Jt  foi  rvxw  »«»f  ov  rov  i^  utv  Xlvtvfueros  ervx*- 

^  '*  Angelus  baptismi  arbiter,"  ftc.  Teitullian  de  Baptismo.  c.  6 ;  referring  to 
the  angel  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.    See  the  whole  passage  in  Bishop  Kaye's  Ter- 
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spiritual  illvminatiofL  The  latter  are  here  symbolized 
as  receiving  those  heavenly  gifts  in  reality  :  and  this 
through  the  ministry  and  the  spiritual  revelation  of 
Himself  to  them  of  the  Lord  Jesus,^ — that  only  true 
Angel  from  the  east,  the  day-spring  from  on  high,  the 
life  and  light  of  each  dead  souL — The  farmery  we  read 
further,  after  receiving  the  mark  of  the  baptismal  seal, 
were  enrolled  by  the  priests  in  the  diptychs  or  registers 
of  the  earthly  church  catholic,  the  professing  Israel.^ 
The  latter  are  here  described  as  numbered  and  enrolled 
by  Christ  in  his  own  register  of  the  Israel  of  God ;  an 
enrolment  of  names  the  same  as  that  which  is  elsewhere 
called  their  being  written  in  heaven. — The  former,  in 
the  outward  act  of  baptism,  had,  as  they  supposed,  a 
phylactery y  or  amulet  of  defence  from  evil.  The  latter 
are  here  represented,  in  vision,  as  alone  and  already  pos- 
sessed of  the  one  real  phylactery  from  evil ;  even  in  his 
recognition  and  care,  who  stays  the  angel  of  destruction 
in  their  defence,  and,  as  in  Lot's  case,  shews  that  He 
can  take  no  step  in  the  way  of  judgment  until  He  has 
first  provided  for  their  security. — The  former  are  de- 
scribed to  have  made  display  before  their  fellow-men  of 
their  white  garments ^  as  those  who  by  the  act  of  baptism, 
even  as  if  it  had  been  the  blood  of  Christ,^  had  been 
both  justified  from  guilt,  and  made  innocent  and  holy. 
The  latter  are  represented,  in  the  second  and  appended 
vision,  as  having  the  white  garments  of  their  justification 
recognized  before  God  and  his  holy  angels  in  heaven : 
but  as  made  white  through  another  and  a  different  wash- 
ing, the  washing  from  the  fountain  opened  on  Calvary, 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb. — Finally,  the  former  are  described 
to  us  as  in  their  white  robes,  and  with  crowns  of  victory, 

taUian,  p.  433. — ^The  baptUmal  water  is  called  by  Cyprian,  "  the  water  of  eternal 
life,"  at  meant  Joh.  iv.  14,  vii.  38.  £p.  63.  '  Compare  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 

*  Tertullian  De  AnimA,  c.  40,  quoted  by  BUhop  Kaye,  p.  449,  speaks  of  the 
baptised  as  those  that  were  no  more  numbered  in  Adam,  but  numbered  in  Christ. 

'  "  The  neophyte  emeiiged  from  the  waters  of  baptism  in  a  state  of  perfect 
innocence.  The  dove,  (the  Holy  Spirit]  was  constantly  hovering  over  the  font, 
and  sanctifying  the  waters  to  the  mysterious  ablution  of  the  sins  of  the  past  life. 
....  The  water  itself  became,  in  the  vivid  language  of  the  church,  the  blood  qf 
Chrigt."    Milman,  Hist  of  Christianity,  iii.  427. 
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introduced  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  Christian 
temple :  and  there,  as  the  o-d^^o^Mi,  or  saved  ones,^  re- 
ceived with  psalmody,  in  anticipation  of  the  heavenly 
ending  of  their  pilgrimage.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  in  the 
parallel,  how,  as  the  year  rolled  round,  they  were  wont 
in  palm-bearing  processions  to  resort  to  the  churches, 
on  the  festival  substituted  in  the  Christian  Church  for 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles ;  and, — not  without  similar  anti- 
cipations of  personal  salvation  and  triumph, — to  place 
their  palms  that  symbolised  it  on  the  altar,  and  hymn 
their  hosannas :  ^  or,  again,  how  the  custom  had  grown 
up,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  to  go  forth  with  palms  and 
with  hosannas,  to  give  greeting  to  the  bishops  and  pres- 
byters of  the  church,  the  earthly  operators  of  their  sup* 
posed  salvation.'    The  sealed  oneSj  on  the  other  hand, 

'  Cyril.  Cat.  L.  Intr.  15. — Comptre  Gregory  NaziAnzen's  nrmimvra  vttOiiarQ/uu, 
"then  I  wUl  bettwed;"  in  the  Mnse  of,  "then  I  wiU  be  baptixed.'* 

*  The  iri0T«i,  or  church  memben,  including  the  baptized  of  the  preceding  Eas- 
ter, bore  palm-bianches  in  procession  on  the  next  return  of  the  Easter  festival. 
For  its  fourteen  days  of  festival, — then  the  chief  season  in  the  church  for  bap> 
tlBm, — included  the  week  before  Esster  Sunday,  as  well  as  the  week  after ;  and 
thus  began  with  Pmlm  Sunday,  which  was  called  also  Dominica  Competentium, 
from  candidates  for  baptism  then  offering  themsehres.  On  which  Sunday,  as  we 
learn  from  Epiphanius,  there  was  already  began  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
celebrated  with  much  pomp^  the  same  palm-bearing  festival,  which  continued 
afterwards  through  the  middle  ages.  (See  the  Homily  of  this  Father  cm  t« 
Baia.)  It  was  the  substitute  in  fiM:t  in  the  Christian  Church  for  the  Jewish 
Fmut  of  Thbemaelet,  and  its  palm-brsnch  bearing ;  (see  Lev.  xxiii.  40 :)  the 
time  of  the  celebration  being  however  chsnged  finom  the  autumnal  equinox  to 
the  tfenuU,  i.  e.  from  the  end  of  the  Jewish  year,  to  the  beginning,  in  consequence 
of  what  passed  at  our  Lord's  entiance  in  the  paschal  week  into  Jerusalem :  some- 
what like  the  change  of  the  tevenik  day  sabbath  to  the^Ertf. 

Epiphaniua,  in  his  Homily  on  the  day  referred  to,  speaks  as  if  the  whole  pro- 
fessing Christian  body  (designated  as  the  daughter  qfZion,  in  Judaic  figure  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,)  might  expect  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  triumph :  the  Church  evtteri  ai/utn  9ov\ut^  ^vpttfuni,  oAA*  a  I  ^  a  r  i 
#«4icv  cfpaytlo/utnf  and  in  its  service  imitating  the  songs  and  stations  of 
angels. 

In  the  Jewish  festival  there  was  a  similar  union  of  the  cammemeraHve  and 
anHcipatiM>e,  They  commemorated  thdr  ancient  dwelling  in  booths  in  the  wiU 
demess,  and  subsequent  triumphant  entrance  into  Canaan.  They  anticipated 
Messiah*s  giving  them  further  and  greater  triumphs :  whence«  in  accompaniment 
of  their  palm-bearing,  their  shouts  in  the  language  of  tupplieatUm,  "  Hosanna ! 
Save  Lord ! " 

'  Valesius,  in  his  notes  on  Eusebius,  (Book  ii.  c.  23,)  mentions  that  tt  was 
the  manner  of  the  Christians  of  those  earlier  times  thus  to  meet  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  with  hosannas  and  palm-branches.  He  quotes  from  the  monk 
Antonine's  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  whose  journey  appears  to  have  been  made  just 
before  the  death  of  Constantine,  a  decisive  passage  to  this  effect.  "  Ibi  vene- 
runt  mulieres  in  occursum  nobis,  dim  infantibus,  palmas  in  manibus  tenentes ; 
et  prostratae  pedibus  nostris  plantas  nostm  unguebant,  cantabantque  lingulL 
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ure  here  symbolized^  as  the  real  o-«;o^cyo<,  or  saved  ones ; 
and,  like  the  palm-bearing  Israelites  at  the  feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles, celebrating,  although  not  till  after  a  long  in- 
terval of  tribulation,  the  actual  triumphant  accomplish- 
ment of  their  earthly  pilgrimage  ;  then  as  received  into 
the  heavenly  presence  amidst  the  hymnings  of  angels, 
and  rendering  their  hosannas  of  salvation  alone  to  their 
Saviour  God  and  to  the  Lamb. 

After  the   consideration    of  which  parallel  between 
these  two  classes,  and  supposing  what,  after  all  that 
has  passed,  the  reader  will,  I  trust,  be  fully  prepared 
to  allow  me,  viz. — -firstj  that  the  sealing  vision  apper- 
tains chronologically  to  the  times  following  on  the  poli- 
tico-religious revolution  under   Constanttne^   secondly^ 
that  the  12  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  144,000,  mentioned 
in  it,  designate  respectively  the  visible  professing  Chris- 
tian Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Christ's  true 
Church,  the  election  of  grace,  gathered  out  of  it, — I  say, 
granting  this,  is  it  conceivable  that   the    sketch   here 
given  us  of  the  latter,  in  regard  specially  of  their  initi- 
atory constitution  as  Christ's  peculiar  people,  by  his  own 
lifegiving,  enlightening,  and  sanctifying  influence,  can 
have  been  drawn  without  distinct  reference  to  that  which 
history  tells  us  characterized  the  former  P     Or,  again, 
if  thus  drawn  in  designed  contrast,  can  it  have  been  so 
drawn  for  the  mere  sake  of  point  and  effect  by  the  hea- 
venly limner ;  or  without  the  implication  of  his  solemn 
condemnatory  judgment  on  both  the  doctrinal  system, 
and   the   church   characterized    thereby,    to  which  his 
sketch  of  the  144,000  stands  so  markedly  opposed:  — 
the  church  that  of  the  mere  outwardly  professing,  and 
outwardly  or  ecclesiastically  initiated  ;  the  doctrine  that 
of  the  ew  opere  operato  efficacy  of  the  initiatory  sacra- 

ttgyptiaci,  pnUentes  antiphonam,  Benedict!  vob  k  Domino,  benedictusque  ad-  * 
ventus  voster !  Hosanna  in  excelais  1  "—Well  might  Jerome,  (on  Matt,  xxi.) 
soon  after  express  alarm  at  this  appropriation  to  the  earthly  ministers  of  the 
chinch  of  what  belonged  to  its  heavenly  head  only.  "  Videant  ergo  episcopi,  et 
quantumlibet  sancti  homines,  cikm  quanto  periculo  did  ista  sibi  patiantur,  si 
Domino,  coi  yerfe  hoc  dicebatur,  pro  crimine  impingitur.  It  was  indeed  a  sign 
of  the  times  1 

VOL.  I.  S 
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ment?  To  my  own  mind  both  the  one  supposition  and  the 
other  seem  inconceivable.  The  Apocalyptic  picture  can- 
not, I  think,  but  have  been  drawn  antithetically  to  the 
ritualistic  system  and  doctrine  of  the  times  referred  to. 
For,  just  as  in  all  the  other  figurations  of  this  wonderful 
book,  we  see  the  spirit  of  the  age  indicated  in  it ; 

The  very  age  and  body  of  the  timet, 
Their  form  and  pressure. 

And  in  the  allusion  there  is  necessarily  implied  the  signi- 
ficant though  silent  sentence  of  God's  Spirit,  in  condem- 
nation of  the  system  and  doctrine. — ^Nor  indeed  without 
reason.  For  it  involved  no  trifling  error.  Its  spirit  and 
its  effect  was  essentially  antichristian ;  as  tending  to  a 
practical  supercession  of  Christ,  (although  by  that  which 
should  have  directed  to  Him,)  in  his  blessed  and  glorious 
character  of  the  life  and  light  of  the  soul. 

So  has  been  proved  each  point  proposed  in  my  second 
Head. — ^Nor  let  me  pass  on  without  noticing  the  deep 
self-rooting  power  of  the  error,  and,  in  the  event,  its 
inveterate  permanency  in  the  church  visible.  Instead  of 
an  ephemeral  existence,  like  that  of  many  other  errors, 
in  one  and  the  same  age  rising  up,  flourishing,  and 
passing  away,  the  well-known  protests  of  the  Anglican 
and  other  reformed  Churches  against  Roman  doctrines, 
prove  this  doctrinal  error  of  the  ex  opere  operato 
efficacy  of  the  initiatory  rite  of  baptism '  to  have 
as  deeply  rooted  itself  in  the  christian  church,  and  as 
perniciously,  as  that  respecting  the  initiatory  rite  of  dr- 
cumcision^  so  earnestly  and  so  forebodingly  denounced  by 
St.  Paul,  in  the  Jewish.^  They  exhibit  it  in  the  sixteenth 

*  Let  it  be  well  observed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  church  as  to  the 

grace  following  the  baptismal  rite  is  pointedly  opposed  to  that  of  Rome.    The 

former  says  in  its  Articles^  that  no  Sacrament  is  of  use,  but  "  to  them  that  re- 

ceiye  it  worthily ; "  and  in  its  Catechism,  that  repentance  und  faith  are  essential  to 

its  right  recipiency.  (See  p.  261.  Note  ^) — On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  and 

^  spirit  on  this  point  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  well  illustrated  in  what  passed  at 

*  the  first  discussion  of  Cardinal  Ciyetan  with  Luther :  in  which  one  of  the  things 

which  the  Cardinal  required  above  all  things  to  be  abandoned  by  Luther,  and  to 

which  Luther  above  all  other  things  was  resolved  to  adhere,  was  this  statement, 

— ^that,  in  order  to  benefit  from  the  Sacrament,  there  must  be  the  exercise  f^f  faith 

in  the  recipient.    See  Merie  D'Aubign^'s  History  of  the  Refonnation,  i.  437, 

439.     Engl.  Trans. — ^But  in  this  I  am  anticipating^ 

'  See  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians, — "  the  foolish  Galatians,"— fKUitni ;  and  on 
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century,  after  full.  1200  years  and  more  of  preva- 
lency,  as  still  manifesting  in  professing  Christendom  all 
its  original  vigour  and  strength  for  evil.  It  proved,  in 
fact,  to  be  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  the  great 
predicted  anti-christian  apostacy,  that  was  to  last  for 
ages :  and  of  which  the  one  grand  object  and  charac- 
teristic, ever  following  out  by  the  master  spirit  of  evil, 
its  originator,  and  with  admirable  unity  of  purpose, 
was  to  be  this, — while  retaining  the  christian  name,  and 
professedly  exalting  Christ  and  his  institutions,  practi- 
cally to  set  Christ  aside  out  of  the  Christian  systemj  from 
Jirst  to  last,  in  one  and  all  of  his  offices.^ 

I  have  spoken  of  this  baptismal  error  as  one  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  times  of  Constantine  and  his  imme- 
diate successors  -  not  indeed  overlooking  the  third  cen- 
tury, as  that  in  which  it  began  to  appear  ;  but  resting 
on  the  fourth  as  that  in  which  it  was  most  fully  and 
largely  developed,  after  that  the  subversion  of  the  Pagan 
power  in  the  Roman  empire  had  made  the  way  open 
and  easy  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.  In  illus- 
tration  of  this  historic  fact  I  have  noticed,  from 
eminent  and  approved  fathers  of  the   third  and  fourth 

that  to  the  Romans,  chapa.  iii.  iv,  &c.  Thus,  as  against  the  doctrine  of  taer*u 
mental  jutt^fication^  or  forgiveness  of  sins,  Rom.  iv.  8  ;  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin.  Cometh  this  blessedness  on  the  circum- 
cision  only,  or  on  the  uncircumdsion  also  f  For  we  say  that  faith  was  reck- 
oned to  Abraham  for  righteousness'.  How  was  it  then  reckoned  ?  When  he  was 
in  circumcision,  or  in  uncircumdsion  ?  Not  in  circumcision,  but  in  uncircum- 
dsion. And  he  received  the  sign  of  drcumdsion,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of 
the  faith  which  he  had  yet  being  uncircumdsed  :  "  &c. — ^And  against  resting  in 
the  mere otttward  farm,  ii.  28  ;  "That  is  not  circumcision  which  is  outward  in 
the  flesh ;  but  drcumdsion  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
letter :  "  &c — In  these  and  similar  passages,  who  that  considers  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Church  can  suppose  that  the  Eternal  Spirit,  speaking  by  St.  Paul, 
had  only  as  his  object  to  guard  the  church  against  Judaizing  errors  then  pre- 
valent 7  and  not  rather  to  guard  it  against  similar  errors  which  He  foresaw  would 
prevail,  and  with  yet  longer  and  more  pernicious  influence,  in  reference  to  the 
christian  corresponding  sacrament  ? 

'  Various  occasions  will  occur  afterwards  for  illustrating  further  from  history 
the  development,  in  this  point  of  view,  of  the  apostacy,  and  of  Antichrist,  its 
destined  head. — For  the  present  let  me  only  add  Dr.  ArnoUfa  opinion,  exprest  on 
the  modem  revival  of  that  particular  perverted  doctrine  of  the  fourth  century, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  this  Section  :  "  I  call  all  this  Judaizing  a  direct 
idolatry.  It  is  exalting  the  Church  and  the  Sacramentt  into  the  place  of  Christ ; 
as  others  have  exalted  Christ's  Mother,  and  others  in  the  same  spirit  exalted 
drcumdsion."     Life,  Vol.  ii.  p.  74. 

S  2 
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centuries,  the  various  exaggerated  titles  of  honour,  and 
superstitious  ceremonies,  which  had  been  then  super- 
added to  the  simple  title  and  ritual  ordained  by  the  Lord 
Jesus.     And  perhaps  these  might  of  themselves  suffice 
as  evidence  of  the  chronological  propriety  of  the  apoca- 
lyptic picture.     In  order,  however,  that  no  suspicion 
may  remain  with  the  reader  of  my  having  strained   the 
unguarded  expressions  of  a  few  church  writers  of  the 
day,  construed  too  harshly  a  harmless  ceremonial,  or 
given  an  exaggerated  view  either  of  the  prevalency  or 
pemiciousness  of  the  error  at  the  time  spoken  of, — it 
may  be  well  that  I  set  before  him  the  opinions,  on  the 
point  in  question,  of  a  few  modern  ecclesiastical  histo^ 
rians,  who  are  generally  known  and  approved.     To  be- 
gin then  with  Milner,  this  is  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  him  on  the  prevalent  religion  of  the  day,  after  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine.     ''There 
was  much  outward  religion,  but  this  could  not  make 
men  saints  in  heart  and  life.     The  true  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  was  scarce  to  be  seen ;  and  that  of 
real  conversion  very  much  lost,  or  external  baptism  placed 
in  its  stead." — Dean  Waddington,  speaking  of  the  pre- 
ceding, the  third  century,  thus  observes :  "  The  original 
simplicity  of  the  office  of  baptism  had  already  undergone 
some  corruption.     The  symbol  had  been  gradually  ex- 
alted at  the  expense  of  the  thing  signified :  the  spirit  of 
the  ceremony  was  beginning  to  be  lost  in  the /orm."  * — 
Mosheim,   while  noting  the  multiplication  of  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  the  christian  church  during  that  same  cen- 
tury, specifically  in  the  matter  of  baptism,  attributes  this, 
as  well  as  other  nascent  superstitious  notions  and  prac- 
tices, very  much  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  plato- 
nic  and  oriental  or  gnostic  philosophy,  which,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  had  partially  infused  itself  into 
the   church.* — A   living  writer^  not  unconversant  with 
the   subject  he  handles,  designates  the  religion  of  the 
Constantinian  sera   as   "a   rjeligion   of  sacraments :** ^ 

*  p.  33.  «  iii.  2.  4.  1,  4,  &c. 

>  Antient  Chriatianity.  p.  247.     See  also  p.  191,  235,  &c. 
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and  quotes  in  confirmation  a  striking  passage  from  the 
celebrated  Boethius's  Compendium  of  christian  Faith 
(a  work  in  date  somewhat  later)  in  which,  as  the  grand 
means  of  man's  recovery  from  the  evil,  guilt,  and  con- 
demnation consequent  on  Adam's  fall,  he  declares  that 
Christ  has  granted  to  us  remedial  sacraments ; — ''just 
as  if  the  sacraments,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  "  when  duly  ac- 
cepted from  the  priest's  hand,  were  potent  drugs,  or  che- 
mical antidotes,  infallibly  dispersing  the  poison  inherited 
from  Adam  !  " — Neander^ — in  terms  often  so  similar 
to  those  of  Bishop  Burnet  in  his  exposition  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Church  of  England,  that  but  for  the  greater 
warmth  and  feeling  of  the  former,  one  might  almost 
doubt  whether  it  was  the  German  historian  illustrating 
the  corrupt  doctrine  of  the  church  catholic  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries,  or  the  English  prelate  that  of  the 
Romish  church  in  the  sixteenth,^ — again  and  again  la- 
ments the  prevalency  of  what  he  designates  the  opus 
operatum  doctrines,  then  germinated  and  in  vogue, — 
more  especially  in  respect  of  baptism ^ — and  the  idea  of  a 
magical  effect  and  charm  attaching  to  the  rite.  **  Oh  !" 
he  exclaims,  ''  that  men  had  not  so  soon  confused  the 
divine  thing  and  the  sign  which  represented  it ;  and  had 
not  wished  to  bind  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  out- 
ward sign  !  '*  ^ — Finally,  both  he  and  Bishop  Kaye, — the 
latter  in  his  learned  sketch  of  the  church  in  the  age  of 
Tertullian,^  and  thus  with  reference  to  as  early  a  period 

'  Neinder,  p.  315,  &c.  Sa  Bishop  Burnet  on  Art.  xi.  p.  153  ;  "  The  doctrine 
of  ioeramental  Jttsiijication  is  justly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  mischievous 
errors  in  the  Church  of  Rome. ...  It  is  as  if  the  sacrament  were  of  the  nature  of 
eharmt"  &c.  Again  on  Art.  xxv  ;  "  We  look  on  all  sacramental  actions  as  ac- 
ceptable to  God  only  with  regard  to  the  temper  and  inward  acts  of  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  applied,  and  cannot  consider  them  as  medicinet  or  eharmt, 
which  work  by  a  virtue  of  their  own."  And  he  quotes  1  Pet.  iii.  21 ;  "  Baptism 
saves  us ;  not  the  putting  away  of  the  ftlth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good 
conscience  towards  God."  Again:  "The  doctrine  of  Rome  represents  them 
as  so  many  charms ;  which  may  heighten  the  authority  of  him  who  odministers- 
them,  but  serves  to  extinguish  or  deaden  all  true  piety."  '  Neander,  p.  361 . 

■  p.  247,  8.  "  The  teachers  begun,"  (i.  e.  in  the  age  of  Tertullian,)  "  by  in- 
sisting on  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  amendment  of  life.  Unfortunately, 
the  effect  of  their  exhortations  upon  the  minds  of  their  hearers  was  frequently 
counteracted  by  a  fatal  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  respecting  the 
efficacy  of  baptism.  In  every  age,  the  object  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who  call 
themselves  christians  has  been  to  secure  the  benefits  without  fulfilling  the  condi- 
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as  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, — notice  a  practice 
then  introduced,  and  in  the  fourth  century  prevalent,  (I 
mean  the  delaying  of  baptism  to  the  deathrbed,)  that  fur- 
nishes the  most  striking  possible  illustration  of  the  real 
nature  and  evil  working  of  these  notions  respecting  bap- 
tism ;  and  show  that  the  fa^ftairciai,  the  magic  charms  of 
the  APOSTACY,  had  already  begun.  They  did  this,  says 
Neander,  in  order  that  they  might  the  longer  give  them- 
selves to  sin  ;  and  yet,  "  in  the  hour  of  death,  being 
purified  by  the  magical  annihilation  of  their  sins,  might 
be  received  into  eternal  life.*' '  It  was  in  fact,  in  esti- 
mation and  in  practice,  the  extreme  unction  ^  of  the  day. 
After  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
empire,  this  practice  became,  as  I  said,  prevalent.     The 

tions  of  the  christian  covenant.  When  therefore  the  proselyte  was  told  that 
baptism  conferred  upon  him  who  received  it  the  remission  of  aU  his  former  sins, 
he  persuaded  himself  that  he  might  in  safety  defer  the  work  of  repentance/'  &c. 

The.leamcd  prelate  speaks  of  this  as  a  **  perversion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church." 
And,  doubtless,  many  cautions  are  to  be  found  in  Cyprian,  Origen,  Cyril,  &c. 
Yet  while  so  much  was  made  of  the  ceremonial,  and  while  language  was  common 
on  the  subject  such  as  in  the  passage  that  Bishop  Kaye  quotes  from  Tertullian, 
(De  Poenitent.  ch.  6,)  "  Neque  ego  renuo  divinum  beneficium,  id  est  abolitionem 
delictorum,  inituris  aquam  omnimodo  salvum  esse,'* — ^was  not  the  perversion  a  na- 
tural one  ?  The  suggested  difficulty  of  a  man's  obtaining  baptism  in  case  of  his 
being  impenitent, — "  Quis  enim  tibi,  tarn  infidse  poenitentis  viro,  asperginem 
unam  *  cujuslibet  aquae  commodabit,"  was  not  likely  to  be  of  much  counter- 
active force.  It  is  also  observable  that  the  qualifications  now  insisted  on  were 
mostly  repentance  and  amendment,  notevangelic  faiih\ — ^faith  in  Him  with  whom 
personal  communion  is  essential  both  to  the  beginning  and  the  continuance  of 
spiritual  life. 

^  The  following  note  of  Gibbon  is  too  illustrative  of  the  subject  to  be  omitted. 
"  The  fathers  who  censured  this  criminal  delay  could  not  deny  the  certain  and 
victorious  efficacy  even  of  a  death-bed  baptism.  The  ingenious  rhetoric  of  Chry- 
sostom  (Ep.  ad  Ilebr.  Horn,  xiii.)  could  find  only  three  arguments  against  these 
prudent  christians.  1.  That  we  should  love  and  pursue  virtue  for  her  own  sake, 
and  not  merely  for  the  reward.  2.  That  we  may  be  surprised  by  death  without 
an  opportunity  of  baptism.  3.  That  although  we  shall  be  placed  in  heaven,  we 
shall  only  twinkle  like  little  stars,  when  compared  to  the  suns  of  righteousness 
who  have  run  their  appointed  course  with  labour,  with  success,  and  with  glory.*' 
— ^He  adds ;  "  I  believe  this  delay  of  baptism,  though  attended  with  the  most 
pernicious  consequences,  was  never  condemned  by  any  general  or  provincial 
council,  or  by  any  private  act,  or  declaration  of  the  church."  iii.  274. 

'  When  the  whole  empire  had  become  Christian  in  profiession,  and  baptism 
consequently  came  to  be  administered  almost  universally  to  infants, — ^this  cere- 
mony of  baptismal  extreme  unction  was  cut  away  from  the  superstitious  ritualist. 
At  first  the  ministration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  might  take  its  place.  (See  Du- 
cange  on  Viaticum.)  It  was  not  till  the  xith  or  xiith  century  that  the  Romish 
ceremony  of  extreme  unction,  as  a  seventh  sacrament,  came  into  vogue. 

•  Let  the  reader  observe,  in  passing,  this  proof  of  baptism  having  been  some- 
times administered  by  xprinklivg,  as  early  as  the  second  century. 
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emperor  Constantine  himself  offers  us  the  most  illustrious 
example  of  it  Notwithstanding  his  conversion  to 
Christianity  full  20  years  before,  and  more,  he  deferred 
his  baptism  to  his  death-bed.  I  subjoin  the  affecting 
account  given  us  of  it  in  Eusebius  ;^  and  commend  it  to 
the  reader's  perusal.  The  charitable  hope  is  most  allow- 
able,—and  it  is  one  which  we  will  fondly  cherish, — that 
his  error  was  forgiven  him  ;  and  that  the  spiritual  grace 
of  the  sacramental  rite,  and  all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
covenant,  were  in  this  case  really  imparted  to  the  dying 
neophyte,  even  as  to  one  in  sincerity  of  heart  repentant 
and  believing.  And  thus  we  may  look  with  a  melan- 
choly satisfaction  to  the  narrative  as  an  exemplification 
alike  of  his  conversion  to  the  truth,  and  of  the  wonderful 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathenism,  effected  so 
greatly  through  his  instrumentality,  in  the  Roman  empire. 
But  we  must  also  painfully  look  to  it  as  illustrating  the 
manifestation  and  acting,  even  then,  of  this  earliest  un- 
folded feature  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity.^     It  may  serve 

^  The  account  is  thus  given  by  Eusebius.     On  finding  his  health  declining, 
Constantine  gathered  the  Bishops  around  him,  he  relates,  and  declared  his 
wish  to  have  the  rite  administered.     " '  This,'  said  he  to  them,  '  is  the  time  so 
long  looked  for  by  me,  thirsting  and  praying  that  I  might  partake  of  the  taliHition 
of  God.    This  is  the  time  of  my  enjoying  the  teal  that  confers  immortalUif.    I 
had  wished  to  have  partaken  of  this  washing  in  the  streams  of  Jordan,  where 
the  Saviour  was  baptized  as  an  example  to  us.  But  God,  who  knows  what  is  best, 
has  ordained  that  it  should  be  here.  Now  then  let  there  be  no  hesitation.   If  the 
tiord  of  life  and  death  will  that  my  life  be  prolonged,  and  it  is  once  settled  that 
I  be  numbered  with  his  people,  I  promise  I  will  lay  down  to  myself  a  rule  of  life 
becoming. ** — ^Then  they,  after  the  usual  ritual,  imparted  to  him  the  holy  mys- 
teries.   And  thus  Constantine,  alone  of  Roman  Emperors,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  Jesus,  was  regenerated  and  made  perfect :  and,  having  the  diHne 
seal  impressed  on  him,  he  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  was  filled  with  heavenly  light. — 
Then,  after  the  other  ceremonies,  he  put  on  a  dress  of  white,  bright  as  the  light ; 
for  he  would  no  more  touch  the  purple :  and,  raising  his  voice,  he  thanked  God, 
and  spoke  of  his  happiness,  as  having  been  thought  worthy  of  immortal  life. 
Then,  having  admitted  some  of  the  generals  and  captains  of  his  troops  into  his 
presence,  as  they  wept  around  him,  and  wished  him  years  of  prolonged  life,  he 
answered  them  that  he  had  now  been  made  partaker  of  that  which  was  indeed 
the  true  life :  that  none  but  himself  could  be  aware  of  the  blessings  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  that  he  was  fain  to  depart  and  not  delay  his  passage  to  God  1     All 
this  took  place  in  the  Pentecostal  festival :  „  (i.  e.  the  fifty  days  between  Easter 
and  Whitsunday,  the  chief  season  of  baptism  at  that  time  :) — "  and  on  the  Pen- 
tecostal Sunday  itself,  the  seventh  Lord's  day  from  Easter,  at  the  noon-tide  hour 
of  the  day,  by  the  sun,  Constantine  was  received  up  to  his  God."'  V.C.  iv.  61 — 64. 

'  Let  me  observe  that  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  furnished  another  example  of  the  operation  of  the  same  erroneous  view 
of  the  baptismal  rite  :  but  in  his  case  doath  overtook  him  before  Ambrose,  whom 
he  had  sent  for  to  perform  it,  arrived.     Ambros.  Do  Obit.  Valentinian. 
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as  a  memorial  to  us  of  the  first  ara^  and,  as  Gibbon 
would  say,  of  the  first  symptom  and  causCj  (here  allu- 
sively preintimated  to  St.  John)   of  the  dntichrisHoH 

APOSTACY.* 

Oh  !  how  was  it,  we  may  well  say  with  Neander,  that 
men  so  soon  confused  the  divine  thing  with  the  sign 
which  presented  it !  And  how  was  it  that  they  did 
not  even  then  perceive  the  real  nature  and  portentous 
evil  of  the  doctrine  1  Surely,  had  they  profited  by  the 
light  of  scripture  and  its  holy  prophecies,  as  by  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place,  they  would  have  recognised, 
through  the  obscure  mistiness  of  the  moral  atmosphere, 
the  awful  features  of  the  instealing  phantom,  and  the 
enemy  of  man  animating  and  guiding  it. 

Apparent  dine  fades,  mimicaque  Trojse 
Numina. 

But  the  word  of  God  (though  not  as  yet  forbidden)  was 
still  not  studied  or  explained  with  the  same  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  mind  as  once.  Silently  and  slowly  an 
advance  had  been  already  made  to  that  which  was  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  establishment  of  the  Apostacy,  the 
supercession  of  the  written  word.  In  the  undue  reference 
to  supposed  apostolical  unwritten  tradition  ^  an  almost 

Let  me  further  obsenre  that  Ambrose,  in  noting  Constantine's  baptism,  tells 
how  "  Baptismatis  gratiH,  in  ultimis  constitutus,  omnia  peccata  dinuserit ; " 
without  any  remark  on  the  error  of  thus  delaying  it.    De  Obit.  Theodus.  vii.  37. 

'  hi  the  two  former  editions  a  medal  was  given  with  the  Legend  C€n»tantinu$ 
Bap.  round  the  Emperor^s  bust,  as  illustrative  of  the  event  and  occasion.  But 
Mr.  Iwiewis  has  convinced  me  that  Baronius'  and  Ducange's  reading  of  the  Legend 
BAP  is  incorrect,  and  that  it  is  in  reality  BRP.  I  have  therefore  now  withdrawn 
the  engraving. 

'  Even  in  some  of  the  earlier  fathen,  unguarded  statements  will  be  found  on 
this  point.  Thus  Irenanu, — although  in  i.  1. 15  noting  the  preference  of  unwritten 
traditiont  to  Holy  Scripture  as  a  characteristic  o{  heretics,  and  in  iii.  2.  saying  of 
them,  "  Cikm  ex  Scripturis  arguuntur  in  accusationem  convertuntur  ipsarum 
Scripturarum,  quasi  non  rectfe  habeant,  et  qtiia  non  possit  ex  his  inveniri  Veritas 
qui  nesciant  traditionem,  non  enim  per  literas  traditam  illam  sed  per  vivam 
vocem," — does  yet  soon  after  himscif  make  appeal  to  the  tradition  kept  by 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church.  And  TertuUian,  De  Cor.  Mil.  iii.  3,  thus  asserts 
its  authority.  "  In  traditionis  obtentu  exigenda  est,  inquis,  auctoritas  scripta. 
Ergo  quseramus  an  et  tiaditio  non  scripta  non  debeat  redpi."  And  then,  having 
limited  the  cases  in  which  unwritten  tradition  was  of  authority  to  such  as 
Scripture  had  not  determined,  ("  Si  nulla  Scripture  determinavit,  cert^  consue- 
tudo  corroboravit,  quae  sine  dubio  de  traditione  manavit,")  he  exemplifies  in  the 
baptismal  rite ;  in  which  sundry  things  then  done  that  haid  not  been  enjoined  in 
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coequal  standard  of  authority  had  been  set  up.  In  the 
philosophy  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonics,  an  engine  had 
begun  to  work,  which,  through  allegorizing y  did  away 
with  much  of  its  true  and  simple  meaning.'  In  the 
discipline  of  the  secret  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  religious 
system  to  hold  reserve^  except  to  the  baptized  or  initiated^^ 
on  certain  of  the  gospel  verities  ;  especially  on  one  the 
most  glorious  of  all,  and  against  which,  as  the  great 
object  of  justifying  and  saving  faith,  the  Apostacy  was 
to  direct  its  bitterest  enmity, — I  mean  the  vicarious  and 
propitiatory  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God.^  Once  more, 
by  i\k^  fahitas  dispensativa  it  was  deemed  permissible, 
and  even  meritorious,  for  approved  ends  to  pervert 
truth  and  Scripture.^ — Thus-  no  wonder  that  the  true  and 
only  source  of  life,  light,  and  justification  to  the  soul 
should  have  been  more  and  more  forgotten.  No  won- 
der that  the  doctrinal  error  should  have  crept  in  of  mis- 
taking the  form  for  the  spirit,  the  outward  for  the  inward, 
the  instrument  for  the  original  and  effectual  agent,  the 
means  for  the  object  and  end.  No  wonder  that  the 
priesthood  too,  as  well  as  the  ritual,  should  have  begun 
to  interpose  between  the  people  and  Christ. — Indeed  it 
must  never  be  overlooked,  in  our  view  of  the  first  germi- 
nating of  the  Apostacy,  that  it  was  very  much  to  the 
neglect  of  the  spirit  of  the  written  word,  even  while  it 
was  outwardly  had  in  honour,^  that  all  this  was  owing. 

Scripture,  as  three  dippings,  tasting  milk  and  hcmey,  and  abstaining  for  a  week 
from  the  usual  ablutions,  &c,  were,  he  thought,  thereby  sufficiently  sanctioned. 
— ^Yet  the  very  limitation  shows  that  Tertullian  was  mainly  sound  on  this  point. 
See  Riddle's  Christian  Antiq.  p.  71. 

'  See  Burton's  Church  History,  ch.  zvi.  '  lu/imuaMwot, 

'  This  too  originated  in  the  Alexandrian  School.  See  Bishop  Kaye's  Tertullian, 
pp.  35,  250,  251.  He  concludes ;  "  Having  already  given  our  opinion  respect- 
ing the  mischievous  consequences  which  have  arisen  to  the  church  from  the 
countenance  lent  by  the  writings  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  the  notion  of  a 
disciplina  arcani,  we  shall  now  only  express  our  regret  that  Protestant  divines, 
in  their  eagerness  to  establish  a  favourite  point,  should  sometimes  have  been 
induced  to  resort  to  it." 

The  diidplma  areani,*'  says  Lardner,  iv.  231,  "was  unknown  to  Justin 
BAartyr,  Tertullian,  Minudus  Felix,  and  other  primitive  Christian  writers.'* 

^  See  Gilly's  Vigiluitius,  p.  269. — Augustine's  strong  reprobation  of  this  as 
advocated  by  Jerome,  both  appears  in  his  letters  xxviii.  3,  Ixxxii.  21,  addrest  to 
Jerome  himself,  and  abundantly  elsewhere.  Mosheim  is  ui\justifiable  in  classing 
him  with  others  his  cotemporaries,  iv.  2,  3,  16. 

*  So  more  early  Origen,  and  a  little  later  Jerome  and  Chrysostom. 
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Hence  the  superstitious  exaltation  of  the  ceremonial. 
Hence  the  misapprehension  of  the  character  and  func- 
tions of  the  clergy  that  ministered  in  it ;  the  forgetting 
that  in  the  christian  Israel  Levi  mingles  with  the  other 
eleven  tribes :  ^  and  changing  of  the  communion  table  into 
the  altar;  and  of  the  commemorative  supper  into  some* 
thing  like  the  sacrifice  qf  the  mass.^     So  did  instealing 

>  Basnage  ad  ann.  100,  quoted  by  LArdner,  iv.  231,  says  that  this  Judaizing 
bmguage  about  the  christian  clergy  and  sacrament  had  not  come  into  vogue  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century  :  "  Germana  viromm  apostolicorum 
scripta,— <^lementis  scilicet,  Polycarpi,  Justini, — ^vocabula  pontificis,  sacerdotum, 
Levitarum,  Christiano  dero  significando  nunquam  usurparunt :  neque  magis 
Clementinae  etatis  est  vocabulum  tfvo-iasnipioy,  altare,  ad  eucharistis  mensam 
indicandam." — ^These  earlier  fathers  applied  the  Judaic  sacerdotal  figure,  like 
St.  Paul,*  rather  to  the  whole  Christian  body.f  But  the  innovations  had  begun 
even  before  the  third  centnry  :  (see  Mosheim  ii.  2.  4.  4  :  (  and  Cyprian  continu- 
ally applies  the  term  tacerdot  to  the  Christian  Minister ;  e.  g.  Epist.  i.  "  SinguU 
divino  sacerdotio  honorati,  et  in  clerico  ministerio  constituti,  non  nisi  altan  et 
iocri/iciit  deservire  debeant,"  &c.  Again  in  the  Canons  24»  29  of  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  held  under  his  presidency,  the  Lord's  Supper  is  called  scuramentum 
altaris;  and  the  words  used,  "  ut  panis  et  vinum  offieratur.'^ 

'  Mosheim  (iv.  2.  4.  8.)  says  that  in  the  fourth  century  the  elevation  of  the 
sacramental  elements  prepared  the  way  for  their  adoration  soon  afterwards. 


•  Hebr.  xiii.  10 ;  "  We  (i.  e.  all  Christians,)  have  an  cdtar,  whereof  they  (viz. 
the  Jews)  have  no  right  to  eat  that  serve  the  sanctuary." 

t  £.  g.  for  Ignatiuti'  view  on  this  point  see  the  quotations  given  p.  17  suprk. 
He  uses  the  figure  of  being  within  the  altar  (of  the  antitypical  altar-court)  as  a 
figure  not  of  the  local  ministering  position  of  the  Christian  clergy,  but  of  church- 
membership  generaUy. — So  too  Justin  Martyr. 

Again,  Irencpus  speaks  of  all  believers  as  priests,  in  the  Levitical  or  sacerdotal 
sense  of  the  word.  So  iv.  20,  "  Omnes  justi  sacerdatalem  habent  ordinem.'*  And 
again  v.  34,  "  Ostendimus  in  superiore  loco  quoniam  Levita  et  sac£rdotes  sunt 
disdpuli  omnes  Domini."  The  offerings  that  he  speaks  of  were  the  offerings  given 
by  the  whole  early  Church  at  the  Lord's  supper ;  as  the  whole  Jewish  Church 
offered  their  first-fruits  :  "  Novi  testamenti  oblationem,  quam  ecclesia  ab  apos- 
tolis  acdpiens  in  universo  mundo  offert  Deo,  ei  qui  alimenta  nobis  prsestat,  pri- 
mitias  suorum  munerum  in  novo  testamento:"  citing  Malachi's  prophecy,  "  From 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting,  incense  shall  be  offiered,  and  a  pure  offering.*' 
Compare  iv.  34,  where  he  says  that  God  "  dedit  populo  prseceptum  faciendarum 
oblationum,  ut  disceret  Deo  servire ;  sicut  et  ideo  nos  quoque  offerre  vult  munus 
ad  altar e  frequenter  sine  intermissione ;"  explaining  the  altar  meant  by  him 
thus ;  "  Ergo  altars  in  calis ;  illuc  enim  preces  nostre  et  oblationes  diriguntur  : 
et  templum  ;  quemadmodum  in  Apocalypsi  Joannes  ait,  *  Et  templimi  Dei  in  coelo 
apertum  est.'"  &c.  (Apoc.  xi.  19). 

We  need  not,  I  think,  except  on  this  head  Clemens  Romanus  :  because  his  re- 
ference, ch.  36,  to  Christ  as  the  Christian's  High  Priest,  and  chs.  42,  44,  47,  54,  57 
to  presbyters  and  deaoms,  (for  the  contexts  show,  that  by  the  wiaKowoi  of  ch.  42 
were  meant  presbyters,)  as  if  the  only  ecclesiastical  rulers  in  the  Corinthian 
Church,  seems  to  show  that  the  three  LeviHeal  orders  mentioned  by  him,  ch.  40, 
just  as  the  Jerusalem  and  the  altar  mentioned  ch.  41,  were  meant  literally  of 
the  old  Jewish  system. — TertuUian,  too,  though  he  sometimes  speaks  Levitically  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  does  yet  in  a  well-known  passage  (De  Exhort.  Castit. 
ch.  7)  apply  the  sacerdotal  figure  to  all  Christians  ;  "  Nonne  et  laid  saccrdotes 
sumus  ?     Scriptum  est,  Reges  nos  et  sacerdotcs  fecit/'  &c. 
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Judaism,  by  the  infusion  of  its  spirit  into  the  religion 
which  had  subverted  it,  furnish  one  primary  principle  of 
the  Apostacy;  and  Heathenism^  too»  (of  which  much 
more  hereafter, 0  find  occasion,  even  thus  early,  to  enter 
in  and  ^issist.  And'  together  they  helped  forward, — and 
with  singular  union  of  effect, — that  which  was  the  grand 
object  of  the  Apostacy  with  him  who  devised  it,  viz. 
the  obscuration  and  supercession  of  Christ  Jesus.' 


$  II, — ANTIDOTE   TO   THE    APOSTACY,    IN    THE    REVELA- 
TION   OF   THE    DOCTRINES    OF    ELECTING    GRACE. 

In  the  preceding  Section  I  considered  the  Sealing 
Vision  chiefly  in  regard  of  what  we  might  judge  it  to 
have  implied,  as  to  certain  tendencies  to  an  antichristian 
apostacy,  and  the  germinancy  of  certain  errors  of  a  ritu- 
alistic religion,  which  would  unfold  themselves  *in  the 
christianized  Roman  Empire,  (an  intimation  fully  verified 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times  referred  to) 
shortly  after  the  great  Constantinian  revolution.  I  must 
now  call  attention  to  the  more  direct  prophetic  import 
of  this  sealing  vision^  and  of  its  intimately  related  sequel 
of  the  palm-bearing  vision ;  an  import  signified  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  seen  by  St.  John,  not 
as  a  mere  individual,  but  as  one  sustaining  a  representa-- 
tive  character  on  the  apocalyptic  scene  : — that  is,  as  im- 
personating Christ's  true  Church  of  the  sera  prefigured, 
or  rather  its  more  eminent  and  influential  ministers  ; 
such  ministers  as  were  the  apostles'  successors  not  lineally 
alone,  but  also  in  doctrine  and  in  spirit. — Here  will  ap- 
pear the  Lord's  own  antidote  against  the  instealing 
apostacy. 

That  the  Evangelist  saw,  heard,  and  acted  too  as  a 
representative  man  on  the  scene  of  vision,  I  have  already 
hinted  in  the  Introduction ;'  and  in  the  vision  of  the  souls 
under  the  altar,*  have  applied  and  exemplified  the  idea. 

*  See  Part  li.  ch.  1,  Part  iii.  ch.  3.  &c.  ,   '  See  Neander,  i.  385. 

■  p.  102.  **  pp.  199—208. 
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It  is  here  first,  however,  that  its  exceeding  importance 
will  appear,  as  a  principle  of  apocalyptic  interpretation. 
Which  being  so,  I  think  it  may  be  well  before  proceed- 
ing to  pause  a  moment ;  and  to  illustrate  the  nature  and 
truth  of  the  principle  by  examples  from  the  older  prophecy. 
It  is  to  be  observed  then,  as  remarked  long  since  by 
Irenseus,  that  the  ancient  prophets  Hiliilled  their  office 
of  predicting,  not  merely  in  the  verbal  delivery  of  pre- 
dictions, but  by  themselves  seeing,  hearing,  and  acting 
the  things  in  type^  which  were  afterwards  to  be  seen, 
heard,  or  done  by  others  in  reality.  In  every  such  case 
they  were  to  be  considered,  as  they  are  called  in  Isaiah  ^ 
and  Zechariah,^  D^npiD.  mophihim^  that  i&  figurative  or 
representative  persons. — They  might  thus  symbolize,  it 
is  evident,  any  of  the  different  parties  to  whom  the  pro- 
phecy might  relate.  Thus  when  Isaiah  went  barefoot, 
and  without  his  sackcloth  upper  garment,  for  three  days 
or  years,  it  was  for  a  sign  of  the  men  of  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia soon  walking  similarly  unclothed,  as  captives  to  the 
king  of  Assyria.*  When  Jeremiah  made  yokes,  and 
wore  them  on  his  neck  in  public,  he  typified,  as  he  de- 
clared, the  kings  and  people  of  Moab^  Edom^  Tyre^ 
Sidon^  that  were  soon  about  to  come  under  the  yoke  of 
the  king  of  Babylon.*  When  Ezekiel,  having  pourtrayed 
on  a  tile  the  city  Jerusalem,  laid  siege  thereto  by  casting 
up  a  mound,  setting  a  camp,  and  planting  battering 
rams  against  it,  he  figured,  as  was  evident,  Nebuchad^ 
nejerjerar  and  his  besieging  army. ^  Again  when,  as  de- 
scribed elsewhere,  he  publicly  prepared  his  stuff  by  day 


*  Lib.  iv.  ch.  37.  "Non  enim  solo  sennone  prophetabant  Prophets,  sed  et 
▼isiune,  et  convenatione,  et  actibus  quos  faciebant,  secundilni  id  quod  suggerebat 

Spiritus  : quae  quidem  videnda  erant  videntes,  que  vero  audienda  erant 

sennone  pneconantes,  quse  vero  agenda  erant  operatione  perficientes ;  universa 
vero  prophetic^  annuntiantcs.*' 

'  Is.  viii.  18 ;  "  Behold  I  and  my  children  are  for  tignt  and  for  wondert  in 
Israel,  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts. '*  On  which  Patrick  observes,  "The  word 
mcptUhim,  tnuislated  wondan,  signifies  here  more  properly  types  orfigureM.** 

'  iii.  8 :  where  the  word  is  rendered  in  our  version,  men  wtnulered  at. — 
Compare  also  Ezek.  xii.  11 ;  "  Say  I  am  your  sign  :  like  as  /  have  done,  so  shall 
it  be  done  to  them." 

*  Is.  z^.  2.     See  Vitringa  or  Bp.  Lowth  in  loc.  *  Jer.  xxvii.  2,  &c. 

<  Ezek.  iv.  I,  &c. 
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for  removing  through  the  wall  in  the  twilight,  and  then 
carried  the  stuff  forth  thereby,  as  those  that  flee  from 
captivity,  he  represented  the  Jews  seeking  to  escape  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  enemy .^  And  most 
generally  indeed  it  was  these^  their  own  people^  that  they 
in  such  cases  typified. — In  all  the  above  examples,  how- 
ever, the  prophets  acted  the  symbolic  part  assigned  them 
in  the  open  walk  of  life,  and  amidst  the  observation  of 
the  people  around  them.  In  order  to  complete  the 
parallel  with  the  case  of  St,  John  hearing,  speaking,  and 
acting  symbolically  or  representatively,  as  we  presume 
him  to  have  done  in  the  Apocalyptic  visions,  we  must 
show  that  the  ancient  prophets  acted  as  mophthitn,  even 
while  rapt  in  vision.  Nor  are  cases  of  this  character 
wanting.  Take,  for  instance,  the  notable  example  given 
in  the  beginning  of  Isaiah's  prophecy.  In  that  early 
vision  with  which  he  was  favoured  of  Jehovah,  upon  a 
throne  high  and  lifted  up,'  we  read  of  his  being  solemnly 
commissioned  as  a  prophet,  (after  previous  purification, 
through  the  application  of  a  live  coal  from  the  altar,) 
and  then  receiving  the  charge,  ^'  Make  the  heart  of  this 
people  fat  and  their  ears  heavy  ;  lest  they  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  convert,  and  be  healed."  On  which  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  that  followed, — **  Then  said  I,  Lord, 
how  long?  and  He  answered,  Until  the  cities  be  wasted 
without  inhabitant,  and  the  land  be  utterly  desolate," — 
shewed  that  the  terms  of  the  commission  extended  to 
times  long  subsequent  to  the  prophet^s  own  life,  even  up 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  so  had  reference  not 
to  Isaiah  himself  only,  but  to  the  succession  of  Prophets 
long  after: — that  prophetic  line  of  which,  as  measured 
from  the  epoch  of  Israelis  casting  off  in  Isaiah's  days, 
Isaiah  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  representative 
and  head. — Again  in  some  of  the  latter  chapters  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy,  especially  the  63rd  and  64th,  another 
notable  exemplification  occurs.  Rapt  into  future  times, 
the  prophet  seems  here  almost  to  lose  his  own  person- 

*  Back.  xiu.  3—7.  «  Is.vi.  I,  &c. 
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ality.  His  mind  and  soul  being  thrown,  as  it  were,  into 
that  of  the  Jewish  people,  such  as  it  will  be  devdoped 
at  the  crisis  of  their  restoration,  whatever  he  sees,  hears, 
or  speaks,  is  as  their  impersonator.  It  is  in  this 
character  that  he  sees  and  speaks  with  the  Redeemer 
coming  from  Bozrah  ;  in  this  that  he  mourns  over  the 
then  state  of  Jerusalem,  '*  Zion  a  wilderness,  Jerusalem 
a  desolation,  our  holy  and  beautiful  house  burned  up 
with  fire  ;  "  in  this  that  he  expresses  both  remorse  for 
the  past,  and  concomitant  relentings  and  penitential 
prayers. — ^To  which  add  yet  again  the  case  of  Ezekiel  pro- 
phesying to  the  dry  bones  in  the  valley  of  vision,  at  which 
prophesying  the  bones  began  to  move  and  come  together, 
all  in  type  of  IsraeFs  latter-day  restoration,  at  the  voice 
of  Gospel-preachers,  Ezekiel's  successors  in  the  prophetic 
office ;'  and,  I  think,  we  shall  have  all  that  can  be  need- 
ful to  satisfy  us  on  the  soundness  of  the  hermeneutic 
principle  in  question. 

And  its  soundness  and  propriety  thus  established, 
how  can  the  thought  help  striking  us^  with  reference  to 
its  application  to  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  that 
if  important  to  the  understanding  of  other  Scripture 
prophecy,  it  must  be  preeminently  so  in  the  Apoca- 
lyptic ;  seeing  that  whereas  other  prophetic  visions  were 
insulated  and  detached,  those  of  the  Apocalypse  form  a 
continuous  chronological  series  :  so  that  at  each  chief 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  true  Christian  church  and 
ministry,  we  must  expect  St.  John  in  his  seeings  and  do- 
ings to  enact  a  varying  representative  part,  accordantly 
with  the  seeings  and  doings  of  those  represented  by  him 
at  each  sera  respectively.  Thus  the  principle  will  be  no 
barren  one,  such  as  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  older 

>  Eiek.  xxxvii. — See  anoUier  uid  remarkable  example  in  Zecfa.  Ui.  8  ;  a  passage 
already  referred  to.  For  it  was  m  the  vision  which  Joshua  the  High  Priest  haid 
of  the  Angel  Jehovah  that  he  was  told,  "  Hear  now,  Joshua,  thou  and  thy  fellows 
are  nufphthim ;  "— >i.  e.  figurative  men.  After  which  followed  the  prophecy  of  the 
Branch,  and  then  the  vision  of  the  golden  candlestick  and  two  olive  trees  :  to 
which  latter  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  when  considering  the  account  of  the 
two  Witnesses,  and  Apoc.  xi.  4. — In  Dr.  McCaul's  edition  of  Kimchi  on  Zech- 
ariah,  there  is  given  a  very  interesting  explanation  of  the  prophecy  in  Zech.  xi, 
of  the  shepherd  priced  at  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  on  this  same  principle. 
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interpreters  THchonius^  Primasiu8y  Andreas  of  Ckesarea^ 
Ambrosius  Ansbertus^  &c ;  and  of  certain  modern 
expositors  too  of  eminence,  as  Vitringa  and  Daubuz,  who, 
though  recognizing  the  principle^  have  yet  altogether 
failed  to  work  it  out  with  consistency  or  advantage.  In 
the  present  Commentary  the  reader  has  already  seen  its 
use  and  truth,  on  a  minor  scale,  in  the  vision  of  the 
souls  under  the  altar.  In  subsequent  parts  he  will  find 
it  applied  with  results  much  more  new,  striking,  and 
important,  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  prophecy.  Most 
of  all  this  will  appear  in  my  explanation  of  the  Angel- 
Vision  of  Apoc.  X,  XI.  Next  in  important  results  will 
be  its  application  in  the  case  of  the  very  interesting 
vision  now  to  be  considered. 

For,  if  St.  John  saw  as  a  symbolic  or  representative 
marii  (I  beg  the  reader's  careful  attention  to  my  argu- 
ment) and  the  vision  seen  by  him  was  one  figurative,  so 
as  was  here  the  case,  not  of  events  cognizable  in  real 
life  by  mortal  eyes,  or  the  actions  on  the  mundane  scene 
of  a  visible  Providence,  but  of  certain  invisible  and 
spiritual  actings  on  bis  people  by  Christ  himself,  then 
the  apostle's  seeing  this  must  have  indicated  a  perception, 
on  the  part  of  such  apostolic  men  of  the  depicted  cera  as 
he  was  then  impersonating,  of  those  selfsame  spiritual 
actings  of  Christ ;  and,  supposing  the  actings  figured  to 
have  been  not  for  the  particular  age  or  occasion  only, 
but  a  specimen  of  what  He  carries  on  constantly,  then 
their  perception  in  some  remarkable  manner,  at  the  time, 
of  Christ's  character^  actings,  and  offices  so  exemplified. 
Further,  in  case  of  the  vision  being  exhibited  with  the 
superadded  circumstance  of  an  efflux  of  light  shedding 
itself  cptemporaneously  on  the  Apocalyptic  scene,  (so  as 
seems  here  implied  to  have  been  the  case,^)  then  the  ad- 

1  Implied  in  the  Angel's  ctming  from  the  East :  a  light  illustrating,  we  must 
suppose,  both  the  individuals  specially  concerned  in  the  Angel's  ministration, 
and  in  a  measure  the  scene  generally.  Compare  the  similar  figure  in  the  prophe- 
cy of  Zecharias,  Luke  i.  78,  "  Whereby  the  dayspring  firom  on  high  hath  visited 
us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness ;  "—a  figure  applicable  alike  in  a 
more  general  and  a  more  tpecial  sense ;  in  general  to  the  world ;  in  specialty  to 
the  Church  and  the  saints. 
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ditional  fact  must  be  regarded  as  presignified  thereby,  of 
this  doctrinal  revelation  concerning  Christ  being  one  of 
notoriety,  and  that  would  be  attended  with  light  to  his 
Church,  correspondently,  at  the  sera  prefigured. — ^This 
premised,  we  have  only,  with  a  view  to  our  application 
of  the  principle  in  the  present  instance,  1st,  to  consider 
what  was  the  doctrinal  truth  implied  in  the  emblematical 
figurations  of  the  sealing  and  palm-bearerSy  now  exhi- 
bited to  St.  John  ;  2ndly,  to  show  from  the  actual  his- 
tory of  the  sera  represented,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  light 
and  revelation  did  then  beam  on  Christie  true  Church  ac- 
cordant with  it. 

I.  The  DOCTRINAL  TRUTH  actcdout  in  the  two  Visions. 

As  to  the  sealing  vision,  the  fig^ation  of  an  Angel 
(a  divine  Angel,  we  saw,  even  Jesus  Jehovah)  that  had 
the  seal  of  the  life-giving  God,  descending  with  his  ac- 
companiment of  light  on  the  Apocalyptic  scene,  choosing 
out  of  professing  Christendom  a  certain  fixed  but  small 
number,  as  the  objects  of  the  blessings  of  his  mission, 
viz.  of  spiritual  light  and  life  in  the  first  instance,  and 
then  of  the  impress  of  God's  own  seal  on  their  foreheads, 
<— the  last  in  token  of  his  appropriation  of  them  as  his 
servants,  and  for  an  amulet  to  preserve  them  both  in  the 
aggregate  as  a  living  succession  in  this  world,  and  indivi- 
dually unto  eternal  salvation  in  the  next  world, — a  figura- 
tion depicting  all  this  could  surely  signify  no  other  doc- 
trinal truth  but  that  of  the  Lord's  own  sovereign  grace. 
Himself  choosing,  enlightening,  and  quickening  his  true 
servants,  (contradistinctively  to  any  mere  outward  Chris- 
tianization  by  baptism  or  profession,)  and  protecting 
and  preserving  them  even  to  the  end. 

I  have  expounded  the  preserving  virtue  of  the  sealing 
as  intended  to  include  not  only  the  preservation  of  a 
continued  living  succession  of  the  sealed  ones,  on  this 
world's  theatre,  but  also  their  spiritual  preservation 
individually  to  ultimate  salvation.  And,  in  proof  of  this 
double  sense  being  meant,  I  might  appeal  to  the  fact  of 
the  fulfilment  of  either  point  being  markedly  depicted. 
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in  the  actual  course  of  the  long  series  of  Apocalyptic 
prefigurations  following.  For  not  merely  are  these 
144,000,  or  sealed  ones,  God's  election  of  grace,  alluded 
to  afterwards  as  a  succession  still  existing  on  the  earthly 
scene,  undestroyed  by  the  tempests  of  the  four  first 
Trumpets,'  (in  contrast  with  the  perpetual  succession, 
generation  after  generation,  of  what  are  called  the  inha^ 
Utants  of  the  earth,  or  children  of  this  world,)  alike  at 
the  opening  of  the  judgments  of  the  fifth  Trumpet,^  and 
also  both  during,  and  up  to  the  close  of,  the  Beast 
Antichrist's  reign, ^— but  further,  on  the  blast  of  the 
seventh  Trumpet,  as  a//,  both  dead  and  living,  being 
about  collectively  to  receive  reward,  on  Christ's  taking 
the  kingdom  :  the  identity  of  the  rewarded  ones  of  that 
final  Trumpet  with  the  sealed  ones  of  chap.  vii.  being 
evinced  by  their  having  attached  to  them  the  same  de- 
signatives,  elsewhere  attached  to  the  144,000  also,^  of 
Ood's  saints  and  servants/ — Moreover  the  same  twofold 

^  The  correspondence  of  the  ftearf^l  ten^pesta  which,  on  thf  soundings  of  the 
four  first  Trumpets,  after  the  seventh  Seal's  opening,  fell  upon  the  Roman  earth, 
treet,  sea,  and  sky,  (viii.  7,  &c.)  with  those  which  the  four  angels  of  the  winds 
pictured  in  this  seventh  chf^iter  wece,  just  before  tt^at  Seal's  opening,  spoken  of 
as  destined  to  cause, — ^the  commission  of  these  latter  being  (so  soon  as  the  time 
of  respite  was  ended)  to  "  blow  on  the  earth,  trees,  Mid  sea,'* — is  almost  too  ob- 
vious to  need  suggestion  to  the  reader. 

'  On  the  fifth  Trumpet  sounding,  the  scorpion-locusts,  that  constituted  its  woe, 
are  said  to  have  had  the  cliarge  given  them  to  ^*  hurt  only  those  men  that  had 
not  the  seal  jof  God  i|i  their  foreheads  :  *'* — a  charge  implying  that  there  were 
others  on  the  scene  of  action  whp  bore  that  seaVs  impress,  and  were  not  to  be 
hurt. 

I  may  further  intimate  here,  what  will  be  more  fully  ^hown  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  Second  Part  of  my  Commentary,  that  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to 
the  fmr  tempest-angels  of  the  Sealing  Vision,  as  still  commissioned  and  in  action 
under  the  ^ixth  Trumpet,  in  a  passage  (Apoc.  ix.  14)  hitherto  I  believe  alto- 
gether misapprehended  by  modem  expositors : — and,  if  so,  an  almost  impUed 
jnecognition,  there  also,  of  the  still  continued  co-existence  of  those  sealed  ones 
whom,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  tempest-Angels'  destroying  desola- 
tions, the  latter  were  charged  not  to  injure. 

'  Apoc.  xiv.  1  ;  "  I  looked,  and  lo  a  Lamb  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  and  with  him 
144,000,  having  his  Father's  name  written  on  their  foreheads.''  This  is  in 
contnulistinction  to  the  mass  of  the  Apocalyptic  earth's  inhabitants,  that  had  the 
BeasVs  name  and  mark  on  their  right  hand  or  foreheads  (xiii.  16.)  ;  and  conse- 
quently, in  respect  of  time,  a  symbolization  synchronous  with  the  Beast's  reign. 

*  Verses  ;  "till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  God  in  their  foreheads."  In 
viii.  3,  just  after  the  sealing  and  ^lalm-bearing  visions,  the  "prayers  of  alt  the 
saints,'    evidently  mean  those  of  the  sealed  ones,     So  too  xiii.  7.  10,  xiv.  12,  &c. 

*  Arpoc.  xi.  18  :  "  The  time  is  come  that  thou  shouldest  give  reward  unto  tky 
servants,  the  prophets,  and  the  saints,  and  them  that  fear  thy  name,  both  small 
and  great :'' — in  which  passage  I  think  the  expression,  *'  thy  servants,"  was  in 
tended  to  include  not  the  prophets  only,  but  the  rest  of  the  saints,  also  ^ecified. 

VOL.    1.  T 
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saving  result  of  the  sealing  was  here  too  and  at  this  time 
foreshown  to  St.  John,  in  the  immediately  consecutive 
vision  of  the  palmrbearers : — a  vision  which  I  have 
previously  presumed/  and  shall  now  show,  to  he  one 
prospective  i  depicting  in  anticipative  figure  the  final 
heavenly  happiness  of  all  the  aggr^ate  of  the  sealed 
ones,  and  implying  the  previous  continued  preservation 
on  earth  of  their  Une  and  succession. 

I  must  stop  for  a  moment  or  two  to  prove  this. 

And  1st,  the  identity  of  ihepalm-bearers  there  depicted 
with  the  sealed  ones  of  the  sealing  vision  just  preceding 
appeared  hence,  from  their  being  alike  of  the  class  of 
God's  faithful  and  redeemed  servants,  and  alike  associ- 
ated, in  respect  of  their  time  of  mortal  life,  with  an  «ra 
of  great  tribulation  ; — a  tribulation  however  alluded  to 
in  the  one  vision  as  about  beginning,  in  the  other  as 
past.  The  predicated  difference  of  nvmber  (for  the  palm- 
bearers  were  a  number  numberless,  the  sealed  ones  first 
sealed  only  144,000,)  did  not  affect  this  their  identity ; 
it  being  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time  to  which  the  two  visions  rdated, 
and  consequent  necessity  of  the  former  comprehending 
various  generations  of  the  latter  :^ — a  circumstance  this 
which  was  further  clearly  implied  to  St.  John  in  the  stated 
fact  of  the  palm-bearers  having  been  gathered  in  great 
part  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  world,  out  of 
all  nations  and  tribes  and  people  and  languages ;'  whereas 
at  the  time  of  the  sealing,  and  of  the  restraint  of  the  tem- 
pest-angels, the  christianization  of  the  Roman  world 
itself  was  represented  as  but  just  and  scarcely  complete. 

^  p.  249. 

'  So  I  now  find,  the  ancient  expositor  Berengaud  explains  the  passage.  "  Per 
144,000  electi,  qui  in  eodeaii  Dd  singulis  temporibus  laboiint,  designantur :  et 
quia  in  oompaimtione  reproborum  exigua  est  turba  electorum,  non  immerito 
numero  144,000  designantur.  In  ccslesti  vero  beatitudine,  ubi  singulis  tempo- 
ribus ex  omnibus  gentibus  tribubus  et  Unguis  oongregantur,  tanta  eonim  efSdtur 
multitudo,  ut  nullo  numero  comprehendi  possit."— 2nd  Ed. 

*  The  same  was  afterwards  beautiftilly  illustrated  by  the  form  of  the  heavenly 
Jerunlem,  a  later  symbol  of  the  same  collective  body  of  the  redeemed  in  their 
heavenly  glory:  it  being  a  cube  whose  height  and  length  and  breadth  were 
equal ;  whereas  each  living  generation  of  the  sealed  ones  was  but  a  tquare  num- 
ber, vis.  144,  or  12  times  12,  chiliads.    See  Apoc.  xxi.  16. 
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— 2.  That  the  figured  beatitude  of  the  palm-bearers  was 
that  of  the  heavenly  state,  appeared  from  its  being  repre- 
seated  to  consist  in  admission  to  the  vision  of  God,  and 
eternal  exemption  from  all  sorrow  and  trial : — the  figures 
used  to  depict  it,  moreover,  being  precisely  those  figures 
that  are  used  elsewhere  in  Scripture  of  the  saints* 
heavenly  blessedness :  alike  that  of  a  band  of  Zion's 
pilgrims  arrived  out  of  the  weary  wilderness  in  their 
Canaan  of  rest,  and  rejoicing  over  it  in  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles ;  ^  and  that  too  of  Paradise  restored,  so 
glowingly  and  beautifully  applied  by  Isaiah  and  other 
prophets,  in  their  pictures  of  th€  glory  of  the  latter  day.* 
— Hence  Srdly ,  (I  mean  as  inferred  from  the  palm-bearera* 
numberSy  extended  local  origin^  and  translation  out  of  the 
great  tribulation  into  heavenly  Ueasednees^)  the  neces- 
sity of  the  vision  being  one  far  prospective  initscharac^ 
ter : — that  is,  supposing  the  chronological  place  of  these 
connected  visions  of  the  tempest-angels,  the  sealing,  and 
the  palm-bearers,  to  be  that  which  I  have  assigned  to 
them  ;  viz.  at  the  period  just  preceding  the  burst  of  the 
Gothic  tempests  over  the  Roman  Empire. 

But  here  the  objection  meets  us,  (and  it  is  one  which 
absolutely  needs  an  answer)  that  the  alleged  fact  of  the 
Vision  being  th}is prospective  and  4zntiicipative, — of  events 
still  far  distant,  not  of  events  of  the  time  assigned  to  the 
vision,-*— is  a  fact  unprecedented,  perhaps  unparalleled, 
in  the  Apocalypse.     Indeed,  I  doubt  not,  it  is  this  difii- 


^  Compare  Lev.  xxiii.  B4— 48 ;  "  The  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  shall 
be  the  feast  of  tabemadea : . . . .  And  ye  shall  take  yon  branchca  of  palm-trees, 
and  shaD  rejoice  before  the  Lord  seven  d^ys : . .  ^  .  And  ye  shall  dwell  in  booths 
seven  days^  aU  that  are  Israelites :  that  your  generations  may  know  that  I  made 
the  chikiren  of  Isnel  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt/'^^^ompare  too  Isa.  xii.  3,  "  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the 
wells  of  salvation :  '*— «  figure  drawn  from  the  same  festival. 

On  the  early  martyia'  tombs  in  the  Roman  catacombs  palni'branches  were 
often  sculptured*  in  token  of  their  then  heavenly  triumph  and  joy.  See  an  ex- 
ample, in  the  Epitaph  of  a  Christian  martyr,  taken  from  Boldetti ;  in  my  exam- 
ination of  the  Church  Scheme  of  the  Seals,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my  4th 
Volume. 

'  So  Isa.  XXXV.  l-— 10 ;  "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad 
for  them,  ftc^  ftc.  And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to^Zion 
with  songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads :  they  shall  obtain  joy  and  glad- 
ness, and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  Hee  away.*'    So  also  Isa.  jlxv.  8,  &c. 

T  2 
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culty  which  has  contributed,  beyond  any  other,  to  induce 
belief  with  many  in  views  different  from  my  own  of  the 
Apocalyptic  structure ;  views  such  as  to  allow  of  the  sixth 
Seal,  (with  its  sealing  and  palm-bearing  Visions,)  as  well 
as  the  last  Trumpet  and  Vial,  reaching  to  the  time  of  the 
end.  Now  that  this  structure  cannot  be  the  true  one, 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  my  explanation 
of  all  that  precedes ;  i.  e.  if  correct,  as  I  trust  the  reader 
will  have  deemed  it :  not  to  note  other  clear  evidence 
against  the  theory,  which  will  however  be  given  by  me 
fully  elsewhere.^  And  I  have  now  to  add  (and  I  beg 
the  reader's  most  particular  attention  to  it)  that  there 
exists,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  palm-bearing  vision  itself 
an  internal  mark,  clear  apd  distinct,  though  hitherto  un- 
observed by  expositors,  indicative  of  the  Vision  being 
necessarily  ^  so  as  I  explain  it,  one  prospective  and  antici- 
pative  of  a  distant  future.  The  mark  is  this, — that  there 
is  no  change  in  the  general  Apocalyptic  scenery  during  iti 
exhibition,  correspondent  with  that  new  state  of  things 
which  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  actual  time  of  the  con* 
summation,  and  of  the  saints  entering  on  their  heavenly 
blessedness.  The.  emblematic  inner  temple,  depicted 
before  St.  John  on  the  Apocalyptic  visions  first  open- 
ing, and  which  afterwards  continued  in  view  as  the 
perpetual  foreground  of  the  scene,  with  its  twenty-four 
presbyters  and  four  living  creatures,  the  representatives 
of  the  separate  spirits  of  the  just,  in  their  time  of  wait- 
ing and  expectation,  around  the  throne  of  God  and  of 
the  Lamb,^  still  continued  throughout  this  palm-bearing 
Vision  in  the  heavenly  foreground,  just  as  before  :  nor  is 
a  hint  given  of  any  happy  change  taking  place  cotempo- 
rarily  in  the  visible  terrene  landscape.  There  the  angels 
of  the  winds  seem  to  have  remained  still  each  in  his 
quarter ;  all  ready  as  before  to  let  slip  the  winds  in  their 
fury,  the  instant  that  the  Almighty  restraint  upon  them 
might  be  removed.     Whereas  when  the  occasion  came 

•  , 

^  Viz.  in  my  Examination  of  the  Church  Scheme  of  the  Seals,  referred  to  in 
the  note  next  but  one  preceding — as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my  4th  Volume. 

'  See  pp.  86 — 92. 
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for  representing,  in  its  true  order  of  time,  the  actual  rea- 
lization of  this  blessed  eonmmmation,  there  was  instantly 
a  corresponding  change  in  all   the  visible  scenery ;  a 
change  such  as  not  the  propriety  alone,  but  indeed   the 
very  necessity  of  the  case  required.     Instead  of  the  re- 
presentative presbyters  and  living  creatures  then  observ- 
ing any  more  their  posture  of  quiescent  waiting,  new 
thrones  were  seen  set,  and  on  them  the  King  of  Kings, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  took  seat,  together  with  all  the  saints, 
whom  these  presbyters  and  living  creatures  had  hitherto 
represented,    for   his   assessors.^     Moreover    the   New 
Jerusalem   appeared   descending  upon  earth,  with  the 
visible  glory  of  God  enlightening  it ;  a  glory  then   no 
longer  hidden    within  a  temple-wall's  covering :  ^  and 
there  was  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,   the  former 
things  having  passed  away.^ — So  that  the  palm-bearing- 
vision,  however  great  the  peculiarity  of  the  case,  could 
notf — I  say  positively,  coiiZe2  not, — depict  the  saints'  con- 
summation of  blessedness  at  the  real  time  of  its  accom- 
plishment.    It  CGuld  only  be,  so  as  I  have  supposed  it, 
a  prospective  vision  of  the  final  salvation  of  the  sealed 
ones  of  the  mystic  Israel,  given  anticipatively  to  St.  John. 
If  the  question  be  aslced.  Why  such  a  vision  here  alone, 
and  not  elsewhere, — the  answer  will  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  St.  John  seeing  it  as  a  symbolic  or  represen- 
tative man ;  and  of  its  importance,  and  almost  necessity, 
as  will  soon  appear,  in  order  to  the  complete  figuring  of 
the  doctrinal  revelation  given  at  the  period  intended,  to 
those  whom  he  here  thus  symbolically  represented. 

This  difficulty  cleared  up,  I  have  only  to  add  a  brief 
remark  on  yet  two  other  particulars  noticeable  in  the 
palm^bearing  vision.  The  one  regards  the  appellative 
the  great.  '*  These  are  they  that  are  to  come  out  of 
the  great  tribulation^*^  ^  applied  to  designate  that  from 
which  the  palm-bearing  pilgrims  would  have  emerged. 
On  which  I  may  observe  that  this  appellation,  the  great ^ 

*  Apoc.  XX.  4. 
'  Apoc.  xxi.  22  :  "  And  I  saw  no  temple  therein  ;  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb  are  the  temple  of  it."  *  Apoc.  xxi.  I. 
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appears  to  be  a  term  of  comparison  with  some  other 
previous  and  lesser  tribulation  ;  and  that  it  is  explained 
as  simply  as  satisfactorily  by  the  prophetic  announce- 
ment addressed  in  the  vision  of  the  fifth  Seal  to  the 
souls  under  the  altar,  that  they  should  wait  **  until  their 
hrethren,  that  were  to  be  slain  even  as  they^  should  be 
completed :  "  seeing  that  those  words  implied  a  second 
term  of  tribulation,  as  well  as  second  body  of  martyrs, 
to  succeed  after  that  of  the  persecutions  of  Pagan  Rome.^ 
— The  other  is  as  to  the  reason  assigned  in  St.  John's 
bearing  by  the  palm-J)earing  company  for  their  attaining 
to  heavenly-blessedness.     This  shewed  most  strikingly 
that  it  was  felt  to  be  not  for  any  works  or  righteousness 
of  their  own  or  of  other  men,  but  simply  through  divine 
saving  grace,  and  by  virtue  of  the  application  of  the 
cleansing  blood  of  Jesus  :--^their  cry  being,  ^'The  sal- 
vation ^  be  ascribed  unto  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb ;  **  and  the  statement,  '^  They 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,**  followed  by,  **  TT^errfore  are  they  before 
the  throne  of  God,  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne 
shall  dwell  among  them,"  &c. 

On  the  whole,  the  main  doctrinal  truth  figured  in  the 
palm-bearing  vision,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  as- 
sured final  blessedness  and  salvation  of  those  that  should 
then,  and  in  every  after  age,  answer  to  the  sealed  ones, 
— in  other  words,  of  God's  election  of  grace : — also  that 
of  these  there  would  be  a  number  numberless,  gathered 
out  of  every  clime  and  nation,  as  well  as  out  of  many  a 
succeeding  age, — that  they  would  be  brought  to  the 
fruition  of  their  heavenly  joys  not  till  after  the  lapse  of 
a  great,  perhaps  long  tribulation, — and  would  judge  and 
feel  themselves  to  have  been  saved  only  by  redeeming 
grace.  I  think  too  St.  John's  reference  to  one  of  f  Ae 
presbyters  on  the  meaning  of  the  vision,  (certainly  a  re- 

>  See  p.  203  &c.  auprii. — Perhaps  "  th€  great  **  might  imply  its  being  the  long 
tribulation  also ;  as  in  the  case  of  that  of  the  Jews.  Compare  Matt.  xxiv.  21. 
^ith  Luke  xxi.  24. 

'  'H  (rmrtipia,  "  The  salvation ; "  i.  e.  the  salvation  just  experienced  by  us. 
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markable  circumstance  J  might  be  farther  meant  to  indi- 
cate the  scriptural  source  of  the  doctrine  thus  manifested : 
in  other  words,  that  it  would  be  derived  from  the  scrip* 
tures  of  the  twelve  apostles :  the  same  that,  as  I  conceive, 
were  symbolized  by  twelve  of  the  twenty-four  Presbyters, 
as  the  heads  of  the  New  Testament  Church.^ 

Thus  we  are  now  prepared  for  looking  into  history,  to 
see  whether  there  was  of  all  this  any  actual  fulfilment  at 
the  sera  prefigured.  Between  the  completion  of  the  Con- 
stantinian  revolution  and  bursting  of  Gothic  tempests 
on  the  Roman  earth, — while  they  threatened,  but  were 
yet  withheld,  as  if  by  some  direct  interference  of  Divine 
Providence, — was  there  a  revelation  made  to  Christ's 
true  Church,  or  to  any  one  of  its  more  influential  ministers, 
of  the  doctrines  of  electing,  saving  grace,  accordant 
with  the  emblems  of  the  two  consecutive  and  intimately 
connected  visions  of  the  sealing  and  the  palm-bearing ; 
— a  revelation  so  notable,  and  with  such  important  light 
resulting  to  the  Church,  both  then  and  in  the  troublous 
times  that  followed,  as  to  evidence  its  fitness  for  so  pro- 
minent a  prefiguration  in  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  ? 
Weask  the  question,  and  the  answer  is  given  in  one  word, 
Augustine. — This  was  to  be  the  subject  of  our  Second 
Head ;  viz. 

IL   The  HISTORICAL    FULFILMENT. 

I  repeat  it  then,  Augustine^a  (era^  doctrinal  views,  and 
preeminently  blessed  influence^  as  reflecting  the  chief  light 
given  to  the  Church  throughout  the  long  dark  ages  that 
followed,  measured  by  the  Gothic,  Saracenic,  and  Turk- 
ish woes,  down  even  to  the  Reformation,  all  concur  to 
point  out  his  history  and  teaching,  as  an  exact  and  most 
remarkable  fulfilment  of  these  remarkable  visions. 

1.  As  to  the  chronology  of  Augustine's  life,  the  dates 
of  its  chief  epochs  may  be  stated  as  follows.*     He  was 

'  Compare  Augustine  on  Fttlm  czzi«  $  2,  9 :  where  he  speaks  of  the  twehe 
apoeUes  occupying  twehre  thrones  in  hea^ven ;  and  of  the  invitation  to  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem  addrest  to  men  on  earth  by  those  who  have  already  entered  it. 

'  I  follow  the  dates  given  in  the  life  prefixed  to  the  last  Volume  of  the 
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born  near  Hippo,  in  North  Africa,  A.D.  354,  during  the 
reign  of  Constantius  ;  a  time  when  (to  quote  Gibbon's 
very  illustrative  words  yet  a  second  time)  "  the  threaten- 
ing tempests  of  barbarians,  which  so  soon  subverted  the 
foundations  of  Roman  greatness^  were  still  repelled  or  sus-^ 
pended  on  the  frontiers.'*  He  went  to  Rome»  and  thence  to 
Milan,  A.D.  383,  385  ;  just  a  year  or  two  after  that  the 
fatal  battle  of  Adrianople  had,  agreeably  with  the  pre- 
figuration,  established  the  Gothic  hosts  on  the  Roman 
earth/  and  shown  their  preparedness,  like  as  with  fierce 
tempests,  to  overwhelm  it :  also  while  Theodosius,  raised 
up  by  a  most  ejttraordinory  intervention  of  Providence 
for  the  purpose,  was  enabled,  still  just  agreeably  with 
the  prophecy,  (through  the  very  instrumentality  in  part 
of  the  Gothic  chiefs  themselves,)^  effectually  and  at  once 
to  arrest  them.  There  and  then  he  heard  the  Bishop 
of  Milan,  Ambrose  ;  and  was  converted,  and  baptized. 
This  was  between  the  years  385  and  387.  In  388  he 
returned  to  Carthage  ;  was  in  391  ordained  Presbyter, 
and  in  395  Bishop  of  Hippo,  near  Carthage ;  the  last 
just  after  the  death  of  Theodosius.  His  episcopate  and 
life  continued  for  near  thirty. five  years  afterwards.  At 
length,  just  when  the  tempests  that  had  during  that  time 
been  desolating  the  European  or  land  provinces  of  the 
empire,  crossing  the  sea,  began  to  make  their  ravages 
felt  in  the  African  transmarine  province  elso,^ — the  great 
work  assigned  him  by  his  Divine  Master  (that  same 
which  we  suppose  prefigured  in  the  visions  under  con* 
sideration)  having  been  completed, — even  as  if  the  tem- 

Benedictine  Edition  of  Augustine  ;  Paris,  1836  ;  to  which  Edition  my  subsequent 
references  are  made. 

}  "  I  saw  four  angels  standing  on  the  fowr  eomert  of  the  earth,  holding  the 
four  winds,"  &c. — Compare  Jer.  xlix.  36,  "  Upon  Elam  I  will  bring  the  four 
winds  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  ;*'  where  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  seem 
marked  as  their  ori^nal  locations  :  and  Ezek.  vii.  2.  "An  end  is  come  on  the 
four  comers  of  the  land ;  '*  said  of  it  when  the  woe  had  actually  arrived  there. 

'  So  long  as  Theodosius  lived,  they  joined  their  Prince  Athtoaric  in  saying  that 
they  wished  no  other  king  than  him.— -Compare  the  prophetic  expression,  "Angels 
holding  the  four  winds  that  it  should  not  blow,"  &c;  though  these  were  the  angels 
of  the  winds  themselves,  and  destined  to  desolate  the  Roman  earth.  I  have  in 
the  Note  ',  p.  232  shown  that  KparsKrat  need  not  signify  restraining.  But 
possibly  the  historical  fact  just  noted  may  justify  and  explain  that  rendering. 

*  "  Hurt  not  thr  Iftn't,  nor  the  sea,  till  wc  have  sealed,"  &c.     Apoc.  vii.  3. 
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pest's  reaching  him  had  been  the  signal  preordained  of 
his  death,  he  was  taken  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  A.  D.  430. 

2.  As  to  his  doctrinal  views,  they  were,  as  all  know, 
emphatically  and  pre-eminently  those  of  divine  sovereign 
grace; — grace  predestinating,  electing,  preventing, quick- 
ening, illuminating,  adopting,  saving ;  saving  alike  from 
sin's  dominion  and  all  other  real  evils  of  this  life,'  and 
saving  unto  the  end.  So  copious  is  he  on  this  subject, 
and  so  much  is  it  his  own,  that  his  name  has  in  fact 
been  associated  with  it  in  all  subsequent  ages  ; — I  mean 
his  own,  in  contradistinction  to  other  cotemporary  or 
preceding  human  teachers  of  theology.  For  from  the 
time  of  Justin  Martyr,  downward,  this  doctrine  had  been 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Christian  Church  very  partially  pro- 
pounded and  obscurely  taught.^ — ^The  manner  in  which 
he  was  himself  both  prepared  by  Divine  Providence  to 
understand  and  feel  its  truth  and  value,  and  the  manner 
in  which  by  the  same  Providence  he  was  led  zealously 
and  effectively  to  advocate  it,  alike  deserve  notice.  Bom 
of  a  Christian  mother,  and  at  one  time  anxious  while  a 
boy  for  Christian  baptism,  (it  was  on  occasion  of  a  danger- 
ous illness,)  his  wish  was  strangely  not  complied  with  ; 
the  danger  of  sin  after  baptism,  according  to  the  current 
superstition  of  the  day,  constituting  an  objection  in  the 

1  This  is  illustrated  in  p.  284.  Note  \ 

*  So  Milner,  p«  297,  remarks  that  ChrfM^om,  in  commenting:  on  that  passage 
'  Not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth/  &c,  "  introduces  the  doctrine 
of  free  will  in  the  same  manner  SA  most  of  the  Fathers  who  spoke  of  ft  at  all  from 
the  days  of  Justin^  and  observes  that  the  whole  is  said  to  be  of  God  because  the 
greater  part  is.**  At  p.  276  he  remarks  the  same  of  Ambrose. — Compare  too 
TerluUian  adv.  Marc.  ii.  5,  as  one  of  the  earlier  Fathers  referred  to  by  Milner. 

In  Mr.  Faber's  historical  Work  on  the  Primitive  Doctrine  of  Election,  the 
patristic  novelty  of  the  Aug;ustinian  doctrine  is  the  very  foundation  of  his  argu- 
ment.— As  to  Mr.  F's  Work  itself,  just  objection  might,  I  conceive,  be  made  both 
against  its  fundamental  principlei  and  many  of  its  details ;  against  its  view  of 
Scriptural  election,  and  its  view  of  the  doctrine  on  that  point  of  the  Church  of 
England. — ^Its  fiindamental  principle,  I  may  observe,  (as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Fa- 
ber's  sister  Works  on  Regeneration  and  Justification,)  is  the  appeal  to  pure  pri^ 
mitive  consenting  antiquitif,  for  the  right  sense  of  doctrinal  Scripture.  But, — 
waiving  other  difllculties  and  objections  as  to  the  primitioe  and  the  consenting^ 
— where  the  pure  antiquity,  if  the  leaven  of  the  apostacff  was  to  begin  its  insMious 
working  in  the  Church  visible  (as  I  believe  it  was)  even  from  apostolic  times  ?—« 
On  the  Church  of  England  doctrine  of  Election,  see  p.  291,  Note  '  infri. 
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minds  of  his  parents.^  So  that  he  grew  up  into  life 
not  even  by  baptism,  or  outward  profession,  a  Christian. 
In  the  course  of  his  youth  and  early  manhood  that  fol- 
lowed»  he  tells  us  in  his  Confessions  how  he  was  led  cap- 
tive by  his  lusts  ;  and  then  how,  in  the  desolation  of  a 
mind  dark,  restless,  and  unhappy,  he  wandered  into  spe- 
culations on  man's  formation,  and  the  origin  of  evil; 
and  at  length  in  the  sensual  and  fatalistic  doctrines  of 
Manicheism,^ — doctrines  which  alike  did  away  with  all 
idea  of  holiness  and  love  attaching  to  God,  and  of 
moral  guilt  and  responsibility  attaching  to  sinful  man, 
—sought  refuge  from  himself,  but  in  vain.  It  was  in 
this  state  of  heathenism,  sensuality,  hardness  of  heart, 
and  philosophic  pride  and  darkness,  that  he  visited 
Milan,  and  heard,  and  was  converted  to  Christianity : 
being  so  plucked  like  a  brand  out  of  the  burning  ;  and 
made  to  feel  in  his  own  experience^  while  yet  uhbaptiged^ 
the  truth  of  God's  free,  sovereign,  electing  grace  and 
love. — And  thus  he  began,  we  find,  very  early  after- 
wards, (in  fact  ere  the  fuiy  of  the  barbarian  tempests 
had  yet  been  let  loose  on  Roman  Christendom,)  both  to 
preach,  and  to  write,  on  this  subject  of  Grod's  free  elect- 
ing grace.'  But  at  first  less  prominently  and  distinctly. 
A  few  years  afterwards  the  diffusion  of  the  Pelagian 
heresy  of  free  mil  drew  from  him  argumentative  and 
copious  dissertations  on  the  subject :  and,  under  his 
direction,  ecclesiastical  Councils  were  induced  solemnly 
to  condemn  the  Pelagian  error,  and  to  recognize  the 
doctrines   of  grace.* — Further,  on  occasion  of  Alaric's 

^  So  he  tells  us  in  his  Confessions  i.  ii ;  "  quia  videlicet  post  lavamira  iUud 
Dd^or  et  pericaloeior  in  sordibus  delictonim  reatus  foret." 

'  A  sketch  of  this  doctrine,  very  much  drawn  from  Augustine,  will  be  found 
hi  a  later  portion  of  this  work.  See  my  pq>er  No.  2,  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
2nd  Volume. 

*  See,  for  example,  his  ExpotUio  pMnmiam  Propotitkmum  ex  EpktcU  ad 
Rommoi,  written  while  he  was  yet  a  Presbyter.  In  later  yean,  when  charged 
with  innovation  on  the  doctrines  of  grace,  election,  and  perseverance,  he  says 
that  he  wrote  on  the  subject  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  his  bishoprick,  A.  D.  895. 
See  the  Paris  Benedictine  Edit.  Tom.  xiu.  col.  1434,  1435 ;  also  coL  1853,  1854» 
ftc. :  in  his  Treatises  on  the  PredeHination  and  Perteveranee  of  the  Saints. 

^  So  the  Councils  of  Carthage,  held  A.D.  412  and  416.  See  Harduin,  i.  1214, 
and  for  Rome's  primary  anti-Pelagian  deckuration.  Hard.  i.  1255 ;  also  Moshdm 
y.  2.  5.  23,  24.— Milner,  p.  322,  notes,  as  I  do.  God's  Providence  in  the  matter. 
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capture  of  Romey  A.  D.  410,  the  heathens  that  remained 
having  cast  reproach  on  Christianity,  as  if  the  cause  of 
the  catastrophe,  and  Christians  too  being  disappointed 
and  in  bitterness,  such  as  had  entertained  hopes  and 
opinions,  like  Eusebius  before  them,^  that  there  would 
attach  a  preservative  virtue  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
fact  of  its  political  and  professed  Christianization, — he 
was  led  to  write  his  great  work  on  the  City  of  Ood  :*  the 
object  of  which  was  to  distinguish  this  city^  common-' 
wealth,  or  kingdom  of  Ood,  from  the  city,  commonwealth, 
or  kingdom  of  this  world,  alike  in  respect  of  its  consti- 
tuency, character,  privileges,  present  state,  home,  destiny : 
— its  constituency,  the  whole  body  (not  of  the  circumcised, 
or  baptized,  or  professing,  many  of  whom  though  called 
were  not  chosen,^  but)  of  the  predestinated  and  elect  by 
God's  sovereign  grace ;  their  character,  that  of  the  love 
of  God,  contradistinctively  to  the  love  of  self  and  this 
world ;  ^  their  jpnf;t/egfe,  that  of  being  enlightened,  quick- 
ened, sanctified,  and  saved  by  the  same  divine  grace, 
even  to  the  end;  their  state  in  this  world  that  of 
pilgrims  and  strangers,  with  warfare  and  tribulation  here 
appointed  them ;  but  with  the  assured  hope  of  being 
all  gathered  at  length  to  their  heavenly  home,  in  the 

'  See  pp.  230,  231  supri. 

'  De  CMlaie  DtL    Our  word  et2y  cm  scarcely  convey  the  idea  that  cwUai 
daes,  of  a  eommumiiff,  or  #tete,  made  up  of  itt  citiaens. 

'  So,  for  example,  in  C.  D.  xviii.  49,  headed,  "  De  indiscrete  mnltiplicatione 
Eodesic,  qui  in  hoc  sseculo  multi  reprobi  misoentur  electis."  &c.  Also  ib.  51. 2^ 
"  Mutti  sunt  intna  qui  corda  pii  vtrentium  suis  perditis  moribus  cmciant."— > 
In  C.  D.  zz.  7.  3,  he  distinguishes  between  the  regenerate  (by  baptism),  and  the 
elect  (the  citiaens  of  the  Jerusalem  above) ;  saying  that  the  former  are  often  se- 
duced by  the  devil,  i.  e.  to  perdition,  the  elect  never.  See  too.  Vol.  iv.  2508,  in  ' 
his  Ttact  on  1  John  ii.  lS,i  5.  " They  went  out  from  ua  because  they  were  not 
of  us ;  '*  "  Multi  qui  non  sunt  ex  nobis  acdpiunt  nobiscum  sacramenta,  accipiunt 
baptismum,  et  quidquid  in  sacrsmentis  sanctia  est,  ipsiua  altaris  communicatio- 
nem  acdpiunt  nobiscum,— et  non  sunt  ex  nobis."  Again  De  Correp.  et  Gmt. 
c.  21,  22  (Vol.  xiii.  1297) ;  "Fuerunt  ergo  isti  ex  multitudine  vocatomm ;  ex 
paucttate  etectorum  non  Aierunt."    Also  Epis.  93,  Vol.  ii.  366,  ftc.,  ftc. 

^  C.  D.  xiv.  28  ;  "  Fecerunt  dvitates  duaa  amorea  duo :  terrenam  scilicet  amor 
sui,  usque  ad  contemptum  Dei ;  celutem  vere  amor  Dei,  usque  ad  contemptum 
sui."  And  on  Psalm  Ixiv.  §  2  :  "  Duas  istsa  dvitatea  ftbciunt  duo  amorea :  Jeru- 
salem ftdt  amor  Dd  $  Babytooiam  liscit  amor  seculi : "  adding,  "  Multi  civea 
sanctse  matiis  Jerusalem  cuf^tatibus  Babylonise  corrupti  tenentur.  Sed  novit 
Dominus,  conditor  Jerusalem,  quoa  dves  ejus  prsedestinaverit,  quos  videat  adhuc 
sub  dominatu  Diaboli,  redimendoa  sanguine  Christi."  (Vol.  v.  898.)  So  too  iiv 
the  Treatise  De  Genesi  ad  litt  xi.  20.  (Vol.  iii.  452.) 
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Saviour's  presence.  In  short  it  was  the  very  embodying 
of  the  idea  of  the  144,000  elect  sealed  ones  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic vision  into  a  corporate  form ;  and  both  histori- 
cally with  regard  to  the  past,  and  prophetically  with 
regard  to  the  future,  the  tracing  out  of  their  fortunes  in 
this  world  and  the  next,  contradistinctively  to  those  of 
the  kingdom  of  this  world,  and  its  citizens. — Even  in 
regard  of  details^  his  description  of  this  body  of  the  elect 
agrees  most  exactly  with  that  of  the  symbolic  visions  un- 
der consideration.  He  speaks  of  them  as  not  merely  elect 
Israelites,  ^  but  specifically  as  God's  twelve  tribes  of 
election  out  of  Israel's  twelve  professing  tribes  ;  ^  and 
also  as  of  the  constituency  of  the  New  Jerusalem.^  He 
asserts  their  invio lability,  as  Ood's  sealed  ones,  from  real 
injury  by  the  Devil,  or  any  of  his  instruments.^  He  notes 
the  number  as  a  number  definite,^  and  answering,  while  on 
earth,  to  the  Apocalyptic  144,000  :  *   moreover  as  one 

^  So  on  Psalm  xliz.  (  14  :  "  Itrael  nomen  electionis  est :  '*  Psalm  cxiii.  §  2, 
"  Nullus  ChristiAnorum  se  )i  nomine  Israel  arbitretur  alienum  :  "  C.  D.  xx.  21, 
"  Fratres  electorum  Israeli tanim."  &c. 

*  On  Psalm  cxxi,  "  Thither  the  tribes  go  up,"  §  8  ;  "  Duodecim  tribus  erant  po- 
puli  Israel ;  sed  erant  ibi  mali,  et  erant  ibi  boni.  Quid  eat  irilna  Domini  f  Quae 
cognoverunt  Dominum.  I?x  ipsis  enim  duodecim  tribubus  nudis  erant  ibi  boni 
de  bonis  tribubus ;  et  ipte  erant  gnuia  inter  iUas  tribus,  qu»  inter  paleaa  com* 
jfnixta  sunt.  Atcenderwit  autem  non  cbm  paleis,.  sed  tribus  purgatse,  electae, 
quasi  tribus  Domini.*'  Again  on  Psalm  cxxxiv.  §  7,  he  distinguishes  the  "  Itrael 
Dei,**  or  "  Israel  p^rtinentem  ad  Deum." 

'  "  Civitatem  sanctam  Jerusalem,,  quae  nunc  in  Sanctis  fidelibus  est  diffusa  per 
terras : "  C.  D.  xx.  21 : — ^including,  as  another  part  of  ita  citixens,  the  saints  and 
angels  above :  "  Est  in  ccelo  etema  nostra  Jerusalem,  ubi  sunt  dves  nostri  an- 
geU,"  ate.  Ps.  cxxi.  %  2. 

^  C.  D.  xviii.  51.  1;  "Diabolus,  princeps  impiae  dvitatis,  adversus  peregri-' 
nantem  in  hoc  mundo  Civitatem  Dei,  vasa  propria  commovendo,  nihil  ei  nocere 
permittitur : "  and  in  C.  D.  i.  10  he  particularizes,  in  stating  that  the  good  had 
lost  nothing  in  the  taking  of  Rome. — ^Again  in  Tract  50  on  John  xi.  55,  he  says, 
•  "  Signum  Christi  )i  nobis  repellit  exterminatorem,  si  cor  nostrum  habnt  Chris- 
tum habitatorem,"  with  allusion  to  the  destroying  Angel  of  Exod.  xii :  contrast- 
ing this  with  the  mere  outward  signature  in  baptism  ;  "  Qulum  multi  habent  in 
frofUe  signum  Christi,  et  carde  non  recipiunt  verbum  Christi.*'  In  his  Sermon 
156.  16,  he  speaks  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  with  which  true  Christians  are 
sealed,  as  their  arrhabo  or  pledge  of  salvation. 

^  E.  g.  Epist.  186,  25  ;  "  Certus  est  ergo  Dei  praesctentiae,  deflnitus  numenis, 
multitudo  sanctorum  :  quibus  diligentibus  Deum  omnia  co-operantur  in  bonum. 
Quos  enim  praedestinavit,"  &c.  Also  De  Corrept.  et  Gratii,  40  ;  "  Numenis  sanc- 
torum per  Dei  gratiam  Dei  regno  prsdestinatus,  donati  sibi  etiam  usque  in  finem 
pereeverantift  illuc  integer  perducetur,  et  ellic  integerrimus  jam  sine  fine  certissi- 
miim  servabitur :  adhaerente  sibi  misericordift  Salvatoris  sui,  sive  dim  conver- 
tuntur,  sive  cC^m  praeliantur,  sive  cum  coronantur." 

*  De  Doctr.  Christ,  tit.  51  ;  "Centum  quadraginta  quatuor  (mtlie),  quo  nu- 
mere  significatur  univcrsitas  sanctorum  in  Apocalypsi." 
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though  small  in  comparison  at  any  given  period  with  the 
number  of  the  reprobate,^  yet  in  itself  and  in  the  aggregate 
very  large;  indeed,  (for  more  than  once  he  quotes  in  proof 
the  very  words  of  the  palm-bearing  vision,)  as  a  number 
numberless.^  He  speaks  of  theht  as  .to  be  gathered  out 
of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tribes ;  ^  and  of  the  re* 
maining.time  consequently  bf  the  Churches ^pilgriniage 
and  tribulsition,  including^  specially  that  of  Antichrist's 
predicted  persecution,^  as  probably  by  no  meaMsb  short 
or  near  its  ending,  as'Hesybhiusiand  others,  like  many 
of  the  Fathers  before  them,  had  been  led  to  expect.^  He 
describes  them,  moreover,  as  washed  and  made  white 
through  the  alone  cleansing  blood  of  Jesus :  ^  and,  yet 

'  Epht.  93,  30,  ftc. 

'  E.  g.  in  his  Sermons,  249,  250,  on  the  narrative  of  the  disciples  fishing,  given 
ii>John  xxi.  3 — 11  ;  Vol.  vii.  pp.  1500,  1506.  In  this  world,  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  mixed  number  of  fish  through  which  the  ship  was  nearly  sinking,  the 
Church  (the  visible  Church)  has  in  it  many  bad ;  "  Turba  turbavit  ecclesiam  :" 
— ^then,  with  regard  to  the  153  fish  drawn  to  land,  that  it  represents  the  collec- 
tive body  of  the  true  saints,  gathered  together  at  the  resurrection.  "  Tunc  con- 
gregatio  sanctorum  erit ;  divisiones  hereticorum  non  erunt.  Pax  erit,  et  per- 
fecta  unitas.  Nemo  minus,  nemo  plus  erit.  Integer  numerus  erit. — Sed  valde 
pauci  sunt,  si  153  tanti^m  sunt.  Absit  )i  nobis  ut  tot  soli  sint  in  hAc  plebe  : 
quanto  magis  in  univer^  ecdesi^  Dei.  Apocalypsis  ipsius  Johannis  Evangelistae 
ostendit  visam  fuisse  tantam  multitudinem  sanctorum,  et  in  iUk  setemitate  feli- 
cium,  quantam  numerare  nemo  possit.  Et  tamen  omnes  ad  numerum  istum 
pertinent,  153." — So  too  Epist.  93.  30;  where  also  (after  the  clause  referred  to 
in  my  last  Not&)  he  refers  to  the  palm-bearing  vision's  number  numberless ; 
"  Millia  quae  numerare  nemo  potest  videntur  in  Apocalypsi,  in  stolis  albis  pal- 
misque  victridbus.^' 

'  C.  D.  xix.  17  ;  "  Hec  ccelestis  civitas  (vel  potius  pars  qjus  ^use  in  hftc  mor- 
talitate  peregrinatur)  dum  peregrinatur  in  terrft,  ex  omnibus  gentibus  cives 
evocat,  atque  in  omnibus  Unguis  peregrinam  colligit  societatem.** 

^  So  on  Psalm  xlix.  22 ;  *'  Cujus  tribulationis  ?  Nostrse  peregrinationis." 
With  the  constant  trial  of  an  cmiichrutian  world,  in  Augustine's  sense  of  amti' 
chruiiant  viz.  as  oppoted  to  Chritt^  (so  he  explained  the  prophetic  phrase,)  and 
with  the  crowning  tribulation  of  Antichrist's  persecutions  and  reign,  ere  the  close. 
"  Martyrum  numerus  complebitur  Antichrist!  temporibus  :'^  Vol.  xii.  999.  (Con- 
tra Gaudent)  :  these  martyrs  being  the>fna/  complement,  he  says,  of  the  number 
afttrwardi  to  be  killed,  referred  to  by  the  souls  under  the  altar. — See  also  C.  D. 
xxi.  26.  4,  &c. 

*  So  Epist.  93.  31 :  "  Ecclesia,  quae  per  omnes  gentes  crescit,in  fhimentis  Do- 
minicis  conservata  est ;  et  usque  in  flnem,  donee  omnino  gentes  omnes  etiam  bar- 
baras  teneat,  conservabitur."  Also  Epist.  197 — 199,  referred  to  by  me  in  a  later 
Chapter ;'  expressing  his  conviction  of  the  world  not  being  then  very  near  its 
end,  because  the  Gospel  had  not  then  by  any  means  been  preached  to  ail  nations. 
See  too  his  observations  on  Luke  xii.  45.  and  Matt.  xxiv.  42.  See  Part  ii.  ch. 
iii.  infrii. 

*  "In  Apocalypsi,  revelante  Angelo,  Joannes  vidit  turbam  muHam  quam 
dinumerare  nemo  poterat.  Hanc  requirens  quaenam  esset,  responsum  accepit, 
Hi  sunt  qui  lavenint  stolaa  eorum,  et  Candidas  eas  fecerunt  in  sanguine  Agni. 
Jam  agnoscis,  anima  Christiana,  quemadmodsim  et  t«  ex  iUo  sanguine  efilciaris 
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once  morei  as  in  their  heavenly  blessedness  destined  to 
realize,  like  the  Apocalyptic  palm-bearers,  alike  the  type 
of  Israel's  rest  and  festival-keeping  in  Canaan,  after  its 
long  and  weary  wilderness- wandering,'  and  also  the  Para- 
disiacal emblems  in  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocalyptic 
prefigurations  of  heaven ; '  there  to  see  God,^  to  dnnk 
of  God's  own  fountain  of  life  and  knowledge,^  and  to 
have  all  tears  wiped  by  Him  from  their  eyes. » 

Such  were  Augustine's  doctrinal  views  of  grace :  doc- 
trines derived  not  from  patristic  doctors,  but,  as  he  tells 
us,  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  revelation  of  the 
HofyQhost: '  and  to  prefigure  which  revelation, — regard- 

cuidida :  **  ftc.  Vol.  ix.  p.  1004.~The  Benedictine  Editon  doubt  this  Treatiae 
being  Aug;uttine's.  If  not,  it  wu  the  treatiie  of  an  early  Augustinian ;  and 
agreeable  with  Augustine's  own  doctrine.  So  on  PiBalni  dii.  §1.6;  "  Animt  de- 
ooia  esse  non  potes,  nisi  confessa  lueris  foeditatem  ei  qw  semper  pulcfaer. . « . 
Didtur  de  EcdesMl,  Qua  e»t  itta  qua  OKendU  dealbata  f  Dealbata  quia  non  per 
se  alba.  Accedit  giatia  deslbans.  Primo  nigra  fiiisti,  sed  fiftcta  es  alba  ex  gnitia 
illius ; " — the  grsce  of  him  "  qui  pro  impiis  moreretur.*^— And  again  6n  John  xix. 
34,  "  Quid  isto  sanguine  mundius  T  "  See  too  his  remarks  in  C.  D.  x.  22,  24, 
and  on  Psalm  cxxix.  %  3  ;  where  he  descants  on  the  Christian^B  prppUto/ory  pro- 
vided of  God  :  "With  thee  is  propitation."* 

With  all  this  contrut  TertuUian's  exphmation  of  the  Apocalyptic  deansing ; 
"Multitudo  albati,  et  palmis  victorise  insignes,  reyelantur,  sc.  de  Antiduisto 
triumphales ;  sicut  unus  de  Presbyteris,  '  Hi  sunt  qui  veiuunt  ex  iUA  pressuri 
magnft  &c.' ....  Vestitus  enim  animx  caro;  sordes  quidem  hapiitmaie  abluuntur; 
maculfi  yero  mor/yrto  candidantur.**  Scorp.  adv.  Gnostic,  c.  12. — Compare  too 
Ephrem  Syrus,  dted  p.  252  Note  '.  supii.  Also  Ambros.  de  Myst  cap.  7. 
and  Apol.  David,  cap.  12,  to  the  same  effect 

>  So  Tract  xxviii.  on  John  vii.  §  9,  "The  Jews*  feast  of  tabemades  was  at 
hand  :*'  where  he  compares  the  Christian's  coune  through  this  world  to  Israd's 
through  the  wilaeraess ;  and  observes  that  as  Christ's  time,  so  the  Churdi's 
time  for  cdebrating  that  festival,  is  not  till  its  arrival  in  a  better  world.  Vol. 
iv.  pp.  2002,  2003.  So  again  Psalm  Ixxii.  5 ;  "  Quidquid  in  eremo  passus  est 
ille  populus,  et  quidquid  eis  Deus  largitus  est,  signiflcationes  sunt  rerum  quas  in 
solitudine  htyus  vite  ambulsntes  in  Christo,  quasrentea  patriam,  acdpimus  ad 
consolationem." 

'  C.  D.  XX.  26.  1 ;  "  IDud  tempus  nulli  tempori. . . .  .comparandum  est  nisi 
quando  primi  homines  in  Paradiso  ante  pnevaricationem  innocentisstnUL  felid* 
tate  vixerunt."  This  of  their  freedom  from  sin. — ^Then  he  iqiplies  Isaiah's  pro- 
phedes:  "  Per  Isaiam,  inter  cetera  quae  ibi  de  sanctorum  beatitudine  per  allego-^ 
rias  et  senigmata  exequitur,"  &c,  referring  to  Isa.  Ixv,  and  in  C.  D.  xxii.  3  to 
Isa.  xxvi,  &c.— -See  too  the  exquisite  passage  in  his  De  Cantico  Novo,  ad  fin.  Vol. 
ix.  1000. 

*  "  Locus  qui  promittitur  tarn  pacats  ac  secune  habitationis  setemus  est. . . . 
ubi  erit  veradter  populus  /«rae<.    Hoc  enim  nomen  interpretatur  Viimi  Deum** 

*  "  In  iUo  regno  quae  bona  accepturi  sumus  1  Rerum  omnium  quanta  aden- 
tia  I  ubi  Dei  sapientia  de  ipso  suo  fonte  potabitur."  &c.  C.  D.  xxii.  24. 

'  C.  D.  XX.  17  ;  "In  ApooJypsiobscurimulta  dicuntur.  Veri^m  in  his  verbis, 
'  Absterget  Deus  omnes  lachrymas  ab  oculis  eorum,  et  mors  non  erit,  neque  luc- 
tus,'  &c,  tant&  luce  dicta  sunt  de  seculo  futuro,  et  immortalitate  sanctorum,  ut 
nuUa  debeamus  in  litteris  sacris  legere  manifests,  si  haec  praeterimus  obscura." 
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ing  as  it  did  the  future  as  well  as  present^  the  saints'^no/ 
perseverance  to  salvation  as  well  as  their  election  by 
ffracef — there  was  needed  not  the  sealing  vision  alone, 
the  reader  now  will  see,  but  the  prospective  vision  of  the 
palm-bearing  sealed  ones,  (noted  elsewhere  as  ''  the  called 
and  chosen^  and  faithful/')  in  their  final  triumph  also. — 
Indeed  I  must  beg  the  reader,  ere  he  passes  onward,  just 
to  pause  and  think  with  himself,  whether  he  can  possi- 
bly imagine  any  two  symbolic  figurations  that  would 
more  exactly  symbolize  the  doctrinal  revelation  made  to 
AugustinCi  than  these  two  exhibited  at  the  exactly  cor- 
respondent epoch  in  the  Patmos  visions,  to  the  represen- 
tative man  St  John. 

S.  Finally,  I  have  to  observe  on  the  manner  in  which, 
through  the  divine  overruling  providence,  it  was  both 
suitable  and  effectual,  even  beyond  Augustine's  own  in* 
tentions,  as  an  antidote  with  the  faithfid  against  the  bap- 
tismal^ as  well  as  other  corruptions  of  the  age. — In  so 
far  as  controversy  about  it  was  concerned^  Augustine's 
direct  object  was  not  correction  of  the  baptismal  and 
ritualistic  errors,  now  more  and  more  prevailing,  but  of 
the  Pelagian  doctrines  of  man's  free-will,  merit,  and  in- 
herent inborn  power  lor  working  out  his  salvation.  In- 
deed, though  he  distinguished  carefully,  as  may  be  seen, 
between  baptismal  regeneration  and  the  regeneration  or 
conversion  of  the  heart,^ — to  which  last  personal  faith  in 

^  While  iaintly  referring  to  three  of  the  Fathers  ak  having  held  the  doctrine 
before  him,  he  rests  on  the  Scriptures  as  his  tnie  authority :  "  Istam  praedestina- 
tionem  quam  iecundhm  Scriptturas  defendimus/*  De  Prsedest.  et  Peisev. 
"  Prsedestinatio  prsdicanda  est,  queroadmodum  earn  Stura  Scripiura  evidenter 
eloquitur/*  Writing  to  Prosper  and  Hilary,  he  says  that  God  will  retxial  the 
doctrine  to  them  that  pray  for  it.    lb.  i.  1.    See  Faber  on  Election,  p.  123. 

'  cKXcrroi.    Apoc.  xvii.  14. 

*  "  In  baptizatis  infkntibus  pnecedit  regenerationis  sacramentum ;  et  si  Chris* 
tianam  tenuerint  pietatem  sequetur  etiam  in  corde  conversio :— quibus  rebus 
ostenditur  aliud  esse  sacramentum  baptism!,  aliud  conversionem  cordis.**^  Add- 
ing; "Illud  (sacramentum  baptismi). sine  isto  (conveisione  cordis)  potest  esse 
In  infiuite,  et  hoc  sine  iUo  potuit  esse  in  latrone,*' &c.  CoaUk  Donat.  iv.  31,  32. 
—Sec  on  this  Faber  on  Election,  pp.  82—89.  "  Nothing  is  more  evident,''  says 
Mr.  Faber,  p.  86,  than  that  what  Augutlme  in  the  case  of  baptised  inlants  styled 
conoernon,  is  precisely  that  moral  change  ofditpotition  which  Calvin  universally 
and  in  all  cases  denominates  regmeralion."  The  same  is  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Faber's  Work  on  Regeneration,  pp.  67,  209  &c. 
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Christ  was  deemed  by  him  essential,^ — though  conscious, 
from  observation  of  men  around  him,  that  the  baptized 
did  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  profit  unto  spiritual 
life,^  as  well  as  of  their  abuse  of  the  baptismal  rite, 
and  on  the  other  hand  conscious  from  his  own  ex- 
perience^^  (as  well  as  from  the  examples  of  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuch  and  others,  ^)  that  spiritual  life  might  be 
begun  before  and  independent  of  baptism,  yet  did  he 
entertain  a  high  opinion  of  the  benefits  often  conferred 
by  baptism,  or  rather  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  baptism  ; 
that  is,  if  rightly  performed,  and  followed  by  faith  in  the 
recipient.^     And  thus  it  was  that  his  doctrine  of  electing 

>  "  Sic  enim  euro  nostn  regenerabitur  per  incomiptionem,  quemadmodum 
est  aninut  nostra  regenerati  per  JUUm.^^  Q.  D.  zx.  5.  3.  Also  ^tst.  217.  10 : 
"  Veraciaaima  Scriptura  dixit,  omne  quod  non  est  ese/tde  peccatum  est ; "  kc. 
Adding ;  "  Nihil  sic  agit  Princeps  tenebrarum  ut  not  credaiur  in  Deum,  nee  ad 
Mediatorem  credendo  veniatur/*  To  which  effect  our  Homily  on  Faith  also 
cites  Augustine. 

'  "  Si  non  nasdtur  ex  Spiritu  nisi  qui  veraci  conversione  mutatur,  omnes  qui 
acculo  verbis  et  non  finctis  renunciant  non  utique  de  Spiritu,  sed  ex  aquk  solii 
naacuntur.**  And  again;  "  In  illis  sunt  quos  Apostolus^  jam  per  tacramentum 
Novi  Tatamenti  naios,  adhuc  tamen  dicit,  animales  non  posse  percipere  que 
sunt  Spirittto  Dei.**  Contra  Donat.  i.  24.  See  too  the  extract  given  Note  * 
p.  264,  and  others  in  Faber  on  Regeneration,  57  flbc. 

'  Here  we  may  mark  the  importance  of  the  fact  of  his  conversion  taking  place 
before  baptism.  So  he  describes  it  distinctly  in  his  Confessions,  Books  viii,  ix. 
"  Was  it  my  will,  or  words,  or  deeds  that  have  done  it?  No,  but  thou,  Lord, 
good  and  mcrcif^,  and  thy  right  hand,  looking  at  the  depth  of  my  death,  and 
exhausting  the  abyss  of  corruption  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  In  a  moment 
1  bowed  my  neck  to  thy  easy  yoke,  Christ  Jesus  my  helper  and  Redeemer.  Thou 
ejectedst  those  delightful  vanities,  O  my  true  delight,  andenteredst  in  their  room. 

I  communed  with  thee,  my  light,  my  riches,  my  Saviour,  my  God 1  had 

tasted  the  internal  eternal  life.'*  Afterwards  follows  an  account  of  his  baptism, 
but  with  MO  particular  remarks  on  it.  *  Acta  viii.  37,  x.  47. 

'  On  infants  he  considered  that  it  conferred  justification  firom  the  birth-sin 
derived  from  Adam,  its  guilt  and  its  condemnation.  So  C.  D.  xxi.  16.  (fn  which 
sense,  I  presume,  our  Augiistinian  Homily  also  speaks  iA  justification  in  baptism, 
not  in  any  other.)  With  regard  to  other  sins,  Augustine  adds,  that  so  soon  as 
the  child  may  be  of  age  to  understand  God's  oommands,  the  conflict  must  begin  : 
and  that  sins  are  not  really  overcome  "  Aisi  vene  delectatione  justitise,  in  fide 
Christi,** — In  the  case  of  adults  he  considered  that  not  only  did  this  Justification 
from  original  sin  accompany  the  sacrament,  but  much  inward  spiritual  grace, 
provided  the  recipient  came  in  faith. 

Mr.  Faber  in  his  Work  on  Election,  p.  89,  observes  on  this  Augustine's  dis- 
tinction between  the  cases  of  infants  and  adults. — And  would  it  not  be  well,  let 
me  ask,  in  questions  concerning  the  saving  efficacy  of  baptism,  and  its  necessary 
prerequisites,  to  argue  rather  from  the  case  of  adults  to  that  of  irsfants,  than 
vice  versft, — from  the  more  plain  to  the  more  obscure  f — For  example,  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  iDustration),  in  Geometry  we  reason  from  the  rectilinear  to  the 
curvilinear.  What  holds  true  always  of  inscribed  rectilinear  figures,  however  its 
bounding  right  lines  may  in  length  be  diminished,  in  number  increased,  until  at 
Jength  approximation  is  made  to  the  curve, — that  we  argue  must  hold  in  the 
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preserving  grace  obtained  a  general  sanction  and  cre- 
dence in  the  professing  Church,  Rome  itself  assenting,' 
(the  rather  because  pure  Pelagianism  tended  to  make 
men  independent  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  salva- 
tion, which  Rome  cherished,  as  well  as  of  Augustine's 
more  spiritual  and  scriptural  system,)  such  as  the  elo- 
quence, talents,  episcopal  authority,  and  weight  of  cha- 
racter, with  which  God  had  endowed  this  his  eminent 
servant  and  instrument,  influential  as  they  were,  would 
by  themselves  doubtless  have  failed  to  obtain. — But  who 
does  not  see  the  contrariety  of  this  system  of  salvation 
by  grace, — God's  own  individual,  direct,  electing,  and 
saving  grace, — to  a  system  of  salvation  ecclesiastical, 
begun  by  the  opus  operatum  of  the  priest  in  baptism, 
and  carried  on  simply  by  the  saving  virtue  of  church  cere- 
monies and  church  observances  ? — In  fact  the  contrariety 
of  the  two  systems  was  quickly  felt ;  and  Rome  (though 
still  professedly  reckoning  Augustine  in  its  list  of  saints) 
eschewed  very  soon  its  former  direct  approval  of  his 
doctrine,  and  substituted  virtually  a  mongrel  system  of 
ecclesiastical  semi-Pelagianism.^ 

And  so,  as  the  barbarian  tempests  from  the  North 
were  ravaging  the  Roman  world,  a  twofold  stream  of 
doctrine  was  perpetuated  in  the  Church  visible  through 
the  ages  following ; — the  one  the  ritualistic  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  of  religion,  the  other  the  Augustinian  spiritual 
doctrine  of  saving  grace.    In  chapters  that  will  follow,  I 


curve  itself.  Similarly  since,  in  the  case  of  adults,  faith  (personal  faith)  must 
needs  accompany  baptism  to  make  it  effectual,  and  this  holds  of  the  youngest 
adults,  if  only  the  age  be  rational, — ^the  same,  we  may  argue,  must  hold  propor- 
tionally in  the  baptism  of  still  younger  rMldren  and  in/ants  also,  in  order  to  its 
being  effectual  to  spiritual  life  and  salvation : — i.  e,  that  faith  must  be  then  so 
implaated  in  the  germ,  if  the  child  become  at  that  moment  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  word  spiritudUy  regenerate,  that,  in  proportion  as  reason  is  developed, 
faith  shall  be  developed  also. 

*  So  Pope  Zosimus.  See  Augustine's  Life.    Also  afterwards  Pope  Celestine. 

'  Take  for  example  the  extract  following  from  Pope  Gregory  IIFs  Judicia 
Congrua  Paeniteniiim,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Hard, 
iii.  1871. 

"  Prima  est  remissio  qD&  baptizamur  in  aquA.  secunda  caritatis  effectus,  tertia 
eleemosynarum  fructus,  quarta  perfusio  lachrymarum,  quinta  afilictio  cordis  et 
corporis,  sexta  emendatio  morum,  septima  intercessio  sanctorum,  octava  fidei 
raeritum,  nana  conversio  et  salus  aliorum,  decima  indulgentia  et  remissio  nostra  1 

VOL.  I.  U 
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shall  have  to  note,  on  the  one  hand,  the  names  of  many 
in  the  middle  ages,  professedly  of  the  Romish  Church, 
who  fed  on  this  spiritual  doctrine  as  on  heavenly  food/ 
and  found  in  it  a  blessed  antidote  to  the  ritualistic  for^ 
malism  in  vogue,  down  even  to  the  Reformation ;  and, 
on  the  other,  to  observe  how  Rome  more  and  more 
shrunk  from,  and  hated,  and  opposed  it.^  Indeed  I 
might  trace  both  Rome's  opposition  to  it,  and  God's 
blessing  on  it,  even  beyond  the  Reformation.  Witness  the 
histories  of  Luther,^  of  the  Jansenists,^  and  indeed  of 

^  Ib  my  Chaptere  on  the  Western  Line  of  Witnesses. 
'  £.  g.  in  the  case  of  Gottshalk,  which  will  be  noted  subsequently. 

*  He  was  an  Aitgustinian  monk  ;  and  Augustine's  writings  united  with  the 
Bible  to  help  him  to  the  discoyery  of  evangelic  truth. 

*  See  in  Harduin,  xi.  1634,  Pope  Clement  XL's  condemnation,  A.D.  1713, 
of  the  101  Propositions  of  Jansen,  mostly  taken  from  Augustine :  from  which,  as 
being  eminently  iUustrative  of  my  subject,  though  in  respect  of  chronology  long 
anticipatory,  I  must  here  beg  to  extract. 

The  Pope  selects  for  condemnation  among  other  propositions  of  Jansen  the 
following : 

1 .  Quid  aliud  remanet  anims  quae  Deum  atque  ipsius  gratiam  amisit,  nisi  pec- 
catum  et  peccati  consecutiones,  superba  paupertas,  et  segnis  indigentia ;  hoc  est 
generalis  impotentia  ad  laborem,  ad  orationem,  et  ad  omne  opus  bonum. 

2.  Christi  gratia,  principium  efBcax  boni  cujuscunque  generis,  necessarium  est 
ad  omne  opus  bonum  :  absque  illk  non  solilm  nihil  fit,  sed  nee  fieri  potest. 

5.  Quando  Deus  non  emoUit  cor  per  interiorem  unctionem  gratis  sus,  exhor- 
tationes  et  gratis  exteriores  non  inserviunt  nisi  ad  illud  magis  obduiandum. 

8.  Nos  non  pertinemus  ad  novum  foedus  nisi  in  quantiUn  participes  sumus 
ipsius  novae  gratis,  qus  operatur  in  nobis  id  quod  Deus  nobis  prscipit. 

14.  Quantumcumque  remotus  k  salute  sit  peccator  obstinatus,  quando  Jesus 
se  ei  videndum  exhibet  lumine  salutari  sus  gratis,  oportet  ut  se  ei  dedat,  occur- 
rat,  sese  humiliet,  et  adoret  Salvatorem  suum. 

25.  Deus  illuminat  animam,  et  eum  sanat,  squfe  ac  corpus,  soli  sui  vohintate. 

26.  Nulls  dantur  gratis  nisi  per  fidem. 

27.  Fides  est  prima  gratia,  et  fons  omnium  aliarum. 

28.  Prima  gratia  quam  Deus  concedit  peccatori,  est  pecoatorum  remissio. 

29.  Extrit  ecdesiam  nulla  conceditur  gratia. 

72.  Nota  ecdesis  Christians  est  qu^  sit  catholica,  comprehendens  et  omnes 
angelos  coeli,  et  omnes  electos  et  justos  terrs,  omnium  ssculorum. 

73.  Quid  est  ecclesia  nisi  coetus  filiorum  Dei,  manentium  in  ejus  sinu,  adopta- 
torum  in  Christo,  redemptorum  ejus  sanguine,  viventium  ejus  Spiritu,  agentium 
per  ejus  gratiam,  expectantium  gratiam  futuri  ssculi. 

75.  Ecclesia  est  unus  solus  homo  compositus  ex  pluribus  membris,  quorum 
Christus  est  caput,  vita ;  unus  solus  Christus,  compositus  ex  pluribus  Sanctis, 
quorum  est  sanctificator. 

80.  Lectio  sacrs  Scripturs  est  pro  omnibus. 

This  enumeration  ended,  the  Bull   condemns  them  as — "  falsas,  pemiciosas, 

impias,  blasphemas,  hsresim  ipsam  sapientes,"  &c.  &c.— So,  says  Ranke,  iii. 

199,  speaking  of  this  Bull   Unigenitus,  "the  Jansenist  doctrines  of  sin,  grace, 

justification,  and  the  church,  even  in  their  mitigated  expression,  and  sometimes 

as  literally  taught  by   Au^uitiney  were  denounced  as  heretical." 

Gibbon,  vi.  24,  when  observing  on  the  affinity  between  Augustine  and  Calvin, 
remarks  justly  also  on  the  secret  repugnance  of  Rome  to  the  former.     And  Mr. 
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our  own  Anglican  Church : — a  church  in  its  doctrines 
(we  might  almost  say)  half  Augustinian,  as  well  as  half 
Lutheran  :  though  with  an  Augustinianism  moderate  as 
the  Apocalyptic  figuration  which  I  suppose  to  have 
symholized  it ;  omitting  all  deeper  mysteries  of  the  doc- 
trine, and  asserting  simply  its  grand  spiritual  truth  of 
the  Lord's  marking  out  from  amidst  the  professing 
Church  of  an  individual  election  of  grace ;  ^  to  be  pre- 
served, through  sanctification  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  unto  everlasting  life. 

Which  being  so,  and  the  Augustinian  light  the  chief 
that  still,  long  after  its  first  brighter  orient  beams,' 
glimmered  through  the  dark  ages,^  down  to  the  out* 
burst  of  Gospel  sunlight  at  the  Reformation^  I  cannot 
but  pray  the  reader,  in  conclusion,  to  mark  the  admirable 
prophetic  truth  and  propriety  wherewith  the  Apocalyptic 
Revelation,  ere  passing  onward  to  depict  the  Gothic 
tempests'  irruption  into  and  desolation  of  the  Roman 

Newman,  in  his  work  on  Rdmanism,  p.  93,  notes  that  in  an  Edition  of  Augustine 
published  at  Venice,  the  publishers  speak  of  having  "  taking  care  to  remove  what^ 
ever  might  affect  the  minds  of  the  faithftil  with  heretical  pravity.*' 

^  I  refer,  of  course,  ta  its  Art.  xvii.  On  Predestination  and  Election.  "  They 
which  be  endued  with  so  excellent  a  bencffit  of  God  (predestination  to  life)  be 
called,  according  to  God's  purpose,  by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season :  they 
through  gnce  obey  the  calling :  they  be  justified  freely :  they  be  made  sons  of 
God  by  adoption :  they  walk  religiously  in  good  works ;  and  at  length,  by  God*s 
mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting  felicity." 

Compare  the  Collect  for  All  Saints'  Day ;  ^'  O  Almighty  God,  who  hast  knit 
together  thine  elect  in  one  communion  and  fellowship,  in  the  mystical  body  af  thy 
$on  Christ  our  Lord ;"  where  the  sense  of  the  word  dent,  as  meant  by  our  Church, 
is  fixt  by  its  choice  of  the  very  passage  under  consideration  for  the  Gospel ;  I 
mean  Apoc.  vii.  2,  &c,  with  its  144,000  sealed  ones  and  palm-bearing  company. 

Mark  too  the  Augustinianism  of  the  Anglican  Church  doctrine  in  its  Articles 
ix,  X,  on  Original  Sin  and  Freewill.  In  Art.  xxix,  on  the  inefficacy  of  the  sacra- 
ment in  case  of  wicked  partakers,  Augustine  is  expressly  cited.-^The  writings  of 
Cranmer,  Hooper,  and  others  of  the  reed  founders  of  our  Refonned  Churchy 
abound  with  references  to  Augustine. 

'  Augustine's  cotemporary  Paulus  Orosius,  in  the  Preface  to  his  History, 
speaks  of  the  light  shed  on  the  Church  and  Christendom  by  the  first  ten  Books 
just  then  published  of  the  De  Civitate  Dei,  in  figurative  language  singularly  cor- 
respondent with  the  Apocalyptic  symbol :  "  Quorum  jam  decem  orientes  radii 
mox,  ut  de  specuUL  ecclesiastics  daritatis  elati  sunt,  toto  orbefulserunt" 

3  "  It  is  evident  that  real  Christianity,  notwithstanding  its  nominal  increase 
under  the  emperors,  must  soon  have  been  extinct,  if  God  had  not  interposed  with 
a  second  great  efftision  of  his  Spirit.  This  involves  the  private  life  of  Augustine. 
—The  effects  of  this  diffusion  of  the  Spirit  were  solid,  though  never  brilliant. 
The  light  fh>m  Augustine's  writings  never  broke  out  into  a  vivid  extensive  flame, 
but  shone  with  a  moderate  brightness  at  first,  and  afterwards  glimmered  through 
many  ages,  down  even  to  the  Reformation."     Milner,  v.  2, 3 ;  also  v.  9. 

U   2 
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world,  paused  at  this  precise  aera,  with  its  two  light* 
shedding  visioDS  ^m  heaven,  of  the  sealing  and  the 
palm-bearing f  to  depict  it.  The  peculiarity  and  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  figuration  will  appear  to  us  yet  more 
remarkable,  on  finding,  as  we  go  forward,  that  there 
was  depicted  afterwards  before  the  Evangelist  no  other 
vision  of  light  from  heaven,  but  only  of  tempests,  and 
woes,  and  sins,  and  of  Christ's  two  wftnesses  witnessing 
in  sackcloth :  until  at  length,  just  in  the  midst  of  the 
second  or  Turkish  woe,  the  same  divine  Angel  in  yet 
more  glorious  vision  appeared  descending  to  illuminate 
the  scene,  with  the  sun-light  beaming  from  his  face,  and 
a  rainbow  encircling  his  head :  which  vision  will  be 
shown  to  have  designated  with  equal,  or  even  greater 
accuracy  of  delineation,  the  outburst  and  successive 
epochs  and  events  of  the  glorious  Refermation. — ^The  one 
picture  is  in  fact  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  Nor  can 
either  the  evidence  of  their  meaning  what  I  have  ex^ 
pounded  them  to  mean  (strong  as  it  may  have  already 
appeared  in  the  present  case)  be  fully  appreciated,  nor 
the  admirable  suitableness  of  the  two  symbolized  revela- 
tions of  gospel-truth  themselves  to  combat, — the  one  the 
incipient  antichristian  apostacy,  with  its  more  seemly  yet 
earthly  scheme  of  mere  ecclesiastical  salvation, — the 
other  the  perfected  antichristian  apostacy,  with  its  worse 
than  earthly  terrors  to  enthral  a  fearful  conscience, — and 
by  consequence  their  suitableness  to  preserve  to  the  Lord 
a  true  Church  in  Christendom,  unless  they  be  considered 
and  compared  together ;  each  with  its  own  proper  com- 
ment and  illustration  in  history. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE    HALF-HOUR*S    SILENCE    IN    HEAVEN,    INCENSE- 
OFFERING,    AND    TRUMPET-SOUNDINGS. 

''  And  when  he  had  opened  the  seventh  Seal,  there  was 
silence  in  heaven'  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour. — And 
I  saw  the  seven  angels  which  stood  before  God  :  and  to 

them  were  given  seven  trumpets ^And  another  angel 

came,  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer : 
and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he 
should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints,^  upon 
the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the  throne.  And  the 
smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,  ascended  up  before  God  out  of  the  angel's 
hand. — ^And  the  angel  took  the  censer,  and  filled  it  with 
fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  it  upon^  the  earth..  And  there 
were  voices,  and  thunderings,  &c And  the  seven 

'  cYcrrro  94711  cr  ry  apar^,    1  shall  presently  have  to  observe  on  thb  dause, 
and  its  rendering  in  our  translation.  '  warrup  rmy  isyufp,  with  the  article. 

'  cif  Ti|F  Yiiy.    I  prefer  to  render  the  preposition  by  upon,  rather  than  into. 
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angels  which  had  the  seven  trumpets  prepared  themselves 
to  sound.*' — Apoc.  viii.   1 — 6. 

So  began  the  Second  Part  or  Act  of  the  great 
Apocalyptic  Drama. — In  the  sealing  Vision,  just  prece- 
ding, intimation  had  been  given  to  St.  John  that  almost 
immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Pagan 
Empire,  and  its  conversion  into  one  professedly  Cktis'- 
tian,  there  would  ensue  in  it  the  rapid  development  of  an 
antichristian  Apostacy.  But  could  it  be  yfithoui  judgments 
from  heaven  following  ?  To  this  question  an  associated 
figuration  of  threatening  tempest-angels,  prepared  to  de- 
solate the  Roman  earth,  already  then  gave  answer.  It  is 
the  evolution  of  that  figuration  that  constitutes  the  Act 
of  the  Drama  now  opening.  The  scenic  representation 
which  heads  the  present  chapter  was  its  introduction. 

L  ^'  And  when  he  opened  the  seventh  Seal,  there  was 
silence  in  heaven  for  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour." 
What  might  b^  the  meaning  of  this  half  hour^s  silence  in 
heaven^  is  here  the  inquirer's  primary  question. 

Of  course,  noticed  as  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
seventh  or  last  Seal's  opening^  Expositors  have  regard 
to  their  own  several  theories  of  the  structure  of  the  Apo- 
calypsCf  in  the  explanations  that  they  offer  of  it.  Of 
those  who  suppose  the  Book  to  consist  of  a  triple  series 
of  prefigurative  visions,  (chronologically  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  each  reaching  to  the  consummation,) 
corresponding  with  the  three  septenaries  of  the  Seals, 
the  Trumpets  and  the  Vials,— the  one  class»  viewing  the 
seventh  Seal  and  its  figuration  of  the  half  hour's  silence 
as  the  ending  of  the  first  series,  expound  this  silence  to 
signify  the  millennial  rest  of  the  Church,  following  on  the 
final  convulsions  and  revolution  designated,  as  they  pre- 
sume, by  the  earthquake,  &c.  of  the  preceding  sixth  Seal. 
So,  for  example,  Vttringa.^     But  how  can  we  suppose 

^  Somewhat  similarly  the  ancient  expositor  Tichoniui  makes  it  signify  the 
commencement  of  the  saints'  etenud  rest ;  and  Bede,  the  peace  of  the  Church  in 
some  brief  interval  between  Antichrist's  destruction  and  Christ^  second  coming. 
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a  repetition,  after  the  seventh  Seal's  opening,  of  that 
which  had  been  depicted,  as  they  judge,  in  the  palm- 
bearing  vision  before  it§  opening  ?  Or,  again,  how  can 
we  suppose  a  half-hour's  silence  in  heaven  to  figure  the 
joyous  active  rest  of  the  Church  in  the  Millennium  ? — 
Another  class  of  the  advocates  of  a  triple  parallelism  of 
structure, — who,  however,  make  the  first  series  to  end 
with  the  visions  of  the  sixth  Seal,  those  of  the  sealing 
and  palm-bearing  inclusive,  and  the  seventh  Seal  to  com- 
prehend the  seven  Trumpets,  and  so,  with  its  opening 
vision,  to  begin  a  new  and  second  series, — these,  I  say, 
explain  the  silence  as  a  pause  in  the  heavenly  representa- 
tions \  a  pause  simply  significative  of  this  break  of 
separation  between  the  two  parallel  series  of  prophecies. 
So  Dean  Woodhouse^  Caninghame^  and  others.'  But 
surely  in  such  case  the  silence  ought  to  have  occurred 
before y  not  after ^  the  opening  of  the  seventh  Seal; — 
before^  not  after ^  the  commencement  of  the  new  series : 
besides  that,  in  that  case,  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
similar  break  of  silence  elsewhere  also,  to  mark  the  break 
between  the  second  and  the  third  series. 

I  pass  to  those  expositors  (as  Mede^  DaubuZy  and 
Bishop  Newton)  who  adopt  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
correcter  view  of  the  Apocalyptic  structure ;  i.  e.  who  not 
only  regard  the  Trumpet  septenary  of  visions  as  included 
in  the  seventh  Seal,  but  also  regard  this  new  septenary 
as  chronologically  consecutive  on  that  of  the  six  Seals  pre- 
ceding. Their  view  is  to  the  effect  that  the  half-hour  s 
silence  in  heaven  figured  the  Church's  silence  in  prayer  be- 
fore the  Trumpet's  sounding,  during  the  incense-offering 
by  the  angel-priest,  noticed  in  a  verse  that  follows :  stating, 
in  support  of  this  view,  that  the  Jews  were  wont  to  pray 
silendy  in  the  court  without,  while  the  priest  (like 
Zechariah,  Luke  i.  10)  went  within  the  temple  to  offer 
incense*  But  here  too  we  cannot  find  satisfaction.  For, 
firsty  the  silence  is  not  represented  as  accompanying,  and 
connected  with,  the  angel- priest's  offering  the  incense  ; 

*  Somewhat  umilarly  Chj^raut,  Areiius,  and  BulUnger  explain  it,   (so  Foxe 
says  in  his  EicasmiJ  to  be  a  mark  of  transition  from  the  Seals  to  the  Trumpets.. 
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but  as  preceding,  and  pointedly .  separated  froniy  the 
latter  action,  by  the  act  of  the  seven  angels  that  stood 
before  God,  having  the  seven  Trumpets  given  them, 
which  intervenes.  Secondly,  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
expression  ''  silence  in  heaven,''  should  be  used,  not  of 
a  silence  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  here  distinctively 
figured  the  heaven  of  God*s  presence,  but  in  the  temple- 
court  simply  and  alone. — As  to  Daubuz's  further  notion 
that  this  silence  may  also  signify  the  peace  of  the  worship- 
ping  Church  after  Constantine's  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  inappropriateness  of  the  emblem  in  any  such 
sense  must  be  obvious :  besides  that  there  would  be  then 
a  repetition,  under  this  new  and  inapt  emblem,  of  what 
Mr.  D.  considers  as  the  subject  also  of  the  much  more 
apt  palm-bearing  vision,  that  preceded  the  seventh  Seal's 
opening. 

Can  we  then  in  no  wise  find  what  may  satisfy  us?  I 
trust  that  by  careful  attention  to  the  prophetic  phraseo- 
logy, and  facts  of  the  correspondent  history,  we  shall 
arrive  at  a  solution  alike  simple  and  satisfactory. 

"  There  was  silence  in  heaven  ;*'  eycyfr*  vtyii  cy  r^  epaw^^ 
— The  word  heaven,  we  must  observe,  is  one  often  used 
in  scripture  and  elsewhere  of  the  aerial  fir  mameni,^  as  well 
as  of  the  invisible  heaven^  the  seat  of  God's  manifestation. 
Again,  silence  is  used  as  often  af  the  stillness  of  inanimate 
nature.^  Which  being  so,  the  complex  phrase  silence  in 
heaven  might  fitly,  should  the  context  suit,  be  interpreted 
to  mean  stillness  from  storms  in  that  firmamental  region. 
In  fact  Pliny,  St.  John's  cotemporary,  so  uses  the  precise 
phrase  ' '  stlente  calo ;  ^  nor  does  the  usage  of  the  He- 

'  So  Matt.  vi.  26,  "  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;"  xvi.  2,  "  The  f  Ay  {atkeaoen,  ovparof) 
is  red ; '  James  v.  18)  "  the  heaven  gave  rain  ;*'  Apoc.  xi.  6,  "  These  have  power 
to  shut  heaven^  that  it  should  not  rain,"  &c  ;  also  vi.  14,  &c. 

'  E.  g.  in  PMdm  cvii.  29,  *'  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves 
thereof  ate  still ; "  where  the  Hebrew  word  for  calm  is  literally  nlence ;  and 
again  in  Jonah  i.  11,  "  that  the  sea  may  be  cairn  unto  us ;"  where  the  literal 
Hebrew  i»,  "  that  the  sea  may  be  tilent  to  us.** — Similarly  vnite  the  Greek  das- 
sical  authors,  as  Theoc.  ii.  38  ; — 

HrcSf  tnya  fitv  worros,  vtrjf&mt,  V  ai|rcu' 
And  Latin  ;  as  Virgil.  Edog.  it.  57,    * 

£t  nunc  omne  tibi  stratum  silet  equor. 
On  which  last  Heyne  observes,  "  Silere  solenne  de  ventis  cessantibus.*' 

^  Nat.  Hist,  xviii.  28.— So  Ovid,  "  Silet  humidus  aer."     Metam.  vli.  187. 
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brew  scriptures  disagree.^ — What  then  our  present  con- 
text ?  Was  it  not  in  the  vision  just  preceding  that  we 
were  told  of  the  four  toinds  being  remarkably  restrained 
from  blomng ;  in  other  words,  (to  use  Pliny's  phrase) 
of  there  being  a  reoiarkable  silence  in  the  firmamental 
heaven?  Surely  then  it  might  seem  natural,  if  there 
be  nothing  in  its  position  to  negative  the  idea  of  con- 
nexion with  what  precedes,  so  to  understand  the  phrase 
here.^ — But  does  not  the  intervention  of  the  seventh 
Seal  furnish  this  precise  negative,  it  will  be  said ;  the 
tempest-calm  being  before  the  seventh  Seal's  opening, 
the  silence  in  heaven  after  it?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found,  if  I  mistake  not,  (unless  an  alternative  explana- 
tion be  adopted,  of  which  more  ere  I  conclude  my 
argument,)  in  the  Evangelist's  constant  use  of  the  Greek 
aorist^  after  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  to  signify  the 
pluperfect;^  which  last- mentioned  tense  itself  never, 
I  believe,  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse.  Thus  in  Apoc. 
xi.  10.  epa<ra»taa¥  has  the  scuse  ^^  had  tormented;**  for 
the  witnesses  were  then  dead  of  whom  it  is  spoken. 
In  Apoc.  XX.  4.  %pii<r€KV)nfi<ray  mcaus  **  hod  worshipped;* 
for  the  Beast  to  whom  the  worship  was  given  had,  at 
the  time  to  which  the  verse  applies,  been  destroyed.  In 
Apoc.  xxi.  1 .  we  read,  *^  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  new 
earth,  for  the  first  heaven  and  first  earth  had  past  away ;" 
where  the  Greek  is  irapi)X0e,  or,  as  Griesbach  reads,  avi}X0oy. 
And,  once  more,  in  John  i.  10,  the  very  same  verbal 
aorist  c^cvcTo,  that  occurs  in  the  clause  before  us,  is  used 
as  a  pluperfect ;  "He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world 
had  been  made  by  him,"  eyevcro  8/  aura : — the  sense  being, 
not  that  it  was  made  by  him  when  or  after  Christ  came 
into  the  world,  but  that  it  had  been  made  by  Him  before. 
Hence  it  seems  perfectly  legitimate  to  construe  the  aorist 

^  Compare  Psalm  bavii.  17,  18 ;  ''The  «Ay  sent  forth  a  sound :  thejvoioe  of 
thy  thunder  wsa  in  the  heaven." 

^  Since  writing  this  I  see  that  Grotius  explains  the  phrase  similarly ;  "  Factum 
est  silentaum  in  ccelo  :  id  est  venti  iUi,  de  quibus  actum  supit  vii.  1,  quievere.** 

'  Take  as  examples  in  the  Hebrew  Gen.  xii.  1,  "  Now  the  Lord  had  said  to 
Abram;"  as  our  translators,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  context,  have 
rendered  the  prveterite  :  and  Exod.  xi.  i,  where  the  context  evidently  requires, 
the  pluperfect  sense  also ;  "  Now  the  Lord  had  said  to  Moses." 
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cyeycTo  in  the  same  pluperfect  sense  here.  In  which  case 
the  translation  will  be,  *'  And  when  he  opened  the 
seventh  seal  there  had  been  silence  in  heaven  for  about 
the  space  of  half  an  hour : " — thereby  not  merely  allow- 
ing the  idea  of  a  connexion  between  this  silence  in  heaven 
and  the  stillness  of  the  threatened  tempests  previously 
noted,  but  almost  implying  it. 

Thus  there  only  remains  to  be  considered  the  period 
during  which  this  silence  of  the  winds  of  heaven  must  be 
supposed  to  have  continued,  before  the  seventh  Seal  s 
opening,  as  transferred  from  vision  to  real  life.  I  conceive 
then  its  specified  half -hour  to  have  been  literally  the  time 
(for  where  the  formal  phrase  of  mystic  time?)  during 
which  the  calm  lasted,  measured  on  the  scale  of  the  one 
hordes  day  mentioned  Apoc.  i.  10;  which,  with  its  24 
hours,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  time  of  the  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  visions.'  I  speak  of  it  as  a  day  of 
24  hours,  because  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  early  Church  that  the  Lord's  day 
kept  by  it,  like  the  sabbath  by  the  Jews,  was  one  consist- 
ing of  all  the  24  hours  of  the  natural  day.^  Further,  it 
is  my  impression,  as  will  be  explained  afterwards,  that 
the  period  prefigured  in  the  Apocalypse,  from  St.  John's 
time  to  that  of  the  Millennium,  might  be  somewhere 
about  1800  years,  or  with  the  MiUennium  inclusive 
about  2800 ;  the  prefigurations  of  which,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  supplemental  Part,  will  appear  to  have 
been  consecutive.  And  allowing  some  four  or  six  hours 
for  the  time  of  this  supplemental  part  being  more  suc- 
cinctly represented,  and  also  for  that  of  dictating  the 

'  So  Ansbert  "  Hanc  revelationem,  ricut  ipse  Johannes  fatetur^  uni  Dominicae 
reaurrectionis  die  in  spiritu  elevatus  meniit  videre."     lib.  viii.  ad  Apoc.  xviii.  1. 

^  Aug;uatine  (Horn.  221,  de  Tempore),  after  noticing  the  apostle's  change  of 
the  holy  day  of  rest  from  the  seventh  or  Jewish  sabbatJb  to  the  Lord's-day,  adds, 
that  therefore  "  k  vesperlL  diei  sabbati  usque  ad  vesperam  diei  dominid  soli 
divino  cultui  vacemus." — ^Bingham  too  observes,  that  "  the  first  service  in  the 
earlier  times  began  at  midnight,  and  lasted  often  till  break  of  day."  So  Tertul- 
lian,  De  Cor.  Mil.  3,  speaks  of  the  Christians'  "  antelueanu  coetibus."  Else* 
where,  with  reference  to  the  hindnnoes  to  their  diuich-meetings  from  persecu- 
tion, he  says,  "  If  fearftd  to  meet  by  day,"  "  babes  noctem."  And  again,  in  his 
Apology,  cfa.  2,  he  refers  to  Pliny's  description,  Ep.  97  \  "  Soliti  stato  die  ante 
lucem  convcnire ;  carmenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem." 
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epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  there  will  remain  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  for  the  representation  of  the  main 
continuous  series  of  visions.  And  if  this  were  on  a 
scale  of  time^  and  proportion  were  at  all  observed  be- 
tween the  time  prefigured  and  the  time  of  the  prefiguring, 
then  an  hour  of  that  Lord*s  day  that  the  Evangelist  was 
in  the  Spirit,  might  be  considered  in  a  general  manner 
as  answering  to  some  140  or  150  years  prefigured,  and 
half  an  hour  consequently  to  some  70  or  80. 

Thus  explained,  the  chronological  intimations  con- 
veyed in  the  half  hour's  firmamental  stillness,  and  re- 
spite from  the  overwhelming  tempests  threatened  in  the 
vision,  will  be  found  to  correspond  sufficiently  well  with 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  70 
years  that  intervened  between  Constantine's  final  victory 
over  Licinius,  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Pagan 
heaven,  A.D.  324,  and  Alaric's  revolt  and  invasion  of 
the  empire,  consequent  on  Theodosius*  death,  A.D.  395. 
That  is  with  one  proviso, — a  proviso  essential  to  the 
satisfactoriness  of  the  explanation  :  viz.  that  the  period 
spoken  of  to  be  divided  into  two,  from  Constantine  to 
Valens'  death,  and  from  Valens'  death  to  that  of  Theo- 
dosius ;  and  that  the  intersecting  epoch  of  Valens'  defeat 
by  the  Goths  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Adrianople,  an  epoch 
pointedly  marked,  as  I  conceive,  in  Apoc.  vii.  1,  be  dis- 
tinctly noted.  During  all  the  first  period,  (a  period  the 
commencement  of  which  was  celebrated  by  Lactantius 
and  others,  and  illustrated  by  the  Constantinian  medal 
before  spoken  of,)  ^  the  tempest-angels  of  the  vision 
had  not  established  themselves  within  the  Roman  fron- 
tiers. The  Goths  especially  either  remained  inoffensively 
within  their  own  territory,  according  to  the  tenor  of  their 
treaty  of  submission  made  A.D.  323  with  <]lonstantine : 
or,  if  marauding  bodies  either  of  them,  or  of  other  bar- 

^  With  the  legend  Beaia  TranquiUitat.  See  p.  230  supii.  Lactantius  writes 
of  the  same ;  "  Restitute  per  orbem  tranquillitate,  ....  nunc  post  tantse  tempes- 
tatis  violentoB  turbines  pladdus  aer  et  optata  lux  refiilsit."  De  M.P.  1. — ^Lac- 
tantius' reference  is  chiefly  to  the  previous  tempests  of  persecution  within  the 
empire.  The  fnedal  doubtless  referred  chiefly  to  stillness  from  wars,  alike  from 
without  and  from  within. 
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barians  crossed  the  frontier,  as  was  the  case  sometimes 
during  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  they  were  driven  back 
alniost  instantly  into  their  own  land.  Even  Sapor,  the 
celebrated  Persian  King,  after  repelling  Julian's  war  of 
aggression^  was  unable  to  make  impression  within  the 
proper  Euphratean  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire.  To 
use  Gibbon's  language  again,  ^'  The  threatening  tempests 
of  barbarians  were  still  repelled  or  suspended  on  the 
frontiers." — But,  in  the  events  which  attended  and 
caused  the  death  of  Valens,  a  fearful  change  occurred. 
A  whole  nation  of  the  Goths,  under  terror  of  the 
threatened  invasion  of  their  Dacian  country  by  innume- 
rable hordes  of  Huns  that  had  issued  from  the  depths 
of  Chinese  Tartary,^  having  implored  permission  to  cross 
the  Danube,  were  received  into  the  Roman  world,  never 
thenceforward  to  quit  it ;  ^  rose  up  a  military  host  against 
the  Romans,  on  some  insult  or  injury ;  and,  after  the 
slaughter  of  Valens  and  his  army  in  the  fearfUl  battle  of 
Adrianople,  A.  D.  378,  stood  before  the  world,  con- 
nectedly with  other  of  the  frontier  barbarians,^  like  the 
tempest-angels  seen  by  the  Evangelist  on  the  four  comers 
of  the  land,  the  evidently  prepared  instruments  for 
effecting  its  desolation. — But  an  Almighty  and  invisible 
arm  even  then  at  once  arrested  them.  *'  Hurt  not  the 
land,  &c.  till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  God  in 
their  foreheads.  **  The  respite  was  prolonged.  The 
firmamental  stillness   was    renewed.     Theodosius  was 

*  Gibbon's  descriptive  language  should  again  be  marked.  Speaking  of  the 
news  brought  to  Valens  respecting  this  Hunnish  immigration  into  the  trans- 
Danubian  countries,  he  says  the  report  was  communicated  to  him  that  Dacia 
"  was  agitated  by  AjUrmu  tempest."  iv.  379.  The  tempest-angels  were  then  ad- 
vancing to  their  posts  on  the  frontier. 

'  It  is  now  thirty  years,  says  Claudian,  writing,  A.  D.  404  on  the  Gothic  vrar, 

Ex  quo  jam  patrios  gens  haec  oblita  Triones, 
Atque  Istrum  transvecta,  semel  vestigia  fixit, 
Threicio  funesta  solo. 

Montesquieu's  error,  in  supposing  that  the  Goths  left  the  Roman  territory  after 
the  defeat  of  Valens,  "  is  inexcusable,"  says  Gibbon,  "since  it  disguises  the  prin- 
cipal and  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  iv.  443. — ^The  tem- 
pest-angels, then  fixed  upon  the  toil,  were  its  appointed  destroyers. 

*  Here  again  I  must  quote  Gibbon.  Speaking  of  the  Emperor  Gratian's  con- 
sideration of  the  critical  state  of  the  empire  after  Valens'  death,  he  says,  "  A 
formidabte  tempest  of  the  barbarians  of  Germany  seemed  ready  to  burst  over  the 
provinces  of  Gaul."     iv.  420. 
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the  instrument  of  Providence  for  the  purpose.  The 
Goths  partly  defeated,  partly  conciliated,  submitted  to 
him.  He  renewed  substantially  the  treaty  and  alliance 
made  with  them  by  Constantine.  So  Schlegel  observes  ;^ 
**  When  Valens  perished  in  the  Gothic  war,  Theodosius 
contrived  to  conclude  an  advantageous  peace  with  that 
people ;  and  renewed  the  armed  confederacy  with  the 
Goths  which  Constantine  had  formed.  The  Goths  de- 
clared to  Theodosius  that  so  long  as  he  lived,  they  wished 
to  have  no  other  king  but  himself."  Nor  did  the  bar- 
barians elsewhere  violate  the  frontier.  The  Persians 
especiaUy,  though  before  flushed  and  insolent  with  vic- 
tory, now  strangely  sued  for  peace  and  friendship.^ 
And  Bishop  Newton '  thus  amalgamates  the  two  periods 
of  tranquillity  from  external  war,  as  substantially  one, 
though  without  any  object  in  prophetic  interpretation 
like  my  own :  '  *  This  period  (of  tranquillity)  we  may 
suppose  to  have  continued,  with  some  little  intermission, 
from  the  reign  of  Constantine  to  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
about  seventy  years." 

Such  is  the  solution  to  which  I  myself  incline,  of  the 
half'hour*s  silence  in  heaven.  At  the  same  time  the 
alternative  solution  is  open  to  him  who  prefers  it, — 
while  still  explaining  the  silence  to  mean  stillness  from  the 
threatened  tempests,  as  before, — yet  to  interpret  the  half- 
hour  on  the  prophetic  year-day  scale,  as  but  a  very  short 
interval,  even  as  of  a  few  days.^  In  which  case  the  verb 
cyfyfT«  will  be  construed  in  its  usual  imperfect  sense  :  and 
the  clause  signify  that  after  the  opening  of  the  seventh 
Seal  (a  prophetic  epoch  answering  in  either  solution  to 
that  of  the  death  of  Theodosius)  there  was,  or  was  con- 
tinued, stillness  from  the  tempests  only  the  space  of  a  few 
days,  when  seven  trumpet-angels  appeared  on  the  scene. 

So  that  in  either  case  the  term  of  respite,  the  stillness 
before  the  storm,  was   figured   as    brought  to  an  end 

*  Philosophy  of  History,  Vol.  ii.  p.  54. 
'  So  Orosius,  B.  P.  M.  vi.  444  ;  speaking  of  the  thing  as  most  extraordinary ; 
'  and  of  the  peaire  then  made  with  Persia  as  one  which  the  whole  East  still,  says 
he,  "  tranfuiUitiime  fruitur,"  when  writing  thirty  yean  after. 
'  End  of  his  Comment  on  the  Sealing  Vision. 
*  A  hdf-hour  on  the  year-day  scale  equals  7i  days.    In  the  prophecy  tht  time 
was  defined  to  be  «r  iftuwpiw,  alwut  a  half-hour. 
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almost  immediately  after '  the  seventh  Seal's  opening. 
For  the  trumpets  then  given  to  the  seven  angels  were 
evidently  trumpets  of  war  from  God  and  judgment ;  and 
the  previous  check  on  the  threatened  tempests,  and  the 
B  pirits  riding  them,  thereupon  withdrawn.  Just  accor- 
dant with  which  (if  I  may  anticipate  for  a  moment)  is 
the  record  of  history.  "  The  fourth  century^*'  says 
Hallam/  speaking  of  the  same  precise  period,  ^*  set  in 
storms  J"  ^ 

But  wherefore  these  judgments  ? — Already,  we  have 
seen,  explanation  had  been  hinted  in  the  Sealing  Vision^ 
of  good  cause  existing  for  their  threatening,  in  its  allu* 
sive  intimation  of  some  antichristian  apostacy  having 
then  begun  among  the  inhabitants  of  Roman  Christen- 
dom. In  the  Incense  Vision,  prefixed  under  this  Seal 
to  the  trumpet-soundings,  we  shall  find  explanation,  if  I 
mistake  not,  of  the  reason  of  God's  proceeding  to  ex* 
ecution  of  the  threat  against  it ;  as  against  an  empire  in 
which  the  respite  was  unimproved,  the  sin  unrepented  of, 
the  apostacy  in  progress. — ^This  is  the  next  point  to 
consider,  and  a  most  important  one:  and,  as  before,  we 
must,  in  order  to  its  right  understanding,  first  analyze  the 
vision  itself  J  then  trace  the  fulfilment  in  history. 

II.  1.  The  scenic  vision,  then,  was  as  follows.  ^'And 
another  Angel  came," — i.  e.  after  the  delivery  of  the  seven 
trumpets  to  the  seven  trumpet-angels, — ''  and  stood  at 
the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer.  And  there  was  given 
to  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the 
prayers  of  all  the  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  before 
the  throne.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense  which  came 
with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up  before  God 
out  of  the  Angel's  hand."  After  which  follows  :  **  And 
the  Angel  took  the  censer,  and  filled  it  with  fire  of  the 
altar,  and  cast  it  upon  the  earth :  and  there  were  voices, 
and  thunderings,  and  lightnings,  and  an  earthquake." — 
Such  was  the  vision.  To  understand  that  its  signifi- 
cancy  was  to  the  purport  that  I  stated,  it  only  needs 

^  Middle  Ages,  iii.  307. 
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that  we  attend  careftilly  to  three  points  ;  the  Angel-priest 
ministering^ — his  position  at  the  altar  ere  receiving  the 
incense y — and  the  persons  described  as  offering  incense 
through  Htm,  in  contrast  with  others  who  did  it  not. 

First,  the  AngeUpriest  ministering.  And  whom  can 
we  scripturally  suppose  to  be  hereby  intended  but  the 
Lord  Jesus  ?  For  He  is  "  the  great  High  Priest  over 
the  house  of  God,  passed  into  the  heavens."  In  that 
character  He  was  expressly  represented  as  acting  on  the 
mystic  temple-scene,  at  the  opening  of  the  Apocalyptic 
visions.  Nor  is  the  angelic-title  here  ascribed  to  the 
ministering  priest  inconsistent  with  our  supposition  ; 
seeing  that  this  priesthood  was  but  one  of  the  functions 
of  Christ  as  Angel  of  the  Covenant.^ — An  argument  con- 
firmatory of  this  interpretation  is  derived,  by  Sir  I.  New- 
ton ^  and  others,  from  the  specification  of  the  censer  as 
a  golden  one  that  was  used  by  the  angel-priest.  For 
they  state,  from  the  Rabbins,  that  the  High  Priest  alone 
used  a  golden  censer  in  the  Jewish  ritual ;  the  common 
priests  using  one  of  silver.^ — Besides  which  there  is  yet 
another  confirmatory  argument,  and  which  I  cannot 
pass  over  in  silence,  deducible  from  the  vision  in  Ezekiel 
ix : — a  vision  of  which  the  first  part  was  noted  by  me  as 
strikingly  parallel  to  the  Apocalyptic  vision  of  the 
sealing;*  and  of  which  the  concluding  part  is  as  strik- 
ingly similar  to  that  we  are  now  considering.  In 
Ezekiel  it  is  the  same  person,  clothed  in  the  linen  garb 
of  the  priesthood,  that   had  been  previously  marking 

^  Compare  what  is  here  said  of  the  incense  ascending  up  out  of  the  Angel's 
hand,  with  the  description  of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  ascending  in  the  flame 
of  Manoah's  sacrifice.  Judges  xiii.  20. 

'  *'  On  other  days  it  was  the  custom  of  the  priest  to  take  fire  from  the  great 
altur,  in  a  stiver  censer.  But  on  the  day  of  expiation  the  High  Priest  took  the 
fire  from  the  great  altar  in  a  golden  censer." — Sir  Isaac  is  referring  this  to  the 
high  priest's  ministration  on  the  great  day  of  expiation  only.  But  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  angel-priest  gomg  further  than  the  altar  of  incense,  entering  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  or  performing  other  of  the  rites  peculiar  to  that  day,  we  do  not 
seem  wamnted  in  using  the  statement  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  further  than  I  have 
done. 

'  In  the  Apobalyptic  temple,  created  angels  appeared  often  habited  as  priests, 
and  officiating  as  priests ;  but,  I  think,  no  where  as  performing  the  functions  of 
high  priest,  or  the  proper  sacerdotal  functions  of  sacrificing  and  incense-offering* 

*  See  p.  250  supri. 
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God*s  servants  on  their  foreheads,^  who  is  described  as 
afterwards  coming  into  the  sanctuary,  to  make  report  of 
the  fiilfilment  of  his  commission  ;  and  then  taking  the 
fire  from  between  the  cherubim,  and  scattering  it  over 
the  apostatized  city  Jerusalem.  What  then  the  natural 
inference,  but  that  here,  too, — immediately  consequent 
as  the  present  vision  is  on  that  of  the  sealing, — the 
Angel  who  now  goes  into  the  Holy  Place,  and  after- 
wards takes  of  the  altar-fire  to  scatter  over  the  apostati- 
zing land  of  Roman  Christendom,  must  be  the  same  as 
the  sealing  Angel  of  the  former  vision,  whom  we  saw 
reason  to  conclude  was  the  Lord  Jesus : — He  having  past 
into  the  sanctuary,  we  may  suppose,  from  acting  out  one 
of  his  characters  before  St.  John,  in  the  illumination  and 
sealing  of  his  own  people ;  and,  ere  he  scatter  fire  on 
the  earth,  stopping  in  another,  viz,  in  his  priestly  and 
mediatorial  character,  (still  before  St.  John,)  to  receive 
and  present  the  prayers  of  his  people. 

The  next  thing  to  be  here  noted  and  explained  is  the 
AngeVs  representation,  at  the  opening  of  the  vision,  as 
standing  with  his  censer  beside  the  altar,  to  receive  the 
incense  of  the  people  offering ;  i.  e.  beside  the  great 
brazen  altar  of  sacrifice  in  the  temple-court.  ^'  He 
stood,**  it  is  said,  ''  at  the  altar,  and  much  incense  was 
given  him."  The  position  was  that  of  the  ofliciating 
priest  under  the  Levitical  law,  when  about  to  exercise 
the  same  ministration :  and  it  arose  out  of  the  divine 
ordinance,  that  forthwith,  on  receiving  the  incense  of 
the  worshippers,  he  should  take  burning  coals  from  off 
the  altar,  place  them  on  his  censer,  and  carrying  them 
at  the  same  time  as  the  incense  into  the  sanctuary,  apply 
the  sacred  fire  to  the  incense  to  make  it  burn,  after 
laying  it  on  the  golden  altar  before  the  veil.  The  which 
particular  in  the  ritual  was  insisted  on  as  most  impor- 
tant, indeed  essential.  Other  fire  than  this  in  the  minis- 
tration was  called  **  strange  fire  :  ''  and,  for  offering  in- 

'  From  comparing  Esek.  ix.  6,  "  Come  not  near  any  man  upon  whom  is  my 
marie,"  with  Esek.  xzi.  3,  "  I  will  cut  off  from  thee  (the  land  of  Israel)  ike 
righteous  and  the  wicked/'  I  infer  that  in  this  case,  as  in  Apoc.  vii,  the  guaran- 
teed salvation  of  the  sealed  ones  was  from  spiritual  and  real  evil. 
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cense  with  such  strange  fire,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  though 
sons  of  Aaron  9  were  struck  dead  by  God  upon  the  spot. 
The  true  reason  for  all  which  particularity  was,  that  a  deep 
and  holy  mystery  was  shadowed  forth  in  this  ordinance 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual;  viz.  that  except  by  association 
with  the  meritorious  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of 
Gody  and  the  application  to  them  of  its  purifying  and 
propitiatory  virtue,  the  prayers  and  praises  of  his  people 
could  never  rise  up  acceptably  before  the  mercy-seat. — 
Now  then  in  the  symbolic  vision  before  us,  the  Angel*s 
standing  by  the  altar,  and  receiving  the  incense  of  such  as 
offered  it,  indicates  that  in  their  case  this  essential,  in 
order  to  acceptableness,  was  attended  to.  There  was  the 
association  of  Christ  with  their  offering,  in  his  two-fold 
anti-typical  character  and  office, — oUacrificebikAoi  priest. 
Just  as  the  true  Christian's  privilege  is  elsewhere  stated  ; 
"  We  have  an  advocate,  (an  intercessory  priest)  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous ;  and  He  is  the 
propitiation  (the  propriatory  sacrifice)  for  our  sins."  ^ 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  inquire^  thirdly,  who  were,  and 
who  were  not,  the  offerers  that  gave  Him  incense  ?  This 
is  a  question  soon  answered.  It  was  '^  the  saints  "  that 
offered  it ;  i.  e.  the  144,000,  the  sealed  ones. — It  was 
these, — "  all  these,"  we  read, — and  (let  this  be  marked) 
these  alone.  There  is  evidently  an  allusive  contrast  here 
(just  as  before  in  the  sealing  vision)  to  those  that  were 
not  the  Lord^s  saints,  as  pointedly  not  present,  and  not 
partaking  in  the  action.  Indeed  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earthy  generally,  (for  "  the  earth,'*  mentioned  in  verse  6 
as  the  object  of  God's  wrath  and  judgment,  implies  its 
inhabitants,)  may  be  almost  said  to  be  expressly  noted  in 
contrast,  as  not  participating.' 

But  how  not  pi^ticipating  ?     Was  it  to  be  inferred 

*  1  John  ii.  1,  2. — On  the  iXturtios,  (propitiation.)  compare  Numb.  t.  8, 
where  the  ram  of  the  atonement  is  called  Kptos  re  iKatrfiB ;  and  again  Ezek.  xliv. 
27,  rpoaouretruf  tXcw/ior :  passages  which  show  that  it  was  in  his  character  of 
an  atoning  tacrifice  that  Christ  has  here  the  term  applied  to  him.  So  too  1  John 
iv.  10,  "  He  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  (tXmrfuiy)  for  our  sins." 

'  A  similar  contrast  occurs  in  a  later  prefigured  period  of  the  apoatacy,  Apoc. 
ziiL  7,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  that  worshipped  the  Beast,  and  the 
saints  (&7101)  against  whom  the  Beast  made  deadly  war. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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that  they  had  forsaken  the  altar-court,  and  virtually  at 
least  renounced  the  offered  privileges  of  Christ's  atoning 
sacrifice  and  Christ's  mediatorship  ?  Such  in  truth 
seemed  the  meaning  of  the  symbol ; — a  meaning  fully 
confirmed  by  a  subsequent  and  most  notable  use  of  the 
same  symbol  in  the  same  sense  in  a  later  chapter.^  Indeed , 
as  the  vision  depicted  what  passed  in  the  altar-court,  the 
scene  of  what  used  to  be  visible  and  public  in  the  ancient 
Jewish  worship,  it  seemed  implied  that  this  forsaking  of 
the  altar-fire  and  the  High  Priest  of  the  altar,  by  the 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roman  Christendom,  would 
be  characteristic,  not  of  their  private  worship  and  devo- 
tions only  at  this  time,  but  of  their  public  worship  also  : 
— insomuch  that,  even  publicly,  Christ*s  saints  would  be 
now  peculiar  in  availing  themselves  simply  and  sincerely 
of  his  mediation,  and  of  his  propitiatory  atoning  sacrifice. 

But  how,  and  for  what,  could  they  thus  have  forsaken 
Him  ? — For  the  answer  to  this  question  we  must  recur, 
as  proposed  secondly  under  this  head,  to  history. 

2.  And  indeed  the  history  of  the  times  at  once  answers 
the  inquiry.  For  it  tells  how  the  invocation  of  saints  and 
martyrs^  and  new  means  of  propitiating  God,  had  now 
come  into  vogue  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
world ;  and  how  they  were  thus  quick  relapsing,  though 
under  the  Christian  name  and  profession,  into  a  Christ-re- 
nouncingidolatry.  This  vvasiufdiCtihe  second  great  step  of 
the  anti'Christian  apostagy  ;  and  one  that  specially  de- 
served observation,  as  being  that  whereby  the  invisible 
world  itself  became  allied  with  the  visible  in  strengthen- 
ing it. — Hear  Dean  Waddington's  account  of  the  strange 
lapse  of  the  professing  Church  into  it.  "  The  Christians 
of  the  ante-Nicene  Church,*'  he  says,  shunned  with 
horror  every  approach  to  the  abomination  of  idolatry. 
So  definite  and  broad  was  the  space  which  in  this  point 
separated  between  Christianity   and  Paganism,  that  it 

^  Viz.  Apoc.  xi.  1 ;  "  Rise,  and  measure  the  temple,  and  the  altar,  and  them 
that  worship  in  it :  but  the  court  without  the  temple  (including  its  womhippen) 
cast  out,  for  it  has  been  given  to  the  Gentiles."    See  Part  iii.  Chap.  vi. 
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seemed  impossible  that  a  compromise  should  be  effected 
between  principles  so  fundamentally  hostile.  Yet  the 
contrary  result  took  place  :  and  a  reconciliation,  which 
in  the  begimiing  of  the  fourth  century  could  not  easily 
have  been  imagined,  took  place  before  its  termination. 
Enthusiasm  respecting  the  martyrs  easily  passed  into 
superstition.  Those  who  had  sealed  a  Christian's  faith 
by  a  martyr's  death  were  exalted  (it  was  thought)  above 
the  condition  of  men,  and  enthroned  among  superior 
beings.  Superstition  gave  birth  to  credulity.  Those 
who  sate  among  the  powers  of  heaven  might  sustain  by 
miraculous  assistance  their  votaries  on  earth.  .  .  .  Hence 
the  stupid  veneration  of  bones  and  relics.  It  was  incul- 
cated that  prayer  was  never  so  efficacious  as  when  offered 
at  the  tomb  of  some  saint."  ^ — And  as  to  the  kind  of  pub- 
lie  worship  resulting,  take  the  graphic  sketch  of  Gibbon. 
* '  If  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  TertuUian  or 
Lactantius  had  been  suddenly  raised  from  the  dead,  to 
assist  at  the  festival  of  some  popular  saint  or  martyr, 
they  would  have  gazed  with  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  profane  spectacle  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
pure  and  spiritual  worship  of  a  Christian  congregation. 
As  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  Church  were  thrown  open, 
they  must  have  been  offended  by  the  smoke  of  the  in- 
cense,^ the  perfiimes  of  flowers,  and  the  glare  of  lamps 
and  tapers ;  which  diffused  at  noon-day  a  gaudy,  super- 
fluous,  and  in  their  opinion  a  sacrilegious  light.  If  they 
approached  the  balustrade  of  the  altars,  they  made  their 
way  through  the  prostrate  crowd  :  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  strangers  and  pilgrims,  who  resorted  to 
the  city  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast,  and  who  already  felt 
the  strong  intoxication  of  fanaticism  and  perhaps  of  wine. 
Their  devout  kisses  were  imprinted  on  the  walls  and 
pavement  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  and  their  fervent 
prayers  were  directed  (whatever  might  be   the  language 

*  History  of  the  Church,  p.  115.  See  too  Neander,  p.  331  :  Mosheim,  v.  2. 3.2  ; 
and  Le  Bas'  sketch  of  .the  church  of  the  fourth  century,  taken  from  Chrysostom, 
in  his  Ufc  of  Widif.  p.  7,  &c. 

*  TertuUian  (Apol.  42)  declared  that  even  tradifig  in  incense  was  sinful ;  be- 
cause it  was  a  thing  burnt  on  heathen  altars. 

X  2 
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of  their  church)  to  the  bones,  the  blood,  or  the  ashes  of 
the  saints,  which  were  usually  concealed  by  a  linen  or 
silken  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  They  frequented 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  hope  of  obtaining  from 
their  powerful  intercession  every  sort  of  spiritual,  but 
more  especially  of  temporal  blessings.  .  .  .  [In  case  of  the 
fulfilment  of  their  wishes]  they  again  hastened  to  the 
martyrs*  tomb,  to  celebrate  with  grateful  thanksgiving 
their  obligations  to  the  memory  and  relics  of  those 
heavenly  patrons.  The  walls  were  hung  round  with 
symbols  of  the  favours  which  they  had  received  ; — eyes 
and  hands  and  feet  of  gold  and  silver  :  and  edifying 
pictures,  which  could  not  long  escape  the  abuse  of  in- 
discreet or  idolatrous  devotions,  represented  the  image, 
the  attributes,  and  the  miracles  of  the  tutdar  saint." ' 

Such  is  Gibbon's  graphic  sketch.  It  occurs  in  a 
chapter  thus  significantly  headed,  *'  Destruction  of  Pa- 
gariisniy  Introduction  of  the  worship  of  saints  andrelics 
among  the  Christians ; "  and  which,  I  beg  the  reader  to 
observe,  is  placed,  in  exact  chronological  accordance  with 
our  incense- vision,  between  the  epoch  of  Theodosius^ 
death  J  A.  D.  395  with  which  epoch,  as  I  suppose,  the 
seventh  Apocaljrptic  Seal  opened,  and  that  of  the  Gothic 
revolt  and  first  irruptions  A.  D.  395,  396,  the  fulfilment, 
I  fnrther  conceive,  of  the  immediately-following  earth- 
quake, lightnings,  &c.  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision.' — 
Nor,  I  am  persuaded,  will  he  who  candidly  consults  the 
most  authentic  memorials  of  the  times  ^  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  whether  as  regards  the  main  fact  asserted  of 
saint  and  martyr-worship  having  now  come  in,  (even  as 
of  beings  who  both  chiefly  exercised  the  intercessorial 
office  between  man  and  God,  and  constituted  moreover 
God's  chief  executive  to  favor  the  supplicants  ad- 
dressing them,^}  or  as  regards  the  relics   and   images 

»  ▼.  134.  •  Ch.  xxviii. 

'  I  would  strongly  recommend  Uie  reader,  who  wishes  thus  to  form  his  own 
judgment  on  the  subject,  to  retd  Dr.  GiUy's  very  interesting,  picturesque,  and 
instructive  Volume,  entitled  Vigikmtiut  and  his  Timet:  a  Volume  in  which 
certain  illustrative  documents  of  this  nature  are  embodied :  and  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  prevalent  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  as  truly  as  strikingly  set  forth. 

*  See  generally  Dr.  GiUy's  Chapter  on  Paulinus ;  (Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola, 
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through   which  that  worship  was  paid,^  the  ^ctitious 

atid  "  the  delight  of  hia  age/'  at  he  was  called  ^)  and  particularly  the  specimens 
inserted  by  him  of  the  many  natalitial  odes  addressed  by  Paulinus  to  St.  Felix, 
his  avowed  patron  utint,  and  the  (hminadiits  of  the  church  and  monastery  built 
by  the  former  to  him.  The  following  from  the  first,  second,  and  eighth  odes,  and 
of  the  dates  A.  D.  393,  394,  400,  are  fair  samples,  and  sufficiently  illustrative. 

1.  Vectus  in  eethereum  sine  sanguine  Martyr  honorem, 
O  pater,  O  domine,  indignis  licet  annue  servis.  .  .  . 
Seu  placeat  telluris  iter,  comes  aggere  tuto 

Esto  tuis ;  seu  magna  tui  fiducia  longo 

Suadeat  ire  mari,  da  currere  mollibus  undis :  &c. 

2.  Et  maria  intravi  duce  te,  quia  cura  pericU 
Cessit  amore  tui.  .  .  . 

Semper  eo  et  terris  te  propter  tutus,  et  undis, 
8.  Sancte,  precor,  succurre  tuo ;  scio  proximus  adstas, 
Et  de  contigu4  missis  hunc  auribus  aede 
Audisti  Felix  fletum  infelicis  alumni. 
And  the  same  in  prose  as  poetry.    Indeed  the  worship  of  St.  Felix  was  a  mat- 
ter of  all  earnestness  with  him,  the  very  business  of  his  life.    So  that  the  Ro- 
manists (Baronius  and  others)  may  well  cite  Paulinus  as  an  authority  for  saint- 
worship.     (Gilly,  p.  80.) 

Pope  Damtuutf  who  died  A.  D.  384,  had  however  preceded  Paulinut  in  this 
Invocation  of  St.  Felix.  In  the  B.  P.  M.  xxvii.  84,  among  some  of  his  Carmina^ 
I  find  the  following. 

De  Sancto  Felice. 
Corpore,  mente,  animo,  pariter  de  nomine  felix. 
Sanctorum  in  numero  Christi  sacrate  triumphis. 
Qui  ad  te  sollidti  venientibus  omnia  pnestas. 
Nee  quendam  pateris  tristem  repedare  viantem^ 
Te  duce  servatus,  mortis  qu5d  vincula  rupi, 
Versibus  his  Damasus  supplex  tibi  vota  rependa. 
And  I  must  add  in  the  same  category  the  well-known  name  also  of  Sulpitit$s 
Severut.    In  his  Epist.  2,  after  speaking  of  the  death  of  Martin  of  Tours,  he 
thus  refers  to  the  departed  monk  as  his  ever-present  guardian,  intercessor,  and 
hope.    "  Non  deerit  nobis  ille ;  non,  non  deerit.    Intererit  de  se  sermocinanti- 
bus,  adstabit  orantibus ;  quod  que  jam  hodi^  pnestare  dignatus  est,  videndum 
se  in  glorii  su4  saepe  praebebit,  et  assidu4  benedictione  nos  proteget.      Spes 
superest  ilia  sola,  ilia  postftma,  ut  quod  per  nos  obtinere  non  possumiy,  pro 
nobis  orante  Martino  mereamur."     B.  P.  M.  vi.  356.    Also  £p.  3 ;  "  Illinc  (from 
Abraham's  bosom)  nos,  ut  spero,  custodiens,  me  heec  scribentem  respidt,  te  le- 
gentem."     lb.  357. — So  too  Gregory  Nysten  of  Meletius,  "  Intercedit  pro  no- 
bis et  pdpuli  erratis ; "    A.  D.  381  :    and   Synesius,   (Bishop  of   Ptolemais    in 
Libya,  A.  D.  410,)  in  his  Hymns ;  B.  P.  M.  vi.  157  ;  &c. 

'  Saints'  relics  were  so  in  demand  that  monks  hawked  them  for  gain.  August, 
Oper.  Monach.  36.  Hence  the  saint^worshippers  were  called  cinerarii  by  Vigi- 
lantius  and  ethers.  Of  course  what  were  minti  bones,  what  those  of  persons 
less  holy,  was  often  doubtful.  In  one  case  Martin  extorted,  it  is  said,  a  coiifession 
from  the  demon,  that  the  bones  adored  were  those  of  an  executed  madefactor,  not 
a  saint.  See  Gilly  53,  146,  210  ;  and  compare  Mosheim  iv.  2. 4.  5. — Pompous 
translations  of  the  bodies  or  bones  of  supposed  saints  formed  another  visible  va- 
riety in  the  actings  of  the  same  superstition  at  this  time.  "We  have  Gregory 
Nyssen's  funeral  oration  on  the  translation  of  Meletius'  body  to  Antioch.  ("  ec- 
clesiam  vectus  ad  suaro,  thesaurus  ingens,**)  A.  D.  381.  Jerome,  in  his  Book 
against  Vigilantius,  alludes  to  the  more  celebrated  transfer  of  Samuel's  bones  to 
Constantinople,  A.  D.  406,  by  the  Emp.  Arcadius.  "  Episcopi  cineres  in  serico 
et  vase  aureo  portaverunt :  omnium  ecclesiarum  populi  occurrerunt  Sanctis  re- 
liquiis,  tantA  tetitiA  &c."  And  in  416  followed  that  of  St.  Stephen  s  to  Africa. 
Pictures  of  saints  too  were  now  introduccii.     Paulinus  introduced  thorn  at 
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miracles  that  supported  it,^  or  the  pilgrimages  and  the 
revellings  with  which  it  was  accompanied,^ — I  say  in 
respect  of  all  these  points  the  candid  investigator  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Gibbon's 
historic  sketch  is  here,  as  usual,  literally  correct.  It 
was  not  a  mere  few  of  the  population,  or  simply  the  lower 
and  less  instructed,  that  thus  deserted  Christ  Jesus,  the 
one  only  appointed  Mediator  between  Grod  and  man,  for 
other  and  imaginary  mediators  and  intercessors.  The 
highest  and  most  influential  of  their  bishops  and  doc- 
tors. Pope  Damasus,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Paulinus,  Sul- 
pitius,^  (may  I  not  add  Jerome?)  these  led,  and  the 
multitudes  followed.^    And  when  (not  to  speak  of  cer- 

Nola ;  Sulpitius  at  Primuliac ;  these  latter  being  pictures  of  St.  Martin  and 
Paulinus.  Gilly  52, 86. — A  picture  of  Christ  was  destroyed  in  a  church  by  their 
cotemporaiy  Epiphanius ;  as  tending  to  idolatry. 

^  See  GiUy,  p.  187,  for  specimens  of  the  reported  mirades  of  St.  Fdix :  also 
p.  443.  See  too,  p.  62,  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which,  among  the  three 
crosses  found  buried  in  the  earth  of  Mount  Calvary,  the  true  one  was  discovered 
to  Helena,  by  the  miracle  of  its  raising  a  dead  man  to  life. 

'  In  the  year  395,  the  year  when  Vigilantius  visited  Paulinus  at  Nola,  there 
was  a  grand  feast  in  honour  of  St.  Felix.  "  The  people,"  says  Paulinus,.  "  as- 
sembled in  such  crowds  that  there  was  no  counting  them.  It  was  a  dense  mul- 
titude, urged  on  by  one  vow  and  object.  Lucania,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Campania, 
Latium,  poured  in  their  population :  worshippers  came  from  Capua»  Naples,  and 
even  Rome.  You  might  suppose  it  was  Rome  itself  rising  before  you,  not  Nola.*' 
Then,  on  the  manner  of  keeping  the  feast ;  "Oh  that  they  would  offer  up  their 
vows  of  joy  vnth  more  sobriety ;  that  they  would  not  be  quaffing  wine  vdthin  the 
sacred  precincts.  Yet  some  allowance  must  be  made.  Simple  piety  fancies  that 
the  saints  will  be  pleased  with  the  offerings  of  fragrant  wine  poured  on  their 
tombs,"  &c.  Gilly,  p.  216.— See  too  Augustine's  Ep.  22,  29,  written  A.  D.  392, 
395,4lescribing  and  denouncing  the  excesses.  • 

I  add  an  earlier  example  from  Gregory  Nyssen's  life  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
a  celebrated  bishop  of  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  **  When  Gregory  per- 
ceived that  the  ignorant  multitude  persisted  in  their  idolatry  on  account  of  the 
pleasures  and  sensual  gratifications  (corporeas  delectationes  et  voluptates]  which 
they  enjoyed  at  the  Pagan  festivals,  he  granted  them  permission  to  indulge 
themselves  in  the  like  pleasures,  in  celebrating  the  memory  of  the  hdy  martyrs ; 
hoping  that  in  process  of  time  they  would  return  of  their  own  accord  to  a  more 
virtuous  and  regular  course  of  life." — I  quote  from  Mosh.  ii.  2.4.2;  who  adds  that 
by  this  permission,  as  it  appears  from  the  context,  Gregory  allowed  the  Christians 
to  dance,  sport,  and  feast  at  the  tombs  of  Martyrs ;  and  to  do  every  thing  at  their 
festivals  which  the  Pageau  were  accustomed  to  do  in  their  temples,  during  the 
festivals  in  honour  of  their  gods. — ^The  same  policy  was  pursued  afterwards  by  Pope 
Gregory  I ;  and  it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  missions  of  the  Romish  church  in  Japan, 
China,  India,  &c,  even  to  the  present  time.  See  of  late  years  the  Abb€  Dubois' 
work  on  the  Indian  Mission. 

The  Rev.  H.  Wilberforce,  in  his  late  Prixe  Essay,  (p.  2)  alludes  to  Gregory's 
success  in  the  conversion  of  the  Pagans  of  his  diocese  to  Christianity.  The  above 
extract  vrill  show  that  his  example  is  not  exactly  one  to  be  either  admired  or 
followed. 

*  Seethe  Notes  p.  309.  *  Compare  Mosheim  v.  2.  3.  2. 
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tain  discerning  and  scriptural  Christians,  of  whom  more 
presently,)  alike  the  Manichaean  heretic,  and  the  Pagan 
sophist,  (of  which  latter  class  still  a  few  remained,)  objec- 
ted and  ridiculed  the  heathenish  character  of  the  new  wor- 
ship,— when  Eunapius  the  Pagan  exclaimed  in  A.D.  396, 
*'  These  are  the  gods  the  earth  now-a-days  brings  forth, 
— these,  the  intercessors  with  the  gods, — men  called  mar- 
tyrs ;  before  whose  bones  and  skulls,  pickled  and  salted, 
the  monks  kneel,  and  lay  prostrate,  covered  with  filth 
and  dust,*'^ — and  the  Manichaean  Faustus,  A.  D.  400, 
*'  You  have  but  exchanged  the  old  idols  for  martyrs, 
and  offer  to  the  latter  the  same  prayers  as  once  to  the 
former,"* — what  was  the  defence  put  forth  for  the 
Church  by  its  chief  and  most  influential  champions,  such 
as  the  monk  St.  Jerome  ?^  He  did  but,  while  most  loudly 
disclaiming  the  charge  of  idolatry ^  both  admit,  and  in- 
deed contend  for,  just  such  a  veneration  and  view  of  dead 
saints  and  martyrs,  as  was  essentially  anti-christian.  For 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  two  treatises,  in  answer  to 
the  charge  of  saint- worship  and  martyr-worship, — while 
not  one  word  was  said  about  Christ's  being  our  great 
mediator  and  high  priest^  not  one  word  expressive  of 
jealousy  for  his  honour,  or  to  show  that  He  was  not  to 
be  superseded  in  the  office,^ — the  whole  strength  of  this 
church-advocate*s  oratory  was  expended  in  magnifying  the 
dead  saints  and  martyrs  in  question  :  asserting,  as  he 
did,  their  ubiquity,*  influence  with  God,^  and  power  to 

^  Lardner,  viii.  66.    The  year  396  ia  hia  date  of  the  Livea  of  the  Sophiats^ 
whence  the  extract  ia  borrowed. — Similarly  vnrote  Maximua  the  Grammarian  of 
the  saint-worship  prevalent,  A.  D.  390.    See  Augustine,  Epist.  zri.  Vol.  ii. 
'  "  Vertitia  idola  in  martyrea quos  votis  similibus  colitis."^ 

'  Both  Jerome's  Letter  and  Treatise  against  Vigilantius,  the  one  of  the  date 
AJ>.  404,  the  other  406,  are  given  in  full  by  Dr.  GiUy  in  chapters  xvii  and  xviii. 

^  I  pray  the  reader  to  mark  this.  The  contrast  with  Augtutine,  when  speak- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  aa  will  soon  appear,  is  most  striking. 

'*  "  Do  you  put  them  in  bonds  7  '*  saya  he  to  Vigilantius,  in  reply  to  his  asser- 
tion that  they  had  a  fixed  place  appointed  them.  "  Are  they  not  with  the  Lord, 
of  whom  it  is  written.  They  f^ow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth  ?  If  the 
Lamb  ia  everywhere,  they  who  are  vnth  the  Lamb  must  be  believed  to  be  every- 
where. And  since  the  devil  and  his  angels  vt;ander  over  the  whole  world,  shall 
martyrs  be  cooped  up  ? "  GiUy,  p.  398. 

'  Moses,  he  argues,  obtained  pardon  for  600,000  men,  while  alive ;  and  Stephen 
besought  forgiveness  for  his  persecutors.  After  being  with  the  Lord,  shall  they 
less  prevail  7 
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hear  and  answer  suppliants,  even  to  the  extent  of  miracle- 
working  in  their  behalf ;'  as  also  to  punish  neglectorSi 
and  torture  demons.*  In  short  he  asserted  a  relation 
between  men  and  them  which,  if  not  that  of  worshippers 
and  the  worshipped,  was  yet  that  of  clients  and  patrons  f 
— patrons  invested  with  the  chief  intercessory  and  me- 
diatorial, as  well  as  chief  ministering  functions,  between 
God  and  man.  A  view  this  which  could  not  but  involve 
practically  the  supercession  of  Christ,  in  his  character  of 
the  one  Mediator,  to  whom  was  given  all  power  for  the 
help  of  his  saints,  alike  in  heaven  and  earth  :— as  well 
as  in  that  also  (which  could  not  be  separated  from  the 
former,  and  was  equally  noted  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,) 
of  the  propitiatortf  meritorious  sacrifice ;  whereby  alone 
sinful  man's  incense-offering  could  be  purified,  and  made 
acceptable  before  God. — ^I  say  which  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated. For  how  was  Christ  a  prevailing  Advocate  with 
the  Father,  except  as  being  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous^ 
who  had  made  atonement  for  our  sins  ?  ^  And  how, 
in  the  counter-system,  could  departed  saints  be  supposed 
successful  mediators^  except  as  having  a  stock  of  merits 
sufficient  to  propitiate  God  ?  *     Besides   which,   human 


*  "  Answer  me  Uiis,  How  n  there  such  efficacy  of  rigns  and  miridet  in  this 
most  worthless  dust  and  ashes  T  "  &c.  Gilly.  p.  408. 

'  "  The  unclean  spirit  which  compels  you  to  write  these  things,  has  often  heen 
racked  by  this  trsshy  dust^ — I  give  you  my  advice :  enter  the  charefaes  of  the 
martyrs :  and  you  wUl  then  be  burnt  with  invisible  flames,  and  conlass  what  you 
now  deny."     lb.  409. 

'  I  add  an  illustration  fh>m  Pnidentius,  Tltpi  trw^camw.  Hymn  8:  written 
about  A.D.  405,  with  the  precise  tiUe  of  patrons  given  to  the  saints ;  in  which, 
however,  CAmf  is  just  mentioned,  though  not  as  the  intereeuor: — indeed  dis- 
tinctly as  not  one  to  be  addressed  by  sinners*    (Lardner,  v.  5.) 

Indignus,  agnosco  et  scio. 
Quern  Christus  ipse  ezaudiat ; 
Sed  per  patroma  mariyret 
Potest  medelam  consequi. 
*  1  Joh.  ii.  1.    Compare  Is.  liii.  11,  12. 
•  So  PauUnus,  of  St.  FeUx  (GiUy,  63) : 
Sancta  sub  setemis  altaribus  ossa  quiescunt ; 
Ut  dum  casta  pio  referantur  muneim  Christo, 
Divinis  sacris  animK  jungantur  odores. 
Or,  as  the  French  translators ; 

J>s  OS  sont  enfermte  sous  Tendos  de  Tautd ; 
Ou,  quand  s'ofi^  au  Seigneur  I'holocauste  immortet,. 
L*odeur  de  m€$  tfortus,  en  tous  lieuz  reverb, 
Se  joint  au  doux  parfum  des  offrandes  sacr^. 
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merit  was  now  needed,  such  as  might  propitiate  the  saints ; 
(for  an  anti-christian  system  of  merit  like  this,  once  begun, 
knew  no  ending  ;)  especially  of  ritual  devotion  (or  rather 
rioting)  ^  at  their  tombs,  and  of  church-gifts  and  alms- 
deeds.^  So  that  it  was  all  strange Jire  now  with  the  of- 
ferings. God's  own  ashes  of  the  altar-jire^  as  well  as  God*s 
own  High  Priest^  were,  according  to  the  Apocalyptic 
figuration,  forsaken  by  the  mass  in  Roman  Christendom. 
Oh  1  sad  apostacy  of  the  Church  from  that  which  was 
its  proper  and  glorious  office,  (I  mean  the  directing 
each  sinner  s  soul  to  personal  communion  with  Christ 
as  its  Mediator,  atonement,  and  Saviour,)  into  a  system 
whereby  it  became  more  and  more  the  instrument  of  in^ 
terpasing  each  sacred  thing  between  Christ  and  the  soul ; 
—whether the  sacraments,^  or  church-ritual,  or  tradition; 
or  the  dead  saints,  or  the  living  priests ! — Surely !  had  but 
God's  holy  written  word,  construed  in  the  simple  un- 
perverted  sense ,^  been  taken  for  its  guide  and  rule, 
neither  example,  nor  church  authority,^  nor  traditional 
observances,^  would  have  availed  so  to  lead  it  wrong.  No 
doubt  the  seeds  of  martyr- worship  were  early  sown. 
They  were  sown  as  innocently  as  unconsciously.  What 
more  allowable,  as  well  as  natural,  than  that  when  the 
early  martyrs  fell  under  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  their 
remains  should  be  regarded  as  precious,  and  their  re- 
membrance be  kept  up  annually,  on  the  returns  of  those 
their  birthdays  into  eternal  life  ?  '     Again^  what  more 

^  See  Note  *  p.  310 ;  and  especially  Aug;u9tine'8  Ep.  29,  there  referred  to. 

'  Without  alms-deedi,  says  Chrysostom,  how  can  the  incense  be  accepted  ? 
'  See  the  first  section  of  my  chapter  on  the  Sealing  Vision. 

*  See,  for  an  example  of  the  perversions  of  Scripture  by  Jerome,  that  which 
has  been  already  noted,  of  the  Apocalyptic  passage  about  the  144,000  that  follow 
the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.  In  its  true  meaning  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
I  doubt  not,  that  it  has  no  reference  whatsoever  to  dcaid  saints  after  death,  but 
to  saints  while  still  living.  But  Jerome  held  the  falsitasditpefuativa,  spoken  of 
p.  265.  suprl^    See  for  specimens  GiUy,  199,  267. 

^  Jerome  uiges  this :  "  Was  the  Emperor  Constantine  guilty,  and  the  Emperor 
Arcadius,  and  all  the  bishops  sacrilegians  and  fools,  who  carried  the  ashes  in  silk 
and  in  a  golden  vessel  ?  Does  the  Bishop  of  Rome  act  amiss,  &c,  and  the  Bishops 
of  the  whole  world."  &c.  *  This  consideration  hampered  even  Augustine. 

'  Even  as  early  as  Ignatiwi'  raartydom  we  see  the  tendency  in  Christians  to 
an  undue  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  relics.  "  Parts  of  his  holy  remains/' 
it  is  said  in  the  Acts  of  his  Martyrdom,  ch.  13  ad  fin.  "were  taken  to  Antioch, 
and  laid  up  in  linen,  a  treasure  patt  price  to  the  Church  :  Oiieavpos  artfiifros,  (nro 
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innocent,  as  well  as  natural,  than  the  solemn  commem- 
orative services  at  their  tombs  ;  ^  and  then  the  inqui- 
sitive searchings  into  what  their  state  in  the  world  of 
spirits  ;  and  then  the  persuasion  that  they  were  still 
living  and  conscious,  and  with  the  same  interest  about 
surviving  Christian  friends,  which  ere  while  on  earth 
prompted  them  to  intercessory  prayer  ?^  Once  more  what 
more  natural  (but  ah  !  here  began  the  danger  of  spec- 
ulating on  things  secret,  here  the  trenching  on  the  great 
Mediator*s  office)  than  the  speaking  to  and  asking  their 
prayers  ?  Alas !  nature's  was  no  safe  guiding.  What  said 
the  Scripture  ?  Was  it  not  just  such  a  stealthy  develop- 
ment from  earliest  beginnings  that  had  been  predicted 
of  the  great  apostacy?  '*  The  mysttry  of  iniquity,"  said 
St.  Paul,  •*  doth  even  now  work."  *  And  were  not  omi- 
nous words  spoken  in  Scripture  about  the  worship  of 
daemons ^  or  deified  dead  men,  as  one  marked  feature  of 
the  unfolded  apostacy?^ — As  it  was,  and  these  holy 
warnings  being  neglected,  other  and  human  checks  to  the 
mere  grosser  excesses  of  the  incoming  superstition  were 
vain.  Nay,  even  the  graver  check  of  the  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  which  forbad  the  worship  ofangtU^ 
was  altogether  ineffectual :  — those  the  people  invoked  as 

So  too  in  a  very  iUuitmtive  pasaige  in  the  Acta  of  Polycarp't  mvtydom, 
ch.  18 ;  'H/M'f  Tt  artXofMMi  ra  rtfumrtpa  XiBmtf  ToAvr«X«r,  irai  lomifutr^pa  hw9p 
Xpveiw  or»  airr«  wrff0«/iif3a  dvscoi  oiroxirdkn'  fpt'  wBa,  ds  Iwa/rov,  i^futf  ovifttyofAM' 
wots'  tr  arxaAAioo-ffi  km  x<^'ap<{«  6  Kvpios  tvirf  Acur  npf  tb  fiaprvptB  atrrs  4A*f)ar 
yw^\Mt»,  CIS  Tc  n|y  rwp  i^XtiKormw  funn/itiP^  icai  rwy  iitWorrwp  curKf^Of  t«  kcu  erot^ 
fMaru»»  In  ch.  17  the  Numtive  speaks  of  holding  feUowship  with  his  holy  flesh, 
«0<r»n|^ai  r^  ipftm  wna  vapKuo^,  Yet  not  in  the  way  of  warship,  it  is  said,  but 
commemoration.    Tarop  fuy  (Xpiror)  wpoaKvw^up,  tbs  Sc  iuiprvp€a  arfowmiup, 

>  So  Cyprian  £p.  xxxix ;  "  Palmas  Domini  et  coronas  illustri  passione  merae- 
funt.  Sacriflcium  pro  eis  semper  oflerimus,  quoties  martyrum  passiones  et  dies 
anniversarii  commemoratione  celebramus."    Also  £p.  xii. 

'  So  Gregory  Nazianzen,  on  Basil's  death  a.o.  378  :  "  Nunc  ille  quidem  in 
ccelis  est :  iUic^  ut  opinor,  sacrificia  pro  nobis  offert,  ac  pro  populo  preces  fun- 
dit :  neque  enim  ita  nos  relinquerit  ut  pronus  reliquerit."  I  quote  from  Baro- 
nius  iv.  387. 

'  It  was  not  the  gospel-doctrine  and  church  that  was  to  be  a  thing  of  devehpe- 
ment,  so  as  some  would  now  have  it  in  Rome  and  at  Oxford ;  but  the  apostacff, 

^  Apoc.  ix.  20 ;  "  They  repented  not  of  loorshipping  demons : " — in  which 
clause  the  word  dtgmans  will  be  amply  discussed,  and  the  sense  here  given  justi- 
fied, when  we  come  to  the  passage.  See  the  Puier  1  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
Vol.  II. 

'  Canon  35  :  b  Sec  XptruufBS  fyKaraAciTf iv  np  cJutXiftf-iar  tb  9e0,  icai  awitwai, 
«a<  ayy^XBS  owofialtuf,  km  vwa^tis  iroicir.     This  Council  was  held  A.D.  372. 
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intercessors,  being  departed  saints ,  not  angels .  And  lierein 
indeed  appeared  the  master-hand  of  Him  that  was  from 
the  first  ever  directing  the  course  of  man's  corruption, 
though  under  a  Christian  profession,  into  the  great  Apos- 
tacy.  The  angels^  having  nothing  material  about  them, 
could  not  be  so  well  visibly  connected  with  certain  par- 
ticular ecclesiastical  localities,^  as  the  dead  saints ^  whose 
bodies  must  needs  have  each  their  own  place  of  sepul- 
ture ;  nor  consequently  so  associated  with  the  priestly 
functionaries  of  the  martyrium^  or  church  built  over  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  latter  case,  and  supposing  the 
saint  to  be  the  effectual  intercessor  with  God,  who  so 
effectual  a  helper  to  the  saint's  favour  as  the  priest  that 
watched  the  saint's  relics?  Hence  a  copartnership  in  the 
anti-christianism  of  the  apostacy,  as  now  unfolded  at  the 
closing  in  of  the  fourth  century ;  a  copartnership  between 
the  visible  world  and  the  invisible,  the  earthly  priest,  and 
the  heavenly  martyr.  So  that  indeed  the  priests  came 
even  thus  early,  as  well  as  the  departed  saints,  to  be 
viewed  as  and  entitled  mediators?  And  hence  too,  more 
and  more,  a  superstitious  awe  among  the  people  of  the 
clerical  body  ;  and  a  regard  to  them  and  to  the  monks, 
not  only  as  the  specially  holy  and  elect,''  but  as  those 
who  had  the  dispensing  of  the  favor  and  the  wrath  of 
heaven.^  Not  to  add,  what  could  not  but  follow  also, 
an  awiVil  increase  of  pride  and  vanity  among  the  clerics;^ 

*  It  will  be  observed  m  regard  of  the  angel-worship  forbidden  in  the  Laodicean 
Council,  that  Christians  ^  the  churches  for  it. 

'  fitffirai ;  a  term  used  not  infrequently  by  the  Greek  fktheis  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourth  century. 

'  So  Paulinus  called  his  monastic  associates  ** fratemitaiem  electorum  Dei : " 
and  Jerome,  comparing  his  own  monastics  at  Bethlehem,  and  their  poverty, 
&sts,  and  self-mortifying  austerities,  intimates  even  to  Paulinus  that  these  only, 
and  such  as  these,  were  the  elect ;  saying,  "  Many  are  called,  but  few  chosen.'* 
Gilly,  175,248. 

Compare  Qod't  definition  of  the  elect,  as  the  chosen,  quiekenedf  tUuminated  by 
divine  grace.  See  pp.  244, 278.  Also  observe  how  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
tfiese  very  doctors, — ^however  otherwise  erring, — did  thus  confess  that  the  evi- 
dence of  being  made  holy,  elect,  and  faithful  simply  through  the  baptismal  rite, 
was  insufficient  and  untrue. 

*  The  Emperor  Theodosius  II,  when  excommunicated  by  a  monk,  for  refusing 
him  a  favour,  daied  not  taste  a  morsel  tiU  the  excommunication  was  removed. 
Milner,  Cent.  v.  Ch.  xii. 

»  Gilly  (p.  23),  in  his  sketch  of  Martin  of  Tours,  mentions  how  in  presence  of 
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of  pride  altogether  the  most  contrary  to  their  Master  s 
spirit,  and  their  Master's  charge. 

So  had  the  il/70«^^ry  advanced,  just  as  pre-intimated  in 
the  vision  before  us,  yet  another  and  a  mighty  step  in  its 
ani'Khristian  course.  And  here  let  the  reader  again  ^ 
stop  and  think  whether  he  can  imagine  to  himself  an  em- 
blematic vision  that  could  more  exactly  suggest  by  allusive 
^o;}^rtf^Uhe  characteristic  error  of  the  time,  as  well  as  more 
truly  the  contrasted  faith  of  the  saints,  than  this  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Point  by  point  the  parallelism  might  be 
drawn  out  by  us,  just  as  before.^  But  indeed  Gibbon 
has  saved  us  the  task.  It  needs  but  to  put  his  picture 
of  the  professing  worlds  worship  at  this  epoch,  and  the 
Apocalyptic  of  the  saint's  worship,  side  by  side,  to  be 
struck  with  the  perfectness  of  the  contrast. — So  the  error 
was  now  established :  and,  like  the  former,  it  was  abid- 
ing.^— ^Well  then  might  the  prophecy  speak  henceforward 
of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roman  professing 
Christendom  under  the  same  title  as  of  its  heathen  popu- 
lation previously ;  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  "  For 
Heathenism  had  indeed  now  joined  with  Judaism,  by 
its  idolatry^  as  before  by  its  philosophy  ^^  in  corrupting  the 
Christianity  that  had  overthrown  it.  Alike  the  infidel 
Gibbon  and  the  Christian  Bishop  Van  Mildert  speak  of 
heathenism  as  revived  in  the  empire.  To  use  the  words  of 
Coleridge ;  ' '  The  pastors  of  the  church  had  gradually 
changed  the  life  and  light  of  the  gospel  into  the  very  su- 
perstitions they  were  commissioned  to  disperse ;  and  thus 
paganized  Christianity  in  order  to  christen  Paganism/^ 

But  all  had  not  thus  become  blinded  to,  and  forsaken, 
their  only  true  and  divine  High  Priest  and  Intercessor. 
Far  from  it.     "  There  was  given  to  the  Angel  much 

the  Emperor  Maximus,  he  pasaed  his  drinking  cup  to  a  Presbyter  before  handing 
it  to  the  Emperor :  so  marlcing  that  church  officen  ought  to  take  precedence  of 
all  secular  dignitaries.  So  the  Romish  Editor  of  Sulpicius'  Life  of  the  Saint ; 
Dignitas  sae«rdotaUs  regia  dignior." — ^See  too  in  Sulpicius'  Dialogue  i.  14,  a 
lively  sketch  in  detail  of  the  fooUsh  yanity  and  pride  of  the  Gallic  clergy  gene- 
ndly : — a  sketch  that  might  perhaps  apply  to  other  and  later  ages  also. 

>  pp.  258,  287.    '  See  p.  243  and  seq.    *  See  p.  258.    ^  See  p.  267  supii. 

*  Quoted  by  Gilly,  p.  269. 
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incense,  that  be  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  ^//  the 
saints  upon  the  golden  altar  before  the  throne."  So  the 
prefiguration.  And  does  not  history  verify  this  its  direct 
picture,  as  well  as  its  allusion  ?  ''  Whom  shall  I  look 
to  as  my  Mediator,"  said  Augustine,  A.D.  400,  just  when 
all  this  forsaking  of  Christ  was  manifested  at  Rome  and 
Nola,  at  Primuliac  and  Bethlehem ; ''  Whom  shall  I  look 
to  as  my  Mediator?  Shall  I  go  to  Angels?  Many  have 
tried  this,  and  deserved  to  be  the  sport  of  the  illusions 
that  they  loved.  A  mediator  between  God  and  man 
must  have  the  nature  of  both.  The  true  Mediator, 
whom  in  thy  secret  mercy  thou  hast  shewn  to  the  humble^^ 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  hath  appeared  a  Mediator  between 
mortal  sinners  and  the  immortal  Holy  One  ;  that  by  his 
divine  righteousness  he  might  justify  the  ungodly.  He 
was  shown  to  ancient  saints  that  they  might  be  saved  by 
faith  in  his  fiiture  sufferings,  and  we  by  faith  in  the  same 
sufferings  already  past.^  How  hast  thou  loved  us,  O 
Father,  delivering  up  thy  Son  for  us  :  for  whom  he,  our 
priest  and  sacrifice,  was  subjected  to  death.  Well  may 
my  hope  be  strong  in  such  an  Intercessor."  ^ 

Yes  !  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  Augustine  was  not  alto- 
gether uninfected  with  the  prevalent  superstitions  about 
departed  saints :  for  he  credulously  believed  in  miracles 
wrought  by  their  relics  ;^  and  even  joined  in  the  established 
commemorative  services,  in  which  mention  was  made  of 
their  praying  for  the  living.^  Alike  his  humility  and  his 
charity  made  him  credulous.  The  living  authority  of  the 
Church,  the  opinions  and  practices  of  finends,  and  ritual- 
istic tradition  handed  down  even  from  men  like  Cyprian,^ 
so  far  swayed  him.  But  what  he  did  was  with  such 
views,  and  such  explanations  to  his  people  and  the  pub- 

<  The  mion  of  Christ  as  High  Priest  appeared  to  St  John  still  in  his  repre- 
ieniative  character;  representing  in  the  present  case  the  faithful  ones  of  the 
Augustinian  enu 

'  Observe  Augustine's  view  of  the  intent  of  the  Levitical  altar,  sacrifices, 
priest,  and  ritual ;— ^the  precise  symbols  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision. 
'  Confessions,  B.  x.  *  CD.  xxii.  8. 

*  Cyril  gives  us  the  prayer  then  offered  after  consecration  of  the  holy  commu- 
nion :  "  We  offer  these  sacrifices  in  memory  of  them  that  have  fallen  asleep,  that 
God  by  their  prayers  and  intercessions  may  receive  our  supplications." 
'  See  Cyprian,  quoted  before.  Note  ^  p.  314.    Also  p.  318.  Note  *. 
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lie,  as  showed  his  regard  to  Christ,  as  the  Christian's 
only  and  all  perfect  mediator,  to  be  just  as  clear,  direct, 
and  influential  as  our  own.  When  consulted  by  Pau- 
linus  on  the  state  of  the  departed  saints,  their  know- 
ledge, and  the  functions  they  might  exercise  in  behalf  of 
those  they  had  left  behind,  he  stated  explicitly  that  he 
did  not  believe  they  were  present  at  their  shrines,  or 
knew  what  passed  on  earth  at  the  time ;  excepting  only 
what  they  might  hear  from  other  soxils  more  recently 
departed  from  earth,  or  by  communication  from  God  : 
moreover,  as  to  miracles  said  to  be  done  by  them,  that 
these  might  probably  be  by  angelic  ministration,  even 
though  under  the  martyr  s  semblance.^  Between  which 
confessedly  doubtful  and  restricted  views,  as  to  the  saints 
knowing,  hearing,  and  acting,  and  the  views  of  Paulinus 
and  Jerome,  what  a  contrast  1  and  how  comparatively 
innocuous  in  such  case  the  belief  that  whilst  in  the  sepa- 
rate state  departed  saints  pray  for  men  ;  I  mean  innocu* 
ous  as  to  diverting  the  eye  from  Christ !  And  thus  when 
any  question  arose  about  the  mediator  and  High  Priest 
that  was  to  make  man's  offerings  acceptable  to  God,  we 
have  seen  how  clear  he  was,  and  how  strong.  In  his 
sermons  on  the  saints'  commemorations  he  still  as  ex- 
pressly stated  the  same  opinion.'  In  his  answer  to  Faus- 
tus  the  Manicheean,  (while  allowing  much  evil  in  the  mat- 
ter that  the  Church  unwillingly  tolerated)^  he  added  with 

^  See  his  Treatise  De  CuHl  GerendA  pro  Mortuis :  from  which  Dr.  Gilly  has 
briefly  abstracted,  p.  87 — 90. 

'  Tom.  viii.  1625;  "  Non  martyribus  sacerdotes  offerant.  Absit.  Deo  ofifier- 
untur.*'  Again  1685  ;  "  Pro  martyribus  non  oratur :  tam  enim  perfect!  exierunt 
ut  non  sint  suscepti  nostri,  sed  advocati :  neque  hoc  in  te,  sed  in  iUo  cui  capiti 
perfecta  membra  coheserunt.  JUe  est  enim  vei^  advocatus  unt»»  qui  interpellat 
pro  nobis  sedens  ad  dextram  Patris." 

'  In  Faustum  B.  xx.  c.  21 ;  "  Aliud  est  quod  docemus,  aliud  quod  sustinemus  ; 
aliud  quod  prsecipere  jubemur,  aliud  quod  emendare  praedpimur,  et  donee  emen- 
demus  toleiare  compc^limur.'* 

In  his  Epistle  to  Januarius  he  says ;  "  I  cannot  approve  the  new  practices, 
neither  dare  I  censure  them  too  freely,  lest  I  should  give  offence.  But  it  grieves 
me  that  so  many  salutary  preeepit  of  Scripture  should  be  held  cheap,  while  our 
religion  aboimda  with  comnutndmenti  cfmen.  Therefore  as  to  all  those  customs 
which  are  not  contained  in  Scripture,  ordained  by  Councils,  or  sanctioned  by  the 
tradition  of  the  church,  they  ought  to  be  laid  aside.  They  burden  religion  with 
servile  usages  which  God  intend^  to  be  free.  However,  the  church,  surrounded 
as  she  is  with  chaff.and  tares,  may  endure  many  things ;  though  not  what  ia 
contrary  to  Christian  fiuth  and  practice."-— He  adds  that  the  votaries  of  super- 
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regard  to  the  honour  paid  by  him  to  departed  saints, 
that  it  was  but  of  the  same  nature  as  was  paid  to  them 
when  alive,  though  warmer  in  degree ;  ^  and  that  the 
saints  themselves  would  repudiate  any  higher  worship, 
as  more  hateful  to  them  than  even  drunkenness  itself  at 
their  feasts.^ — So  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  point, 
the  holy  Augustine  was  as  eminently  and  essentially 
christian, — as  eminently  with  the  eye  and  heart  directed 
to  Christ,  as  the  alone  Mediator,  propitiatory  sacrifice, 
and  High  Priest, — as  the  prevailing  system  was  emi- 
nently and  essentially  anti-christian.  It  was  a  subject 
indeed  he  delighted  to  dwell  on*'  And  he  declared  that 
whosoever  directed  men  to  another  mediator  would  be 
Antichrist.^ 

Nor  was  Augustine  as  yet  so  singular  in  his  views  and 
feelings.  ''  There  was  much  incense  given  to  the  Angel." 
Multitudes  doubtless  under  his  influence,  as  well  as 
others  elsewhere  under  other  teaching,  united  in  offer- 
ing the  incense  of  their  prayer  and  praise  simply  through 
the  mediation  and  pro]Mtiatory  atonement  of  Jesus.  May 
we  not  trust  that  the  promoters  of  the  Laodicean  Coun- 
cil, however  timid  and  partial,  in  their  restriction  of  the 
crying  evil,  were  yet  influenced  by  sincere  regard  to 
Christ  ?  Again  of  Jovinian  may  we  not  hope  the  same?^ 
Aye,  and  even  of  not  a  few  clouded  on  this  point,  and  su- 
perstitious? Most  of  all  we  must  note  ''the  Protestant 

stition  silenced  and  neutralized  the  efforts  of  true  reformers.  And  in  his  De 
Mor.  Cath.  Ecd.  i.  34 ;  "  Follow  not  the  crowds  of  the  unwary ;  who  in  their  very 
religion  are  superstitious,  so  as  to  forget  what  they  have  promised  to  God.  For 
I  know  that  there  are  many  adorers  (adoratores)  of  sepulchres  and  pictures  of 
saints,"  kc. 

^  "  Colimus  martyres  eo  cultu  dilectionis  et  societatis  quo  et  in  h&c  viti  co- 
luntur  sancti  homines  Dei ;  sed  iUos  tanto  devotius,  quanto  securius  post  cer- 
tamina  superata."    Contra  Faustum  xx.  21. 

'  lb.  just  as  in  a  passage  quoted  in  p.  318.  Note  '. 

'  So  again  CD.  viii.  "  Ad  conseouendam  vitam  beatam  non  tali  mediatore  in- 
digere  hominem  qualis  est  dsmon  (sc.  bonus),  sed  tali  qualis  estunus  Christus." 
And  so  again  in  the  vith  and  ixth  Books  of  the  Q.D.  copiously;  and  again, 
very  strikingly  and  beautifiilly,  in  the  CD.  x.  22,  24. 

*  So  Tom.  xii.  p.  93,  (on  1  John  ii.  1,  "  We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
&C,")  he  says ;  "  If  John  had  said,  *  If  any  man  sin  /  will  pray  for  him '  (as  Par- 
meniaQus  in  one  place  makes  the  Bishop  the  mediator  between  the  people  and 
God)  who  would  tolerate  it  of  faithfiil  Christians  ?  Who  not  view  him  rather  as 
AfUichritt  than  an  apoatle  T  "  "  Quis  sicut  apostolum  Christi,  et  non  sicut  anti> 
Christum  intueretur?"  •  Milner,  Cent.  v.  ch.  x. 
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of  his  age  "  Vigilantius  :^  one  that  was  more  proihiDent 
than  Augustine  himself  in  the  direct  act  of  protesting 
against  the  prevalent  superstitions ;  and  whom  we  may 
well  believe  with  Dr.  Gilly  to  have  done  this,  not  in  the 
mere  way  of  protesting  against  false  mediators,  but  as 
himself  seeing,  and  worshipping  through,  the  true  one.^ 
And  what  the  result  of  their  so  offering  ?  It  was  indi- 
cated in  the  vision.  The  Covenant-Angd  received  their 
offering:  ''  and  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came 

1  Gibbon  v.  126. 

*  VipkntxaB  was  so  remarkably  the  ProteiUmt  of  the  times  when  he  wrote,  that 
it  would  be  wrong  not  to  quote  what  is  recorded  by  a  bitter  enemy  concerning 
his  protestation. 

In  hii  Letter  then  to  Riparius,  Jerome  says  that  Vigilantius  called  those  who 
received  the  martyrs'  relics  cinder-gatherers  and  idoiatert  (cinenrios  et  idola- 
tras)  :  also  that  Vigilantius  abominated  the  vigils,  or  night-tcatchingi,  kept  by 
pilgrims  at  the  shrines  of  the  saints  on  their  festivals. 

In  his  Book  against  Vigilantius,  written  after  receiving  copies  of  his  writings, 
he  again  states  him  to  have  denied  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs  were  to  be 
venerated,  and  to  have  condemned  the  vigila.  Also  he  quotes  him  as  having 
vnitten  thus  :  "  What  need  is  there  for  you  vrith  so  much  respect  not  only  to 
honour,  but  even  to  adore,  and  in  your  adoration  to  kiss,  dust  folded  up  in  a  linen 
cloth  T  Under  the  pretext  of  religion  we  see  a  custom  introduced  into  the 
churches  which  approximates  to  the  rites  of  the  Gentiles,  viz.  the  lighting  of 
multitudes  of  tapers  even  when  the  sun  is  yet  shining.  And  every  where  men 
kiss  in  their  adontion  a  small  quantity  of  dust  folded  up  in  a  little  doth,  and 
deposited  in  a  little  vessel.  Men  of  this  stamp  give  great  honour  forsooth  to 
the  most  blessed  martyrs ;  thinking  with  a  few  insignificant  wax-tapers  to  glorify 
those  whom  the  Ljunb,  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  enlightens  with  aU 
the  brightness  of  his  migesty.** 

Again;  " The  souls  of  the  apostles  and  martyrs  have  settled  themselves  either 
in  Abraham's  bosom,  or  in  a  place  of  refreshment,  or  under  the  altar  of  God ; 
and  they  cannot  escape  from  their  tombs,  and  present  themselves  where  they 
please.*'  And ;  "  So  long  as  we  are  alive  we  can  mutually  pray  for  each  other ; 
but  after  we  are  dead  the  prayer  of  none  for  another  can  be  heard ;  especially 
since  the  martjrrs  pny  ineffectually  to  obtain  vengeance  for  the  shedding  of  their 
blood."  Again ;  "  Do  the  souls  of  martyrs  love  their  ashes,  and  hover  round 
them,  and  be  always  present,  lest  if  any  suppliant  should  perchance  happen  to 
draw  near,  they  could  not  hear  him  in  consequence  of  their  absence  ?  "  Finally, 
it  was  his  saying,  "  that  the  mincles  said  to  be  done  in  the  churches  of  the 
martyrs  were  profitable  for  the  misbelievers,  not  for  the/aUi^ul"  * 

Besides  which  Vigilantius  protested  against  the  system  of  celibacff  and  mona- 
ehism;  against  tht  former  by  asserting  that  it  led  to  incontinence  ;  against  the 
latter  by  saying,  "  If  all  should  shut  themselves  up,  and  live  in  solitude,  who  will 
serve  the  churches  T  Who  will  win  the  men  of  the  worid  T  Who  will  exhort  sin- 
ners to  virtue  T  "  Further,  he  deprecated  sending  money  to  the  monks  at  Je- 
rusalem, kc ;  deeming  it  better  to  attend  to  the  poor  of  his  own  neighbourhood. 

*  Dr.  GiUy  thinks  Vigilantius'  meaning  in  this  to  be,  that  when  true  faith  was 
in  the  heart,  the  internal  evidences  of  the  truth  were  sufficiently  convincing,  and 
there  was  no  need  of  a  show  of  miracles  {p.  443).  But  might  he  not  rather  mean 
that  it  famished  occasion  to  the  heathens  against  Christianity,  seeing  that  theiff 
could  not  but  see  the  falsehood  f  Just  such  was  the  case  of  SvnapiiM,  the  Pagan 
sophist  quoted,  p.  311  supriL. 
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with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up  (accepted) 
before  God  out  of  the  AngeFs  hand."  Yes  1  they  might, 
some  at  least,  like  Vigilantius/  be  cast  out  and  reviled  as 
heretics  *  by  their  fellow  men  :  but  they  were  accepted 
before  God. — But  on  the  rest,  on  the  earthly  ones,  the 
neglectors  of  Christ  the  Saviour,  judgment  must  follow. 
*'The  Angel  took  the  cen«er,  and  filled  it  with  fire  of 
the  altar,  and  castit  (the  fire)  upon  the  earth :  and  there 
were  vpicesr  dnd  thunderings,  and  lightnings,  and  an 
earthquake. — And  (then)  the  seven  angels  that  had  the 
seven  trumpets  prepared  themselves  to  sound." 

III.  Reserving  my  explanation  of  the  historical  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  earthquake  thunderings  and  lightnings^  here 
spoken  of,  to  the  next  chapter,,  let  me,  in  what  remains 
of  the  present,  add  a  few  observations  on  the  probably 
intended  significancy  of  the  trumpet-soundings  now  pre- 
paring; trumpet-soundings  under  which,  in  sevenfold 
succession,  the  judgments  foredoomed  were  about  to  be 
represented  to  the  Evangelist.  For,  since  we  are  told^ 
that  it  was  by  God's  qy^n  appointment  that  trumpets 
were  made  and  used  in  the  ancient  Israel,  as  also  that 
their  uses  were  all  expressly  defined  by  Him,  and  these 
uses  of  them  to  be  made  in  the  Jewish  temple,  by 
priests  that  "  stood  before  God,"^ — and  since  in  the  apo- 
calyptic visions  the  temple  was  similarly  the  locality  of  the 
trumpet-blasts,  and  the  trumpet-angels  similarly  desig- 
nated as  those  that  stood  before  God, — therefore  we  seem 
warranted  in  supposing  an  analogy  between  the  two 
cases  ;  and  that  a  significancy  attached  to  the  trumpets 
in  the  latter  case  not  dissimilar  from  what  attached  to 
them  in  the  former. 

Now  under  the  Levitical  law  the  uses  of  the  priestly 
trumpet  were  of  a  twofold  character.  1st,  and  as  regarded 
the  Israelites f  its  use  was  to  proclaim  to  them  the  epochs 
of  advancing  time, — the  sabbaths,  the  new  moons,  the  new 
years,  and  annual  or  other  festivals ;  on  these  summon- 


^  Vigilantius  is  still  in  the  Roman  list  of  heretics. 
*  Numb.  X.  I— 10.  «  Deut.  x,  8. 


vox-.  I. 
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ing  the  congregations  for  praise  and  prayer:  besides 
which  it  served  also,  whilst  they  sojourned  in  the  wilder- 
ness, to  proclaim  each  forward  movement  of  the  camp, 
and  thus  to  note  their  advancing  steps  towards  the  end  of 
their  pilgrimage.* — 2ndly,  during  war-time^  and  as  re- 
garded their  enemies^  its  use  was  to  proclaim  war  against 
those  enemies,  as  from  God  Himself:  the  trumpets  blown 
by  his  priests  against  them  being  a  declaration  that  the 
Lord  had  taken  up  Israel's  cause  as  his  own  cause,  and 
that  He  would  fight  for  Israel.^ 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  of  these  two  kinds  of  uses, 
we  may  apply  not  the  one  only,  but  both^  to  the  em- 
blematic trumpet-soundings  in  the  Apocalypse,  To  his 
own  Israel,  to  the  144,000, — emerged  indeed  out  of 
the  Egypt  of  Pagan  oppression,  but  having  still  the 
tribulation  and  long  pilgrimage  of  the  wilderness  to  pass 
through, — each  trumpet  ^angel's  sounding,  like  the  hour- 
strikings  on  a  chronometer,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
chronological  epoch  in  the  prophecy,  a  note  of  advance 
towards  the  consummation.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
chrono metrical  use  made  of  them  in  the  vision  of  chapter 
X :  in  which  the  light-bearing  Angel,  that  descended 
and  stood  with  his  feet  on  land  and  sea,  when  he 
would  distinguish  the  true  time  of  the  consummation 
from  the  wrong,  thus  expressed  his  meaning;  ''  He 
sware  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that," — 
not  in  the  days  of  the  sixth  Trumpet-angel,  under  which 
his  descent  took  place, — but  '^in  the  days  of  the  seventh^ 
the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished."  This,  I  say, 
was  one  thing  signified  to  St.  John  by  the  successive 
trumpet-soundings.  And  just  as  to  him  by  the  figurative 
trumpet-clangs,  so  to  the  saints  from  time  to  time  living, 
—in  so  far  as  understanding  might  be  given  them,— by 
the  voices  of  the  actual  events  prefigured,  as  one  and 
then  another,  they  pealed  upon  a  startled  world.' — Fur- 

*  See  besides  Numb.  x.  1 — 10,  already  referred  to,  Levit.  xxv,  9;  Ps.  Ixxxi. 
3  ;  &c.     Also  1  Cor.  xiv.  7,  8.  *  Jer.  li.  27  ;  Zeph.  i.  16,  &c. 

'  Isa.  xviii.  3 ;  "  When  Hebloweth  a  trumpet,  hear  ye." — So  Vitringa;  '*  Clan- 
gores  tubae,  qui  precedunt  Dei  judicia  in  Romanum  imperium,  significant  ilia 
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tber,  since  during  all  this  time  there  was  a  state  and  a 
people  in  open  opposition  to  the  truth  and  the  true 
Israel,  therefore  the  suceessiTe  trumpet-soundings  might 
be  considered,  also,  as  the  repeated  proclamations  of 
war  from  the  Lord  Himself  against  them.  Indeed  this 
is  the  meaning  most  prominently  marked  in  the  trum- 
pet-soundings of  the  Apocalypse ;  as  it  is  the  use  most 
frequent  of  the  figure  in  other  scriptures. — ^Let  me  just 
add  that,  supposing  the  trumpets  to  have  been  blown  in 
the  temple  of  vision,  like  those  in  the  ancient  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  "  over  the  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offer- 
ings*' on  the  great  altar,^  then  it  must  have  looked  like 
an  intimation  that  the  cause,  thus  espoused  by  God,  was 
espoused  as  the  cause  of  those  who  had  made  a  covenant 
with  Him  by  sacrifice ;  and  as  against  them  specially 
that  had  forsaken  that  holy  covenant. 

There  were  to  be  seven  Trumpets  sounded,  and  under 
the  seventh  Trumpet  seven  Vials  poured  out.  The 
numeral  resemblance  of  these  to  the  seven  Trumpet-blasts 
sounded  on  seven  successive  days  against  the  ancient 
Jericho  y  and  which  were  followed  on  the  seventh  day  by 
seven  compassings  of  its  wall,  till  on  the  last  the 
wall  fell  down,  and  entrance  was  given  to  Israel  into 
that  first  city  of  the  promised  Canaan,^-*-this  interesting 
resemblance,  I  say,  has  been  noted  by  Ambrose  Ansbert 
in  old  times,  and  in  modern  times  by  Vitringa,  and 
other  apocalyptic  commentators  after  him.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  some  power  were  marked  out  hereby  as  the 
New  Testament  Jericho ;  whose  domination  opposed, 
and  whose  overthrow  would  introduce,  the  saints'  enjoy- 

Dd  judieia  fore  notabilia,  magnum  in  mundo  edituni  esse  sonum,  omnium  susci- 
tatuim  attentionem,  et  per  universum  mundum  per  &mam  vulganda,  &c." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  most  eminent  historian  of 
the  times  we  speak  of,  adopts,  as  Mede  has  appositely  remarked,  the  very  same 
figure  of  trumpet-soundineM  to  mark  the  threatenings  of  war  (which  however  did 
not  then  fulfil  themselves)  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and 
Valens.  **  Hoc  tempore,  velui  per  universum  orbem  Romanum  bellicum  canentibut 
buceinis,  exdtse  gentes  saevissimae  limites  sibi  proximos  persultabant."  Lib. 
xxxvi.  4.  Tliis  was  with  reference  to  the  invasions  of  the  empire  by  tlie  Nor- 
thern barbarians,  364,  A.D.  But  it  was  not  yet  God's  time  for  his  trumpet's 
Sounding.    The  invasions  were  all  repulsed.    See  p.  228  suprii. 

>  Numb.  X.  10.  '  Joshua  vi.  3—16. 

Y  2 
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ment  of  the  heavenly  Canaan.  And  if  so,  what  power 
but  that  of  the  now  nearly  dominant  antichristian  apos- 
tacy? — It  is  observable,  and  perhaps  confirmatory  of 
this  view,  that  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacleSj  there  was  kept  up  a  constant  commemoration  of 
the  above-noted  manner  of  the  fall  of  the  ancient 
Jericho;  and  this  with  a  certain  reference  to  the fiduret 
in  the  ritual,  as  well  as  to  the  pctsL  On  seven  succes- 
sive days,  (according  to  the  divine  ordinance)  a  palm- 
bearing  procession,  with  trumpets  blowing,  were  then 
wont  to  visit  the  Temple ;  and,  on  the  last  of  the  seven, 
seven  times  to  compass  the  altar,  still  sounding  the 
trumpets,  and  chanting  Hosanna  !  ^  Now  as  the  cry  of 
Hosanna  was,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  suyplica- 
fory,  signifying  Save  Lord,  it  seemed  to  refer  to  some 
enemy  yet  to  be  conquered  by  Messiah  for  his  people, 
some  Jericho  yet  to  be  overthrown. — Many  a  time  must 
St.  John  himself  have  taken  part  in  this  ceremonial. 
And  thus  when  he  saw  prefigured  an  earthly  anti* 
christian  power  to  which  the  duration  meted  out  was 
that  of  the  seven  trumpet-soundings,  and  under  the 
seventh  trumpet  the  seven  vials  out-pouring,  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  and  the  application,  could  scarce  fail  to 
strike  him. — Of  the  fall  of  the  first  or  Canaanitish 
Jericho,  the  commemoration  was  in  that  Jewish  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  of  which  I  was  just  speaking.  Of  the 
fall  of  the  second,  the  celebration  was  to  be  in  the  anti- 
typical  heavenly  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  yet  future :  that 
same  that  St.  John  had  a  little  while  before  seen  antici- 
patively  in  vision ;  and  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  saints 
have  ever  since  been  directed,  as  the  scene  of  blessed 
consummation  to  all  the  evils  of  the  wilderness,  and  to 
the  persecutions  and  oppositign  of  every  enemy. 

'  See  Goodwin's  Moees  and  Aaron^  and  Home's  Introduction,  on  this  Festiyal. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    FOUR    FIRST   TRUMPETS. 

"  And  the  angel  took  the  censer,  and  filled  it  with  fire 
of  the  altar,  and  cast  it  upon  the  earth :  and  there 
were  voices,  and  thunderings,  and  lightnings,  and  an 
earthquake.  And  the  seven  angels  which  had  the  seven 
trumpets  prepared  themselves  to  sound. 

''  The  first  angel  sounded,  and  there  followed  haH 
and  fire  mingled  with  blood,  and  they  were  cast  upon 
the  earth ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  trees  was  burnt 
up,  and  all  green  grass  was  burnt  up. — And  the  second 
angel  sounded :  and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain  burning 
with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea :  and  the  third  part  of 
the  sea  became  blood ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  crea- 
tures which  were  in  the  sea  and  had  life,  died ;  and 
the  third  part  of  the  ships  were  destroyed,  And  the 
third  angel  sounded :  and  there  fell  a  great  star  from 
heaven,  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the 
third  part  of  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  fountains  of 
water ;  and  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  Wormwood : 
and  the  third  part  of  the  waters  became  wormwood ;  and 
many  men  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  were  made 
bitter.  And  the  fourth  angel  sounded :  and  the  third 
part  of  the  sun  was  smitten,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the  stars ;  so  as  the  third 
part  of  them  was  darkened,  and  the  day  shone  not  for  a 
third  part  of  it,  and  the  night  likewise.'* — Apoc.  viii.  5 
— 12, 

The  four  first  Trumpet- visions,  like  those  of  the  four 
first  Seals,  are  connected  together  by  certain  strongly 
marked  features  of  resemblance  ;  and  which  are  here 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  consider  the 
four  visions  together.  They  depict  the  destructive  action 
of  a  series  of  tempests,  successively  affecting  the  third 
part  of  the  Roman  earth,  third  part  of  the  sea,  third 
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part  of  the  rivers,  and  third  part  of  the  firmamental 
luminaries.  By  English  Protestant  interpreters  they  have 
been  generally  explained,  and  I  doubt  not  truly,  of 
those  successive  invasions  and  ravages  of  the  Goths, 
chiefly  in  the  fifth  century,  which  ended  in  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Western  Empire.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  been  as  to  the  details,  and  the  apportionment  of  its 
part  in  the  Gothic  ravages  to  each  one  of  the  four 
Trumpet- visions  distinctively,  such  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence of  opinion, — scarcely  two  commentators,  I  believe, 
explaining  them  alike, — as  to  have  thrown  discredit,  in 
the  opinion  of  not  a  few,  on  the  Gothic  application  alto- 
gether ;  and  to  have  shown  that  the  principles  on  which 
we  are  to  form  a  distinctive  and  particular  application  of 
the  several  figurations,  need  still  to  be  established. — ^To 
this  point,  then,  let  us  first  direct  our  attention. 

$    1. — ON  THE  PRINCIPLES    OF    INTERPRETATION    APPLI- 
CABLE TO  THE  FOUR  FIRST  TRUMPST-VISIONS. 

Now  on  the  preliminary  question  whether  these  four 
Trumpet- visions  were  intended,  or  not,  to  prefigure  the 
Gothic  irruptions,  the  reader  who  has  thus  far  followed 
and  agreed  with  me,  will  soon  see  reason  not  to  hesitate. 
Considering  that  we  were  brought  by  the  visions  of  the 
six  first  Seals  to  that  period  of  the  Roman  history  when 
Paganism  fell,  and  Christianity  was  established  under 
Constantine  and  his  successors,— and  that  the  connected 
visions  of  the  threatening  tempest-angels,  the  sealing,  and 
the  palm-bearers  next  ensuing,  (the  latter  figuring  at  once 
the  then  first  marked  unfolding  of  the  apostacy,  and  the 
cotemporary  Augustinian  counteractive  revelation)  ad- 
vanced our  position  to  the  Gothic  insurrection  under 
Valens,  and  its  wonderful  restraining  by  Theodosius,— a 
restraint  of  which  the  instant  ending  at  Theodosios'  death 
might  seem  to  mark  a  new  and  fateful  epoch,  just  such  as 
to  answer  to  the  seventh  Seal's  openings — considering,  I 
say,  that  in  comparing  the  parallel  course  of  the  prophecy 
and  the  history,  we  were  thus  brought  by  the  apocalyptic 
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visions  to  the  precise  epoch  of  the  commencement  of  the 
great  Gothic  irruptions  into  the  Roman  empire,  and  that 
then  (just  after  a  preliminary  figuration  strikingly  though 
allusively  indicative  of  that  sera's  crowning  sin  of  saint 
and  martyr- worship,)  the  symbols  in  vision  next  follow- 
ing  were  such  as  well  to  suit  those  Gothic  devastations, 
— ^being  the  symbols  of  trumpet*sounding  from  on 
high,  and  an  earthquake  with  thundering  and  lightning  ; 
then  of  tempests,  volcanoes,  and  meteors,  successively 
cast  upon  the  Roman  earth, — it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  doubt  but  that  the  latter  were  intended  as  a  prefigura- 
tion  of  the  former.  There  are  two  further  coincidences 
that  must  not  be  omitted,  as  furnishing  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  conclusion.  The  one  is, 
that  as  the  Gothic  ravages  terminated  in  the  extinction 
of  the  Western  emperors  and  empire,  so  the  fourth 
Trumpet- vision,  the  last  of  the  series,  depicted  the  par- 
tial darkening  of  what  were  the  well-known  symbols  of 
rulers,* — the  sun  and  the  heavenly  luminaries.  The 
other  J  that  as  the  Gothic  desolations  were  succeeded,  after 
a  half-century*s  interval,  or  rather  more,  by  the  Saracen 
invasions,  so  the  fourth  Trumpet-vision  was  succeeded, 
after  a  forewarning  notice  which  might  well  correspond 
with  that  interval,  by  the  fifth  Trumpet- vision  ; — a  vision 
demonstrably  prefigurative,  as  I  doubt  not  to  prove,  of 
that  very  Saracenic  woe. 

The  which  preliminary  point  being  settled  to  our  sa- 
tisfaction, we  come  next  to  the  question  of  the  right 
particular  application  of  each  one  of  the  four  visions 
to  the  one  particular  irruption  of  the  Goths  really  cor- 
responding. For  that  some  such  particular  application 
is  intended,  and  that  distinctive  marks  are  given  in  the 
visions  to  fix  it,  we  cannot  doubt.  The  divine  selection 
of  the  symbols,  being  the  best  possible,  must  needs,  as 
we  might  feel  assured  d  priori^  be  precise  and  distinct : 
and  their  precision  and  appropriateness  in  every  one  of 
the  apocalyptic  visions  that  we  have  hitherto  considered, 
has  very  strikingly  illustrated  and  confirmed  the  fact. 

'  See  my  observations  on  these  symbols,  under  the  sixth  Seal,  P-  221,  supr^. 
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The  only  doubtful  question  is  as  to  the  distinctive  oiark 
intended. — The  question  is  narrowed  by  the  important 
fact,  to  which  notice  has  been  called  already,  of  the  fourth 
vision  of  the  series  almost  obviously  prefiguring  (if  the 
general  reference  be  admitted)  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  CsBsars.  So  that  it  is  only  in  the  cases  of  the 
former  three,  that  we  have  need  to  seek  out  the  distinc- 
tive characteristics. 

And  now  then,  as  with  this  view  the  reader  considers 
the  three  Trumpet- visions  in  question ,  this  will,  I  think, 
very  soon  strike  him  ; — ^that  though  there  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  something  parlially  characteristic  of  each 
particular  invasion  in  those  of  the  symbols,  respectively, 
that  prefigure  the  powers  invading ^  I  mean  the  hailstorm, 
the  volcano,  and  the  blazing  meteor, — yet  that  the 
measure  of  similarity  of  character  between  them,  as 
being  all  alike  figures  of  hostile  and  desolating  armies, 
is  such  as  to  preclude  them  from  furnishing  any  decisive 
disjtinction.  ^  And  thus  he  finds  himself  forced  to  look 
to  other  stated  particulars  in  the  several  visions,  for  the 
marks  he  is  in  search  of;  specially  to  their  designations 
of  the  locality  or  geographical  division  in  each  case  inr 
vaded: — the  which  indeed,  from  the  singular  and 
marked  character  of  the  phraseology  that  defines  them, 
appear  expressly  intended  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
reader ;  "  the  third  part  of  the  treeSj  and  of  the  land^^'  ' 
*•  the  third  part  of  the  sea,''  ''  the  tfwrd  part  of  the 
rivers.    * 

>  Thus  Vitringi  obienres  in  his  Preface,  that  "  (he  burning  mauittahi  eaH  inio 
the  tea  might,  tf  iU^,  indicate  either  the  evils  which  the  Jews  suffered  fitsm  the 
Romans,-^those  which  the  Western  Romans  suffered  from  the  Goths,— or  the 
Eastern  Romans  from  the  Turks." 

'  So  Griesbach,  Scholi,  and  Tregelles ;  to  rptrw  npt  yns  being  added  to  the 
to  rpttop  tmw  8<r8p«Mr. 

*  Mr.  Faber  suggests  »  geogrsphioal  distinction  of  a  different  kind ;  Tis.  with 
reference  to  the  quarters  (not  on  whidi  the  tempests  were  to  fall,  but)  from 
which  they  were  to  blow.  This  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  of  each  one  of  the 
four  tempeat-angeU  oorresponding  with  one  of  the  four  trumpet-angeU  ;  and  of 
their  blowing  one  by  one  singly,  in  the  firit  four  trumpet-visions,  then  ceasing : 
— a  supposition  that  tidces  for  granted  what  should  be  proved,  as  to  the  separate 
action  of  each  of  the  four  tempest-angeb ;  not  to  add  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  much  longer  commission  which  it  seems  probable  (as  I  have  hinted  p. 
272,  in  my  chapter  on  the  sealing  vision)  attached  to  them. — ^And  even  waiving 
those  objections,  how  indistinct  would  be  the  distinction  proposed ;  because  there 
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But  behold  Commentators  of  high  name  ioterpoae  ; 
and  tell  us  that  there  is  nothing  of  local  or  geographical 
meaning  in  these  expressions ; — that  they  are  all  mere 
figures.  *'  The  Roman  universe/'  says  Mede,  (and  he 
is  followed  in  the  spirit  of  his  exposition  by  many^  per- 
haps by  most  subsequent  expositors  of  note,)'  ''  is  com- 
pared to  the  mundane  system,  which  consists  of  earth, 
sea,  rivers,  heaven,  stars ;  the  system  or  constitution  of 
the  empire  having  as  its  earth  that  which  is  the  base  and 
foundation,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  polity  ;  as  its  sea^ 
that  amplitude  of  rule  which  circumscribes  its  earth,  as 
the  natural  land  is  circumscribed  by  the  natural  sea  ;  its 
political  rivers  also  which  flow  from  and  into  the  sea, 
viz.  the  provincial  magistrates,"  &c.  And  then,  as  to  the 
third  part^  whether  of  land,  sea,  or  rivers,  he  expounds 
it  to  mean  the  whole  Roman  earth  ;  as  constituting,  he 
says,  about  one- third  of  the  known  world,  at  the  time 
of  the  Evangelist.^  Who  can  wonder  that  by  interpre- 
ters who  have  adopted  any  such  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion, the  visions  of  the  three  first  Trumpets  should  be 
applied  with  equal  facility  and  plausibility  to  one  as  to 
another  of  the  Gothic  invasions  ?  For  the  very  distinc- 
tiveness of  these  symbols  in  the  sacred  text  is  annihilated 
by  their  interpretation  :  and  a  meaning  so  nearly  com- 
mon attached  to  them,  that,  whosoever  or  whensoever 
the  invader,  in  so  far  as  any  one  of  the  three  designated 

it  nothing  to  fix  the  order  in  which,  in  such  ctte,  the  winds  should  blow.  Mi*. 
Faber's  order  of  North,  South,  West,  and  East,  is  altogether  arbitrary ;  as  indeed 
would  be  any  other. 

^  So  Mr,  Ounrnghame  says  (p.  49) ;  "  All  interpreters  of  note  agree  that  this 
universe  is  to  be  considered  symbolical." — There  is,  howeirer,  a  variety,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  the  application.  VUringa  says ;  "  By  the  earth  is  meant  the 
Roman  empire ;  by  the  tea,  the  barbarmn  nations  separated  from  them."  Dtm- 
hux  says ;  "  The  tea  means  the  multitude  of  the  population ;  the  rttwrj  the  small 
remaining  part."  Paber  thinks  that  by  the  #00  is  to  be  understood  "  the  people 
of  the  Roman  empire,  distracted  by  former  wars ;"  although  in  another  place, 
(Sacred  Calendar  iii.  260,)  he  interprets  it  as  "  the  largest  nation  of  the  Roman 
empire."  "  The  rivera  and  fountains,"  he  explains  to  be  the  numerous  Gothic 
kingdoms  of  the  Roman  worid  when  divided. — ^This  may  suffice. 

'  80  also  Davtbuz,  Bp,  Newton,  &c. — Lawman  interprets  it  as  to  mean  a  great 
pari.  Mr,  Cuninghame,  after  a  lengthened  discussion  on  the  subject,  confesses, 
(p.  62)  that  if  the  question  were  put  to  him,  why  the  proportion  of  one  third  of 
the  symbolical  universe  should  be  the  limit  affixed  to  the  effects  of  the  four 
Trumpets,  he  cannot  answer.  (My  references  are  to  the  last  editions  of  Cuning- 
hisne  and  Faber.) 
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objects  might  be  disturbed  by  the  invasion, — whether 
the  figurative  earth,  figurative  sea,  or  figurative  rivers, 
— it  must  needs  be  that  the  two  others  would  be  thereby 
disturbed  also. 

Of  the  meaning  of  the  third  part  I  shall  speak  pre- 
sently. But  let  me  first  ask,  what  can  be  the  reason  for 
thus  setting  aside  the  natural  and  geographical  sense  of 
these  expressions,  2anc{,  «0a,  rivers?  It  has  arisen,  I 
believe,  from  an  opinion  that  whenever  any  one  promi- 
nent part  of  a  prophecy  is  clearly  symbolic  in  its  lan- 
guage, the  rest  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  a  symbolical  or 
figurative  sense  also ;  at  any  rate  in  such  an  example 
as  that  now  before  us.  So  that  in  this  present  case  the 
land,  sea^  and  rivers  mentioned  ought  to  be  construed 
symbolically,  because  the  burning  mountain^  tempest^  and 
meteor  are  so.  This  opinion,  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed widely  among  commentators,  is  evidently  of  too 
great  importance,  and,  if  true,  of  too  extensive  appli- 
cation, not  to  demand  an  immediate  inquiry  into  its 
correctness.* 

I  have  put  the  question  restrictedly^  viz.  as  applicable 
to  an  example  involving  local  terms,  like  that  before  us, 
because  really  as  regards  the  general  question,  the  mix- 
ture of  the  literal  and  the  symbolic  is  so  palpable  and  so 
frequent  in  prophetic  scripture,  that  it  seems  quite  need- 
less to  detain  the  reader  by  citations  to  prove  it.  He 
can  scarce  open  a  page  in  either  this  or  other  sacred 
prophecies,  without  seeing  examples.  Nor  will  he  find 
any  Commentator,  whatever  his  predilections  in  favour 
of  taking  all  literally  or  all  symbolically,  that  has  been 
able  fully  to  carry  out  his  rule  into  practice.^     It  is  in- 

'  Thus  Archdeacon  Woodhouse,  when  objecting  to  the  usual  interpretations  of 
the  fifth  Trumpet,  as  having  reference  to  the  Saracens,  says  ;  "  To  make  out  the 
interpretation,  Commentators  are  obliged  to  apply  the  prophetic  characters  some- 
times in  a  borrowed,  sometimes  in  a  literal  sense ;  ithich  1  suppose  it  uttwarranted. 
They  ought  all  to  be  applied  in  the  same  sense."  So  too,  in  a  measure,  the  Re- 
viewer of  Kdth's  Signs  of  the  Times,  in  the  Investigator,  iii.  271. 

'  fVoodhotue  is  probably  one  of  the  most  consistent  advocates  of  the  whoUy 
figurative  principle,  Burgh  of  the  literal.  Yet  the  former  often  and  confessedly 
deviates  into  literal  interpretation ;  the  latter  sometimes  into  figurative ;  e.  g., 
in  his  explanation  of  the  horset  and  the  Euphrates  of  the  sixth  Trumpet. — ^Therc 
is  a  similar  inconsistency  in  Dr  Path, 
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deed  almost,  I  believe,  an  impossibility.  Thus  it  is  the 
limited  question  of  the  admissibility  of  literal  localities^ 
and  a  literal  geography,  into  prophecies  generally  sym- 
bolical, that  seems  alone  to  need  illustration.  Nor  will 
it  detain  us  long  to  furnish  it. 

The  best  proof  seems  to  be  that  of  examples  from  other 
prophecies  where  the  mixture  spoken  of  is  unequivocal. 
I  will  therefore  cite  two.  The  first  is  from  Ezek.  xxvii. 
26  ;  ''  The  east  wind  hath  broken  thee  in  the  midst  of  the 
seas."  In  this  passage,  Tyre  is  symbolized  as  a  ship, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  as  the  destroying  wind  that  ship- 
wrecked it : — yet,  symbolical  as  is  the  general  phraseolo- 
gy, the  chorographic  phrase,  ''  in  the  midst  of  the  seas," 
designates  the  literal  locality  of  the  situation  of  Tyre, 
and  '^  the  East"  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
with  respect  to  it.  I  the  rather  select  this  example,  be- 
cause it  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  locality  yrom 
whence  a  threatened  evil  is  to  issue,  is  often,  by  the 
peculiar  appropriateness  of  the  emblem,  intimated  in 
scripture  metaphors  ;  as  well  as  that  on  which  the  evil 
is  to  fall.  That  the  meaning  I  have  attached  to  the 
emblem,  as  thus  significant,  is  not  undesigned  or  for- 
tuitous, will  appear  from  its  frequent  and  distinctive  use 
elsewhere  to  the  same  effect.' — The  second  example  that 


^  For  instance  in  Ezek.  xix.  12;  "Thy.  mother  (Judah)  is  like  a  vine,  &c. 
But  she  was  plucked  up  in  fory ;  she  was  cast  down  to  the  ground :  the  east 
irtnd  dried  up  her  fruit."  And  again  in  xvii.  10,  a  passage  very  similar.  So 
also  in  Jer.  xviii.  17,  and  Hosea  xiii.  15.  In  aU  these  cases  the  emblem  that  I 
speak  of,  the  east  wind,  is  appropriate  both  flguraiively,  (with  reference  to  the 
general  picture.)  and  geographically,  with  reference  to  the  situation  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  as  lying  east  of  Judsa.  So  in  Isaiah  xli.  2,  Abraham's  coming  out 
from  Mesopotcania  or  Babylonia  to  Canaan  is  spoken  of  as  his  coming  from  the 
east ;  and  in  Matt.  ii.  1,  the  wise  men  from  Babylonia  are  called  the  wise  meiv 
from  the  east. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Babylonians  entered  Palestine  from  Damascus 
and  the  north ; — ^they  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  coming  from  the  north.  Sa 
Jer.  i.  13,  14 ;  "I  said,  I  see  a  seething-pot,  and  its  face  is  toward  the  north. 
Then  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Out  of  the  north  shall  an  evil  break  forth  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land."  But  no-where  is  such  a  figure  as  a  whirl- 
wind from  south  to  we^  applied  to  Nebuchadnezzar  or  the  Assyrians ;  though 
winds  quite  as  suitable  to  cause  shipwreck  as  the  east  wind.  Compare  Isa.  xzi.  1^ 
and  Zech.  ix.  14  ;  in  both  which  the  whirlwind  from  the  iouth  is  the  figure :  and 
it  is  used  in  the  one  case  of  Persia  attacking  Babylon,  a  city  north  of  it ;  in  the 
other  of  Judah  attacking  the  Greeks,  whose  Asiatic  cities  (as  Antioch  &c,.)  were 
situated  north  of  them. 
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I  shall  cite  is  from  chap,  xxxii  of  the  same  prophecy. 
Here  Pharaoh,  kiog  of  Egypt,  and  his  people  and  power, 
are  figured  under  the  i^mbol  of  a  crorodtle.  After 
which  comes  the  clause  following  :  **  I  will  water  with 
thy  blood  the  land  wherein  thou  swimmest,  even  to  the 
mountains,  and  the  rivers  shall  be  full  of  thee.''  Of 
which,  the  meaning  is  plain.  The  waters  of  the  Nile 
being  wont  to  overflow  from  mountain-cham  to  mountain, 
which  form  the  Egyptian  valley,  and,  except  at  flood- 
time,  to  separate  at  the  Delta  into  many  different  streams, 
— the  prediction  made  was  that  these  literal  rivers,  this 
literal  land,  should  be  tinged  with  the  blood  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  people. — And  here  too  I  have  had  a  reason  for 
the  selection ;  viz.  from  the  additional  parallelism  that 
the  example  offers  to  that  before  us : — in  that,  though 
the  land  previously  spoken  of  means  the  literal  land  of 
Egypt,  and  the  rivers  its  literal  rivers,  yet  the  mn,  moan 
and  stars  are  in  the  very  next  verse  used  figuratively  of 
its  governing  authorities ;  just  as  is  the  case  in  the 
symbols  of  the  fourth  trumpet,  as  compared  with  those 
of  the  three  former.  For  these  are  the  words  of  verse  7  ; 
^'  And  when  I  shall  have  put  thee  out,*'  (i.  e.  out  of  the 
water,)  *^  I  will  cover  the  heaven,  and  make  the  stars 
thereof  dark ;  and  I  will  cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light.  All  the  bright  lights 
of  heaven  will  I  make  dark  over  thee,  and  set  darkness 
upon  thy  land,  saith  the  Lord." 

Thus  much  on  the  admixture  of  the  geographically  or 
locally  literal  with  the  figurative,  in  the  phraseology  of 
other  Scripture  prophecies.  To  which  let  me  add,  that 
in  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy  itself  there  are  localities 
specified,  as  we  shall  see,  both  general  and  particular^ 
which  must  necessarily  be  interpreted  literally  as  locali- 
ties. So,  for  example,  in  passages  like  that  in  chap, 
xii.  12,  where  it  is  said,  '•  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  and  of  the  sea  r  For  unless  the  land  were  the 
literal  land,  and  the  sea  the  literal  island-studded  sea, 
how  could  they  have  inhabitants  ?  And  again  in  ch.  ix. 
14,  where  the  Euphrates  spoken  of  must  needs  mean 
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the  literal  Assyrian  river  ;  supposing  that  proof  can  1»e 
given  satisfactory,  (of  which  I  do  not  douht,)  that  the 
judgments  figured  under  the  sixth  trumpet  were  those  of 
the  Th^rkish  ^ffoe. 

It  remains  that  we  investigate  the  meaning  of  '^  the 
third  part ;"  a  question  certainly  more  difficult.  It  has 
been  mentioned  that  many  commentators  interpret  the 
phrase  as  one  designative  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  or 
perhaps  of  some  large  hut  indefinite  portion  of  it.  The 
unsattsfactoriness,  however,  of  all  such  indefinite  expla- 
nation is  evident.  To  say  nothing  of  other  inconsist* 
encies  in  it,  it  makes  one  of  the  most  strongly-marked 
phrases  of  designation  in  the  whole  apocalyptic  prophecy, 
— one  used  seven  times  here  and  twice  elsewhere, — ^it 
makes  this,  I  say,  altogether  unmeaning.  No  wonder 
therefore  that  they  who  thus  interpret  should  be  them- 
selves dissatisfied  with  their  interpretation ;  and  shew, 
like  Mr.  Cuninghame,  that  they  have  only  given  it, 
because  of  not  perceiving  any  threefold  division  of  the 
Roman  world,  such  as  in  their  opinion  to  answer  to  the 
conditions  of  the  prophetic  clauses.  That  the  earth  or 
world  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse  means  the  Roman 
earthy  or  world,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  ;  being  a  use 
of  the  term  frequent  in  other  scriptures,'  (not  to  say  in 
the  best  profane  writers  also,^)  and  already  satisfactorily 
exemplified  in  earlier  parts  of  this  prophecy.*  And  that 
some  actual  threefold  division  of  the  empire  is  intended 
by  the  phrase,  may  be  regarded,  I  conceive,  as  indubitable. 
The  only  question  is,  what? — And  though  it  be  a  question 
confessedly  difficult,  yet,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is 


*  £.  g.  Luke  ii.  1 ;  "A  decree  from  Csuar  AugustUB  that  all  Ike  world  should 
be  taxed." 

*  £.  g.  DionyuuB  Hal.  lib.  i.  ad  init.    'H  8c  'Pw/uumw  woXu  murns  /uw  a^x« 
Y9$f  Soil  f*ip  atftfifiarof  en,  wtunis  Bt  Hpvrn  BaXmrinis,  &c.  And  Ovid  Fasti  ii.  683  ; 

Geutibus  est  aliis  tellua  data  limite  certo, 

Romans  spatium  est  urbis  et  orbis  idem. 
It  would  have  been  needless  to  quote  authorities  on  a  thing  so  notorious,  except 
for  Mede's  suggestion. 

*  As  under  the  fifth  Seal ;  "  How  long  dost  not  thou  avenge  our  blood  on 
them  ihQt  dwell  on  the  earth," 
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one  on  which  we  do  not  enter  without  a  hint  to  aid  us. 
For  from  the  fourth  trumpet- vision's  exhibiting  the  third 
of  the  sun  as  eclipsed,  in  symbolization  of  an  event  which 
we  saw  reason  anticipatively  to  regard  as  ^e  extinction 
of  the  Western  emperors^  the  inference  follows  that 
whatever  the  other  two  of  the  apocalyptic  thirds,  the 
Western  empire  must  needs  have  been  one^ — indeed  the 
one  intended  all  through  the  present  vision. 

And  this  seems  of  itself  sufficient  reason  why  the 
natural  tripartite  division  of  the  Roman  world  into 
European,  African^  and  Asiatic, — the  same  that  has 
been  suggested  as  an  alternative  by  Vitringa,^  and  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  Mr.  Faber  and  others, — should  be 
set  aside.  For,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  Western 
empire, — that  over  which  the  Gothic  and  Vandal  inva- 
ders extinguished  the  Roman  Government, — instead  of 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  European  provinces,  agree- 
ably with  this  natural  division,  and  no  more,  compre- 
hended in  itself  only  four  European  provinces,  I  mean 
Britain,  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  (the  addition  of  Noricum 

*  "  Nihil  probabiliuB  qukm  per  tertiam  teme  partem  vel  esse  intelligendam 
imam  ex  tribus  migoribus  terrae  partibus,  Asik,  Afridl,  vel  Europi,  in  quas  olim 
non  terram  tantCkm  ii  geog^raphis,  sed  Romanum  quoque  imperium,  sub  tituk> 
orbis  terrarum,  divisum  fuiase  ex  numis  constat ; — vel  majorem  aliquam  Romani 
Imperii  partem ;  &c/'  Which  latter  alternative  is  that  which  he  actually  adopts. 
— Mr.  Cuninghame  objects  against  Mr.  Faber  as  inconsistent  with  himself  in 
carrying  out  his  theory  of  the  natural  trisection. — Dr.  Keith's  interpretation  of 
this  point  I  am  quite  unable  to  comprehend.  He  no-where  states  clearly  what 
threefold  division  he  intends :  and  when  he  does  make  a  statement,  seems  soon 
after  to  contradict  it.  Thus  at  the  commencement  of  his  exposition  of  the 
fourth  Trumpet,  he  speaks  of  one  third  part  as  "  the  transalpine  provinces/' 
i.  e.  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain ;  of  another  third  as  the  maritime  province  of  Africa ; 
and  then  of  Italy  as  a  third  third.  Afterwards,  in  the  same  chapter,  p.  285,  he 
seems  to  speak  of  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  as  yet  another  third,  or  two- 
thirds.  Then  in  capitals  he  thus  marks  an  historical  extract  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Odoacer  and  the  Heruli,  after  that  the  Western  empire  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  them ;  "  one-third  of  those  ample  estates,  to  which  the  ruin  of 
Italy  is  originally  imputed*  was  extorted  for  the  use  of  the  conquerors." — ^The 
oonAision  in  his  expodtion  on  this  important  point  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
because  from  his  interpreting  the  great  localities  of  land«  sea,  and  rivers  literally, 
for  the  most  part,  he  has  advanced  the  nearest,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  former  in- 
terpreters to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  four  first  Trumpets.*  I  say  for  the 
most  part :  for  I  must  allow  that  the  words  in  Italics  and  Capitals,  introduced 
somewhat  profusely  by  him,  cause  here,  too,  conrusion  :  and  give  some  ground 
for  the  objections  of  his  Reviewer  in  the  Investigator,  Vol.  iii.  p.  271. 

*  I  see,  since  the  above  was  written,  that  Dr.  Keith  has  in  this  followed  Bi- 
cheno ;  who  himsdf  very  much  followed  Whiston. 
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and  Pannonia  being,  as  I  shall  presently  observe,  doubt- 
ful,) and  at  the  same  time  comprehended  the  province  of 
Africa. — The  same  objection  seems  decisive  against  that 
political  trisection  of  the  empire  which  was  made,  on 
the  death  of  Constantine,  between  his  three  sons  Con- 
stans,  Constantine,  and  Constantius ;  and  which  other 
expositors,  as  Messrs.  Frere  and  Irving,  have  imagined 
to  be  here  referred  to.^  For  the  western  third  then 
included  the  provinces  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  only  ; 
both  Italy  and  the  African  province  being  detached  from 
it.  Supposing  my  presumption  respecting  the  fourth 
trumpet-vision's  meaning  to  be  correct,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  essential  characteristic  of  the  true 
trisection  intended,  that  its  Western  third,  like  the 
Western  empire  overwhelmed  by  the  Goths,  should  com- 
prehend at  once  the  African  province,  and  the  four 
provinces  also  that  have  been  specified  in  Europe. 

And  thus  we  find  ourselves  forced  on  that  earlier  and 
only  other  legitimate  trisection^  of  the  Roman  world, 

*  And  so  too  Cressener  more  early,  and  Bicheno. 
*  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  see  a  statement  of  all  the  successive 
legitimate  divisions  of  the. Roman  imperial  world.  I  therefore  subjoin  it,  arranged 
chronologically.  It  will  be  seen  from  it,  that  there  were  no  iriparlitumt  ex- 
cept those  specified  in  the  text.  Other  divisions  were  into /our,  two,  and  once  six. 
A.D. 

290  Division  into  four  Praefectures  by  Diocletian:  the  1st.  Italy  and  Africa; 
2nd.  Asia  and  Thrace ;  3rd.  the  Rhine  frontier,  and  three  Western  ;Pro- 
vincea ;  4th.  the  Danube  frontier  and  lUyricum. 

This  quadripartition  continued  till  the  death  of  Constantius  A.D.  306  : 
when  Constantine  having  succeeded  him  in  the  West,  MaxenHus  being  em- 
peror at  Rome,  Maximian,  (who  had  resigned)  resuming  the  purple,  and 
two  subordinate  emperors,  instead  of  one,  being  made  by  the  Eastern  Au- 
gustus Oalerius,  (viz.  Licinius  for  the  government  of  Ill3nricum,  and  Max, 
inUn  for  the  government  of  Syria), — ^for  the  first  and  last  time, 
308  The  Roman  world  was  divided  between  sia  emperors.  This  continued 
311  till  the  death  of  Galerius. — ^That  same  year  war  arising,  the  result  was  the 
Jlrst  tripartiiion  of  the  empire, — that  between  Constantine,  Licinius,  and 
Masnmin,  spoken  of  above. 

313  On  Maximin's  defeat  and  death  the  Roman  worid  was  bipartitioned  be- 
tween Constantine  and  Licinius.    Licinius  had  the  East  and  lUyricum. 

314  On  Licinius'  first  defeat,  lUyricum  was  transferred  to  Constantine. 
324         On  Licinius'  death,  the  empire  was  reunited  under  Constantine. 

337         On  Constantine's  death  there  was  a  tripartition  again ;  that  between  his 

three  sons,  Constantine,  Constans,  Constantius. 
350         After  civil  wars,  and  the  death  of  the  two  other  brothers,  Constantius 

again  reunited  the  Roman  worid.    The  monarchy  continued  after  his  death 

under  Julian,  and  then  Jovian. — On  whose  death, 
364         The  celebrated  b^artition  was  made  into  Eastern  and  Western,  by  Va- 
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which  occurred  early  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  just 
before  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  It  was  at  that 
memorable  crisis  when,  Galerius  having  died  andMaxen- 
tius  perished  in  the  battle  of  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  world 
found  itself  under  the  dominion  of  the  three  emperors 
Constantine,  Licinius,  and  Maximin.  And  what  then 
the  partitionment  of  the  provinces,  as  they  at  that  time 
fell  to  them  respectively  ?  To  Constantine^  we  read,  there 
attached  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  Italy,  Africa ; — to  Lict- 
nius  the  vast  Illyrian  Prsefecture,  which  coincided  with, 
and  embraced,  the  rest  of  Roman  Europe ;  to  Maximin 
the  Asiatic  provinces  and  Egypt.  So  that  as  regards  its 
Western  third,  at  least,  this  trisection  precisely  answers  to 
that  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  the  presumption  seems  reason- 
able that  it  may  answer  otherwise,  and  be  indeed  the  very 
trisection  here  intended. — ^The  presumption  is  strength- 
ened from  the  fact  just  before  alluded  to,  of  its  being 
(excepting  on  the  temporary  arrangement  with  the 
usurper  Maximus)  the  only  other  political  trisection  of 
the  Roman  empire  on  record.  Because,  if  it  be  not  this 
trisection,  we  seem  to  have  absolutely  none  to  which  to 
refer  the  Apocalyptic  expression.  And  it  is  yet  further 
strengtheneid  by  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a  direct 
and  striking  reference  to  it  at  its  first  forming,   (as  I 
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lentinisn  and  Valens.  The  Western  empire  included  the  whole  of  i%rt- 
cum ;  the  Eastern  Thrace  «nd  Meuia,  (See  -Gibbon  iv.  242.) 
On  Gntian'a  appointmg  Theodosius  Eastern  Emperor,  after  the  death  of 
Valens,  as  the  Gothic  war  was  to  be  Theodosius*  care,  the  Illyrian  Prefec- 
ture was  dismembered,  and  the  Dioceses  of  Dada  and  Bfacedonia  added  to 
Thrace,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  as  Theodosius'  portion. 

On  Mazimus'  defeat  and  murder  of  Gnitian,  Theodosius  arranged  tem> 
poraiily  with  the  usurper  Maximus  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps,  leaving  to  Gratian's  brother  Italy,  Africa,  and 
Western  Illyricum.    Gib.  y.  13. 

For  a  year  or  two  Theodosius  (Valens'  successor)  reunited  the  Empire. 
Then  on  his  death  it  was  at  length  finally  partitioned  into  Eastern  and 
Western,  under  his  two-sons  Aratdiua  and  Honotiut :  the  Hlyrian  Praefec- 
ture  being  divided  between  them,  nearly  as  now  between  the  Turks  and 
Germans.  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Dahnatia  belonged  to  the  West; 
Dacia,  Macedonia,  (the  other  half  of  the  Hlyrian  Praefecture,)  to  the 
East.     Gib.  v.  138. 

The  result  was  very  speedily  a  total  separation  of  the  two  empires.  Gib- 
bon observes  that  about  410  A.D.  such  was  the  absolute  separation  of  the 
two  monaichies,  both  in  interest  and  affection,  that  Constantinople  would 
mtfaer  have  obeyed  the  oiden  of  the  Penian  than  of  the  I^atin  Court,  v.  161. 
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must  beg  permission  anticipatively  to  take  for  granted,) 
in  a  vision  chronologically  anterior  to  the  four  Trumpets, 
though  in  the  Apocalyptic  arrangement  placed  after  them ; 
— I  mean  that  of  the  travailing  woman  and  the  dragon 
in  the  xiith  chapter.  In  truth,  it  was  in  the  course  of 
researches  into  the  meaning  of  what  is  there  said  of  the 
dragon,  or  Roman  Pagan  power,  **  drawing  with  its  tail 
the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven/'  that  I  was  first 
led  to  notice  the  division  that  we  speak  of.  Now  where- 
soever, in  reference  to  the  earlier  history  of  an  empire, 
any  territorial  or  political  division  has  been  fixed  on  for 
pointed  notice  and  figuration  by  the  prophetic  spirit,  it 
is  his  habit,  as  Sir  I.  Newton  has  I  think  observed,  still 
to  refer  to  it ;  until  some  new  and  fundamental  changes 
may  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  prophecy,  such  as  to 
make  it  necessary,  for  distinctness'  sake,  or  other  rea- 
sons, to  mark  the  new  division. 

But  here  arises  an  objection.  Passing  over  the  mere 
temporary  changes  of  division  which  occurred  in  the 
Roman  empire  between  Constantine's  time  and  that 
of  the  Gothic  invasions,  there  occurred  one,  it  may  be 
said,  just  before  the  irruption  of  the  Groths,  so  memo- 
rable on  many  accounts  in  history,  and  so  permanent,  as 
to  have  constituted  precisely  such  a  new  and  fundamen- 
tal change,  as,  according  to  Sir  Isaac's  rule,  might  be 
expected  to  obliterate  the  old  division,  and  to  be  the 
one  thenceforward  noted  in  the  prophecy.  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  division  into  Eastern  and  Western,  which 
was  first  made  under  Valentinian  and  Valens,  then 
finally  and  for  ever  under  Theodosius'  sons,  Arcadius, 
and  Honorius  ; — a  division  not  into  / A  ree  parts,  but  two. 
— ^And  at  first  the  difllculty  seems  a  formidable  one.  In- 
deed for  a  time  it  seemed  to  myself  so  serious,  as  to  make 
me  pause  and  hesitate  on  the  whole  subject.  On  more 
careful  consideration,  however,  not  only  did  light  dawn  on 
the  difficulty,  but  reasons  appeared  strong^nd  most  satis* 
factory^  why,  notwithstanding  the  new  bipartite  division 
of  the  empire  into  east  and  west,  the  old  tripartite  divi- 

VOL.  I.  7, 
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sion  should  be  still  adhered  to  ;  aad  this  even  through- 
out the  range  of  all  the  six  first  Trumpets. 

For,  first,  I  perceived,  as  to  the  de  jure  bipartition  of 
the  two  empires,  that  it  was  not  by  any  unshifting,  or 
nearly  unshifting,  line  of  demarcation ;  so  as  that  the 
Western  empire  might  be  spoken  of  throughout  as  one 
and  the  same  half,  and  the  Eastern  empire  again  as  the 
other  half,  always  the  same.  So  far  as  the  territory 
of  the  original  Illyrian  third  was  concerned,  essential 
changes  took  place  in  the  line  of  separation,  subsequently 
to  the  division  under  Arcadius  and  Honorius ;  just  as 
had  been  the  case  indeed  in  the  bipartite  divisions  before. 
I  say  it  was  thus  variable  before.  For  when  the  Roman 
world  was  first  bipartitioned  between  Constantine  and 
Licinius,  the  Illyrian  Frsefecture  was  attached  to  the 
Eastern  empire  ;  but,  after  the  first  war  between  them, 
it  was  taken  from  the  Easty  and  added  to  the  West.  When 
a  bipartition  was  next  arranged  between  Valentinian  and 
Valens,  it  was  all  again  attached  in  the  same  manner  to 
the  Western  empire.^  But  on  Valens'  death  and  Theo- 
dosius'  accession,  the  Prefecture  was  dismembered, 
and  its  Eastern  half,  including  Dacia  and  Macedonia, 
added  by  Gratian  to  the  East.' — It  was  this  last  that  was 
the  line  of  separation  settled  on  in  the  bipartition  be- 
tween Arcadius  and  Honorius,  to  which  our  difficulty 
chiefly  refers.  Yet  we  find  that,  some  ten  years  after, 
the  Western  emperor  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
of  lUyricum,  '^  according  to  its  true  and  ancient  limits :  *'^ 
— and  about  20  years  still  later,  a  new  arrangement  was 
made  between  the  two  emperors,  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  Western  Illyricum  was  ceded  to  the  Eastern  empire. 
This  took  place  A.D.  426.^     It  was  the  final  line  of 

'  See  the  tabular  view  p.  335.  '  Gibbon  iv.  422.  *  lb.  v.  234. 

^  lb.  vi.  7.  This  partition  was  made  between  Theodosius  2nd,  and  Valentinian 
the  3rd.  "  The  emperor  of  the  East  acquired  the  rich  Province  of  Dalmatia,  and 
the  dangerous  sovereignty  of  Pannonia  and  Noricum ;  which  had  been  filled  and 
ravaged  for  about  twenty  years,  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Huns,  Ostrogoths, 
VandalSp  and  Bavarians." — He  refers  to  Count  Buat,  a  laborious  investigator  of 
the  antiquities  of  those  times,  as  his  authority  for  this  Treaty ;  and  which  he 
considers  quite  satisfactory. — Yet  it  would  seem  that  still  the  Western  emperor 
revived  his  claim  to  one  of  its  provinces.     For  in  an  embassy  to  Attila  he  sent 
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dispartition,  and  one  to  which  I  shall  again  have  to  call 
the  reader  s  special  attention. — ^Thus  the  staple^  if  I  may 
so  say,  the  permanently  legitimate  territory  appertaining 
to  each  respectively,  was  still  Constantine^s  original  third 
for  the  Western  empire,  and  Maximins  original  third  for 
the  Eastern  empire. — In  every  case,  I  should  observe, 
the  latter  included  Thrace. 

Secondly,  I  could  not  but  perceive  also,  while  tracing 
the  de  facto  histories  of  these  three  respective  divisions 
of  the  Roman  empire,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  internie- 
diateor  lUyrian  thirdcoxM  not  be  considered  as  involved 
in  those  either  of  the  Western  or  Eastern  empire  ;  but, 
for  distinctness'  sake,  needed  (I  may  say  absolutely 
needed)  to  be  considered  separately.  Already  this  was 
in  part  the  scene  of  the  earlier  occupation  and  devas- 
tations of  the  Goths  after  the  battle  of  Adrianople.  Nor 
did  the  peace  that  they  made  five  years  after  with  Theo- 
dosius  cause  any  effectual  alteration  in  their  occupancy 
of  it.  *'  The  vast  regions  they  had  ravaged,"  says  Sis- 
mondi,  ''  were  abandoned  to  them,  if  not  in  absolute 
sovereignty,  yet  in  terms  little  at  variance  with  their  in- 
dependence." Thus  they  had  already  stood  up,  like  a 
living  wall  of  separation,  between  the  two  divisions  of 
the  empire  which  were  most  properly  Roman  in  their 
population :  a  view  which  both  Ambrose  and  Jerome 
well  illustrate.^     Yet  more  was  this  the  case  after  Ala- 

the  ciyil  and  military  governors  of  NoHcwn  as  his  envoys.  Gibbon  vi.  92.  So 
also  Stamondi,  Roman  History,  i.  160  :  who  says  indeed  that  the  complaint  of 
Attila  had  reference  to  things  embezzled  in  a  church  at  Sirmium  ;  a  town  situ- 
ated a  little  south  of  the  modem  Belgrade. — In  A.  D.  453,  again,  the  emperor 
Mardan  granted  aU  Pannonia,  as  liur  as  Vindobona  (Vienna),  to  the  Ostiogoths. 

The  eccletiattical  jurisdiction  of  the  Eastern  Illyricum  was  a  point  «imilarly 
disputed  between  the  Roman  Byzantine  Sees.  Thus  in  the  year  451,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  a4judged  that  the  Patriarchate  of  the  ConstantinopoUtan  Bishop 
extended  over  Eastern  Illyricum :  yet  in  490,  we  find  that  Pope  FlHx  2  (or  3,) 
had  his  vicar  in  the  Eastern  Illyricum,  resident  at  Theasalonica.  See  Mosheim, 
Centuries  V.  VI.  ako  the  lettera  of  the  Illyrian  Bishops  addrest  to  the  Popes, 
as  to  the  vicars  of  Peter  and  Christ,  A.D.  531 ;  given  in  Hard.  ii.  1117  9lc, 

'  Ambrose  on  Luke,  Lib.  x.  10,  writing  A.  D.  386,  nine  years  before  Theodo- 
•sius'  death,  says  :  "  Nos  quoque  in  lUyrioo  exules  patrie  Gothorum  exilia  fece- 
runt :  "  with  reference  to  the  Gothic  hordes  driven  through  terror  of  the  Huns 
JUTOss  the  Danube ;  and  which,  after  conquering  Valens,  occupied,  though  as  sub- 
jects ta  llnotfosius,  much  of  Illyricum. — Jerome,  Ep.  91  ad  Ageruch.  written 
A.  D.  409,  says  that  for  thirty  years  the  Goths  had  been  occupying  and  desolating 
JPannonia. 

Z  2 
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ric's  and  the  Goths'  first  revolt  on  Theodosius*  death, 
and  overrunning  of  the  southern  part  of  this  same  Prse- 
fecture ;  Alaric  being  thereupon  constituted,  (as  I  shall 
afterwards  again  have  to  mention,)  Master-General  (in 
fact  independent  Prince)  of  Illyricum.  And  it  was  pre- 
cisely at  this  epoch,  as  I  conceive,  not  before,  that  the 
first  Trumpet  sounded. 

Nor  was  it  at  this  time  only  that  the  Illyrian^  or  in- 
termediate third,  was  thus  separated  in  its  history  and 
fortunes  from  the  other  two-thirds.  The  same  continued 
the  case  afterwards.  In  the  6th  and  7th  centuries  the 
Bulgarian  power  was  formed ;  and  the  result  was  that 
"  Maesia,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  broken  into  the 
barbarian  kingdoms  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria.'*  ^ — In  the 
9th  century,  Macedonia  and  the  eastern  Illyricum  were 
inundated  by  Sclavonic  hordes,  by  whom  the  whole 
region  is  said  to  have  been  Sclavonized  ;  ^  and  which 
were  thus  not  in  language  only,  but  also  in  government, 
very  much  separated  from  the  Greek  Empire. — Finally, 
and  much  later,  the  Franks  in  their  crusading  expeditions 
severed  the  southernmost  of  the  lUyrian  provinces  from 
the  Greeks,  and  long  occupied  them. — I  the  rather  men- 
tion this  last  act,  in  tracing  the  distinct  and  separate 
history  of  the  lUyrian  Prsefecture,  because  it  carries  us 
down  to  the  times  of  the  Turks :  and  shows  that  the 
tripartite  division  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  most 
fitly  used  even  under  the  6th  Trumpet  in  the  prophecy : 
seeing  that  it  was  but  the  "  third  of  men,"  ^ — the  efl«- 
tern  third, — against  whom  the  commission  of  the  Eu- 
phratean  horsemen  could  be  properly  said  to  be  given. 

Thus  the  result  of  our  investigation  has  been  to  show 
that  on  general  grounds^  and  with  reference  to  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  Roman  history,  at  and  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  the  Gothic  invasions,  instead  of  the  tripartite 
division  that  I  speak  of,  being  a  division  inappropriate 

1  Gibbon,  i.  37. 
>  wuXafim^  Tcura  4  X*^'    Constantine  Poiph.  Them.  ii.  6 

'  Apoc.  ix.  15. 
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to  make  use  of  in  the  prophetic  prefiguration  of  those 
events  and  tinoes,  because  of  the  notable  bipartition  of 
the  empire  into  Eastern  and  Western  that  had  taken 
place  a  little  previously,  it  was  precisely  the  most  appro- 
priate that  could  be  chosen.  It  only  remains  to  see 
V7hether  it  will  suit  the  details  of  the  three  first  trumpet- 
visions,  as  we  have  already  seen  it  does  those  of  the 
fourth.  And  when  we  shall  have  completed  the  com- 
parison of  these  details  with  the  details  of  the  history 
corresponding,  I  trust  that  on  this  point  also  the  reader 
will  find  himself  equally  satisfied. 

^    2. — HISTORICAL     EXPOSITION     OF     THE    FOUR    FIRST 

TRUMPET-VISIONS. 

In  order  to  enter  in  this  part  on  our  comparison  of 
the  prophecy  and  the  history  to  the  best  advantage,  it 
will  be  peculiarly  desirable  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
place  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  situation  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, and  see  the  varied  imagery  of  the  successive 
visions  as  far  as  possible  so  as  he  saw  them  : — more 
particularly,  I  mean,  as  each  locally  affecting,  and  locally 
associated  with,  its  assigned  portion  of  the  Roman 
world  ;  that  same  Roman  world  that  seems  to  have  been 
extended  in  living  though  miniature  landscape,  beneath 
and  around  him,  with  its  triple  divisions  of  territory 
marked  therein,  and  their  respective  boundary  lines, 
whether  of  river,  sea,  mountain,  or  desert.  All  this, — 
though  the  unassisted  human  eye  could  not  comprehend 
it, — the  prophetic  eye  might,  as  usual  with  the  prophets, 
or  indeed  the  natural  eye,  as  with  Christ  in  his  tempta- 
tion,^ be  strengthened  to  discern.  And  need  I  suggest 
what  an  advantage  it  must  have  afforded  to  St.  John  all 
through,  towards  the  right  understanding  of  the  visions? 

'  Matt.  iv.  8 ;  ''  The  Devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain, 
and  showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world/'  &c.  On  which  Milton  say&in 
bis  Paradise  Regained,  iv.  40; 

By  what  strange  parallax,  or  optic  skUl 

Of  vision  multiplied  through  air,  or  glass 

Of  telescope,  were  curious  to  enquire. 
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Much  of  that  to  which  a  laborious  train  of  reasoning 
has  already  thus  far  conducted  us,  would  have  been 
manifest  to  him,  as  I  conceive,  at  a  glance.     And  as  in 
regard  to  what  has  preceded^  so  in  regard  to  what  is  to 
follow  also  :  above  all  in  figurations  such  as  we  are  now 
entering  on  ;  where  distinctive  symbolic  details  are  com- 
paratively scanty,  and  the  most  distinctive  part  of  the 
symbol  is  its  geographical  origin  or  progression.     Hence 
the  importance  to  those  who  have  not  had  it  given  them 
to  be  eye-witnesses,  of  calling  the  imagination  in  aid, 
in  the  manner  I  suggested.     To  facilitate  this  a  Map 
has  been  appended  ;  with  the  three  great  divisions,  which 
we'^have  seen  reason  to  suppose  alluded  to,  distinguished 
upon  it  by  different  colours :  and  in  regard  to  which  seve- 
ral territorial  divisions  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  read- 
er, that  each  one  included  its  third  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  Roman  sea^^  as  well  as  its  third  of  the  Utnd :  and  each 
one  also  its  own  characteristic  stream  of  the  three  great 
frontier  rivers ^  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Euphrates. — In 
order  yet  more  to  aid  the  imagination,  I  shall  make  the 
attempt,  before  entering  on  historical  events  and  fulfil- 
ment, to  describe  the  imagery  of  the  successive  visions, 
so  as  I  conceive  it  to  have  passed  over  the  landscape  of 
the  Roman  world  before  the  eye  of  the  Evangelist : — 
always  taking  care  that  there  shall  be  in  this  no  unli- 
censed play  of  the  fancy ;  and  nothing  inconsistent  with 
that  faithful  adherence  to  the  written  descriptions  which 
is  due  to  every  word  of  God's  Holy  Book. — ^I  have 
already  hinted  that  it  is  ioone  and  the  same  Western  third 
of  the  Empire  that  I  apply  alike  all  the  four  first  Trumpet- 
visions  ; — its  land  territory,  its  maritime  dependencies, 
its   frontier   rir^r-valley   and  fountains,    its   sun   and 
stars.     This  the  unity  of  these  four  visions  seems  to  me 
to  require. 


*  The  Meditemnean  was  often  spoken  of  by  the  Romans  as  ihehr  sea,  "  mare 
nostram."  Hence  when  the  word  tea  was  used  by  itself,  this  would  be  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  by  them. 
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I.  The  imagery  of  the  preliminary  altar- 
scene  IN  THE  APOCALYPTIC  TEMPLE,  AND  OF  THE 
FOUR    FIRST   TRUMPET   VISIONS    CONSEQUENT. 

Behold,  then,  the  Angel-priest  has  come  forth  from  of- 
fering the  incense  of  his  faithful  ones  in  the  inner  tem- 
ple ;  his  censer  in  hand,  but  emptied  of  the  sacred  embers 
and  fire  with  which  that  incense  had  been  kindled  by  him 
before  the  Holy  One  : — ^and  see  !  he  moves  straight  back 
again  to  the  great  altar  in  the  altar-court,  and  takes  again 
of  the  same  burning  embers,  and  fills  the  same  censer 
with  them  ; — only  now  not  to  bless,  but  to  destroy.  For 
having  filled  it,  he  scatters  the  fiery  ashes  from  the  tem- 
ple-height, that  they  may  fall  on  the  despisers  of  his 
proffered  mediation  and  atonement  in  the  world  below ; 
—-the  world  professing  but  apostate.  Not  an  instant 
passes  without  signs  of  recognition  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  alike  by  the  animate  and  the  inanimate  creation, 
of  this  devoting  of  the  land  to  a  curse.  Forthwith  from 
the  cloud  of  glory  there  issue  thunderings  and  lightnings : 
— and  see,  they  are  responded  to  by  the  bursting  of  tem- 
pests (the  four  angel-forms  darkly  seen  careering  in 
them)  over  the  central  provinces  of  lUyricum,  Greece, 
and  Epirus  ;  the  first  that  same  district  which  they  had 
sometime  before  overhung,  murky  and  threatening.  The 
Roman  earth  quakes  simultaneously  through  its  vast  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  faces  of  men  gather  blackness :  some 
from  present  suffering,  all  from  forebodings  of  greater 
evil  to  come. 

But  look  to  the  temple  again.  See !  the  trumpet- 
angels  are  preparing  themselves  to  sound;  and  therewith 
the  more  definite  evolution  of  the  divine  judgments  to  be 
defined,  and  to  proceed.  Which  is  the  first  grand  des- 
tined scene  of  suffering  ? 

1st  Trumpet." — ^The  first  Angel  sounds  his  trumpet : 
and  lo  the  same  tremendous  tempest  as  before,  black 
with  other  clouds  from  the  cold  hail-generating  countries 

*  Keu  h  wporros  tuyytKos  taaXwurr  kcu  tytwero  xoAoi'a  Kat  wvp  fAtfuyfAtva  iufian, 
mu  c3Ai|^  Cff  Tfiv  ynv  km  to  rpvrov  rijj  yris  iraTCKory,  Kai  to  Tpiror  rw¥  Itv^^v 
ttwrtKwi,  Kai  irat  xo^oi  X^^P^''  Harwnri 
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beyond  the  Danube,'  and  charged  with  Kghtning  and  hail, 
appears  driving  westward.  **  The  third  of  the  tand^^ 
or  continental  provinces  of  the  Western  division  of  the 
Roman  empire,  is  declared  the  fated  scene  of  ravine. 
The  Asiatic  continent  and  maritime  province  of  Africa 
are  to  remain  unharmed  by  the  storm  :  and  the  European 
provinces,  too,  of  the  Eastern  Empire  mostly  to  escape. 
The  skirts  of  the  storm  discharge  themselves,  as  it  passes 
forward,  on  the  Rhaetian  hill-country.  Then  quickly 
its  course  is  towards  Italy.  As  it  sweeps  across  the 
Italian  frontier,  other  terrific  thunder-clouds  from  the 
distant  north-west  quarter  of  the  heaven  succeed  and  in- 
termingle with  the  first.  Once  and  again  the  almost 
united  tempests  spread  in  devastating  fury  over  Italy,  be- 
yond the  Alps  and  the  Appennines.  Then  dividing,  a 
part  impelled  yet  further  south,  bursts  with  terrific  light- 
nings directly  over  the  seven-hilled  imperial  city,  and 
passes  thence  to  the  southernmost  coast  of  Bruttium  be- 
yond. A  part,  driven  backward,  takes  a  westerly  course 
over  the  Rhine  into  Gaul,  and  far  and  wide  devastates  it ; 
then,  crossing  over  the  Pyreneean  chain,  pours  its  fury 
on  the  Spanish  provinces  :  nor  spends  itself  till  it  has 
reached  the  far  shores,  west  and  south,  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean. — Thus  has  the  entire  continental 
division  of  the  western  empire  been  involved  in  its  rava- 
ges. Throughout  the  whole  the  lightning-fire  runs  along 
the  ground,  even  as  in  the  plagues  of  ancient  Egypt ; 
burning  in  wide-spreading  conflagration  country  and 
town,  trees,  and  pasture*  And  there  are  signs  too,  not  to 
be  mistaken,  of  the  destruction  of  life,  as  well  as  of  vege- 
tation :  for  blood  appears  mixed  with  the  fire  and  haiL 
Slowly  at  length  the  storm  subsides ;  destrojring,  how- 
ever, even  in  its  subsidence.  The  desolation  that  it  leaves 
is  frightful.  The  land  was  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before 
it.     It  remains  a  wasted  wilderness. 

2nd  Trumpet.2 — A  pause  ensues.      Then  presently 

^  On  the  cold  of  ancient  Germany,  see  Gibbon  i.  346. 
'  K«i  6  Scurtpof  QiyytXos  t^aXwurr  xeu  •!»  opot  fuya  irupi  icoto^rpr  cjBAii^  ctf 
rfi9  9aAa<r0'ay'  mu  tywrro  ro  rptrw  mis  BaKoffOJit  iufM'   mu  wrtBwt  to  rpiroy 
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there  is  heard  another  trumpet-blast  of  judgment. — 
Now  is  the  visitation  of  the  Western  third  of  the  Medi^ 
terranean  seUyBnA  the  islands  hnd  trans-marine  province 
included  in  it ;  ^  a  part  hitherto  unscathed  and  safe. 
Behold  yon  giant  mountain^rock,  blazing  with  volcanic 
fires,  that  upheaved  from  the  southernmost  point  of 
Spain  near  the  straits  of  Oades^  and  cast  into  the  sea, 
looks  like  Etna  in  its  raging  I  Mark  how  the  waters  of 
the  midland  sea  are  agitated  by  it  I  The  lava  pours 
down  the  mountain-sides.  The  igneous  stones  and  ashes 
of  the  volcano  are  scattered  for  hundreds  of  miles  all 
round,  on  sea  and  mainland,  coasts  and  islands  ; '  first 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  then  on  that  of  the  opposite 
continent,  from  the  Atlantic  straits,  all  along  up  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic.  Ships  appear  set  on  fire  by  them, 
at  sea  and  in  the  harbours,  and  light  the  water  with  their 
conflagrations.  Blood  marks  the  loss  of  life  accom- 
panying ;  the  same  as  in  the  former  vision.  Over  the 
whole  maritime  scene  of  its  devastations  whatever  is 
habitable  appears  desolated ;  whatever  had  life,  destroyed. 
•*The  third  part  of  the  sea  became  blood ;  and  the  third 
part  of  living  creatures^  in  the  sea  "  (i.  e.  those  that  were 

rwr  KTUTfucntv  rmv  tv  rp  BaXatrtrp  ra  *XMrrn  ^x^'  "'>'  ^^  rpirotf  rmw  wXotmf 

'  The  sea  was  a  word  used  by  the  Romans  to  include  the  islands  and  maritime 
coasts.  So  Facciolati ;  "  Mare  interdum  est  reg;io  maritima  et  insulse  maris ; " 
quoting  Nepos  in  Cor.  4 ;  "Ad  mare  missus  est,  ut  Cypris  et  Phcenidbus  naves 
longas  imperet ;  "  and  Tacitus  Hist,  i,  2 ;  "  Plenum  ezsiliis  mare." — So  in 
Scripture  "  the  sea,"  is  used  for  "  the  strength  of  the  sea,"  i.  e.  Tyre,  Isaiah 

Z3U1I.  4. 

^  This  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  extent  of  volcanic  action,  seen  in  nature. 
Dion  Cassius  (L.  Ixvi)  relates  that  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  which  Pliny  lost 
his  life,  the  ashes  reached  Africa,  Syria,  and  £gypt,  and  filled  the  air  above 
Rome. — Cassiodorus,  describing  an  eruption  of  the  same  volcanic  mountain  in 
the  time  of  Theodoric,  says ;  "  Per  totam  Italiam  cognoscitur  quando  ilia  indig- 
natio  comraovetur.  Volat  per  mare  magnum  cinis  decoctus,  et  terrenis  nubibus 
exdtatis  transmarinas  quoque  provincias  pulvereis  guttis  compluit."  B.  P,  M. 
xi.  1 157. — In  more  modem  times  during  one  eruption  of  Etna,  an  area  150  miles 
in  circumference  is  sud  to  have  been  covered  with  a  stratum  of  volcanic  sand 
and  ashes  twelve  feet  deep.  In  the  year  1783  a  current  of  lava  sixty  miles 
long,  and  twelve  broad,  was  formed  by  a  volcano  in  Iceland.  And  in  1815  Mr. 
Bakewell  states  that  in  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Sumbawa  the  clouds  of 
smoke  and  ashes  darkened  the  sky  for  300  miles  round ;  and  that  the  sound  of  the 
explosions  was  heard  in  Sumatra,  970  miles  distant.  See  Memoire  sur  les  fles 
Ponces ;  and  Bakewell's  Introduction  to  Geology,  p.  342. 

'  KTwiia.  Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  4;  wa»  KTitrfia  hoKov  and  James  i.  \S;  &s 
awapxyi  ^^y  KTifffAarmv,    Also,  Rev.  v.  13 ;  tw  murfM  6  criy  w  r^Bpw^,  (cai  w 
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in  the  third  part  of  the  sea)  *^  died ;  and  the  third  part  of 
abips  was  destroyed." 

3rd  Trumpet.^ — The  volcano  has  not  yet  fully  spent 
itselfy  when  another  of  the  angels  sounds  his  trumpet- 
clang.  Which  the  new  scene  of  judgment?  **  The 
(Western)  third  of  the  rivers,"  it  is  said,  "  and  the  foun- 
tains of  waters." — It  begins  where  yon  mighty  river  to 
the  North  forms  the  ancient  limit  between  barbarian 
Germany,  and  the  lUyrian  or  middle  Prefecture  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Mark  the  portentous  meteor  that 
glares  over  it ;  like  a  blazing  torch  trailing  its  red  line 
of  light  ^  behind  it  in  the  Northern  sky !  And  see  1 
where  the  Teiss,  pouring  itself  into  the  Danube,  marks 
the  central  point  of  the  base  of  the  great  Illyrian  Prse- 
fecture^  there  suddenly  it  descends,  and  blazes,  and  taints 
with  its  sulphureous  exhalations  the  downward  course 
of  that  ancient  river. — But  it  was  the  same  Western 
third  of  the  Empire,  as  before,  that  was  in  this  case 
too  to  taste  specially  of  the  bitterness  of  the  woe.  And 
mark  how,  in  fulfilment  of  its  mission,  the  meteor  tracks 
the  course  of  the  upper  Danube,  and  then  reaches  and 
moves  along  the  Rhenish  frontier-river  of  the  Western 
Empire  ;  blazing  over  and  poisoning  its  waters  down  even 
to  the  Belgic  lowlands^  Thence  again  unquenched  it 
rises  ;  shoots  in  rapid  course  westward  ;  is  repelled,  as 
if  by  some  counter  electric  force,  and  as  from  a  region 
on  which  it  behoved  not  that  it  should  permanently  shed 
its  malignant  influences ;  then  in  southerly  direction 
falls  on  the  fountains  of  the  European  waters,  there 
where  the  Alpine  snows  are  dissolving  from  their  eternal 

▼H  7P>  <(«  «"'i  nyt  BoXoffons  k  cri,  ificsira  Xry«vrat,  &c.     In  St.  James  the  word  is 
evidently  used  of  intelligent  creatures. 

^  Kai  6  TfMTOt  ayycXot  wdKwurr  mu  nrMTcy  ff«  ra  epawe  mnip  fuy^  Kma§A€P9t 
•It  XofMtaa'  KOA  €wtmv  ttri  ro  rpaw  rmw  varofuw,  km  tiri  rat  wiiyas  dSarafr'  new 
TO  •ra/ia  re  eurrtpos  Xryrrai  6  A^l^aSor  mu  yu^rrai  ro  rptrow  tit  w^ufOmr  mu  wXkai 
v$pmmm¥  tar^^anw  tit  rctir  idvrwy^  irri  twucpajfOriirtik, — It  is  to  be  obserred  that  the 
limiting  epithet,  a  third  part,  applies  to  the  rivers  otUif,  not  to  the/ouniaifu  <^ 
waters. 

^  "  A  great  star  blazing  like  a  torch."  This  designates  a  meteor,  as  distin- 
guished from  one  of  the  starry  luminaries.     So  Virgil,  i£n.  ii.  694, 

de  coelo  lapsa  per  umbras 
Stella  facem  ducens  multi  cum  hice  cucurrit. 
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glaciers. — Wheresoever  it  has  fallen,  the  rivers  aad 
their  tributaries  have  been  poisoned  by  it;  and  the 
dead  and  dying  of  those  that  drink  them  appear  lying 
on  the  banks.  *'  For  the  name  of  that  star  is  Worm- 
wood ;  ^  and  many  died  of  the  waters  because  they  were 
made  bitter.'' — So  having  done  its  part,  it  shoots  back 
towards  the  Danube ;  there  blazes  for  a  moment  longer, 
and  is  extinct. 

4th  Trumpet.^ — ^The  vision  has  past ;  the/ourth  angel 
sounds.  Hitherto,  though  its  land,  its  sea,  and  its  frontier 
river  and  fountains  of  waters  have  been  desolated,  yet  the 
sun  has  still  continued  shining  on  the  Western  empire,  as 
before.  But  now  at  length  this  too  is  affected.  To  the  ex- 
tent of  a  third  part  of  its  orb,  it  suffers  edi  pse.  Theshado  w 
falls  over  the  Western  empire.  Then  the  night  super* 
venes. — ^And  see  the  eclipsing  influences  act  on  the 
luminaries  of  the  night  also.  Presently  the  Western 
third  of  the  mogn  becomes  eclipsed  ;  and  of  the  stars 
scattered  over  the  symbolic  firmament,  all  that  are  in 
that  third  of  the  Roman  sky,  are  darkened  also. 

So  closes  this  fourth  vision.  And  then  another  angel, 
diverse  from  the  seven  trumpet-angels,  breaks  upon  the 
continuity  of  their  succession.  By  his  solemn  and  loud 
cry  in  mid-heaven  of,  **  Woe,  Woe,  Woe,  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth,  from  the  voices  of  the  trumpet- 
angels  that  have  yet  to  sound,'*  he  occupies  the  seer's 
attention  for  a  while,  with  a  warning  voice  of  judgments 
yet  to  come  ;  and  seems  to  intimate  also  a  certain  break, 
and  perhaps  change  of  character,  between  the  judgments 
gone  before,  and  those  that  were  to  follow. 

Such,  I  conceive,  may  have  been  the  manner  in  which 

*  Compare  Jer.  xxiii.  15  ;  "I  will  feed  them  with  wonnwood,  and  make  them 
drink  the  waters  of  gall ; "  i.  e.  in  the  afflictions  of  the  Bahylonish  captivity. 
The  metaphor  is  not  uncommon.  In  Antar,  the  Arabic  Romance,  we  find  it 
applied,  as  here,  to  death.  "  Death  served  them  with  a  cup  of  absinth  by  my 
sword."    Hamilton's  Tnns.  Ui.  129. 

•  Kcu  t  rtraprot  ceyytXos  waXwifft'  km  tTAifcn}  to  rpvrov  t»  ^Ais,  km  to  rptrow 
Tijf  crtKrii^s,  km  to  t^itoi*  rpnf  avpur  li^a  ffKorurdii  ro  rpnov  avrttWf  km  if  ifitpa 
fiV  faufp  TO  rpnow  cwrtiSf  Kai  if  pv^  dfivivt. 
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the  pheeoomena  of  the  successive  visions  passed  before 
the  Evangelist :  there  being  added  nothing  but  what  is 
consistent  with,  and, — if  we  suppose  the  same  to  have 
been  geographically  represented  before  him, — in  no  little 
measure  implied  in,  the  brief  descriptions  of  the  visions 
in  the  text.  And  what,  let  me  ask,  would  be  the  natural, 
the  almost  necessary  interpretation  he  would  attach  to 
them?  Surely,  considering  the  character  of  the  symbolic 
figures,  both  in  themselves,  and  as  illustrated  by  their 
use  in  other  prophetic  Scriptures,^  he  would  construe 
them  as  prefiguring  the  ravages  of  some  terrible  invaders 
from  Northern  Germany  : — invaders  who  would  desolate 
first  the  European  continental  provinces  of  the  Western 
empire ;  then  its  maritime  provinces,  islands,  and  fleets 
in  the  Mediterranean: — a  fresh  and  dreadful  scourge 
being  super- added,  commencing  on  the  Illyrian  Prsefec- 
ture,  but  soon  to  ravage  the  Western  provinces  watered 
by  the  Rhine  also,  and  the  Alpine  regions,  the  local  source 
of  the  European  waters ; — followed,  finally,  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  imperial  dynasty  of  the  West,  and  soon 
after  of  its  subordinate  rulers  also. — Such,  I  conceive, 
must  have  been  his  interpretation.  It  remains  to  see 
how  the  figurations  were  fulfilled  in  the  progress  of  the 
Gothic,  Vandal,  Hunnish,  and  Ostrogothic  desolations. 
This  was  to  be  my  second  Head. 


^  Ist.  The  temyest. — So  Is.  xxviii.  2 ;  "  The  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  strong 
one  :  which,  as  a  tempest  of  hail  and  a  destroying  storm,  as  a  flood  of  mighty 
waters  overflowing,  shall  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  the  hand."  This  was  said 
of  Sfuilmanezer  and  the  Atiyrian  invasion. — And  again  of  Gcg ;  Ezek.  zxxviii. 
9 ;  "  Thou  Shalt  ascend,  and  come  like  a  storm  :  thou  shalt  be  like  a  doud  to 
cover  the  land  :  thou,  and  all  thy  bands,  and  many  people  with  thee." 

2.  The  vokano  or  burning  mountain. — So  Jeremiah  li.  25 ;  "  Behold  I  am 
against  thee,  O  destroying  mountain,  saith  the  Lord,  which  destroyest  all  the 
earth.  And  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  thee,  and  roll  thee  down  from  the 
rocks,  and  will  make  thee  a  burnt  mountain." — ^This  was  said  of  BahyUm.  It  is 
compared,  says  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  "  to  a  burning  mountain  ;  which,  by  vomiting  con- 
tinual streams  of  burning  lava,  inundates  and  destroys  all  towns,  villages,  fields 
&c.  in  its  vicinity  .  .  So  had  the  Babylonish  government  set  the  nations  on  fire, 
deluging  and  destroying  them  by  his  troops :  till  at  last  exhausted  &c.  it  is  extin- 
guished ; " — ^becomes  an  extinct  volcano. 

3.  The  meteor,  or  ttcar  bUmnff  oi  a  lamp  or  torch. — ^With  this  we  may  compare 
what  is  said  of  the  invading  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel  in  Is.  vii.  4 ;  "  Fear  not, 
neither  be  faint-hearted,  for  the  two  tails  of  these  smoking  fire-.brands ;  for  the 
fierce  anger  of  Rezin  with  Syria,  and  of  the  son  of  Remaliah." 
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II.  The  historical  fulfilment. 

And,  in  demonstrating  this,  need  I  detail  at  any  length 
the  history  of  the  five  great  destroyers  of  the  Western 
empire^ — the  two  first  associated  nearly  as  one  in  the 
time  and  scene  of  their  devastations  under  the  first 
Trumpet : — I  mean  of  alaric  and  rhadaoaisus,  in 
the  first  instance ;  then  of  genseric,  attila,  odoacer  ? 
The  tale  has  been  often  repeated  by  expositors,  as  well  as 
historians.  A  brief  sketch  will  suffice. — We  have  first 
to  trace  in  their  history  what  may  answer  to  the  iniro^ 
ductory  earthquake  thunderings  and  lightnings,  that 
followed  on  the  malediction  signified  by  the  altar ^re  cast 
on  the  Roman  world; — then  the  fulfilment  oi  the  four 
Trumpet'visions  themselves. 

1.  The  introductory  thunderings^  lightnings^  and 
earthquake.-^The  epoch  of  the  seventh  Seal's  opening 
answered  (in  my  view),  as  before  said,  to  that  of  the  death 
of  Theodosius.  And  how  long  did  the  silence  in  the 
Jirmamental  heaven,  the  stillness  from  the  long- threatened 
tempests,  last  after  it?  He  died  Jan,  17.  A.  D.  395  ; 
and  before  the  winter  had  ended ^  says  Gibbon,  the 
Gothic  nation  was  in  arms.  So  that  it  was  an  interval 
rather  of  days  than  weeks.  For  it  needed  but  the  cir- 
culation of  the  news  to  rouse  the  Goths  among  the  farms 
occupied  by  them  in  the  lUyrian  and  Msesian  Pro- 
vinces. Then,  said  the  prophecy,  "  to  the  seven  (war-de- 
nouncing) angels,  there  were  given  seven  trumpets :"  and 
the  history,  that  the  Goths  armed  forthwith,  with  threat 
of  war  against  the  Roman  empire. — But  not  before 
there  had  been  enacted  in  the  empire,  alike  what  might 
answer  to  the  saints^  incense-offering  figured  in  the  Apo- 
calyptic temple,  and  the  implied  Christ-renouncing  coun- 
ter-worship of  the  men  of  the  apostacy.  For  then  was 
precisely  the  sera  to  which  our  ecclesiastical  sketch  of  the 
preceding  chapter  relates,  the  sera  of  395,  396 :  when 
Augustine /just  entered  on  the  Episcopate,  was  in  doctrine 
and  life  setting  forth  Jesus  as  the  propitiation  and  medi- 
ator, as  well  as  life  and  light,  of  sinful  men  ;  and  Vigi- 
lantius  too  fnot  to  speak  of  other  faithful  ones)  was  pre- 
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paring  for  his  protestant  stand  against  the  inrushing  su- 
perstitions and  apostacy: — while  SulpUius,  Paulinus^ 
Jerome^  Gregory  Nyssen^  Martin  of  Tours ^  and  other  such, 
were  too  prominently  countenancing  and  helping  forward 
those  superstitions,  to  the  neglect  and  forsaking  of  Jesus. 
And  so  then  in  396  the  first  fearful  tempest  burst  (a 
tempest  characteristic  as  well  as  introductory  of  all 
that  followed)  on  the  central  and  hitherto  unravaged 
provinces  of  Thessaly,  Greece,  Epirus,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  under  the  devastation  of  Alaric  and  the 
Goths.  The  land  trembled  before  them  in  terror.  ^'  The 
deep  and  bloody  traces  of  their  march  could  be  traced/' 
we  are  told,  "  by  the  traveller  many  years  afterwards." — 
Well  had  the  pious  emperor  Theodosius  been  taken,  like 
another  Josiah,  from  the  evil  to  come.  And  well  had 
there  been  strange  convulsions  of  nature,  and  earthquakes, 
and  elemental  storms,  and  tempests,  just  before  his  death, 
(portents  renewed  this  very  year,)  such  as  to  cause  ge* 
neral  forebodings  of  evil  being  at  hand.  For  so  Ambrose^ 
and  Jerome*  tell  us;  and  the  Chronicles  of  the  time 
confirm  their  statements.^  It  was  like  nature's  own 
alarum,  with  men^s  voices  of  alarm  responding;  as 
well  as  the  furnishing  by  nature  of  the  very  portents 
used  symbolically  of  the  events  and  epoch,  in  the  Apo- 
lyptic  vision. 

2.  Then  was  a  pause.  The  Trump^s  were  to  be  sounded 
specially  against  not  the  already  detached  Illyrian  Prse- 
fecture,  but  against  the  Western  Empire,  against  Italy, 

^  "  Hoc  nobis  motus  teirarum  gnves,  hoc  jogcs  pluvie  minabantur,  et  ultri 
solitum  caligo  tenebrouor  denuntlabat,  qu5d  dementissimus  Imperator  Theodo- 
sius ezceasunis  easet  h  terns.  Ipsa  igitur  exceasum  ^pis  elementa  merebant.** 
De  Obit.  Theodos.  ad  init. 

'  This  WM  when  Vigilantius  was  with  him,  in  396.  There  was  then  an  eclipse 
as  well  as  earthquake :  and  Jerom  says,  *'  Obscurato  sole  omnis  mundus  jam 
jamque  ▼enturum  judicem  formidaret."     Gill/s  Vigilantius,  304,  307. 

*  The  Benedictine  Editor  of  Ambrose  notes  on  the  former  extrsct;  "Mar- 
cellinus  in  Chronico  suo  auctor  est  piofligcto  Eugenio  terram  continuis  motibfia» 
^  mense  Septembri  ad  Novembrem  usque^  in  quibusdam  Europe  regionibus 
quassatam  fiiisse  anno  (A.D.  394)  qui  Theodosii  mortem  anteceasit.'* 

Marcellinus  also  notes  in  his  Chronicle  the  earthquake  and  portents  of  396; 
"Teme  motus  per  dies  plurimos  fiiit,  ccelumque  ardere  visum  est:"  Le.  la 
the  year  next  alter  Theodoshis'  death. 
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and  Rome.  It  was  a  pause  in  which  Alaric  had  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  mighty  task.  ''  The  trumpet-angels 
prepared  themselves  to  sound."  And  see  the  wonderful 
manner  in  which  this  was  facilitated.  By  the  infatuation 
of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  he  was  made  Master-General  of 
the  Eastern  lUyricum  ;  ^  and  so  furnished  with  arms  for 
their  destruction  from  the  Romans*  own  armouries.  Thus 
he  occupied  himself  four  years  in  preparation  for  his  great 
enterprize.  Seated  in  authority  in  the  centre  of  that  vast 
Prsefecture,  which  since  the  days  of  Vdens  had  heen 
very  much  occupied  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbaric  tribes, 
— there,  on  the  verge,  as  it  were,  of  the  two  empires  ; 
he  had  but  to  meditate,  like  an  eagle  of  prey^  on  which  of 
the  separated  halves  he  should  fall  of  the  devoted  carcase ; 
then  to  seize,  and  to  devour.  The  Gothic  chieftains  ele- 
vated him  on  a  shield  and  solemnly  proclaimed  him  King 
of  the  VisirOotha^  On  their  part,  as  well  as  otherwise, 
his  preparation  was  complete. 

And  then  the  first  Trumpet  sounded.  His  course  was 
to  Italy.  As  he  told  an  Italian  monk  afterwards,^  ''  be 
felt  a  secret  and  preternatural  impulse,  which  directed, 
and  even  impelled  his  march  to  the  gates  of  Rome." — ^As 
his  trumpet  sounded,  and  his  march  advanced,  terriUe 
omens  and  prognostications,  we  read,  preceded  him. 
"  The  Christians,"  says  Gibbon,*  **  derived  comfort  from 
the  powerful  intercession  of  the  saints  and  martyrs/'  So 
he  notes  again  the  very  catise,  prefigured  in  the  Apocalypse^ 
of  the  coming  judgments.  Thrice,  in  fulfilment  of  his 
destiny,  he  descended  from  the  Alps  on  the  Italian  plains  ; 
marking  his  course  each  step,  as  the  awe-struck  historians 
of  the  times  tell  us,  in  country  and  in  town,  with  ravage, 
conflagration,  and  blood ;  till  the  gates  of  Rome  itself  were 
opened  to  the  conqueror,  and  the  Gothic  fires  blazed 
around  the  capitol.^ — In  the  mean  time  other  destroyers, 

^  So  Claudian,  Eutrop.  ii.  213 ; 

VaAtator  Achive 
Gentis,  et  Epirum  nuper  populatus  inultam, 
Pnesidet  Illyrico. 
\  Gibbon  v.  189.  •  lb.  254.  <  lb.  193. 

*  *f  At  their  entrance  through  the  Salarian  gate,  they  fired  the  adjacent  houses 
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of  a  kindred  race  and  origin,  had  extended  their  ravages 
to  the  trans-rhenane  provinces.  Between  Alaric*s  first  and 
second  invasions  of  Italy,  Rhadaoaisus,  from  the  far 
north  of  Germany,  with  a  host  of  Vandals,  Suevi,  and 
Bui^ndians,  burst,  ''  like  a  dark  thundercloud  from  the 
Baltic,'*  as  Gibbon  graphically  describes  it,^  on  the  Rhse- 
tian  and  Italian  vaUies.  With  slaughter  and  difficulty 
they  were  repulsed  by  the  Roman  general  from  near  Flo- 
rence. But  it  was  only  to  bend  the  course  of  the  vast 
remnant  westward;  and  overwhelm  the  provinces,  till 
then  flourishing  and  fertile,  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  Blood  and 
conflagration  here  marked  each  step  of  their  track ;  just 
as  that  of  Alaric  in  Greece  and  Italy.  The  burning  of 
trees  and  herbage,  as  well  as  of  cities,  is  pathetically 
particularized  by  the  chronicles  of  the  times.  '^The 
consuming  flames  of  war,"  says  Gibbon,^  ''  spread  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  of  Gaul.  The  scene  of  peace  and 
plenty  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  desert;  and  the 
prospect  of  the  smoking  ruins  could  alone  distinguish 
the  solitude  of  nature  from  the  desolation  of  man."  A 
similar  description  is  given  of  the  desolation  of  Spain.' 
— ^And  the  desolators  entered,  never  to  retire.  **  This 
passage  of  the  Rhine,"  he  adds,  *'  by  the  Suevi,  Vandals, 
and  Burgundians,  who  never  afterwards  retreated,  may 
be  considered  as  the  fall  of  the  Iftoman  empire  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Alps.  The  barriers  which  had  so 
long  separated  the  savage  and  the  civilized  nations  of 

t«  guide  their  inarch,  and  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  citizens.  The  flames, 
which  encountered  no  obstacle  in  the  disorder  of  the  night,  consumed  many  pri- 
vate and  public  buildings ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  SaUust  remained  in  the 
age  of  Justinian,  a  stately  monument  of  the  Gothic  cot\fiagraiion."  Gibbon  v.  3 1 7. 
*■  w.  214. — ^The  chronological  intenning^ng  of  the  invauons  of  Italy  by  Alaric 
and  Rhadagaisus  will  iy;>pear  from  the  following  tabular  sketch. 
A.D. 

S96  Alaric*s  invasion  of  Greece. 
400—403  His  first  invasion  of  Italy.     (Gibbon  v.  1 90.) 

406  Rhadagaisus  with  300,000  Vandals  from  the  Baltic,  marching  byway 
of  the  upper  Danube,  invades  Italy. — ^Defeated  and  killed  under  the 
waUs  of  Florence,  the  remains  of  his  army  retire  from  Italy,  and  cross 
the  Rhine  into  Fiance. 
408  Marie's  first  siege  of  Rome.  409  Second  siege. 

410  Third  siege  and  capture. — ^In  the  same  year  followed  Alaric's  death. 
•  lb.  225.  »  lb.  352. 
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the  earth  were,  from  that  fatal  moment,  levelled  with  the 
ground."  ^ 

The  era  of  Alaric  and  Rhadagaisus, — that  is,  of  the  first 
Trumpet, — is  to  he  considered  as  chiefly  embracing  some 
ten  or  twelve  years,  from  A.D.  400  to  about  A.D.  410  ; 
though,  as  the  ravages  of  the  provinces  were  not  then 
discontinued,  we  may  perhaps  consider  the  vision  before 
us  to  embrace  a  period  somewhat  longer.  In  that  latter 
year  the  Vandals  had  extended  their  conquests  to  the 
straits  of  Gades  :  ^  and  Alaric ^  having  accomplished  his 
destiny,  and  reached  in  his  desolating  course  the  southern- 
most coast  of  Italy,— while  meditating  still  further  con- 
quests,^ which  were  intended  however  for  another  hand 
and  another  Trumpet, — was  arrested  suddenly  by  the 
hand  of  death.  His  royal  sepulchre,  we  are  told,  adorned 
with  the  spoils  and  trophies  of  Rome,  was  built  in  the 
midst  of  the  bed  of  the  river  Consentia  in  Bruttium ; 
and  the  secret  for  ever  concealed  by  the  massacre  of  the 
prisoners  employed  in  constructing  it : — the  last  Italian 
blood  that  mingled  with  the  fire  and  the  hail,  under  the 
judgments  of  the  ^r^^  Trumpet. 

To  the  Vandal  gensbrio  was  allotted  the  conquest 
of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Africa,  and  the  islands :  all 
in  short  that  belonged  to  the  western  empire  in  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  which  Alaric  (as  just  alluded  to)  was 
prevented  attempting  by  death.  It  belonged,  I  say,  to 
Genseric ;  **  a  name,"  observes  Gibbon,  **  which,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  has  deserved  an 
equal  rank  with  the  names  of  Alaric  and  Attila.^  It  was 
in  the  year  429  that  he  entered  on  it.  In  the  course  of 
the  1 8  years  preceding,  no  new  invasion  had  broken  on 
the  Western  empire.     The  desolation  of  Gaul  and  Spain 

'  lb.  V.  224. — Daubuz  notices  Claudiui's  comparison  of  Alaric  and  his  Goths 
to  a  haU-Mtorm,  (De  Bell.  Get.  v.  173,)  as  in.  the  Apocalypse : 

Grandmu  aut  morbi  [nimbi  ? J  ritu,  per  devia  rerum 
Pnecipites,  per  clausa  ruunt. 
"  To  defend  himself  from  the  Goths,  the  son  of  Theodoaius  knew  no  other 
expedient  than  to  let  loose  on  Italy  the  barbarians,  and  to  point  the  storm  of  in- 
vasion towards  that  quarter."     So  Schlegel :  Philos.  of  Hist.  ii.  54 :  using  the 
same  Apocalyptic  figure.  '  Gibbon,  v.  352.  '  Gibbon,  v.  329. 
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and  other  districts,  was,  as  just  observed  before,  not 
indeed  discontinued :  but  it  was  rather  by  the  wars  of 
Goths  against  Gotbs,  than  of  Goths  against  Romans. 
Italy,  meanwhile,  having  been  evacuated  soon  after 
Alaric's  death  by  the  Goths  under  Astolphus,  had 
partially  recovered  from  its  ravages:  and  Africa,  the 
granary  of  Rome  and  Italy,  had  continued  to  flourish 
intact,  as  before.  But  now  its  time  was  come.  In- 
vited, under  the  influence  of  temporary  infatuation, 
by  Count  Boniface,  governor  of  the  province,  Gen- 
seric,  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  transported  thither 
his  Vandals  from  Spain  across  the  Afric  sea  : — a  force 
ready,  like  that  burning  volcano  which,  ere  bis  course 
was  run,  convulsed  Auvergne,^  for  the  work  of  de- 
struction.— Then,  as  under  the  former  Trumpet,  fire 
did  indeed  mingle  with  blood  in  the  desolation  of  the 
unhappy  province  of  Africa* — In  the  second  year  of  the 
invasion,  A.  D.  430,  the  siege  of  Hippo  was  formed  :  and 
while  it  was  advancing,  (how  can  I  omit  noticing  the 
event?)  il2/^i/j^i/7e,  its  sainted  Bishop,  was  gently  re- 
leased by  death,  and  joined  to  the  white-robed  company 
before  the  throne.  This  was  on  the  28th  of  August, 
A.  D.  430.  Then  was  Hippo  taken,  and  burnt ;  and 
then  in  439  Carthage.     With  the  capture  of  which, 

^  The  terrible  eruption  of  these  volcanoes^  which  in  their  eitinet  state  have 
become  so  celebrated  among  modem  geologists,  took  place  A.D.  459^-460.  Both 
Auvergne  and  Dauphin^  were  convulsed  by  the  accompanying  earthquakes,  and 
the  face  of  nature  changed  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Rogation 
days  after  Ascension  Day,  which  still  remain  in  our  church  ritual,  were  then 
instituted  by  Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  with  a  view  to  deprecate  God's  wrath. 

The  account  is  given  in  a  letter  of  a  cotemporary,  Sidonius  ApoUinaris^  and  a 
Rogation  Homily  of  Alcimus  Avitus,  the  next  Bishop  of  Vienne^  still  extant : 
B.  P.  M.  vi.  1008,  ix.  59 K  It  has  been  lately  noticed  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
And  let  me  add  to  what  is  there  stated,  that  the  kind  of  deprecatory  rogation 
that  was  in  use,  appears  sufficiently  from  the  conclusion  of  Sidonius'  letter ;  in 
which  he  speaks  of  one  martyr's  body  fortunately  found  whole  by  Mamertus,  and 
the  head  of  another  martyr,  and  both  transported  to  Vienne ;  and  begs,  in  consi- 
deration of  this  last  being  of  Auvergne,  that  he  and  his  neighbours  of  that  district 
might  share  the  saint^s  patronage,  "  Pro  compcnsatione  deposcimus  ut  nobis 
inde  veniat  pars  patrocinii,  quia  vobis  hinc  rediit  pars  patroni/'  I  observe,  that 
the  celebration  of  the  Rogation  days  was  in  the  year  511,  ei\joined  in  the  Council 
of  Orleans.     Canons  27,  28.     See  Hard.  ii.  1012. 

^  So  MuUer,  Grenend  History,  i.  401  ;  "  Genseric  wasted  it  all  with  fire  and 
the  sword."  And  Gibbon  vi.  181  ;  Genseric  determined  to  "reduce  Mauritania 
to  a  desert.     He  burnt  the  villages,  and  poisoned  the  springs." 
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resistance  ended.  The  whole  province  was  subjected  to 
the  Vandals,  and  finally  severed  from  the  Western  empire. 
— ^Thus  a  part  of  the  prefigurations  of  the  second  Trum- 
pet had  been  fulfilled. — ^But  its  ships,  and  the  insular 
provinces  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  still  remained  to  the 
Western  empire ;  of  the  destruction  of  which  the  pro- 
phecy seemed  to  speak  also.  For  it  said,  ''The  third 
part  of  the  creatures  which  were  in  the  sea,  and  had  life, 
died ;  and  the  third  part  of  ships  was  destroyed."  Was 
this  too  fulfilled  by  Genseric  ?  Mark  what  followed  after 
the  capture  of  Carthage.  Finding  himself  shut  in  to  the 
south  by  the  desert,  Genseric,  we  are  told,  cast  his  eyes 
to  the  sea^  and  determined  to  create  a  naval  power.  And 
then  *'  the  fleets  (the  Vandal  fleets)  that  issued  from  the 
port  of  Carthage  again  claimed  the  empire  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.'' Sicily  was  conquered  by  them,  and  Sardi- 
nia, and  the  other  Western  isles  ;^  all  that  was  in  the 
third  part  of  the  sea : — a  division  of  it  comprehending 
both  that  vast  basin  of  the  western  Mediterranean 
included  between  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Sicily,  and 
the  part  which,  expanding  beyond,  sweeps  round  the 
south-west  of  Italy  to  form  the  deep  gulf  of  the  Adri- 
atic ; — the  sea-third  answering  to  the  land- third  of  the 
Western  empire. — The  coasts,  moreover,  of  Spain,  and 
Gaul,  and  Italy,  the  latter  as  far  up  as  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  were  mercilessly  ravaged  by  him.  When  asked 
by  his  pilot  what  course  to  steer,  ''  Leave  the  determi- 
nation to  the  winds,''  was  his  reply:  ''they  will  trans- 
port us  to  the  guilty  coast,  whose  inhabitants  have 
provoked  the  divine  justice/'  Twice,  on  occasions  alike 
memorable,  the  Roman  navies^  with  vast  preparations, 
were  collected  to  destroy  the  Vandal  power.  But  sud- 
denly and  most  disastrously,  in  the  harbours  of  Cartha- 
gena  and  Bona,  when  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  were 
fixed  on  them  with  hopes  raised  to  the  highest,  they  were 
utterly  destroyed ; — in  the  latter  case  by  fire-ships  driven 
among  them  in  the  obscurity  of  night.     So  that  the 

*  Victor  Vitensis  expresaly  says  that  Genseric  had  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica » 
Mqjorca,  Minorca ;  B.  P.  M.  viii.  676.  See  too  Gibbon  vi.  146 ;  and  Sismondi* 
Roman  History,  i.  172. 
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remainder  of  the  prediction  was  fulfiUed  also.  The  fire 
of  the  Vandal  volcano  might  not  spend  itself,  until  not 
only  what  was  habitable  in  the  Western  sea  was  destroyed^ 
but  *'  the  third  part  of  the  ships*'  also  ; — those  that  na* 
vigated  the  sea-third  of  the  Western  empire. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  long  ere  the  extinction  of 
the  volcano,  and  death  of  the  tyrant  of  the  sea,  Gense- 
ric,  (which  was  not  indeed  till  the  year  477})  yet  another 
plague  was  commissioned  against  the  devoted  empire ;  I 
mean ''  the  scourge  of  God,"  the  king  of  the  Huns,  Aitila. 
Alone  of  conquerors,  ancient  or  modero,  he  united  at 
tliis  time  under  his  sway,  the  two  mighty  kingdoms  of 
Germany  and  Scythia.  For  the  Huns  had  advanced 
their  course  and  their  conquests,  since  the  time  when 
the  Goths  fled  before  them  in  the  days  of  Valens,  to  the 
furthest  limits.  West  and  North,  of  Germany.  The 
kings  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Grepidse  were  among  Attila's 
subject-princes ;  and  a  crowd  of  Vulgar  kings  watched 
his  nod  J  Superstitious  awe  concerning  him  added  to  his 
power.  He  was  deemed  something  greater  than  human* 
' '  The  barbaric  princes  could  not  presume  to  gaze  with 
steady  eye  on  what  they  deemed  his  divine  majesty.*^ 
How  much  less  his  enemies !  He  was  in  their  eyes  like 
the  baleful  meteor  that  even  then  blazed  in  the  hea- 
vens, boding  ruin  and  war.^  For  the  first  eight  years 
from  his  accession  (which  was  in  A.  D.  433)  he  had 
been  occupied  with  other  wars  in  Germany,  Persia, 
Scythia.  Then,  descending  on  the  Danube,  he  fixed 
the  royal  village  near  where  it  takes  its  great  bend  to 
the  southward,  not  far  from  the  modern  Buda:^  crossed 

^  Gibbon,  vi.  46. 

^  "  SteHa  quae  crinita  dicitur  per  plurimum  tempus  ardens  appaniit.  Bleda 
et  Attila  fratres,  multanimque  gentium  reges,  Iliyricum  Thnciamque  depopu- 
lant/'     So  MarceUinus'  Chronicon  on  A.D.  444^  and  Attila's  fiist  mention, 

IdatiuB  in  his  Chronicle  adds  a  notice  of  other  meteoric  portents ;  eapedaUy 
oi  fiery  northern  lights,  like /lashing  spears,  in  the  year  of  Attila's  iuTading  Gaii>: 
"  signi  oetensio  quae  mox  ingenti  ezitu  peidocetur."    B.  P.  M.  vii.  1235. 

*  The  village  of  Attila  is  still  visited  by  visitors  from  Buda.  Sec  Travels  by 
Rev.  C.  B.  Blliott,  Vol.  i.  p.  6>,  "  About  four  miles  hence,  on  some  high  ground, 
is  Alt  Buda,  or  old  Buda,  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Aquineum, 
where  Attila  held  his  court.  Few  or  no  vestiges  are  now  to  be  seen  of  that 
savage  conqueror's  abode." 
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it  to'  attack  the  Eastern  empire ;  and,  tracing  its  course 
downwards  in  blood,  as  far  as  Marcianopolis,  retired  not 
until  the  Eastern  empire  (A.D.  446)  had  acknowledged 
him  lord  of  the  lower  Danube.  '^The  Huns,**  says 
Gibbon,^  ''were  masters  of  the  great  river.'* — But  it  is 
specially  the  river-frontier  of  the  same  Western  third  of 
the  empire  to  which  the  other  Trumpets  refer,  that  I 
suppose  chiefly  intended  in  the  present.  Accordingly, 
about  A.  D.  450,  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  with  Gense- 
ric,  he  moved  against  the  Western  provinces  along  the 
upper  Danube :  reached  and  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Basle, 
and  thence  tracing  the  same  great  frontier  stream  of  the 
West  down  to  Belgium,  made  its  valley  one  scene  of 
desolation  and  woe ;  burning  the  cities,  (of  which  Stras^ 
burgy  Spires,  Worms,  Mentz,  Andemach,  Treves,  Tongres, 
Maestricht  are  specially  particularized,)  massacring  the 
inhabitants,  and  laying  the  country  waste: — until,  at 
length,  having  left  that  valley,  which  had  been  marked 
out  as  one  destined  scene  of  his  ravaging,  and  advanced 
farther  into  the  interior,  his  course  was  arrested,  and  he 
was  repulsed  in  the  tremendous  hattle  of  Chalons. — And 
whither  then,  when  thus  forced  to  retrace  his  steps,  did 
he  direct  them  ?  Whither  but  to  fall  on  another  destined 
scene  of  ravage,  **the  European /otintotM  of  waters,**  in 
the  Alpine  heights  and  Alpine  vallies  of  Italy.  Then  Aqui- 
hia,  Pavia,  Verona,  Mantua,  Milan,  Thirin,  felt  his  ven- 
geance. '  *  From  the  Alps  to  the  Apennines,''  says  Sigoni- 
us,  *'  all  was  flight,  depopulation,  slaughter,  slavery,  and 
despair.*'  Many  fled  to  the  low  and  marshy  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Adige,  Po,  and  Brenta,  as  their  only  safe  re- 
fuge. And  he  who  has  seen  the  fair  Venice,  may  do  well 
to  remember  that  he  has  seen  in  it  the  memorial  of  the 
terrors  and  ravages  of  that  scourge  of  God,  the  Hun 
AttUa.^ — But  what  further  of  his  course  of  devastation  ? 
Surely,  with  Italy  all  defenceless  before  him,  one  might 
have  expected  that,  like  his  predecessor  Alaric,  it  would 

»  Gibbon,  vi.  69. 
*  For  authorities  see  the  Univ.  Hist.  xvii.  152—155,  and  MOIler's  Hist.  i.  403. 
Gibbon  is  not  so  particular  and  detailed  in  this  part  of  the  history  as  usual. 
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have  eontinued  on  to  Rome  and  the  far  coast  of  Bruttium. 
Instead  of  this,  behold  an  embassy  from  the  Western 
emperor  Valentinian,  accompanied  by  the  venerable  Ro» 
mish  bishop  Leo  the  First,  was  successful  at  this  point  in 
deprecating  his  wrath  :  and  having  granted  them  peace, 
and  leaving  bands  only  of  Heruli  and  Ostrogoths  in  the 
Tyrolese  country  intermediate,  he  repassed  the  Alps,  and 
retired. — Wherefore  a  result,  humanly  speaking,  so  un- 
likely ?  Methinks  we  may  see  the  reason.  The  predic- 
tion had  expressly  marked  the  term  of  Attila*s  desolating 
progress; — 'Hhe  third  of  the  rivers,  and  the  fountains 
of  waters."  Already  Attila  had  made  bitter,  besides  the 
surplusage  of  more  Extern  scenes,  the  river-line  of  the 
upper  Danube  and  Rhine,  and  the  Alpine  fountains  of 
waters.  Many  had  died,  and  still  continued  to  die,  that 
drank  of  the  waters,  through  famine,  disease,  and  pesti- 
lence. This  being  done^  his  course  was  to  end.  ''  Thus 
far  thou  shalt  go,  and  no  further."  Returned  from  Italy, 
he  recrossed  the  Danube ;  reached  the  royal  village  be- 
tween it  and  the  Teiss ;  and  there,  the  very  next  year, 
was  suddenly  cut  off  by  apoplexy.  Tlus  occurred 
A.D.  463.  So  the  meteor  was  extinct ;  the  empire  and 
power  of  the  Huns  broken.  The  woe  of  the  third 
Trumpet  had  passed  away.^ 

4.  Thus  was  the  final  catastrophe  preparing,  by  which 
the  western  emperors  and  empire  were  to  become  ex- 
tinct The  glory  of  Rome  had  long  departed ;  its  pro- 
vinces one  after  another  been  rent  from  it ;  the  territory 
still  attached  to  it  had  become  like  a  desert ;  and  its  mari- 
time possessions,  and  its  fleets  and  commerce  been 
annihilated.  Little  remained  to  it  but  the  vain  titles 
and  insignia  of  sovereignty.  And  now  the  time  was  come 
when  these  too  should  be  withdrawn.  Some  twenty 
years  or  more  from  the  death  of  Attila,  and  much  less 

^  The  solution  of  this  Trumpet  n  mainly  the  same  as  that  flrst  given,  I  beliere, 
by  Whiston,  then  adopted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  commentator  Dr.  Gill,  (see 
the  notice  of  his  prophetiosl  sermons,  in  the  Investigator,  Vol.  iii.  272,)  and  sub- 
sequently by  Mr.  Bicheno  and  Dr.  Keith. 
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from  that  of  Genseric,  (who,  ere  his  death,  had  indeed 
visited  and  ravaged  the  eternal  city,  in  one  of  his 
maritime  marauding  expeditions,  and  thus  yet  more 
prepared  the  coming  consummation,)  about  this  time, 
I  say,  Odoacbr,  chief  of  the  Heruli, — a  barbarian 
remnant  of  the  host  of  Attila,  left  on  the  Alpine  frontiers 
of  Italy, — interposed  with  his  command  that  the  name 
and  the  office  of  Roman  Emperor  of  the  West  should  be 
abolished.  The  authorities  bowed  in  submission  to  him. 
The  last  phantom  of  an  Emperor,  whose  name  Romulus 
Augustus  was  singularly  calculated  to  bring  in  contrast 
before  the  reflective  mind  the  past  glories  of  Rome  and 
its  present  degradation,  abdicated:  and  the  Senate  sent 
away  the  imperial  insignia  to  Constantinople ;  professing 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  East  that  one  Emperor  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  whole  of  the  empire. — ^Thus  of  the  Roman 
imperial  sun^  that  third  which  appertained  to  the 
western  empire  was  eclipsed,  and  shone  no  more.  I  say 
that  third  of  its  orb  which  appertained  to  the  western 
empire :  for  the  apocalyptic  fraction  is  literally  accurate. 
In  the  last  arrangement  between  the  twa  courts,  the  whole 
of  the  lUyrian  third  had  been  made  over  to  the  eastern 
division.^ — ^Thus  in  the  west  **the  extinction  of  the  em- 
pire'' had  taken  place  ;^  the  night  had  fallen. — Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  name  had  not  yet  entirely 
ceased.  The  Senate  of  Rome  continued  to  assemble,  as 
usual.^  The  Consuls  were  appointed  yearly,  one  by  the 
eastern  Emperor,  one  by  Italy  and  Rome.  Odoacer 
himself  governed  Italy  under  a  title,  (that  of  Patrician) 
conferred  on  him  by  the  eastern  Emperor.  And,  as 
regarded  the  more  distant  western  provinces,  or  at  least 

*  It  shoald  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that,  **  on  the  division  of  the  empire 
into  East  and  West,  an  ideal  unity  was  scrupulously  preserved."  Gib.  x.  152. 
The  imperial  sun  was  one, — ^The  same  is  indeed  implied  in  the  Senate's  address. 

'  See  above,  p.  338.  >  Tlie  expression  of  Gibbon,  vi.  226. 

*  For  example  we  find  it  assembling  in  500  A.D.  to  welcome  Theodoric ;  in 
536  sending  deputies,  in  coi\)unction  with  those  of  the  Pope,  clergy  and  people, 
to  invite  Belisarius  to  the  deliverance  of  the  city ;  in  546  temporarily  broken  up 
by  Totilas'  banishment  of  its  members  on  his  capture  of  Rome ;  then  restored, 
and  at  length  in  552  finally  abolished,  as  a  body  exercising  political  ftinctiona^ 
by  Narses.  Gibbon,  vii.  30,  223,  368,  370,  377, 389. 
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considerable  districts  in  them,  the  tie  which  had  united 
them  to  the  Roman  empire  was  not  altogether  severed/ 
There  was  still  a  certain,  though  often  faint,  recognition 
of  the  supreme  imperial  authority.  The  moon  and  the 
stars  might  seem  still  to  shine  on  the  west,  with  a  dim 
reflected  light.  In  the  course  of  the  events,  however, 
which  rapidly  followed  one  on  the  other  in  the  next  half 
century,  these  too  were  extinguished.^  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth,  on  destroying  the  Heruli  and  their  kingdom 
at  Rome  and  Ravenna,  ruled  in  Italy  from  A.D.  493  to 
526,  as  an  independent  sovereign:  and  on  Belisarius* 
and  Narses'  conquest  of  Italy  from  the  Ostrogoths,  (a 
conquest  preceded  by  wars  and  desolations  in  which  Italy, 
and  above  all  its  seven- hilled  city,  were  for  a  time  almost 
made  desert,^)  the  Roman  senate  was  dissolved,  the 
consulship  abrogated.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  Bar- 
baric princes  of  the  western  provinces,  their  independence 
of  the  Roman  imperial  power  became  now  more  distinctly 
averred  and  understood.  After  above  a  century  and 
half  of  calamities  unexampled  almost,  as  Dr.  Robertson 
most  truly  represents  it,^  in  the  history  of  nations,  the 
statement  of  Jerome, — a  statement  couched  under  the 

^  E.  g.  the  Emperor  of  the  East  conferred  on  Clooit  the  title  of  Consul  and 
Patridan. 

'  See  Gibbon  viii.  126,  on  the  sequel. — The  Lombard  invasion  of  Italy  followed 
after  Belisarius'  and  Narses'  conquests,  A.D.  568. 

'  See  Gibbon,  vii.  370,  &c.  Marcdlinus  (referred  to  by  Gibbon)  states  in  his 
Chronicon  that  after  Totilas  had  taken,  partly  demolished,  and  then  evacuated 
Rome,  carrying  off  the  senators  with  him,  the  dty  remained  for  forty  days  deso- 
late; "quadraginta  aut  amplius  dies  Roma  fiiit  desolata,  ut  nemo  ibi  hominum 
nisi  bestis  morarentur." — ^Then  occurred  Belisarius'  visit  from  Ostia ;  he  having 
cut  his  way  with  1000  horse  through  an  interposing  division  of  the  Gothic  army, 
**  to  visit  with  pity  and  reverence  (as  Gibbon  says)  the  vacant  space  of  the  Eter- 
rud  City : "  that  same  visit  of  which  Mr.  Miley,  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  in 
his  "Rome  Pagan  and  Papal"  (ii.  196,)  has  given  so  striking  a  description. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  M.  attempts  to  construe  tbds  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  apocalyptic  prophecy  of  Babylon's  final  destruction,  which  Babylon  he 
would  have  to  mean  Rome  Pagan,  a  fuller  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter.  (See 
my  examination  of  Bossuet's  Apocalyptic  Scheme  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Vol.  iv.) 
For  the  present  let  me  suggest  that  though  many  covert  Pagans  still  remained  in 
Rome,  during  this  century  and  a  half  of  Gothic  desolations,  3ret  the  mass  of  its 
inhabitants  were  professed  Christians ;  their  service  the  only  religious .  service 
publidy  celebrated ;  and  their  prayers  addressed  not  to  the  deified  dead  men  of 
Paganism,  but  to  saints,  or  deified  dead  men  of  an  antichristian  Apostacy. 

*  Charlea  V,  pp.  11,  12 :  "If  we  were  called  on  to  fix  a  period  most  cala- 
mitous, it  would  be  that  from  the  death  of  Theodosius  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Lombards." 
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very  apocalyptic  figure  of  the  text,  but  prematurely  pro- 
nounced on  the  first  taking  of  Rome  by  Alaric, — might 
be  considered  as  at  length  accomplished ;  ^'  Clarissimum 
terrarum  lumen  extinctum  est;"^  **The  world's  glo- 
rious sun  has  been  extinguished:''  or,  as  the  modern 
Poet  has  exprest  it,  still  under  the  same  Apocalyptic 
imagery, 

She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire ;' 

till  not  even  one  star  remained,  to  glimmer  on  the  vacant 
and  dark  night. 


So  ended  the  history  of  the  Gothic  period.  So  did 
every  point  in  the  first  four  Trumpet-visions  appear 
fulfilled  in  it.^  And  with  it  ends  this  division  of  our 
subject. — For  a  while  the  prophetic  scene  shifts:  and 
we  shall  be  called  presently  to  look  Eastward,  to  see 
the  judgments  of  God  there  fulfilling.  On  returning 
West  again  afterwards,  it  will  be  to  contemplate  the 
Roman  empire  revived  in  its  old  capital  under  a  new 
aspect,  and  as  it  were  a  new  head.  And  then  a  history 
and  a  fate  will  be  found  attaching  to  it,  according  to 
the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  (in  part  fulfilled,  in  part  still 
unfulfilled,)  the  one  more  remarkable,  the  other  more 
awful,  than  even  that  which  we  have  just  been  tracing 
of  the  ancient  Goth-subverted  Rome. 

^  Qaoted  Note  \  p.  369.  '  Childe  Harold,  Canto  iv. 

'  Let  me  observe,  in  concluding,  that  the  exposition  of  the  four  trumpet- 
visions  here  given  generally  resembles  Dr.  Keith's :  there  being  excepted  the  in* 
terpretation  of  the  third  part,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  before;  and  the 
connection  of  Attila  with  the  river  Rhine,  a  point  altogether  omitted  in  his  ex- 
position. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FORBWARNINOS   OF    COMING    WOE. 

'^  And  I  beheld^  and  heard  an  angel  ^  flying  through 
the  midst  of  heaven  ;  and  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Woe, 
Woe,  Woe,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  by  reason  of 
the  other  voices  of  the  trumpets  of  the  three  angels 
which  are  yet  to  sound! "     Apoc.  viii.  13. 

This  vision,  occurring  as  it  does  between  the  fourth 
Trumpet-vision  and  the  fifth,  corresponds  with  that  pe- 
riod of  time  which  intervened  between  the  extinction  of 
the  last  rays  of  the  old  government  at  Rome,  and  the 
rise  of  Mahomet  and  the  Saracens: — an  interval  of 
some  40  or  46  years,  which  we  may  date  from  Justi- 
nian's death,  or  the  Lombards'  establishment  in  Italy, 
A.  D.  665  and  570  :  and  which  was  chieflv  memorable 
in  Rome  and  Roman  Christendom  from  the  Pontificate 
which  closed  it,  of  Pope  Gr^ory  the  Great.'  It  is  a 
period  of  transition  from  what  we  may  designate  as  the 
ancient,  to  the  more  modem  division  of  Roman  history ; 
and  this  both  as  regards  the  West  and  the  East.  As 
such  it  is  notable,  and  indeed  noted  by  historians.' 

With  regard  to  the  vision  before  us,  it  is  to  be  ob- 

'  Griesbach  reads  vmn  instead  of  orfptkB^  an  eagle  instead  of  an  <mgA,  And 
the  external  evidence  of  Manuscripts  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  his  reading.  On 
the  other  hand  the  internal  evidence  of  Scriptural  analogy,  with  which  Griesbach 
did  not  concern  himself,  is  as  decidedly, — indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  even  more 
so,— against  it.  For  no  where  in  the  Apocalypoe  is  the  frredaiming  function 
assigned  to  a  bird,  or  indeed  to  any  being  but  an  angel  or  the  divine  SpirU.  We 
may  compare  chap.  xix.  17,  and  xiv.  6,  8,  9.  In  the  ftnt  of  these  passages  a 
proclamation  is  made  not  6y,  but  to,  the  fowls  that  fly  in  mid-heaven :  and  for 
what?  to  fulfil  their  proper  functions  of  devottring  Jleth.  In  the  iecond  the  pro- 
claiming agents  in  mid-heaven  are  thus  described :  "I  saw  an  angel  flying  in  mid- 
heftven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach,  and  crying,"  &c. :  "  And  ano- 
ther angel  followed,  saying:"  &c. — I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  retain  our 
translator's  reading  oyyiXs. 

'  Pope  from  A.  D.  590  to  604. 

*  So  Hallam,  with  reference  to  the  Battem  empire.  "  The  appearance  of  Ma- 
homet, and  conquests  of  his  disciples,  present  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Asia 
even  more  important  and  definite  than  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
Europe.  Hence  the  boundary  line  between  the  ancient  and  modem  divisions  of 
Byzantine  history  wiU  intersect  the  reign  of  Heraclius."    Middle  Ages,  i.  162. 
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served,  that  the  warning-cry  of  the  coming  woe  was 
made  not  by  an  angel  in  the  inner  temple, — the  council- 
chamber  of  the  Eternal  One, — ^but  by  an  angel  flying 
through  the  midst  of  heaven.  Jlence  we  may  infer,  I  con- 
ceive, agreeably  with  the  analogy  of  other  such  Apoca- 
lyptic visions,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  private  intimation 
to  the  evangelist  of  what  yet  remained  to  be  foreshown 
respecting  the  coming  future,  but  signified  that  which 
would  have  its  fulfilment  in  some  forewarning  signs  in 
real  life,  publicly  observed  by  men  at  the  time  prefigured : 
— just,  for  example,  as  the  very  parallel  proclaiming  cry  of 
the  angel  that  appeared  afterwards  flying  in  mid-heaven,' 
may  be  shown  to  have  had  facts  clearly  answering  to  it 
in  the  correspondent  historic  sera.-^So  that  we  must  not 
be  satisfied  to  pass  onward,  without  looking  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  times  here  referred  to,  and  seeing  whether 
there  was  in  them  any  thing,  and  what,  that  might  be 
regarded  as  a  warning-voice  of  calamities  impending  :— 
a  warning-voice  audible,  and  fit  to  strike  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  throughout  the  length  and  breath  of  that  which, 
from  the  professed  christianization  of  the  Romano-  Gothic 
kingdoms,  might  in  regard  of  the  West,  as  well  as  East, 
be  still  called  Roman  Christendom. 

Nor,  as  it  seems  to  me,  does  it  need  more,  in  order  to 
our  perceiving  the  thing  we  seek  for,  than  that  we  should 
throw  ourselves,  as  it  were,  into  the  times  spoken  of; 
and  identify  our  thoughts  and  our  sympathies,  for  the 
moment,  with  those  of  the  age. — I  purpose,  in  what 
follows,  to  speak  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  1st,  as  they 
might  strike  foreboding  and  fear  into  the  minds  of  re- 
flective men  generally :  2nd]y,  as  they  might  affect  the 
minds  more  particularly  of  the  discerning  among  God's 
true  servants ;  men  such  as  St.  John  himself  specially 
represented,  tiiat  had  the  seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads, 
and  whose  judgments  of  things  were  formed  by  the  rule 
of  God's  written  word. 

I.  And  let  me  begin  with  observing  on  the  solemnity 

*  Apoc.  xiv.  7. 
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of  the  sera/  and  the  solemn  prognostication^  connected 
with  it,  from  its  following  immediately  on  the  close  of 
that  mighty  revolution,  tliefall  of  Rome's  ancient  empire. 
— ^Escaped  from  so  terrible  a  wreck,  it  might  have  been 
natural  perhaps  for  the  survivors,  independent  of  any 
peculiar  causes  of  apprehension,  to  look  with  awe  into  a 
dark  and  uncertain  Aiture.  ^  But  to  regard  it  in  this 
point  of  view  merely,  will  be  altogether  to  underrate  the 
awfulness  of  the  crisis.  The  reader  has  already  seen 
how,  on  the  sure  warrant  of  Scripture,  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire  had  been  all  along  looked  forward 
to  by  the  early  church  as  an  event  fraught  with  conse- 
quences most  peculiar  and  most  awful.  He  will  not 
have  forgotten  the  predictions  of  Antichrist  as  to  come ; 
—-how  his  manifestation  was  understood  to  be  connected 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  its  disso- 
lution into  ten  kingdoms  ;  and  that  persecutions, 
calamities,  and  judgments  very  fearful  were  to  follow, 
and  after  them  the  end  of  the  UH>rld.  He  will  remember 
how  the  fathers  of  the  second,  and  then  those  of  the 
third  century,  construed  the  Kattxw  of  St.  Paul;— *the  let 
and  hindrance  to  Antichrist's  manifestation, — as  the 
then  existing  empire  of  Rome  ;  '  and  the  intense  interest, 
consequently,  with  which  its  continuance  was  regarded 
by  them,  the  alarm  with  which  its  apprehended  fall. 
"  We  pray  for  the  emperors  and  the  empire  of  Rome,'* 
said  Tertulliany  in  a  passage  already  in  part  quoted ; 
**  for  we  know  that  convulsions  and  calamities  threat- 
ening the  whole  world,  and  the  end  of  the  world  itself, 
are  kept  back  by  the  intervention  of  the  Roman  empire."' 
And  so  again,  just  after  the  termination  of  the  third 
century,  Lactantius :  '*  The  fact  itself  plainly  assures  us 
that  things  will  ere  long  totter  and  fall.  Only  while  the 
city  of  Rome  is  safe,  there  seems  reason   not  to  appre- 

>  So  Dupin,  ▼.  123,  in  speaking  of  the  apprehensions  of  some  at  the  time 
refined  to  says ;  "  Whenever  there  have  been  great  revolutions,  Christians  have 
easily  persuaded  themselves  that  the  end  of  the  worid  was  approaching."    . 

'  See  pp.  204,  205 ;  where  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Hippolytus 
are  quoted  to  this  effect. 

*  Apol.  c.  32 ;  quoted  p.  205  Note  >,  suprii. 
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hend  it  For  that  is  the  state  which  as  yet  props  up  all 
things."^ — The  same  conviction  continued  afterwards 
through  the  fourth  century,  as  we  learn  from  the  con- 
senting statements  of  the  Latin  fathers  and  the  Greek, 
— of  Cyril  and  Ckrysostomj  Ambrose  ^  and  Jerome :  * 


'  Div.  Inst.  vii.  25  -,  quoted  more  fully  p.  209  Note  ^  supriL. 

*  That  is,  if  we  may  reckon  on  the  Comment  on  the  Epistles  given  under  Am- 
brose's name»  but  which  is  rather  the  comment  (in  part  at  least)  of  a  cotem- 
porary  of  Ambrose,  perhaps  Hilary  of  Rome,  (see  the  Benedictine  notice)  as  fairly 
representing  his  opinions.     See  the  next  Note. 

'  It  will  be  useful  on  more  than  one  account,  as  well  as  interesting  to  the 
reader,  to  subjoin  a  somewhat  copious  abstract  of  the  opinions  of  these  eminent 
fathers  of  the  fourth  century  on  the  great  cognate  prophecies  respecting  the  An- 
tichrist, of  Daniel,  St.  Paul  and  the  Apocalypse,  involving  the  point  idluded  to. 
It  will  be  a  sequel  to  that  given  at  pp.  204,  205  of  the  sentiments  of  the  earlier 
fathers,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenieus,  TertuUian,  Hippolytus,  Cyprian. 

1.  Cyril;  ordained  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  350,  died  386. 

He,  like  the  Fathers  before  him,  explained  the  four  wild  Beasts  of  Dan.  vii  to 
be  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Macedonian  and  Roman  empires,  and  identified  the 
fourth  Beast's  Mile  horn  with  St.  Paul's  Man  of  Sin,  and  St.  John's  Antichrist : — 
further  he  judged  that  the  time  of  his  coming  was  to  be  when  the  times  of  the 
then  Roman  empire  were  fulfilled,  {drtw  w\jipw$wriy  ol  luupoi  rmp  'P«fiai«r, 
0aai\§itu,)  and  it  was  dissolved  into  ten  kingdoms^  kingdoms  rising  up  cotempo- 
raneously,  but  in  different  places ;  that  then  Antichrist  ("some  great  man  raised 
up  by  the  devil")  falsely  calling  himself  the  Christ,  and  so  seducing  the  Jews, 
would  by  magical  arts  and  folse  miracles  seize  on  and  usurp  the  power  of  the 
Roman  em^nre,  eradicate  three  of  the  ten  kings,  and  subjugate  the  other  seven: 
— ^that  at  first  mild  in  semblance,  and  prudent,  and  the  abolisher  of  idols,  (all 
with  a  view  to  self-exaltation)  he  would  afterwards  show  himself  as  God,  sitting 
in  the  Jewish  temple,  ("  for  Ood  forbid  it  should  be  that  in  which  we  are ;  "J 
and  for  three  years  and  a  half  persecute  the  Church : — ^finally  that  the  apottacy 
St.  Paul  spoke  of  as  Antichrist's  precursor,  meant  a  religious  apostacy,  "  from 
the  right  fidth,  from  truth,  and  from  good  works."     (So  Catech.  xv.) 

2.  Ambrose ;  ordained  Bishop  of  Milan  A.D.  374,  died  398. 

The  only  prophetical  notices  on  the  point  proposed  in  the  genuine  writings  of 
this  father,  are  those  in  his  Comment  on  Luke  xxi.  20 ;  Book  x,  §  15 — 18.  He 
there  (like  Cyril)  explains  the  apostacy  of  St.  Paul  to  mean  an  apostacy  from  true 
religion:  (k  veit  rdigione  plerique  lapsi  errore  desdscent:  ") — ^that  it  would 
be  the  Jewish  inner  or  mental  temple  in  which  Antichrist  would  sit ;  and  that 
then,  seizing  on  the  kingdom,  (I  presume  the  Roman  kingdom  or  supremacy,} 
he  would  daim  for  himself  a  throne  of  divine  authority :  "  sibi  dlvins  vindicet 
solium  potestatis." 

In  the  Comment  on  2  Thess.  ii.  of  the  Pseudo- Ambrose,  the  hindrance  to  Anti- 
christ's manifestation  is  explained  to  be  the  Roman  empire ;  its  defection  {amTa- 
oia)  or  abolition,  being  the  occasion  of  his  appearance  ;  and  that  he  would  then 
restore  freedom  to  the  Romans^  "  sub  suo  nomine:" — ^that  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  was  Nero's  persecuting  spirit  against  Christians,  which  still 
afterwards  had  continued  to  actuate  succeeding  Pagan  emperors  down  to  Diocle- 
tian and  Julian ;  finally  that  he  would  "  in  domo  Domini  in  sede  sedeat  Christi» 
et  ipsum  Deum  se  asserat." 

3.  Chrysostom;  ordained  A.D.  380,  made  Bishop  of  Constantinople  398, 
died  407. 

He  too.  (on  Daniel)  expounded  Nebuchadnezzar's  quadripartite  Image,  and 
Daniel's  four  Beasts,  as  the  other  fathers.  "  The  days  of  those  kings,"  said  of  the 
time  of  the  stone  being  cut  out,  he  explains  as  the  days  of  the  Romans :  and  that 
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and  solemn  thoughts  as  to  the  coming  future  crossed 
the  minds  even  of  the  earlier  of  those  fathers,  as  they 

in  smiting  and  destroying  the  Roman  kingdom  it  would  destroy  the  others  too,  as 
included.  He  says ;  "  As  Rome  succeeded  Greece,  so  Antichrist  is  to  succeed 
Rome,  and  Christ  our  Saviour  Antichrist." — ^Also  in  his  Horn,  iv  on  2  Thess.  ii, 
he  made  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  the  let  or  hindrance  to  Antichrist's  manifesta- 
tion meant  by  St.  Paul;  (rer*  crir  i^  t^nOI  4  'P«/muici|*  6t€»  ap$fi  etc  fuira  rorc  ticci. 
yot  i||«i.)  and  explained  the  temple  in  which  he  would  sit,  to  be  rather  the  Chris- 
tian churches  every  where,  than  the  Jewish  temple — ^The  mystery  of  UnqtHty  he 
thought  might  be  the  persecuting  spirit  already  working  in  Nero  in  St.  Paul's 
time. 

4.  Jerome  ;  ordained  A.D.  378,  died  420. 

On  Dan.  ii.  he  expounds  the  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron  of  the  symbolic  Image 
to  be  the  same  four  kingdoms  as  the  other  fathers :  the  stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain  without  hands  being  Christ  bom  of  a  virgin ;  whose  kingdom,  upon  the 
destruction  of  all  the  other  kingdoms,  was  finally  to  fill  the  whole  earth.  The 
breaking  of  the  iron  legs  into  ten  toes, — ^part  iron,  part  day, — he  explained  of 
the  weidcness  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  he  wrote,— About  A.D.,  407,  ac- 
cording to  the  Benedictines ;  "  Ut  in  principio  nihil  durius,  ita  in  fine  rerum 
nihil  imbedllius ;  quando  et  in  bellis  dvilibus,  et  adversiim  diversas  nationes, 
aliamm  gentium  barbararum  indigemus  auxilio." — On  Dan.  vii  he  explains  the 
four  Beasts  of  the  same  four  empires ;  the  four  heads  of  the  third  or  Macedonian 
Beast  indicating  its  subdivisions,  on  Alexander's  death,  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Ptolemy,.  Seleucus,  Philip,  Antigonus.  On  the  divisions  of  the  fourth  or  Roman 
he  writes ;  "  Ergo  dicemus,  quod  omnes  scriptores  ecdesiastid  tradiderunt,  in 
consummatione  mundi,  quando  regnum  destruendum  est  Romanum,  decern 
futuros  reges  qui  orbem  Romanum  inter  se  dlvidant ;  et  undecimum  surrecturum 
legem  pamdum,  qui  tres  reges  de  decem  regibus  superaturus  sit :  quibus  inter- 
fedds  etiam  septem  alii  reges  victori  colla  submittent :" — adding  that  this  eleventh 
king  is  to  be  a  man,  with  Satan's  spirit  indwelling,  the  same  as  St.  Paul's  man  qf 
sin :  also  that  the  Roman  empire  is  to  be  finally  destroyed  on  account  of  this 
Antichrist's  blasphemies,  and  with  it  all  earthly  kingdoms.  "  Iddrco  Romanum 
delebitur  imperium  quia  comu  illud  loquebatur  grandia.  In  uno  Romano  Impe- 
rio,  propter  Antichristum  blasphemantem,  omnia  simul  regna  ddenda  sunt ;  et 
nequaquam  terrenum  imperium  erit,  sed  sanctorum  conversatio,  et  adventus 
Filii  Dei  triumphantis." — ^This  was  written  between  407  and  410  A.D. 

Further,  on  Jer.  xxv  (vmtten  A.D.  416)  he  explains  the  let  or  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  Antichrist's  manifestation  (2  Thess.  ii)  to  be  the  then  existing  Roman 
empire :  "  Eum  qui  tenet  Romanum  Imperium  ostendit :  nisi  enim  hoc  destruc- 
tum  ftierit  sublatumque  de  medio,,  juxtk  prophetiam  Danielis,  Antichristus  ante 
non  veniet : "  adding  that  St.  Paul  did  not  mention  this,  for  fear  of  stirring  up 
persecution  against  the  then  infant  Christian  church. — ^In  the  Questio  xi  ad 
Algasiam,  he  says  very  similarly  as  to  the  let ;  "  Nisi  prius  Romanum  delea- 
tur  imperium  ....  nisi  fuerit  desolatum,"  that  Antichrist  would  not  come :  he 
also  explains  the  myitery  of  iniquity,  even  then  working  when  St.  Paul  wrote,  to 
be  the  evils  and  sins  with  which  Nero  then  oppressed  the  Church,  and  prepured 
for  Antichrist :  the  avorao-ta,  or  apottacy,  to  be  a  political  apostacy  or  defection 
of  the  nations  from  the  Roman  empire,  "  ut  omnes  gentes  quae  Romano  Imperio 
subjacent  recedant  ab  lis  ; " — that  Antichrist's  self-exaltation  over  all  that  was 
called  god,  &c,  meant,  **  ut  cunctarum  gentium  deos,  sive  probatam  omnem  et 
veram  religionem,  suo  calcet  pede  :  "  and  that  the  temple  he  would  sit  in  would 
not  be  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  church:  "in  ecclesid  ut  verius 
arbitramur." — It  should  be  observed  in  the  above  that  he  makes  a  two-fold 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire :  the  one  its  desolation  and  dissolution  by  a 
breaking  up  into  ten  kingdoms,  introductory  to  Antichrist's  manifestation  ;  the 
other  its  total  and  final  destruction,  to  take  place  on  account  of  Antichrist's  blas- 
phemies at  Christ's  coming. 
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watched  the  premonitory  signs  of  the  times.^  Much  more 
when,  as  the  fifth  century  opened,  the  Gothic  inunda- 
tion swept  over  the  Western  empire,  and  soon  tempora- 
rily overwhelmed  Rome  itself,  as  well  as  the  provinces, 
it  could  not  be  but  that  an  unusual  awe  and  apprehen- 
sion should  fill  the  minds  of  reflective  men. .   ' '  Judge 


Finally,  on  Dan.  xi.  he  explains  that  Antichrist  is  to  rise  from  the  small  nation 
of  the  Jews ;  at  first  to  be  low  and  despised,  and  not  have  royal  honour :  then 
through  fraud,  falsely  pretending  to  be  the  chief  of  God's  law  and  covenant,  and 
falsely  pretending  to  chastity  also,  to  obtain  the  supremacy,  break  and  subdue 
the  Roman  people  opposing  him,  and  gain  (what  no  Jew  ever  gained  before)  the 
empire  of  the  world  '•  "  Faciet  quia  simulabit  se  ducem  esse  foederis*  hoc  est 
legis  et  testamenti  Dei :"  and  that  he  will  then  fight  against  the  holy  covenant. 

5.  Auguitine,  CD.  xx.  19,  23,  notices  and  agrees  in  Jerome's  view  of  the 
four  Beairts,  and  as  to  the  identity  of  the  fourth  Beast's  little  horn  with  St.  Paul's 
man  of  tin  and  St.  John's  Antichriit.  He  explains  the  apostaof  in  2  Thess.  ii.  of  a 
religious  apostacy ;  indeed,  (expounding  the  abstract  of  the  concrete)  as  the 
apostate  Antichrist  himself;  "Nisi  venerit  re/iiga  ptimian,  utique  a  Domino 
Deo  :'* — also  as  to  the  temple  he  would  sit  in,  that  it  seemed  to  him  dubious  whe- 
ther it  meant  Solomon's  temple,  or  the  Christian  Church :  that  at  any  rate  it 
could  not  be  an  idoPt  or  daemon' t  temple ;  because  that  would  not  be  caUed  Ootf « 
temple: — further  that  the  let  or  hindrance  in  Antichrist's  way*  might  not 
absurdly  be  taken  to  mean  the  Roman  empire,  though  he  professed  his  own  igno- 
rance in  the  matter : — ^that  as  to  the  ten  kings  the  number  might  be  perhaps  inde^ 
finitely  meant,  ten  for  the  whole  number : — ^that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  might 
be  said  of  Nero's  spirit  and  actions ;  although  the  idea  of  his  personal  resurrec- 
tion was  absurd;  or,  as  others  thought,  that  it  might  signify  the  unsound 
and  bad  in  the  professing  church,  ("  ficti  et  mali  in  ecdesii"),  until  grown  to  a 
number  sufficient  to  nuke  up  a  great  people  for  Antichrist : — ^finally  that  it 
seemed  to  him  doubtful  whether  Antichrist's  miracles  would  be  pretended  only, 
or  real. 

'  CyrU  (ubi  suprk)  spoke  of  the  wars  without,  and  the  religious  schisms, 
divisions,  and  mutual  hatred  of  Christians  within,  (which  last  seemed  to  him  to 
be  the  working  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity ,)  as  signs  that  Antichrist's  manifesta- 
tion was  near  at  hand.  He  noted  too  the  fact,  (or  supposed  foct)  of  the  gospel 
having  been  then  nearly  preached  over  the  whole  world,  as  a  ftuther  corroborative 
proof.    This  was  about  A.D.  350  or  360. 

Ambrose  too  (writing  about  A.D.  386,  so  the  Benedictines  date  it,)  on  Luke 
xxi.  9,  referred  to  the  then  recent  wars,  especially  those  of  the  Goths  against  the 
Romans  (in  which  Valens  perished)  and  which  had  resulted  in  their  occupation 
of  Illyricum,  as  well  as  the  rumours  of  wars,  pestilences,  &c.  as  evidence  that 
the  world  was  near  its  end.  "  Verborum  autem  coelestium  (sc.  '  When  ye  hear 
of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,'  &c.)  nulli  magis  qulmi  nos  testes  sumus,  quos 
mundi  finis  invenit.  Quanta  enim  prselia,  et  quas  opiniones  accepimus  preliorum  1 
Chunni  in  Alanos,  Alani  in  Gothos,  Gothi  in  Tayftlas  et  Sarmatas  insurrexerunt. 
Nos  quoque  in  Illyrico  exsules  patriae  Gothorum  exilia  fecerunt ;  ct  nondum  est 
finis.  Que  omnium  fames,  lues  pariter  boum  atque  hominum,  &c  f  Ergo  quia 
in  occasu  seculi  sumus^  precedunt  quaedam  sgritudines  mundi.  iEgritudo  mundi 
est  fames,  egritudo  mundi  est  pestilentia,  egritudo  mundi  est  persecutio."  Lib* 
X  (  10. — Again  §  14,  he  refers  to  the  then  recent  christianization  of  the  Goths 
and  Armenians  as  proofs  of  the  Gospel  having  been  preached  over  the  world. 
"  Pnedicetur  evangelium  ut  saeculum  destruetur :  sicut  praecessit  in  orbe  teme 
Evangdii  pnedicatio,  cui  jam  Gothi  ct  Armenii  crediderunt ;  et  ideo  mundi 
finem  videmus.** 
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ye/*  said  Sulpitius  Severus,  from  his  retirement  at  the 
foot  of  the  Gallic  Pyrenees,  **of  the  precipice  that  is 
before  us  ( '*  This  was  said  near  about  the  time  of  the 
Vandal  irruption  into  Italy  and  Gaul ;  (an  irruption  which 
must  still  further  hare  evidenced  to  him  the  truth  of 
his  previously-expressed  conviction  that  the  breaking  up 
of  the  iron  legs  of  the  Roman  empire  into  its  ten  toes  of 
iron  and  clay  had  then  begun  ;  ^)  and  in  connexion  with 
his  record  of  the  solemn  declaration  of  Martin  of  Tours, 
made  some  eight  years  before,  that  Antichrist  was  even 
then  born,  and  in  his  nonage.'  And  when  Alaric  threat- 
ened, then  attacked,  and  at  length  took  Rome,  the  graver 
voice  of  Jerome  cried  once,  and  again,  and  again,  from 

'  This  ocean  in  the  second  Book  of  his  Sacred  History,  written,  as  he  tells  as 
afterwards,  fifteen  years  after  Priscillian's  execution,  (an  event  of  the  year  385,) 
and  consequently  A.D.  400,  or  401.  The  passage  is  a  remarkable  one.  Speak- 
ing  of  the  iron  legs  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  symbolic  image,  he  says ;  "Crara.  ferrea 
imperivm  quartum  idque  Romanum  intelligitur,  omnibus  ante  regnis  Talidissi> 
mum.  Pedes  vero  partim  ferrei,  partim  flctiles,  dividendum  esse  Romanum  reg- 
num,  ita  ut  nunquam  inter  se  coeat,  pisfigurant. — Quod  equi  completum  est. 
Liquidum  jam  non  ab  imo  imperatore,  sed  etiam  a  pluribus,  semperque  inter  se 
armis  aut  studiis  dissentientibus,  res  Romana  administratur.  Denique  commis- 
ceri  testum  atque  ferrum,  nunquam  inter  se  coeuntem  materiam,  commistiones 
humani  generis  future  k  se  invicem  dissidentes  signifieantur.  Siquidem  Roma- 
num solum  ab  exteris  gentibus  aut  rebellibus  occupatum,  aut  dedentibus  semper 
pads  sjpede  traditum  constat ;  *  exerdtibusque  nostris,  urbibus,  atque  provindts 
permixtaa  barbaraa  nationes,  et  prsdpui  Judseos  inter  nos  degere,  nee  tamen  in 
mores  nostros  tiansire,  videamus.  Atque  hec  esse  postrema  tempora  Prophetaa 
annuntiant." 

s  **  Qubd  autem  haec  ab  iUo  audivimus/'  says  Sutpititu,  i.  e.  that  Antichrist  was 
even  then  bom,  and  in  his  boyhood,.  "  annus  octavus  est.  Voa  autem  aestimate 
quo  in  praecipitio  consistunt  quae  futuia  sunt."  Dialog,  ii.  16. — Moreri  gives 
the  different  opinions  of  learned  men  as  to  the  time  oif  Martin's  death,  with 
dates  varying  from  396  to  403  ;  and  concludes  himself  on  Nov.  400  as  the  true 
date.  Baronius'  date  is  402.  So  that  reckoning  the  time  of  Martin's  express- 
ing his  opinion  to  have  been  near  his  death,  the  time  of  Sulpitius  reconling  it 
would  be  about  A.D.  409.  With  which  date  well  agrees  Jerome's  mention  of 
the  work  in  his  commentary  on  Ezekid  ch.  xxxvi,  as  then  recently  published ; 
"  Nuper  Sevems  noster  in  Dialogo  cui  Gallo  nomen  imposuit :  ''  this  com- 
mentary being  written  about  A.D.  410. — Sulpitius  Severus,  who  was  Martin's 
disciple  and  panegyrist,  lived  retired  after  his  death,  as  before,  in  Narbonensian 
Gaul.    See  the  notice  of  him  p.  309  supii,  and  in  Gilly's  Vigilantius,  ch.  3. 

*  The  allusion  is  evidentiy  to  the  occupation  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  by  the 
Goths,  begun  under  Valens,  some  by  fordble  seizure,  some  by  surrender  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  emperors  :  the  same  that  Ambrose  alludes  to  in  the  extract 
given  in  the  Note  preceding,  and  Jerome  also  some  years  later ;  see  Note  \ 
p.  339. — ^This  being  the  commencement  of  that  overflowing  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  the  Goths,  whence  the  Gothico-Romano  kingdoms  afterwards  rose,  Bishop 
Newton  was  hardly,  I  think,  so  incorrect  in  quoting  him,  by  way  of  illustration 
to  his  exposition,  as  Mr.  Maitland  would  make  him. 
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his  monastery  at  Bethlehem  ;  ''  The  Roman  world  rushes 
to  destruction,  and  we  bend  not  our  neck  in  humiliation: 
— ^The  hindrance  in  Antichrist's  way  is  removing,  and 
we  heed  it  not :  " — "  In  that  one  city  the  whole  world 
hath  fallen."  ^ — But  the  impression  at  this  time  proved 
to  be  premature.  As  the  inundation  retired  from  cen- 
tral Italy,  both  Rome  and  the  Roman  empire,  though 
mutilated  and  broken,  remained  still  standing :  nor, 
moreover,  amidst  the  flux  and  reflux  of  its  agitated 
waters  over  the  Western  provinces,  could  the  forms  of 
the  expected  ten  kingdoms  be  as  yet  seen  clearly  emer- 
gent.— Still  events  seemed  hastening  to  the  crisis.  The 
Bishop  of  Salona,  Hesychius,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  judgments  of  the  first  and  second  Trumpet, 
asserted  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  near  at  hand;  specially  with  reference  to 
Daniel's  prophecy  about  the  destruction  of  the  fourth  or 
Roman  beast,  and  the  commotions  and  distress  of  na- 
tions then  apparent ;  ^  nor  did  the  objections  of  Augus- 
tine weigh  with  him,  more  than  with  Ambrose  and  Jerome 

^  Pint,  A.D.  396,  on  Alaric  and  the  Goths'  revolting  on  Theodosius'  death, 
and  invading  Greece,  in  his  Epist.  35  ad  Heliodor.  "  Ubique  luctus,  ubique  gem> 
itus.  Quid  putas  nunc  animi  habere  Corinthios,  Athenienses,  Lacedsemonios, 
Arcadas,  cunctamqne  Greedam,  quibus  imperant  barbaii.  Romanus  orbit  ruU  ; 
et  tamen  cervix  nostra  non  flectitur." 

Secondly,  A.D.  409,  after  the  great  Vandal  imiption  into  Gaul,  in  his  Epist.  91 
ad  Ageruch.  **  Verdun  quid  ago  T  FractiL  navi  de  mercibus  disputo.  Qui  tene- 
bat  de  medio  fit ;  et  non  intelligimus  Antichristum  appropinquare,  quem  Domi* 
nus  Christus  interfldet  spiritu  oris  sui."  Then,  after  describing  the  barba- 
rians' overrunning  and  desolation  of  all  between  the  ^ps  and  Pyrenees,  Rhine, 
and  Ocean,  ("  Qirndus,  Vandalus,  Sc^mates,  Halani,  Gepides,  Heruli,  Saxones, 
Burgundiones,  Alemanni,  et  hostes  Pannonii,")  and  the  statement  of  Pannonia 
having  been  ravaged  for  tiiirty  years,  the  antidpatory  warning  cry  follows,  "  Quid 
salvttm  erit  si  Roma  peritT  "  (Mark  the  number  ten  in  Jerome's  Gothic  list.) 

Lastly,  A.D.  411,  in  his  Prolog,  to  Ezekiel;  "  Romanse  urbis  obsidio  nunciata 
est.  Atque  ita  constematus  obstupui  nt  nihil  aliud  nisi  de  salute  omnium 
cogttarem.  Postquam  vero  clarissimimi  terrarum  omnium  lumen  extinctum  est, 
imo  Romani  imperii  tnincatum  caput,  et,  ut  verius  dicam,  in  %mSl  urbe  iotut 
orlris  int0riii,  obmutui  et  humiliatus  sum." 

Let  me  observe  that  he  had  as  early  as  A.D.  396,  (in  his  exposition  of  Matt, 
xxiv,  "The  gospel  must  first  be  preached  &c,")  intimated  that  he  thought  that 
nearly  fulfilled.  "  Signum  Domini  adventAs  est  evangelitun  in  toto  orbe  pnedi- 
care,  ut  nuUus  sit  excusabilis  :  quod  aut  jam  compietum,  aut  in  brevi  cemimus 
complendum.  Non  enim  puto  aliquem  remansisse  gentem  que  Christi  nomen 
ignomt." 

'  See  his  epistle  to  Augustine  (of  the  date  419  A.D.)  numbered  198  in  the 
Benedictine  Edition.    On  "  the  signs  in  the  sun  and  moon,  and  distress,"  &c,  he 
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before,  against  it.^  Scarce  later  Evagrius  from  his  mo- 
nastic retirement  in  Gaul  urged  the  signs  of  the  times  ; 
*'  The  Roman  emperors  are  driven  from  their  kingdoms : 
wars  rage :  all  is  commotion :  Antichrist  must  be  at 
hand.'*  ^  While  Theodoret,  from  his  more  distant  bish- 
opric in  Syria,  calmly  re-asserted,  that  it  needed  but  the 
resolution  of  the  Roman  empire  into  ten  kingdoms, — and 
then  Antichrist  would  be  revealed,  and  the  fearful  conse- 
quences  apprehended  follow.^ — So  when,  at  length,  in 
the  quick  succession  of  events,  and  under  the  judgments 
of  the  fourth  Trumpet,  first  the  office  and  name  of 
Roman  emperor  in  the  West  had  been  extinguished  by 
Odoacer,  and  then,  about  A.D.  550,  those  of  Consid 
and  Senate  by  the  generals  of  Justinian, — when  in  this 
manner  each  final  vestige  of  Rome's  ancient  imperial 
ruling  power  had  been  swept  away,  and  moreover  bar- 
baric kingdoms  had  risen  up  out  of  its  ruins  in  the  pro- 
vinces, perhaps  to  the  very  predicted  number, — there 
seemed  scarce  room  for  doubting  that  the  crisis  had 
arrived,  and  that  the  awful  events  and  judgments  so  long 


«ay« :  "  Ea  que  patimur  confiteri  et  poena  compellit,  si  forte  non  curet  voluntas  ; 
nam  in  uno  tempore  et  signa  in  ccelo,  et  pressuram  gentium  in  terris,  ab  homini- 
bus  videii  et  susttneri  manifestum  est.  NuUam  patriam,  nullum  locum  nostria 
temporibus  non  affligi aut  humiUari  certum  est;  aicut  dictum  est,  Prae  trimoreet 
expectatione  que  superveniant  univerao  orbi,"  &c. 

1  Augustine's  Letters  are  numbered  197,  199. — Augustine's  efaief  objection* 
(besides  that  it  was  not  for  men  to  know  the  times  and  seasons)  was  that  the 
gospel  was  not  yet  preached  to  all  nations ;  which  Christ  said  must  first  be»  and 
that  then  the  end  should  come.  To  which  Hesychius  answered  what  St.  Paul 
had  said  of  the  Gospel  having  been  preached,  even  in  hU  time,  to  every  creature 
under  heaven. 

*  The  Author,  as  would  ^)pear,  of  the  ConsiUtatio  Zach^  et  ApoUonii ;  a  trea- 
tise of  about  the  date  420.  **  Ardet  bellandi  furor :  regna  r^nis  confligunt  i  insus- 
picabiles  sceptria  justarum  sedium  Auguttos  depellunt.  Adde  prodigiorum  inefia- 
biles  minas.  Sue.  Sue.  iEstima  utrum  hoc  ferre  diu  sseculum  possit  .  .  Adesae 
confestim  suprema  (et  Antichristum)  dignoscimus."    Dacherii  Spicileg.  i.  39. 

On  the  author  and  the  date  see  the  Monitum  prefixed  to  the  Treatise,  with  its 
Postscript  by  D'Acherjr's  later  Editor :  also  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France, 
Tom.  ii.  252,  referred  to  by  Mosheim  v.  2.  3.  7. 

'  In  Daniel  ii  and  vii,  Tkeodaret  explains  the  four  kingdoms  and  the  Hitle  horn, 
as  the  preceding  fathers.  In  St.  Paul  he  expounds  the  apostasy  as  Antichrist,  he 
being  the  great  apostatizer  from  the  truth ;  the  let  as  the  Pagan  idolatry,  that 
was  to  be  removed  to  make  way  for  his  worship ;  the  mystery  of  iniquity  as  the 
heresies  of  apostolic  times,  preparing  for  him ;  the  temple  as  Christian  Churches, 
in  which  he  would  usurp  the  wpotZptia,  as  if  God. — ^Theodoret  wrote  after  431 
A.D.     See  Dupin,  iv.  94. 
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anticipated  were  indeed  at  hand.^  From  Rome  pros- 
trate and  mined,  a  voice  seemed  to  issue  unspeakably 
solemn,  and  which  called  on  the  whole  world  to  hear 
it ;  ''  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  by  reason  of 
the  calamities  and  judgments  even  now  impending !  " 

There  was  a  chronological  characteristic  of  the  sera, 
that  tended  not  a  little,  with  some,  to  confirm  these 
awful  forebodings  respecting  the  coming  future.  It  was 
now  between  500  and  600  years  from  the  time  of 
Christ*s  birth :  and,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Septuagint,  then  generally  received  in  Roman  Christen- 
dom, either  somewhat  more,  if  the  standard  of  the  Alex- 
andrian copy  were  taken,— or  somewhat  less,  if  that  of 
certain  other  copies,' — than  6000  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  Creation.  Now,  not  among  the  Jews  only,  but 
among  the  christian  Fathers  also,  the  idea  had  been 
entertained,  from  Barnabas  and  Irenseus  downwards,^ 
that  the  seventh  millenary  was  to  be  the  millennium  of 
the  triumph  of  the  church  : — a  consummation  great  and 
glorious  ;  but  to  be  preceded  immediately  by  the  last 
grand  outbreak  of  evil  under  Antichrist,  and  the  des- 
truction of  the  world.  It  was  under  this  conviction, 
and  in  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  the  Septuagint  chro- 
nology, as  I  have  indeed  already  before  intimated,^  that 
Hippolytus,  bishop  and  martyr  in  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  predict  the  year  of  the 

>  In  the  Oxford  Tracts  on  Antichrist,  (No.  88  of  the  Series,  p.  24),  the  fol- 
lowing  statement  is  made.  *'  Another  expectation  of  the  early  Church  was  that 
the  Roman  monster,  qfter  retnaining  torpid  for  eentwiet,  would  wake  up  at  the 
end  of  the  world  and  he  restored,  &c."  I  presume  the  writer  refers  to  the  wild 
idea  mooted  by  some  that  Nero  would  rise  again,  to  act  the  part  of  Antichrist. 
(See  p.  70  Note  *  suprk.)  But  instead  of  "  the  eaHy  church  **  embracing  the 
idea,  it  was  but  a  few  individuals,  and  none  of  great  eminence :  the  view  of 
Chrysostom,  and  men  like  him,  only  referring  to  Nero's  tpiritf  not  person.  (See 
the  abstract  pp.  365—367  suprii.)  Moreover  even  the  Sybil's  wilder  notion 
had  to  do  with  the  Beast's  head,  an  individual ;  not  the  beast  or  empire  collec- 
tively, so  as  the  Oxford  writer,  in  order  to  suit  his  aiigument,  would  represent 
it.  The  idea  of  itt  "  lying  torpid  for  many  centuries,"  was  an  idea  the  most 
alien,  if  I  mistake  not,  firom  patristic  expectations. 

*  See  Hales'  Chronology,  i.  212 :  also  Gibbon  ii.  302. 

'  Barnabas,  Ep.  xv.  Ireneus,  v.  26,  &c.  For  a  Aill  Ust  of  patristic  authorities 
on  this  point  see  Mr.  Greswell's  work  on  the  Parables,  Vol.  1.  p.  340. 

*  So  Photius  informs  us.    See  the  Note  '  p.  206  supriL. 

2  B  2 
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world's  ending,  and  fix  it  at  A.D.  500.  In  precise  ac- 
cordance with  whom  the  learned  Lactantius  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century,  gave  his  opinion 
that  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  and  commencement  of 
the  millennium,  would  not  be  delayed  much  more  than 
200  years.^  And  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  exiled  soon 
after  under  Constantius,  in  writing  on  the  Hexaemeron  of 
the  Creation,  asserted,  **  There  wanted  but  469  years 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection  to  the  end  of  the 
6000  years,  and  commencement  of  the  Sabbath  ;  "^  so 
fixing  its  commencing  epoch  still  about  A.D.  500.  Once 
more  Hilarion  in  the  year  402  thus  wrote :  **  It  now 
wants  10 1  years  to  the  end  of  tlie  sixth  chiliad ;  about 
the  closing  of  which  the  ten  kings  must  arise,  Babylon 
now  reigning  fall.  Antichrist  arise  and  be  destroyed  by 
Christ's  coming,  and  so  the  saints'  sabbath  millenary  be* 
gin."' — The  opinion  was  recognized  and  sanctioned  by 
Jerome  J  about  the  opening  of  the  same  century  ;  and  in- 
deed as  evidenced  in  part  by  yet  another  kind  of  proof. 
For  He  connected  that  saying  of  St.  John,  ' '  It  is  the  last 
hour,"  with  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard, hired  each  one,  successively,  at  each  of  the  twelve 
hours  in  the  day  :  he  inferred  that  the  whole  allotted  pe- 
riod of  man^s  probation,  from  the  creation  to  the  world's 
end,  might  be  resembled  to  the  day's  twelve  hours ;  that, 
this  period  being  otherwise  known  to  be  6000  years, 
each  mystic  hour  of  the  twelve  must  answer  to  500 
years  ;  and  consequently  that  St.  John's  last  hour,  in- 
cluding of  course  the  whole  time  of  the  gospel-preaching 
to  the  Gentiles,  from  Christ's  birth  or  ministry  to  the 
consummation,  would  extend  to  500  years  only.^ — But 
behold,  as  events  progressed,  that  epoch  of  500  A.  D. 

^  DiT.  Inst.  vii.  25.  ^  B.  P.  M.  xxvii.  34. 

'  De  Mundi  Duntione,  B.  P.  M.  vi.  376;  "  A  pkasione  Domini  Christi  anni 
compleuitur  neoesse  est  476,  ut  condudatur  summa  VI  mille  annorum.  De  qui- 
buB  transienint  369.  Restint  itaque  anni  101,  ut  consummentur  anni  VI  (sc. 
mille ;)  qui  anni  non  ante  complentur  nisi  prius,  prop^  uHimum,  reges  decern 
exierint  in  mundum,  et  flliam  Babylonis  quae  nunc  obtinet  de  medio  tulerint  &c." 
The  Tract  is  curious ;  but  has  hitherto  been  overlooked  by  prophetic  writers. 

*  "  Siquidem  in  consummatione  saeculorum,  in  reprobationem  peccatorum, 
per  hostiam  suam  Salvator  noster  apparuit,  ^  undecimH  horA  ad  conducendoa 
operarios  venit, — complete  ejus  passione  Johannes  loquitur ;  Nomstima  hora  est. 
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passed,  and  the  consummation  came  not.  It  might  be 
that  there  was  some  small  error  in  their  calculation.  It 
might  be  that  the  500  years  were  to  be  measured  from 
the  first  gospel-preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  not  from  the 
incarnation.  It  might  be  that  the  true  date  of  Christ*s 
birth  was  earlier  than  the  Alexandrian  copy  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  made  it, — perhaps,  as  Sulpitius  Sererus,  A.M. 
5419:^  in  which  case  581  A.D.  would  end  the  age 
and  world :  or,  as  Augustine  calculated  it,  A»M.  5360  ; 
in  which  case  it  would  be  A.D.  660  before  the  sixth 
millenary  would  have  its  completion.^  If  so,  there  was 
still  reason,  on  this  account,  as  the  sixth  century  was 
advancing  to  its  close,  to  look  with  awful  expectations 
to  the  future. — Even  Augustine's  theory  respecting  the 
Apocalyptic  millennium,  as  commencing  from  Christ's 
first  advent  and  Satan's  partial  binding  by  the  gospel,'^ 
did  not  do  away  with  the  impression.  For,  both  by  him- 
self and  his  followers,  this  millennium  of  time  was 
supposed  to  mean  only  what  remained  at  Christ's  birth 
of  the  sixth  chiliad,  or  the  worlds  duration.^  Thus  the 
chronology  of  the  times  was  still  that  which  might 
naturally  add  strength  to  the  forebodings  of  coming  evil. 

The  outward  state  and  aspect  of  things  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  such  prognostics.     In 

In  sex  milUbuf  enim  annis,  ai  quingenti  anni  per  horaa  diet  aingulaa  dividantur, 
noYissima  hora  conaequenter  dicatur  tempus  fidei  gentium."     On  Micah  iv. 

Augustine '  notices  the  same  argument.  Alluding  to  the  words,  "  It  is  the 
last  hour/'  he  says ;  "  Quod  nonnulli  sic  accipiunt»  ut  aex  aimorum  millia 
constituant  velut  unum  diem,  eumque  in  partes,  velut  horas,  duodecim  par- 
tiantur ;  ut  sic  quingentos  annos  postremos  hora  videatur  habere  postrema. 
In  quibua  annis  jam  Johannes,  inquiunt,  loq^iebatur,  quando  novissimam  ho- 
ram  esse  dicebat."    De  Fine  Sseculi,  Ep.  199.  17. 

'  Sulpitius  Severus  dates  the  consulship  of  Stilicfao  (which  was  A.  D.  400)  at 

A.  M.  5S19 ;  so  making  A.  D.  581  to  be  the  time  of  the  end  of  sixth  chiliad. 

B.  P.  M.  vi.  371. 

'  See  Hales  i.  2\2.-^Euieh%ue  Chromcon  dates  Christ's  birth*  stiU  earlier,  viz. 
A.  M.  5200  ;  so  making  the  sixth  chiliad  to  end  A.  D.  800. 

•  De  Civit.  Dei,  xx.  6,  7.  Augustin  ended^his  work  A.  D.  426.  His  millennary 
View  wiU  be  given  more  fully  at  the  end  of  this  Work. 

*  C.  D.  XX.  7.  2. — So  too  in  Tichonius'  Apocalyptic  Commentary,,  written  pro- 
bably about  A.  D.  400,  and  Andreas'  and  Primasius'  Commentaries,  written  about 
550  A.D.  The  Jlrst  (Hom.  xvii.)  says,  "  Mille  annos  dixit,  partem  pro  toto. 
Hie  reliquiaa  miUe  annorum  sexti  diei,  in  quo  natus  est  Dominus  et  passus,  Intel- 
ligi  voluit."  The  last  speaks  of  the  "  posteriora  tempora,"  of  the  sixth  chiliad  as 
then  evolving.    B.  P.  M.  x.  331.    For  Andreas'  views  sec  B»  P.  M.  v.  626. 
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the  West^  the  wars  and  agitation  of  the  new-formed 
Gothic  kingdoms  had  by  no  means  subsided.  The 
Lombards,  a  fresh  and  barbarous  Gothic  horde,  had 
but  recently  come  down  from  the  Danube ;  (it  was  in 
the  year  A.D.  670 ;)  and,  with  the  somewhat  remarkable 
exception  of  Rome  and  a  connected  district,  had  seized 
upon,  and  established  their  kingdom  in  Italy.  In  the 
East  the  Avar  Tartars, — having,  in  their  fli^t  from  the 
Turks  of  Mount  Altai,  tracked  the  course  of  the  Huns 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  western  Euxine  and  Danube, 
subjected  and  made  tributary  the  Sclavonic  Bulgarians, 
their  immediate  predecessors  in  the  work  of  devastation, 
destroyed,  (conjointly  with  the  Lombards)  the  Grepidse 
of  Hungary  aud  Pannonia,  and  settled  down  into  a 
kingdom  in  those  provinces  in  their  place, — there  hung 
now  like  a  dark  thundercloud  ;  prepared  to  burst  at  any 
moment,  so  far  as  human  foresight  could  discern,  on 
the  eastern  empire,  and  (with  the  Persians,  perhaps, 
from  the  Euphrates  co-operating)  to  sweep  it  away, 
as  the  western  empire  had  been  swept  already,  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  eye  of  the  Roman  contemplatist 
could  find  no  light  there. — ^Yet  more,  there  was  that 
which  might  alarm  it  in  turning  from  the  inflictions  of 
man  to  those  of  God.  The  historian  commemorates 
"  the  comets,  earthquakes,  and  plagues,  which  asto- 
nished and  afflicted  the  age  of  Justinian."  ^  More  recent 
researches  have  only  aggravated  this  view  of  the  por- 
tents then  manifested  in  the  natural  world.'  And  as  to 
the  miseries  experienced,  they  were  almost  unexampled. 
The  plague  especially  is  described  as  having  for  52  years, 
from  542  to  594,  infected  the  greater  part  c^  the  em- 
pire. Many  cities  of  the  empire  were  depopulated  and 
made  desevt.  In  various  country-disUicts  the  harvest 
and  vintage  withered  on  the  ground.  At  Constantinople 
5000,  and  at  length  10,X)00,  died  daily.  At  Rome,  in 
a  solemn  procession  for  imploring  the  mercy  of  heaven, 
80  persons  dropt  down  dead  within  an  hour,  from  the 

*  Gibbon,  viii.  142.  '  See  a  notice  on  this  pcMnt  in  an  Article  in 

the  Quarterly  Review  for  Oct.  1844,  already  referred  to  p.  354. 
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infection  of  the  pestilence/  Procopius  relates  that  by 
the  triple  scourge  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  100 
millions  of  the  human  race  were  exterminated  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian. — ^Were  not  the  visitations  very  much 
what  Hippolytus  the  martyr  had  noted  as  to  precede  the 
world's  ending  ?  ^  Under  judgments  somewhat  similar, 
during  the  mortality  of  the  fourth  Seal,  the  venerable 
Cyprian  thought  that  he  discerned  the  signs  of  decaying 
nature,  and  of  a  world  near  its  dissolution.^  Were  the 
signs  less  portentous  or  significant  now  ?  ^ 

There  was  one  who  was  emphatically  the  man  of  the 
age, — the  most  sagacious,  the  most  observed,  the  most 
influential : — I  mean  the  bishop  of  Rome,  Pope  Gre^ 
gory  the  Great.  We  know  what,  on  a  general  contem« 
plation  of  the  state  of  things  around  him,  he  thought. 
His  forebodings  are  on  record.  *'  Believing/'  says 
Dupin,  ''  that  Uie  Roman  empire  was  within  a  finger's 
breadth  of  its  ruin,  and  participating  in  the  idea  that 
it  was  only  to  end  with  the  world's  end,  he  came  to 
the  conviction  that  the  last  judgment  was  at  hand  ;  and 
in  many  of  his  letters  expressed  thb  his  conviction." 
The  impressiveness  and  weight  of  such  declarations 
from  such  a  man,  and  at  such  a  time,  need  scarcely  to 
be  suggested  to  the  reader.  We  must  remember,  too, 
that  of  all  modes  of  publication  at  that  time,  in  regard 
specially  of  things  religious,  that  by  the  Pope's  letters 
missive  was  the  most  diffusive,^   as  well  as  the  most  in- 

1  Gibb.  viii.  159.  This  was  from  a  local  peatilence.  Dr.  Baron,  in  his  Life  of 
Jenner,  i,  193,  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  plague  was  the  smaU-pox;  which 
unquestionably  about  the  same  time  attacked  the  Abyssinian  army  besieging 
Mecca,  A.  D.  568. — In  the  next  sentence  I  quote  Procopius  as  corrected  by 
Gibbon,  vii.  424.  '  See  the  quotation  from  him  p.  206  supra. 

'  De  Mortalitate.  See  p.  206  supii.  He  concludes ;  "  Gemimus  coepisse 
gravia;  scimus  imminere  graviora." 

^  In  an  Epistle  of  Queen  Radegunda  to  the  Bishops  of  the  district,^  written 
A.  D.  567,  on  the  formation  of  her  monastery,  the  phiase  used  by  her,  ' '  MundQ 
injinem  currente/*  indicates  the  vulgar  belief.    Harduin  iii.  969. 

•  Thus  of  one  of  Gregory's  successors  in  the  papacy  a  few  years  afterwards,*- 
I  mean  Pope  Martin,  enthroned  A.  D.  649, — we  read  how,  after  holding  a  Late- 
nn  Council  against  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  he  sent  its  canons,  "  per 
omnes  tractus  orientis  et  occidentis,  et  per  numus  orthodoxorum  fldelium  disse* 
minavit."     Summa  Concil>  p.  29a. 
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fluential.  Thus  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Christendom,  from  England  in  the  far  north-west,  to 
Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria  in  the  east  and 
south,  his  warning  voice  was  directed,  charged  with  pre- 
sage of  the  dreaded  evil.  Was  it  not  like  the  angel  ^ 
ftying  in  mid-heaven  ;  that  cried,  **  Woe,  Woe,  Woe, 
to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  the  judgments 
about  to  come  ?  **  We  may  take  his  warning-cry  to 
king  E^helbert^  as  a  specimen.  ''  We  know  from  the 
word  of  Almighty  God  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at 
hand,  and  the  reign  of  the  saints  which  shall  have  no 
end.  In  the  approach  of  which  consummation,  all 
nature  must  be  expected  to  be  disordered  ;  seasons 
deranged,  wars  raging,  and  famines,  and  earthquakes, 
and  pestilences.  If  not  in  our  days,'*  he  concludes, 
••  we  must  expect  it  in  those  following." 

Nor  in  his  warning-cry  of  the  judgments  precursive 
of  the  world*s  ending  being  at  hand,  did  he  omit  the 
warning  of  Antichrist  being  at  hand  also.  He  con- 
nected the  one  awful  apprehension'  withj  the  other  in 
his  forebodings,  just  as  had  been  done  by  most  of  the 

)  I  have  piefenned  the  reading  angel  to  eagle  far  the  reaaons  stated  at  the 
heginning  of  this  chapter.  But  let  me  observe  in  passing,  should  any  one  get  over 
the  difficulty  of  supposing  a  work  of  proclamation  consigned  to  such  an  agency, 
and,  on  account  of  its  superior  external  evidence^wish  to  adopt  thereading^e^to^ 
that  the  eagle  still  continued  to  Papal,  as  to  Pagan  Rome,  a  characteristic  ensign. 

«  This  Letter  to  King  Ethelbert  is  given  by  Bede,  p.  84.  (Ed.  1838.)  "  Pne- 
terea  sdre  vestiam  gloriam  volumus  quia,  sicut  ex  verbis  Domini  Omnipotentis 
agnosdmus,  praesentis  mundi  jam  terminus  juxtk  est,  et  sanctorum  regnum  ven- 
turum  est,  quod  nullo  unquam  poterit  fine  terminari.  Appropinquante  autem 
oodem  mundi  termino  multa  imminent  quae  antea  non  fuemnt ;  videlicet  immu- 
tationes  aeries,  terroresque  de  coelo,  et  contriL  ordlnationem  temporum  tempes- 
tates,  bella,  fames,  pestilentiie,  teme  motus  per  loca.  Que  tamen  non  omnia 
Mostris  diebus  ventum  sunt,  sed  post  nostros  dies  subsequentur.'* 

Dupin  particulari«es  other  passages. in  Gregoiy's  Letters  to  the  same  effect ; 
viz.  Lib.  ii.  Ind.  2,  Ep.  62 ;  Lib.  iii.  Ep.  24 ;  Ub.  vii.  Ind.  2.  Ep.  128,  &c. 

Fleury  thus  states  Gregory's  strong  persuasion  on  this  subject ;  Vol.  viii.  102, 
on  A.  D.  495.  "  II  ^toit  effectivement  persuade  que  la  fin  du  monde  ^toit  proch^ ; 
et  en  regardoit  comme  les  pr€liminaires  tant  d'incursions  de  barbares,  tant  de 
guerres  et  de  calamity  publiques,  dont  son  siecle  ^it  afilige.  II  en  parte  en 
toute  occasion ;  et  ne  repete  rien  plus  souvent,  dans  tons  ses  discours  et  toutes 
ses  lettres,  que  la  venue  du  juge  terrible,  et  la  rigueur  de  son  jugement/' 

In  regard  to  Rome  itself,  he  repeated  the  prediction  of  St.  Benedict ;  a  pre- 
diction interesting,  as  shewing  that  the  expectation  of  the  eariier  fathers  as  to 
the  peculiar  fate  of  Rome,  and  which  was  derived  from  Scripture,  was  still  kept 
up  :  "  Roma  k  Gentilibus  non  exterminabitur  -,  sed  tempestatibus,  coruscis  tur- 
binibus,  ac  terrw  motu,  in  semet  ips4  marcescet."  Dialog,  ii.  l.*?. — Co«npare 
lACtantius,  vii.  15,  &c.  on  the  fate  of  Rome. 
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Fathers  of  the  church  before  him.— A  notable  occa- 
sion had  arisen  to  call  forth  the  public  declaration  of  his 
sentiments  and  his  fears  on  this  subject.  The  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  John  the  Faster,  had  just  then  as- 
sumed the  title  to  himself, — thov^h  not,  we  may  be 
assured,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  words, — of  Univer- 
sal  Bishop.^  Against  this,  Gregory, — as  indeed  Pope 
Pelagius  just  before  him, — raised  his  most  solemn 
protestations.  In  letters  written  and  published  at  dif- 
ferent times,  from  590  (or  rather,  including  that  written 
in  Pelagius'  pontificate,^  from  580)  to  nearly  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  addressed  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  the 
Empress^  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Antioch, 
and  Alexandria,  the  Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  and  many 
others,^  he  declared  before  Christendom,  that  whosoever 
in  his  elation  of  spirit,  called  himself  or  sought  to  be 
caSled^universal  bishep^or  universal  priest,  that  man  was 
the  likeness,  the  precursor,  and  the  preparer  for  Anti- 
christ:^— that  be  bore  the  same  characteristic  of  bound- 
less pride  and  self-exaltation :  that  the  tendency  of  his 
assumption,  if  consented  to,  was  that  which  was  the 
grand  object  of  Antichrist,  viz.  to  withdraw  all  members 
of  the  church  from  its  only  true  heady  Christ  Jesus,  and 
to  attach  aud  connect  them  in  the  stead  with  himself  ;  ^ 


>  Motheim  vi.  2.  2.  l.-^The  title  had  been,  it  seems,  in  the  century  preceding 
•ddressed  to  Pbpe  Leo  by  certain  oriente]  correspondents,  but  not  adopted  subse- 
quently thus  far  by  his  successors. — In  disputing  this  title  with  Gregory,  John 
the  Faster  is  assimilated  by  Baroniua  to  the  apostate  Angel  rising  against  the 
most  High  God  ;— a  comparison,  says  Dean  Waddington,  p.  154,  not  far  removed 
from  blasphemy. 

'  Gregory,  then  a  deacon,  was  Pelagius'  delegate  on  this  occasion  to  Constan- 
tinople :  and  from  the  similarity  of  the  Pkipal  protestation,  then  given  in  by  him, 
to  those  that  he  wrote  and  published  afterwards,  it  has  been  coi^ectured  that 
Gregory  was  probably  himself  the  composer  of  it. 

'  The  reader  will  find  copious  extracts  from  these  letters  of  Gregory  in  Doo- 
bux,  ad  loc.  p.  393,  &c.  He  was  indeed  so  struck  with  Gregory's  protestations 
and  warnings  on  ^tichrist's  near  approach,  as  to  have  explained  the  woe-de- 
nouncing in  the  vision  altogether  of  them.  In  the  which  notice  he  was  preceded 
by  Paretu. 

*  "  Ego  fldenter  dico  quia  quisquis  se  universalem  sacredotem  vocat,  vel  vocari 
desiderat,  in  elatione  suA  AntichristuYn  praecurrit,  quia  superbiendo  se  csteris 
prseponit."    £p.  to  the  emperor  Maurice ;  Lib.  vi.  Ep.  30. 

*  "  Prater  et  co*epi8Copus  noster  Johannes,  mandata  dominica,  &c.  despiciens*, 
eum  per  elationem  pnecurrere  conatur  in  nomine  : — ita  ut  universa  sibi  tentet 
adscribcrc,  et  omnia  quae  soli  uni  capiti  cohaerent,  videlicet  Christo,  per  clati- 
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— moreover  that  in  so  far  as  the  priesthood  might  have 
acquiesced  in  it,  there  had  been  prepared  an  army  not  of 
soldiers  indeed,  but  of  priests ,  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  that  design  into  effect.^  It  was  stated  or  implied  in 
his  letters  that  he  regarded  the  title  spoken  of  as  the  name 
of  blasphemy  connected  with  the  ten-homed  beast  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  ^  the  self-exaltation  manifested  above  all 
his  fellow-men,  as  that  predicted  of  the  man  of  sin  in  St. 
Paul's  epistle  to  the  Tbessalonians  ^  ^  and  the  consenting 
thereto  as  that  departure  from  the  faiths  and  that 
apostacy  which  was  predicted  also  in  the  same  epistle, 
and  in  that  to  Timothy.^  As  to  the  Greek  Patriarch's 
having  so  acted,  he  said  that  it  surprised  him  not :  that 
he  only  saw  in  the  fact  prophecy  fulfilling;  and  recognized 
in  it  a  sign  of  Antichrist  being  close  at  hand/  Un- 
der which  persuasion  he  could  not  but  the  rather  raise 
his  protesting  voice  ;  and  that  not  as  in  a  personal 
cause ;  but  in  that  of  God  and  of  the  whole  church  : 
earnestly  hoping  that,  when  revealed,  Antichrist  might 
not  find  that  which  was  his  own  in  the  principles,  or 
even  in  the  titles,  of  the  priesthood.^ 

onem  pompatid  sermonia,  ejusdem  Chriati  sibi  studeat  membra  snbjugare." 
lib.  iy.  ]^.  36. 

'  "  Omnia  enim  quse  prsdicta  sunt  flimt.  Rex  superbis  prope  eat ;  et  (quod 
did  nefaa  eat)  aacerdotum  eat  praeparatua  exerdtua.'* 

I  read  exerciiut  for  exUuB,  ¥rith  Pareua  and  Daubuz.  Pareua  (p.  306,  Engl. 
Ed.)  aaya ;  "  Moat  copiea  have»  Eatitut  aacerdotum  eat  preparatua.  But  the 
worda  that  follow  in  Gregory  ahow  that  it  cannot  be  ao :  viz.  '  Becauae  the 
deigy  war  and  atrive  for  maatery  and  advancement,  who  were  appointed  to  tiua 
end,  to  go  before  othera  in  humility." ' 

.  '  "  Abait  k  cordibua  chriatianorum  nomen  iatod  blaaphemie."  lib.  iv.  £p.  32. 
Compare  Apoc.  xiii.  5 ;  "  There  waa  given  to  him  a  mouth  apeaking  blaaphemiea." 

'  The  "  in  elatione  auA,"  and  "  per  elationem/'  are  in  evident  aUuaion,  as 
Daubuz  obaervea  from  Du  Pleaaia  Momay,  to  the  "  exalting  himaelf,"  dvifKu^c- 
IU909  cvc  vorra  Aryo/Myoi'  Hw  iy  ff^fio/r/ia,  of  2  Theaa.  ii.  4  :— a  dauae,  let  me 
obaerve,  which  haa  been  aometimea  conatrued  aa  alluding  aimply  to  God ;  but 
of  whidi  the  meaning,— aa  inferred  from  the  expreaaion  \eyQf»MpQp  9%w,  and  the 
added  word  o^fioffiM,  or  Auguatua, — aeema  rather  to  be  the  high  secular  autho- 
ritiea  of  thia  world.  Compare  John  x.  35 :  and  aee  alao  Stephena'  Theaaurua  on 
wtfiariaa, — ^The  whole  prophecy  will  be  diacuaaed  in  a  latter  part  of  thia  Work. 

^  1  Tim.  iv.  I ;  "  In  the  laat  times  aome  ahall  apostatize  from  the  faith,"  cnro^- 
rriaot^ai  rtis  vtorcwr  where  the  verb  ia  one  cognate  with  the  noun  in  2  Theaa.  ii. 
3  ;  "  Except  there  come  the  apostacy."  Gregory  had  aaid.  Lib.  iv.  Ep.  39 ;  "  In 
iato  acelesto  vocabulo  conaentire  nihil  est  aliud  quiun  fidem  perdere." 

*  "Propinqua  jam  esse  Antichrtati  tempora  deaignatur."  lib.  iv.  Ep.  34. 
"  Antichriatua  juxtk  eat."     Lib.  vi.  Ep.  28.  &c. 

*  "  Studioai  cupio  ne  proprium  quid  inveniat,  non  aoliim  in  moribua,  aed 
etiam  nee  in  vocabulo^  aacerdotum."  vi.  28. 
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Oh  I  sagacious  and  most  true  observer !  sagacious  in 
perceiving  that  the  effect  of  any  such  allowed  and  recog- 
nized pretensions  to  a  universal  episcopate  would,  as 
regank  men^  involve  the  prostration  beneath  it  of  all 
authority  y  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical ;  as  regards 
Christ t  the  withdrawal  of  the  church  into  apostacy  from 
Himy  its  only  true  Lord  and  head !— *But  what  then, 
when,  in  spite  of  this  declaration, — thus  pressed  as  it 
had  been  on  the  attention  of  Christendom,  thus  dis- 
persed, thus  repeated,  and  even  enregistered  in  the 
canon-law  of  the  Romish  Church,*— this  very  title  was 
within  10  or  15  years  after,  officially  conferred  on,  and 
assumed  by  Gregory's  own  successor  in  the  Roman 
episcopate,  the  Greek  emperor  himself  conferring  it :— * 
assumed  by  him,  not  in  its  restricted  meaning,  as  by  the 
Eastern  Patriarch  previously  ;  but  in  its  full  and  plain 
meaning  of  universal  episcopal  supremacy  over  the  whole 
professing  church  on  earth,  and  as  a  title  thenceforth 
never  to  be  abandoned  !  ^  Surely  the  fact  was  one  cal- 
culated to  excite  both  the  ponderings  and  the  misgivings 
of  thinking  men  :  and  to  awaken  inquiry  whether  the 
dreaded  phantasm,  the  very  Antichrist  of  prophecy, 
might  not  even  then  have  been  brought  into  existence 
in  the  world,  albeit  under  a  form  in  some  respects  little 
expected ;  and,  if  so,  with  fearful  evils,  doubtless,  fol- 
lowing in  his  train* 

II.  But  the  idea  thus  suggested  will  be  better  judged 
of  after  remarking  on  the  awful  prognostics  in  the 
religion  of  the  times,  as  viewed  by  men  such  as  St.  John 
then  specially  represented ;  them  that  kept  the  command^ 
ments  of  Gody  bnA  judged  of  things  by  the  unerring  tule 
of  his  word.  In  the  definition  of  which  persons  I  add 
the  second  characteristic  to  the  first,  because  from  the 

^  Pelagius'  remonstrance  is  extant,  says  Daubtis,  "  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Councils,  and  inserted  into  the  Collection  of  the  Canon  Law,  and  elsewhere." 
Moreover  many  of  Gregory's  Epistles — ^for  example,  those  to  the  Bishop  of 
Thessalonica, — were  circular. 

"  It  was  conferred  by  the  Emperor  Phocas,  A.  D.  606.— the  grant  itself,  and 
the  epoch  constituted  by  it,  will  be  recurred  to  in  another  part  of  the  work. 
Vid.  on  Apoc.  xiii. 
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infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  the  speciousness  some- 
times of  error,  and  the  undue  influence  of  example  and 
authority,  it  is  too  lamentably  notorious  in  church* 
history  that  many  good  men  have  erred  in  judgment  on 
points  most  important,  and  thereby  unintentionally 
helped  forward  the  cause  of  evil  and  error. — As  to  the 
sentiments  of  these  wiser  few  on  the  point  we  speak  of, 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  judge  correctly,  if  we  glance  with 
them  at  the  then  general  state  and  aspect  of  religion  ; 
including  a  brief  retrospective  view  of  its  history  and 
progress  during  the  century  and  a  half  of  the  Gothic  re- 
volutions and  settlements  preceding. 

In  other  and  earlier  parts  of  this  apocalyptic  comment, 
the  instealing  into  the  church  visible  of  the  great  Apos- 
tacy  has  been  already  set  before  the  reader,  in  respect  of 
its  two  earliest  unfolded  principles  and  features ;  both 
as  prefigured  in  the  prophecy,  and  as  fulfilled  in  the 
historic  times  corresponding  ; — those  namely  of  the  mid- 
dle and  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.*  It  was  on 
account  thereof  that  God's  judgments  were  represented 
in  vision  as  commissioned  against  Roman  Christendom  : 
and  hence  accordingly  that  fearful  burst  upon  it  of  the 
symbolic  tempests  of  the  four  first  Trumpets,  of  the  ful- 
filment of  which  we  have  just  traced  the  progress. — ^And 
what  then  the  moral  effect  resulting  ?  Did  God's  judg- 
ments in  the  Gothic  woe  in  any  measure  effect  their  in- 
tended end ;  and  lead  to  the  energetic  expurgation  of 
those  apostatizing  errors  from  among  them,  by  the 
people  of  Roman  Christendom  :  — either  in  the  Eastern 
Empire^which  from  afar,  though  itself  not  altogether 
unscathed,  witnessed  the  woe,  or  the  Western  which  was 
convulsed  by  it,  and  at  length  subverted  ?  Far  from  it. 
Throughout  the  century  and  a  half,  or  two  centuries^ 
during  which  the  judgments  from  God  had  gone  on  ful- 
filling their  commission,  the  evil  had  also  gone  on  ad- 
vancing. New  superstitions  and  corruptions  were  added 
to  the  old  ;  and  the  old  became  more  deeply  rooted  in 
the  church,  and   confirmed.     The  baptismal  sacrament 

'  See  Part  ii.  Chap.  vii.  §  1,  and  Part  ii.  Ch.  i. 
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was  Still  ministered  and  regarded  as  that  which  operated 
with  the  mysterious  efficacy  of  a  charm  to  men*s  salva- 
tion ;  and  much  of  the  same  mysterious  vivifying  influ- 
ence, ex  apere  operato^  ascribed  to  the  other  and  more 
awful  sacrament.^  The  saints  and  their  merits  were  still 
invocated  and  set  forth,  and  this  even  in  the  authorized 
liturgies,  as  the  most  powerful  mediators,  and  best  plea, 
with  God ;  and  their  relics  and  pictures  more  than  ever 
venerated  and  worshipped.  Alike  in  the  West  and  in 
the  East  the  practice  had  now  become  all  but  universal.^ 
And  who  more  influential  than  Gregory  himself  in  finally 
fixing  it?  In  his  Sacramentary  it  is  the  saints*  merits 
and  the  saints'  intercession  that  are  set  before  the  wor* 
shipper  as  his  ground  of  hope.^  And  when  the  Christian 
Bishop,  Serenus  oi  Marseilles  ^  seeing  the  idolatrous  wor- 

'  Alike  AmbtxMe,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  and  other  fathers  of  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century,  already  then  used  such  strong  language  about  the  character 
and  effect  of  these  "  tremendous  "  mysteries,  as  might  well  awe  men's  minds  into 
a  very  superstitious  view  of  the  sacrament ;  and  abo  pave  the  way  for  the  tran- 
suManiiaiion  of  the  middle  age.  These  views  and  this  language  continued  in 
vogue  afterwards;  not  the  simpler  and  more  scriptural  views  of  Augustine.  The 
latter  viewed  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  commemorative  rite,  though  with  grace  ac- 
companying it  to  the  faithful  participant.  See  his  Epist.  xcviii.  9,  Con^  Faust. 
XX.  18,  21,  Contrit  Adimant.  xii.  3,  Doctr.  Christ,  iii.  24,  and  in  Psalm  iii.  1. — 
I  refer  the  reader  to  an  -elaborate  review  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiatkon  in  the  American  Bibiiotheca  Sacra^  No.  1. 

^  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Origines  LUurgica,  i.  278,  notices 
the  freedom  of  the  ancient  Oriental  Litanies  from  the  invocation  of  saints;  and 
that  it  was  not  admitted  into  the  Roman  Litany  till  the  seventh  century.  But,  in 
fact.  Litanies  of  this  character  had  been  long  before  chaunted  in  the  Eatt ;  as  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  Nestorius'  condemnation  at  Constantinople,  A.D.  431. 
"  A  long  order  of  monks  and  hermits,  carrying  burning  tapers  in  their  hands, 
chanted  litanies  to  the  Mother  of  €rod."  Gib.  viU.  295. — ^Mr.  P.  suggests  further 
that  where  that  invocation  of  saints  was  practised,  it  was  rather  "  prayer  made 
to  God /or  the  intercession  of  saints,"  than  direct  invocation  o/them.  I  suppose 
he  means  through  the  saints;  so  as  in  Pbpe  Gregory's  Sacramentary.  But 
surely,  even  so,  neither  the  guilt  nor  the  folly  of  the  supplicants  were  diminished 
thereby ;  for  it  was  a  worship  that  involved  the  supercession  and  neglect  of 
Christ,  (just  as  depicted  in  that  most  striking  Apocalyptic  figuration  of  the  in- 
cense-offeringwsene,  Apoc,  viii.  8 — 5,)  alike  in  his  character  of  man's  propitiatory 
atonement,  and  man's  one  great  and  divinely-appointed  Mediator  t 

Fleury  ascribes  Gregory's  settlement  of  the  Roman  worship,  to  the  year  A.  D. 
599.  His  septiform  Litany  seems  to  have  been  instituted  in  590.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 

'  I  extract  the  following  from  the  Sacramentary.    "  Memoriam  veneiantes 

imprimis  gloriose  semper  Virginis  Marie sed  et  omnium  sanctorum  tuorum ; 

quorum  meritis  preciimsque  concedaa  ut  in  omnibus  protectionis  tus  muniamur 
auxilio : "  adding,  however,  the  formal  and  now  almost  valueless  saving  clause, 
"  per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum." — Compare  Cyril's  private  explanation  to 
the  same  effect,  p.  317,  Note  *. 

See  also  Gregory's  own  extraordinary  report  about  the  relics  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Empress  Constantina ;  in  exemplification  of  his  superstition  on  that  head. 
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ship  paid  them  by  the  people,  cast  out  the  saints*  images 
from  the  churches  of  his  diocese,  Gregory  took  part  with 
the  people  against  him :  and,  (though  not  indeed  without 
protesting  against  the  actual  worship)  yet  ordered  that 
which  entailed  it,  the  retention  of  the  images.^ 

Besides  all  which,  another  error  and  corruption,  long 
covertly  instealing  into  the  church,  had  just  now  by  the 
same  Pope  Gregory  been  authoritatively  established, 
which  was  likely  on  peculiar  grounds  to  excite  the  alarm 
and  the  misgivings  of  each  Christian  conteroplatist ; — I 
mean  the  error  oi  purgatory.  It  was  an  error  not  un- 
connected with  that  of  saint-invocation  just  before  men* 
tioned ;  as  it  similarly  related  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
invisible  world,  and  rose  indeed  from  the  same  source. 
For  the  foolish  minds  of  men  having  transgressed  the 
limits  of  the  written  word  in  their  speculations  respect- 
ing departed  saints  ^  what  was  there  to  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  those  speculations  to  the  state  of  other  departed 
ones,-— of  those  that  could  not  be  considered  saints  at 
the  time  of  dying  ?  The  solemn  church-prayers  for  the 
dead,^ — though  originally  only  applicatory  to  martyrs 
and  others  of  the  Christian  brethren  departed  in  the 
Lordy  and  in  such  case  confined  to  thanksgiving  for 
their  past  faith  and  victory,  and  supplication  for  the 
speedy  hastening  of  the  Lord's  coming,  and  therewith 
of  the  perfect  consummation  of  the  saint's  bliss  in  body 
and  soul  reunited,' — had  in  process  of  time  been  ex- 
tended to  embrace  more  doubtful  characters,— indeed 
all  departed  professedly  in  the  faith :  ^  and  opinions  had 
been  broached  by  learned   and  eloquent  fathers  in  the 

^  So  by  the  Church,  as  once  by  Gnostics,  Christ  at  Qodi-man  was  set  aside. 

'  See  on  this  subject  generaUy  a  brief  digest  of  iMitristic  testimony  in  RiddU^$ 
Chriitian  AntiquUie$,  pp.  377 — 394 :  also  Mr.  Hall? 9  Boole  on  Purgatory. 

'  Such  is  Dr.  Burton's  general  view  of  the  early  church's  prayers  for  the 
dead :  it  being  understood  that  the  Christians  of  the  second  century,  and  part  of 
the  third,  expected  that  the  saints'  resurrection  would  precede  that  of  the  wicked, 
taking  place  at  the  If  iUennium  ;  also,  according  to  Teitullian,  that  during  the 
Millennium  the  order  of  the  saints  rising  would  be  in  order  of  merit.  "  Obla- 
tiones  pro  defunctis,  pro  natalitiis,  annu4  die  ladmus."  "  Pro  animA  qua  ont, 
et  refrigerium  ei  postulat,  et  in  prim4  reaurrectione  consortium."  "  Modicum 
quoque  delictum  mor&  renureetionit  luendum."  So  TertuUian  De  Cor.  Mil.  3,  De 
Monogam.  10,  De  AnimA  58. 

^  The  prayer  after  consecration  of  the  sacramental  elements,  Cyril  of  Jenisa- 
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fourth  century,  though  doubtfully  and  indeed  self-con- 
tradictorily,  that  in  cases  even  of  men  deceased  in  sin 
(unless  aggravated  cases)  these  prayers  of  the  Church 
might  perhaps  avail  to  obtain  for  them  mitigation,  if  not 
remission,  of  the  judicial  punishment.'  But,  if  so,  must 
there  not  be  some  purifying Jire  to  burn  out  their  sins : 
perhaps  applied,  so  as  heathen  poets  and  Platonists  set 
forth,  instantly  after  death  ;  ^  and  which  possibly  a 
passage  in  St.  Paul  ^  might  have  meant,  though  other- 
wise indeed  explained  by  the  fathers?^ — So,  during 
the  century  and  a  half  or  two  centuries  preceding,  the 
foolish  minds  of  men  had  been  darkly  intruding  into 
things  not  seen,^  those  secret  things  that  belonged  to 
the  Lord  God ;  ^  and  preparing  further  meanwhile,  by 
their  increased  credulity  in  relics  and  miracles  and 
visions,  for  any  delusions  on  this  point  that  the  priest- 
hood, itself  also  debased  by  superstition,  might  for  gain 
or  for  ambition  palm  upon  them.  And  now  behold,  as 
the  sixth  century  closed  in.  Pope  Gregory  arose  to  fix 

lem  teUa  ub,  had  these  words :  "We  offer  these  sacrifices  in  memory  of  dU  that 
have /alien  aileep"  &c. ;  i.  e.  in  the  communion  of  the  church:  consequently 
those  about  whom  charity  might  entertain  hope,  in  all  hope's  various  degrees. 

^  So  espedally  Chrytottom.  "  They,"  the  wicked,  "  are  not  so  much  to  be 
lamented,  as  succoured  with  prayers  and  alms.  For  not  in  vain  does  he  who 
stands  at  the  altar  when  the  tremendous  mysteries  are  celebrated,  cry.  We  offer 
unto  thee  for  all  those  that  sleep  in  Christ.  The  common  propitiation  of  the 
whole  worid  is  before  us :  and  we  may  obtain  a  general  pardon  for  them  by  our 
prayers  and  alms."  Again  he  says,  "  That  prayers  were  made  for  all  deceased 
in  the  faith  (i.  e.  professedly ;)  and  that  none  were  excluded  from  tiie  benefit  but 
catechumens,  dying  in  a  voluntary  neglect  of  baptism." 

Epiphaniut  in  one  passage  said  that  prayer  liiould  be  made  even  for  sinners ; 
in  another,  that  after  death  there  can  be  obtained  no  help. — The  same  incon- 
sistency attaches  to  Ambroie  and  Augustme,  supposing  certain  passages  adduced 
by  Romanists  from  the  latter  to  be  genuine.  But  some  of  these  we  know  are  not 
genuine :  (see  Hall :)  while  many  other  passages  in  Augustine  are  express  to  the 
effect  that  after  death  there  is  no  change.  So,  e.  g.  Epist.  199.  2 ;  "  Qualis  quis- 
que  moritur  talis  in  die  illo  judicabitur." 

'  See  HaU  on  Purgatory,  Introduction. 

'  "  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest ;  for  the  day  shall  declare  it ; 
because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire,  and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of 
what  sort  it  is. . . .  If  any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss ;  but  he 
himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."  1  Cor.  iii.  13. 

*  See  the  patristic  expositions  in  Mr.  Hall.  Origen,  Jerom,  and  Augustine 
thought  that  the  apostle  meant  the  fire  of  temporal  tribulation  before  death ; 
whidi  even  Gregory  I.  himself  allowed  might  be  the  sense.  Lactantius,  Batit, 
Ambrote  referred  it  to  the  general  conflagration  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  Ore- 
gory  Nazianxen,  Chrytoitom,  and  Theodoret,  to  hell  itself. — In  the  judgment,  Au- 
gustine thought  it  not  unlikely  that  sincere  but  inconsistent  Christians  might 
have  temporal  suffering  to  go  through.        *  Col.  ii.  18.        •  Deut.  xxix.  29. 
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authoritatively  the  awfiil  truth  of  a  purgatorial  fire  im- 
mediately after  death. ^  It  was  on  the  evidence  of  super- 
natural visions  and  revelations.  Germanus,  Bishop  of 
Capua,  had  himself  seen  the  soul  of  Paschasius  the  dea- 
con boiling  in  the  hot  baths  of  St.  Angelo  !  * — Who 
could  calcidate  the  depth  of  superstition  into  which  the 
purgatorial  doctrine,  thus  established,  was  likely  to  lead 
the  people  ?  Who  the  effect  that  it  must  have  on  the 
position  and  influence  of  the  priesthood  ? 

And  indeed  it  seems  to  me  that  the  influence  and 
power  gathered  to  the  priesthood^  from  the  accumulated 
superstitions  of  the  last  three  centuries,  was  a  point  that 
could  scarce  fail  to  impress  deeply  the  mind  of  the  dis- 
cerning Christian.  Ever  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Apostacy,  each  successive  step  of  departure  from 
gospel-truth  into  superstition  and  error,  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  give  and  to  increase  to  them  an  illegitimate, 
unscriptural,  and  most  pernicious  power ;  in  substitution 
for  that  better  and  hallowing  influence  assigned  them  in 
God*s  own  holy  word.^  The  sacramental  error ^  as  I  have 
before  stated,  tended  to  make  them  viewed  by  the  people 
not  only  as  God's  honoured  instruments  of  good,  by 
bringing  men  outwardly  into  covenant  with  him  who  was 
the  soul's  life ;  but  almost  as  the  efficient  cause  of  life 
and  salvation.^  The  saint  and  relic-worship ^  requiring 
attendance  as  it  did  at  the  churches  enshrining  those 
relics,  which  were  under  their  care,  suggested  the  ne- 
cessity of  securing  the  priest's  co-operation  and  favour, 
who  was  the  supposed  saint's  chief  intimate,  as  well  as 
chief  voucher/     The  substitution  by  Pope  Leo,  about 

*  "  De  quibiudam  levibuB  culpis  esse  ande  judicium  purgstorius  ignis  creden- 
dus  est."    DUl.  iv.  39. 

*  lb.  40.  »  See  Hebrews  xui.  7,  17,  1  Tim.  v.  17,  &c. 

^  See  p.  265  supxi.  **  The  Jewish  priests,"  aacys  Chiysostom,  "  had  power 
to  remove  the  leprosy  of  the  body ;  or  rather  to  examine  only  the  deansed,  (as-aX- 
AoTtprat.)  and  not  any  power  to  deanse ;  {ava^Ketrr^ar)  and  you  know  how  that 
office  was  contended  for.  Whereas  Christian  priests  have  received  authority  not 
to  remove  the  bodily  leprosy,  but  the  corruption  of  the  mind ;  not  merely  to 
verify  the  removal,  but  to  remove  it  entirely  :  "  caraWarTuv  vorrcAws.  De  Sa- 
cerdot.  ch.  vi.  §  190. 

*  See  p.  315. — I  might  say  canonizer ;  only  that  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  century 
that  the  canonization  of  saints  was  actually  solemnized.  See  Mosheim  x.  2.  3.  4. 
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the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  o(  private  confession  to 
priests,  instead  o{  public  in  the  church, — and  moreover 
the  extension  somewhat  later  of  the  virtue  o(  indulgences 
granted  by  them,  to  the  remission  of  guilt,  as  well  as  of 
penance]^ — these,  which  were  further  innovations  brought 
in  before  the  epoch  of  our  text,  had  also  each  immensely 
added  to  their  power.  And  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  ^ 
which  now  followed,  as  we  bfive  said,  put  a<:limax  to  it. 
For  if  the  former  had  made  them  masters  of  the  consci- 
ences, and  almost  fate,  of  the  living,*  the  tatter  repre- 
sented them  as  mast^s  in  no  little  measure  of  the  fate 
of  those  dear  to  the  living  among  the  dead.  It  had  given 
them,  what  Archimedes  wanted,  another  world  on  which 
to  fix  their  lever ;  *  and  with  it  they  might  move  this. — 
A  power  such,  and  so  derived,  was  fearful  to  contem- 
plate : — the  rather,  as  the  monasticism  and  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  detaching  them  from  other  ties,  could  not 
but  have  the  effect  of  directing  their  ambition  into  the 
only  line  open  to  it,  that  of  ecclesiastical  power  ;*  and 
this  when  (in  no  little  measure  from  the  same  cause) 
their  morals  and  their  knowledge  were  almost  alike  de- 
based and  low.^     As  to  its  use  it  would  be  all  necessarily 

*  Polidore  Virgil,  in  his  work  De  Inventor,  viii.  1.  (published  A.  D.  1499), 
refen  the  origin  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  as  afterwards  developed, 
i.  e.  as  including  the  remission  of  the  ^uUt  of  sin,  as  well  as  of  its  temporal 
punishment,  to  the  time  of  Gregory  I.  For  the  assignment  of  which  late  date  to 
it,  his  Book  was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius.    Bingham,  vi.  595. 

'  On  the  iiyunction  by  Pope  Leo,  Dean  Waddington,  after  noticing  its  con- 
nexion both  as  effect  and  cause  with  the  increased  immorality  of  the  times,  has 
the  following  important  observations.  **  But  another  consequence  which  cer- 
tainly flowed  from  this  measure  and  which,  in  the  eye  of  an  ambitious  church- 
man,  might  counterbalance  its  demoralizing  effect,  was  the  vast  addition  of 
influence  it  gave  to  the  clergy.  When  he  delivered  over  the  consciences  of  the 
people  into  the  hands  of  the  priest,  when  he  consigned  the  most  secret  acts  and 
thoughts  of  individual  imperfection  to  the  torture  of  private  inquisition  and 
scrutiny,  Leo  had  indeed  the  glory  of  laying  the  first  and  comer  stone  of  the 
papal  edifice ;  that  on  which  it  rose  and  rested,  and  without  which  the  industry 
of  his  successors  would  have  been  vainly  exerted."  p.  126.  See  too  Mosheim, 
V.  2.  4.  3. 

The  practice  existed  earlier  in  the  Eastern  church ;  but  was,  about  A.D.  390, 
discarded  in  consequence  of  abuses  resulting.  Sozom.  H.  E.  vii.  16.  It  was 
however  soon  restored,  and  has  been  ever  since  continued.  See  Waddington 
on  the  Greek  church,  p.  52. 

*  Aof  we  T^'    I  use,  I  believe,  Mr.  Hume's  striking  simile. 

^  So  the  Korv),  ch.  ix,  charges  it  against  the  Christians  of  Mahomet* s  time  : 
"  They  take  their  priests  and  monks  for  their  lords,  besides  God."  Sale  ii.  8 ; 
also  i.  36.  ^  A  See  Mosheim,  vi.  2.  3.  1. 
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antichristian : — not  to  lead  men  to  Christ ;  but,  by  the 
interposition  of  living  priests,  just  as  of  departed  saints, 
to  shut  Christ  more  and  more  out  of  view.  Insomuch 
that  as  a  doctrinal  system  of  antUchriatianism,  the  Apos- 
tacy  might  seem  to  have  been  now  almost  brought  by  its 
secret  deviser  and  guide  to  perfection ;  and  only  to  need 
the  superposition  of  one  single  individual  heading  it,  to 
constitute  Antichrist!— For  which  and  whom,  on  a 
much  larger  view  of  the  evidence  than  Gregory  had  taken, 
the  Christian  contemplatist's  conclusion  would  be  that 
the  priesthood  were  prepared,  even  like  an  army,  (I  use 
Gregory's  own  strong  language,)  to  abet  and  aid  him  ; 
i.  e.  supposing  that,  as  so  long  expected,  the  ^wra^ta 
should  be  but  his  wfo^fofM^^^  and  he  should  indeed  at 
length  appear. 

Finally, — as  to  Antichrist^ — it  seems  to  me  that  when 
considered  in  their  history,  character,  pretensions,  local 
site,  and  relation  to  the  too  generally  apostatized  church 
and  priesthood  in  Christendom,  there  was  that  in  the 
see  and  the  bishops  of  Rome  which  might  well  have  ap- 
peared to  the  reflecting  Christian,  as  wearing  to  this 
awful  phantasm  of  prophecy  a  most  suspicious  likeness. 
Considering  that,  while  the  apostacy  was  progressing, 
these  bishops  had  been  too  uniformly  its  promoters  and 
inculcators,  and  that  now,  when  it  was  all  but  brought 
to  maturity,  Pope  Gregory  had  most  zealously  (though 
not  altogether  consistently)'  identified  himself  and  his  see 
with  its  whole  system,  alike  with  its  infusions  of  Judaism 
and  of  Heathenism,  its  enforced  clerical  celibacy'  and  its 
monasticism,  its  confessional  and  its  purgatory,  its  saint, 
relic,  and  image  worship,  its  pilgrimages,  and  its  lying 
miracles,^ — considering  that  the  seat  of  the  episcopate 
thus  heading  the  Apostacy  was  JRome,  the  fated  seven- 
hilled  city,  the  seat  of  the  Beast  in  apocalyptic  prc^hecy, 

1  Cyril,  &c.    See  p.  365. 
^  I  refer  to  the  often  apparent  mixture  of  piety  with  his  superstition. 

*  Said  Ignatius,  in  a  fiagment  preserved  by  J.  Damasoenus,  (ap.  Galland.  Bibl. 
i.  228.)  Tlap^wtat  (vyw  fofiwi  rwtridu.  Said  Theodoret,  in  his  comment  on 
1  Tim.  iv.  1.  ("  Forbidding  to  marry'*)  It  is  not  the  approbation  of  celibacy,  but 
the  Ugal  Cftforcement  of  it,  that  is  to  mark  the  apoitacy  meant. 

*  I  may  refer  to  Dean  Waddington's  Chureh  History,  pp.  149 — 156,  and  210 — 
212.  for  an  excellent  summary  of  Gregory's  acts,  policy,  and  character. 
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and  place  to  which  all  the  Fathers  had  looked  as  that  of 
Antichrist's  supremacy, — Rome  so  singularly  freed,  by 
means  of  the  very  wrecking  of  its  empire,  from  the  "  let" 
long  time  controlling  it  of  the  Roman  neighbouring 
imperial  power,  and  then,  by  Belisarius'  and  Narses' 
conquests,  from  the  subsequent  but  short-lived  let  of 
Italian  Oothic  princes  similarly  near,  and  controlling,^ — 
considering  that  the  power  of  the  keys  was  now  under- 
stood in  the  West  to  attach  individually  to  but  one  bishop, 
viz,  to  St.  Peter's  episcopal  successor  and  representative, 
not  (as  of  old  supposed)  to  the  body  of  priests  or  bishops, 
and  the  fact  of  St.  Peter's  having  visited,  and  been  mar- 
tyred and  buried  at  JfSome,  to  have  determined  that  repre- 
sentative to  be  the  Roman  bishop,  — considering  that  in 
consequence  the  bishop  of  the  now  revived  Imperial  city 
was  indicating  pretensions,  so  long  as  the  world  might 
continue,  to  a  spiritual  empire  over  Christendom  differ- 
ent from,  but  far  loftier  than,  that  of  Pagan  Rome,  and 
had  not  merely  accepted  and  assumed  the  before-men- 
tioned title  of  Universal  Bishop,  given  by  the  Emperor,' 
but  accepted  and  assumed  the  yet  loftier  title,  distinctively 
ascribed  to  him  a  little  earlier  by  the  Italian  bishops  and 
priesthood  in  Council,  of  Chrisfs  or  Ood's  Vicar  on 
earth,' — the  very  characteristic  predicated  of  the  Man 
of  Sin  by  St.  Paul,  and  identicid  title,  only  Latinized, 
with  St  John's  term  Antichrist , — considering  that  be- 
sides the  priesthood  thus  taking  part  to  elevate  him,  the 

>  i.  e.  of  the  HenUian  and  Ostro-Gotkic  dynasties,  each  of  which  embraced 
Rome  in  their  kingdonu*  and  exercised  royal  power  over  it.  See  Mosheim  vi.  2. 
2.  2.  The  Lombard  kingdom,  which  followed  after  Narses'  final  conquests,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Rome :  which  was  then  a  dependency  (though  very  much  inde- 
pendent in  action}  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Exarchate  or  Vice-royalty  of  Ra- 
venna.— Other  results  of  Belisarius'  expedition  were  but  transient. 

The  existence  of  such  a  man  as  Gregory  at  this  conjuncture,  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  was  assuredly  a  very  remarkable  coincidence. 

'  The  appellation  of  Pope,  or  navaj,  hitherto  the  general  designation  of 
Bishops,  in  the  West  as  weU  as  the  East,  was  now  by  an  order  of  Gregory  I, 
applied  exclusively  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.    Baronius  Annal.  ann.  1076,  n.  31. 

'  Ennodius  in  his  Apolog.  pro  Synodo,  on  occasion  of  the  contest  A.D.  503 
between  Symmachus  and  Laurentius  for  the  papacy,  wrote,  "  Vice  Dei  judicare 
Pontiflcem ;"  and  the  Roman  Council  adopted  it.  See  Mosh.  vi.  2.  2.  4  ;  Hard, 
ii.  983. — I  say  in  the  text  distinctively,  because  the  phrase  ascribed  to  him,  or 
something  similar,  had  been  early  ascribed  to  bishops  generally.  So  in  unguarded 
phrase  even  Ignatius,  (supposing  the  passage  genuine,)  that  the  bishop  was  tit 
mov  0C0.     Also  Cyprian  Epist.  63.— So  early  was  the  train  begun  to  be  laid. 

2  C   2 
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people  also  of  the  western  branch  of  the  apostatizing 
church  acquiesced  in  it,  (like  the  multiplied  ^^Jicti  et 
mali  "  that  Augustine  had  spoken  of,  as  perhaps  what 
was  wanted  in  order  to  Antichrist's  development)'  and 
specially  the  kings  of  the  new-formed  Gothic  kingdoms, 
thus  adding  power  throughout  the  west  to  his  name  and 
office, — considering  all  these  resemblances,  I  say,  in  place, 
time,  titles,  character,  might  not  the  thought  have  well 
occurred  to  the  reflecting  Christian  of  the  day,  that  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  regarded  in  their  succession  and  line, 
might  possibly  be  the  very  Antichrist  and  Man  of  Sin 
predicted ;  the  man  whose  incoming  was  to  be  with  lying 
miracles,  who  was  to  sum  up  in  himself  as  their  head, 
to  use  Irenssus'  expression,  all  the  particulars  of  the  long 
progressing  apostacy ;  and  to  be  in  short,  as  Justin 
Martyr  called  him,  "  The  Man  of  the  Apostacy  ?  *'  * 

No  doubt  there  was  in  Gregory  himself  much  respec- 
tability of  character,  and  semblance  of  piety.  But  this 
constituted  no  objection.  Pagan  emperors  and  unchris* 
tian  heretics  had  often  been  personally  respectable :  and 
Hippolytus,  and  Cyril,  and  other  Fathers  had  exprest 
an  opinion  that  Antichrist  would  at  first,  (under  direction 
of  the  evil  Master-Spirit  inspiring,)  in  order  the  better 
to  seduce  men,  wear  that  deceptive  guise.  No  doubt 
again,  such  a  view  of  Antichrist'  was  in  this  point  differ-* 
ent  from  that  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  that  they  had  looked 
to  see  him  in  one  single  individual.  But  here  they  might 
very  possibly  be  wrong.  For  the  apostle  St.  Paul's  own 
language,  designating  the  Roman  imperial  succession  that 
was  to  be  the  let  to  Antichrist^s  manifestation  under  the 
figure  of  an  individual  man,  (o  icaTcx»y,  he  who  lettethy^) 
showed  that  the  phrase  the  man  of  sin  might  similarly  be 
a  living  succession. — Once  more,  if  the  1260  days,  or 
three  and  a  half  yearo,  predicted  of  Antichrist's  continu- 
ance, would  seem  in  such  case  to  be  too  short  a  period, 
various  late  learned  expositors,  e.  g.  Tichonius  and  Pri- 

^  See  p.  367  supxi, 
^  "  Whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan  with  lying  mindes,"  &c. 
2  Thess.  ii.  9. — "  In  se  recapitulans  apostasiam."    So  Ireneus.    "  The  man  of 
the  apostacy  "  is  Justin  Martyr's  titie  to  Antichrist.     See  p.  204  suprk. 
'  See  pp.  204,  365  suprk.  *  2  Thess.  ii.  7. 
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masius,  had  suggested  what  might  be  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  one  well  accordant  with  Scripture  usage : 
viz.  that  the  days  in  prophetic  formulae  might  have  a 
mystic  and  extended  meaning ;  indeed,  ais  those  Expo- 
sitors had  in  one  place  stated,  that  each  day  might  pro- 
bably symbolize  a  year^ 

But  however  this  might  be, — and  it  is  a  subject  that 
we  shall  have  to  discuss  elsewhere, — of  one  thing  he  must 
have  felt  assured,  viz.  that  the  state  of  the  bishops  and 
priesthood,  and  church  generally,  alike  in  east  and  west, 
(for  even  as  regarded  Antichrist  the  Eastern  Patriarch 
was  just  as  much  prepared  to  enact  the  character  as  the 
Western,  could  he  but  have  accomplished  it)  I  say  the 
ecclesiastical  state  alike  of  East  and  West,  was  such  as 
to  call  for  the  signal  judgments  of  God.  Already, — 
excepting  the  ^o^w,  the  religious  murders, — there  was 
not  a  single  one  of  the  catalogue  of  sins  enumerated 
under  the  sixth  Trumpet,  as  the  cause  of  that  woe  and 
of  the  woe  preceding,'  that  had  not,  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century,  become  markedly  characteristic  of  the 
professed  christian  church  and  clergy.  There  was  the 
worship  of  dcemons,  or  saints  canonized,  and  of  images 
or  idols  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  stone  and  wood,  which 
could  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk  ;*  and  there  were 
the  sorceriesj  or  lying  charms  and  miracles ;  and  there 
were  the /ormca^ion^,  and  priestly  religious  thefts. — And 
must  not  all  these  have  seemed  to  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tian to  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance  ?     Of  the  causes  of 

*  Comment  in  Apoc.  xi.  3,  9.  The  important  year-day  question  will  be  fully 
discussed  elsewhere.  See  on  Apoc.  xiii ;  where  the  whole  subject  of  the  papacy 
being  the  predicted  Antichrist  will  also  come  under  review.  See  too  my  sketches 
of  Tichonius  and  Primasius'  Commentaries  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Vol.  iv. 

^  ix.  20,  21  ;  "  The  rest  of  the  men,  which  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues, 
yet  repented  not  of  the  works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  net  worship  dae- 
mons, and  idols  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  stone,  and  of  wood,  which  can  neither 
see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk.  Neither  repented  they  of  their  murders,  nor  of  their 
sorceries,  {^apf»aKtMv)  nor  of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts.** 

I  shall  fully  support  the  application  of  the  word  damons,  made  in  the  text 
above,  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  passage  here  quoted. 

'  In  an  expedition  of  the  Romans  into  Persia,  A.D.  589,  a  miracuhus  image 
of  Christ,  one  said  to  be  made  by  higher  hands  than  of  man,  was  carried  before 
the  army.  Gibbon,  viii.  180,  observes  that  this  was  the  first  example  of  what 
were  afterwards  common,  the  axcipovoiiyroi  Christian  images ;  '*  1  had  almost 
said,"  he  adds,  **  idols.*' — In  these  cases  the  sorceries  and  the  idols  were  com- 
bined in  one ;  and  the  ancylia  of  Rome  Pagan  outdone  in  Rome  Christian. 
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coming  woe  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem  specified  by 
the  ancient  prophets,  and  of  those  afterwards  specified 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  how  few  were  there  but  now 
applied  to  corrupted  Christendom !  ^  Specially  it  was 
for  its  rejection,  its  determined  rejection,  of  his  own 
blessed  gospel  dispensation  long  offered  it,  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  had  finally  denounced  woe  against  Jerusalem : — a 
denunciation  of  which  that  maniac  prophet's  cry,  which 
Josephus  describes  to  us,  of  "  Woe,  Woe,  Woe  to  the 
city  and  the  temple,^' ^  was  but  the  echo.  And  if  woe 
was  then  boded  against  Jerusalem^  how  not,  at  this  fear- 
ful crisis  of  its  apostacy,  against  Roman  Christendom  also? 
Surely  the  very  air  must  have  seemed  vocal  to  each 
thoughtful  Christian,  into  which  ascended  the  incense 
of  its  Christ-denying  worship  and  blasphemies.  And 
though  to  the  West  perhaps,  if  his  suspicion  were  right 
respecting  Antichrist^  a  temporary  freedom  from  the  woe 
might  be  allowed,  in  order  to  admit  of  Antichrist's  deve- 
lopment and  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture  prophecy,  yet 
sooner  or  later  the  woe  must  be  expected  to  embrace  it : 
so  that  the  forewarning  cry,  not  unlike  that  of  the  apo- 
calyptic angel  in  mid-heaven,  would  seem  to  sound  aloud 
in  his  ears,  Woe»  Woe,  Woe,  against  all  the  inhabiters 
of  the  apostate  Roman  earth  !  ^ 

^  Take  for  example  the  foUowing  from  the  Old  Testament :  laa.  ▼.  1 ;  "  Woe  to 
them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness/*  &c :  Isa.  xxx.  1  ;  "  Woe  to  the  febellious  children  that  take  counsel, 
but  not  of  me ;  and  cover  with  a  covering,  but  not  of  my  spirit:"  Jer.  xxiii.  1 ; 
"  Woe  be  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my  pasture  :*' 
Ezek.  xiii.  3 ;  "  Woe  unto  the  foolish  prophets'  that  follow  their  own  spirit,  and 
have  seen  nothing:"  Hos.  vii.  13;  "  Woe  unto  them;  for  they  have  fled  from 
me ;  though  I  have  redeemed  them^  yet  they  have  spoken  lies  against  me :" 
Hab.  ii.  19  ;  "  Woe  unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood.  Awake !  to  the  dumb  stone. 
Arise,  it  shall  teach  I  it  is  laid  over  vnth  gold  and  silver,  and  there  is  no  truth 
at  all  in  the  midst  of  it."— And  from  the  New  Testament :  Matt,  xxiii.  13  ;  "  Woe 
unto  you  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites ;  for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
against  men ;  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  nor  suffer  them  that  are  entering  to 
go  in :  Woe  unto  you,  hypocrites,  for  ye  devour  widows'  houses,"  &c.  Jude  1 1 ; 
"  Woe  unto  them  !  for  they  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and  run  greedily  after 
the  error  of  Balaam  for  a  reward."  ^  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  63. 

'  Jerome  (Ad  Dardanum)  observes  on  this  expression  as  one  always  used  in  a 
bad  sense  in  the  Apocalypse.  "  Ubicumque  kabiiator  terra  legitur,  et  priora,  €t 
media,  et  extrema  tractemus,  et  liquido  scripturarum  poterit  regula  oomprobari, 
semper  habitatores  terrse  peccatores  appellari  :  de  quibus  in  Apocalypsi  Johannis 
illud  exemplum  est,  Vse  habitatoribus  teme!"  So  also  Ambrose  Ansbertus. — 
How  this  sense  arises  out  of  the  figurative  character  of  the  Apocalyptic  scenery, 
has  been  noticed  in  the  Introduction;  pp.  101,  102.  Compare  the  expression, 
"  They  that  dwell  in  heaven,"  used  of  the  saints,  Apoc.  xiii.  6. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    FIFTH,    OR    FIRST   WOE»   TRUMPET. 

* '  And  the  fifth  angel  sounded :  and  I  saw  a  star  fallen 
from  heaven  unto  the  earth :  and  to  him  was  given  the 
key  of  the  bottomless  pit.  And  there  arose  a  smoke 
out  of  the  pity  as  the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace :  and 
the  sun  and  the  air  were  darkened  by  reason  of  the 
smoke  of  the  pit.  And  there  came  out  of  the  smoke 
locusts  upon  the  earth.  And  unto  them  was  given 
power,  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power.  And 
it  was  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  hurt  the 
grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any  green  thing,  neither  any 
tree ;  but  only  those  men  which  have  not  the  seal  of 
God  in  their  foreheads.  And  unto  them  it  was  given  that 
they  should  not  kill  them,  but  that  they  should  be  tor- 
mented five  months :  and  their  torment  was  as  the  tor- 
ment of  a  scorpion  when  he  striketh  a  man.  And  in 
those  days  shall  men  seek  death,  and  shall  not  find  it ; 
and  shall  desire  to  die^  and  death  shall  flee  from  them. 
And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses  pre- 
pared unto  battle :  and  on  their  heads  were,  as  it  were,, 
crowns  like  gold.  And  their  faces  were  as  the  faces  of 
men ;  and  they  had  hair  as  the  hair  of  womea ;  and 
their  teeth  were  as  the  teeth  of  lions.  And  they  had 
breast-plates,  as  it  were  breast-plates  of  iron ;  and  the 
sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of 
many  horses  running  to  battle.  And  they  had  tails  like 
unto  scorpions;  and  there  were  stings  in  their  tails; 
and  their  power  was  to  hurt  men  five  months.  And 
they  had  a  king  over  them,  which  is  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit :  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is 
Abaddon ;  but  in  the  Greek  tongue  he  hath  his  name 
ApoUyon.'* — Apoc.  ix.  1 — 11. 

The  interval  of  forewarning  depicted  in  the  last  vision 
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had  passed  away ;  and  the  trumpet,  sounding  again  in 

the  apocalyptic  temple,  gave  sign  to  the  apostle  of  judg- 

"^  ment  as  afresh  in  action,  and  of  the  first  of  the  three 

threatened  woes  as  about  to  begin. — We  do  not  find 
any  partlctilar  division  of  the  Roman  earth  and  its  inha- 
bitants marked  out  expressly  in  this  vision,  either  for 
infliction  or  exemption.  But,  from  the  comparison  of  a 
statement  made  in  it  with  an  apparently  contrasted 
statement  in  the  vision  following, — the  one  in  verse  5  of 
the  chapter  before  us,  the  other  in  verse  15,^ — it  might 
have  been  inferred,  I  think,  that  the  same  third  that 
was  to  be  destroyed  under  the  sixth  Trumpet,  i^  e.  the 
Eastern  thirds  was  to  be  under  this  a  principal  sufferer. 
— Hitherto  this  division  had  nearly  escaped.  Under  the 
first  and  third  trumpet,  though  the  European  provinces 
of  the  Greek  empire  had  suffered,  yet  neither  by  Alaric 
nor  Attila  had  Constantinople  been  violated,^  or  the  war 
carried  across  the  Hellespont.  Again,  though  all  open 
and  exposed  by  sea  to  Genseric,  when  master  of  the 
Mediterranean  under  the  second  Trumpet,  yet  the 
Eastern  coasts  had  been  never  visited  by  him.  *'  The 
fury  of  the  Vandals  was  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
Western  empire."^  The  same  exemption  continued 
afterwards.  The  extinction  of  the  imperial  sun  in  Italy 
and  the  West,  was  an  event  by  which  the  tranquillity  of 
Constantinople  and  the  East  was  little  affected.  Through 
the  50  years  that  succeeded, — including  the  reigns  of 
Zeno,  Anastasius,  and  Justin, — the  silence  of  its  annals 
evinces  the  general  freedom  of  the  Greek  empire  from 
external  war  and  suffering.  Under  Justinian  it  even  put 
on  the  aggressive ;  and,  both  in  Africa  and  in  Italy,  was 
crowned  with  success  great  and  astonishing.  It  is  true 
that  the  desolating  irruptions  made  into  the  lUyrian  pro- 
vinces by  the  Bulgarians  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 

*  Verse  5  ;  "  And  to  them  (the  locusts)  it  was  given  tliat  they  should  not  kill 
them,  but  that  they  should  be  tormented  five  months."  Verse  15  :  "  The  four 
angels  were  loosed,  which  were  prepared  to  kill  the  third  part  of  men." 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Constantinople  and  the  Thracian  district  adjoin- 
ing were  parts  of  the  Eastern  third.     See  pp.  336,  338. 

-  Gibbon,  vi.  189. 
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century,  and  by  the  Avars  at  its  dose,  were  ominous  of 
the  reverses  that  might  be.     But  into  the  Asiatic  third 
proper,  comprehending  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
they  reached  not.     The  Hellespont  was  still  to  that  di- 
vision its  guarantee  Northward ;  and,  towards  the  East 
and  the  Euphrates,  the  100  years  peace  with  Persia,  con- 
cluded in  444  A.  D.  by  the  second  Theodosius,  and, 
after  a  year  or  two  of  war,^  renewed  A.D.  55 1  by  Jus- 
tinian— But  now  at  length  its  hour  was  come  to  be 
judged.     For  of  its  time  of  reprieve  it  had  made  no 
profit.     Throughout  the  two  centuries  reviewed  in  the 
last  chapter,  its  religion  had  been  sinking  deeper  and 
deeper  into  superstition.     In  the  history  of  its  theologi- 
cal controversies  and  synods,^  which  constitute  perhaps 
the  most  peculiar  feature  in  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  an- 
nals of  the  period  thus  retrospectively  glanced  at,  we 
seek  in  vain  for  the  Christian  spirit.    Blather,  even  when 
most  zealous  and  agitated  for  the  letter  of  orthodoxy, 
the  spirit  of  the  apostacy  ipay  be  discerned  as  that  which 
most  deeply  moved  the  people.^     And  therefore  judg- 
ment must  visit  them.     The  first  bitterness  of  the  first 
woe  must  fall  on  the  Eastern  third  of  the  Roman  world. 
But  what  the  scourge,   and  whence  ?   Was  it  from 
the  Avars  now  established,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  lower 
Danube  ?  Or  from  the  Persians,  ready  at  any  time  appa- 
rently to  break  in  from  the  Euphrates  upon  the  Eastern 

'  A  war  of  loilger  Continuance  branched  oflf  into  Colchis  and  Armenia ;  but 
with  this  the  Greek  provinces  in  Asia  had  no  concern. 

'  The  chief  Councils  in  this  period  were  that  of  Bphesut,  A.D.  431,  against 
Nestorius,  in  which  it  was  concluded  that  there  attached  to  Jesus  Christ  but  one 
person ;  and  that  of  Chalcedon,  A.D^  451,  against  Eutyches,  in  which  it  was  con- 
cluded that  there  attached  to  Christ  two  natures.  These  were  the  third  and  fourth 
General  Councils.  The  decisions  of  these,  and  of  the  two  General  Councils  of 
Nice  and  Constantinople  preceding,  respecting  Christ's  nature,  were  said  to  be 
briefly  comprehended  in  four  Greek  words ;  viz.  that  Christ  is  God  and  man 
aXiiBms,  TC\ci»f ,  oStoiptrois,  aavyx^rrms. 

'  It  was  Nestorius'  assertion  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  entitled 
OforoKOf ,  Mother  of  God,  but  rather  Xpiroroirof,  Mother  of  Qirist,  which  first 
inflamed  the  passions  of  the  priests  and  populace  at  Constantinople,  and  through- 
out Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  :—i.  e.  zeal  for  the  Virgin,  who  was  already  the  object 
of  their  worship,  not  for  Christ .  Of  the  feeling  at  Ephesus,  where  the  Council  was. 
held,  Dean  Waddington  says ;  *'  Popular  tradition  had  buried  her  at  Ephesus ;  and 
its  inhabiUnts  had  readily  transferred  to  her  the  worship  which  their  ancestoca. 
offered  to  Diana."     £ccl.  Hist.  p.  182. 
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provinees  f  There  was,  in  fact,  an  irruption,  as  the  new 
century  opened,  by  the  Avars.  And  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  invasions,  from  611  to  621  A.D*^  very  desola- 
ting and  terrible,  by  the  Persians  under  Chosroes.  But 
the  former  was  transient,  and  confined,  as  before,  to  the 
European  limits.  And  on  Chosroes  the  tide  of  war  and 
victory  was,  after  that  ten  years,  fearfully  rolled  back  by 
Heradius :  indeed,  ere  a  very  few  more  suns  had  accom- 
plished their  annual  revolution,  the  Persian  empire  was 
swept  away  from  the  earth. ^  But  this  was  by  another 
instrumentality; — the  same  that  was,  as  here  predicted, 
to  scourge  the  Greek  empire  also.  And  what  then,  I 
repeat,  that  avenging  scourge  ?  The  annals  of  the  se- 
venth century  declare  it  to  us,  in  characters  so  glaring 
and  terrific  that  he  who  runs  may  read  them.  And,  if 
I  mistake  not,  it  was  indicated  to  the  Evangelist  also, 
in  a  manner  scarce  less  intelligible,  by  means  of  the 
symbols,  the  locally  characteristic  eymbolSf  of  the  pre- 
figurative  vision. — But  this  is  fi.  species  of  evidence,  and 
involves  a  principle  of  interpretation,  which  it  may  be 
well  to  set  forth  in  a  distinct  preliminary  Section. 


f     1. THE     LOCAL     APPROPRIATBNBSS    OF    SCRIPTURE 

SYMBOLS. 

Let  me  then  remind  the  Reader, — and  I  think  it  may 
be  well  worth  his  while  to  pause  for  a  few  moments  on 
the  topic,  ere  proceeding  to  examine  the  imagery  of  the 
vision  before  us, — that  the  symbols  and  hieroglyphics  of 
Scripture  prophecy  are  not  of  that  locally  indefinite  cha- 
racter, for  the  most  part,  as  simply  to  indicate  qualities, 

1  In  the  four  or  five  years  preceding,  which  included  the  reign  of  Phocas,  the 
Persians  had  been  engaged  chiefly  in  reducing  the  Roman  fortresses  on  the  other 
side  the  Euphrates ;  and  so,  thus  far,  had  not  carried  their  inyasions  within  the 
more  proper  limits  of  the  empire. 

*  It  was  about  the  year  616  A.D.  that  Chosroes,  like  a  second  Sennacherib, 
when  Heradius  earnestly  supplicated  for  peace,  returned  the  blasphemous  answer : 
"  I  will  never  give  peace  to  the  Roman  emperor,  till  he  has  abgured  his  crucified 
God,  and  embraced  the  worship  of  th$  Sun."  It  was  in  621  that  the  tide  of  suc- 
cess was  for  ever  turned  against  him :  and  in  636,  after  he  had  himself  miserably 
perished,  that  the  Persian  monarchy  was  annihilated  by  the  Saracens. 
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and  without  reference  in  the  selection  to  what  we  may 
call  geographical  propriety.  Many  images  there  are  in- 
deed, and  these  too  useful  and  striking  to  be  left  out  of 
the  language  of  symbolic  prophecy,  that  belong  alike 
to  every  country;  such  as  (to  borrow  examples  from 
Apocalyptic  visions  already  analyzed)  those  of  the  lumin- 
aries of  the  heaven  above,  and  the  tempests  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  the  earth  beneath.^  On  the  other  hand,  as 
there  are  many  varieties, — whether  we  regard  its  plants 
and  animals,  or  the  dress,  visible  customs,  or  assumed 
insignia  of  the  inhabitants, — by  which,  in  the  wise  ap- 
pointment of  the  world's  great  Creator  and  Governor, 
one  country  under  heaven  is  in  a  measure  distinguished 
from  others,  so,  where  these  characteristic  objects  afford 
suitable  emblems  of  the  things  to  be  signified  of  a  people, 
it  is  the  general  habit  of  Scripture  to  select  them  for  its 
purpose.  The  beauty  of  this  local  appropriateness  of 
the  Scripture  imagery,  wheresoever  the  locality  may  have 
been  stated,  must  doubtless  have  often  struck  the  literary 
and  observant  reader.  Again  where  it  is  unnamed,  as  in 
the  unexplained  prophecies, — and  it  is  to  this  point  that 
I  here  wish  to  call  the  reader^s  attention, — the  mind  may 
reason  on  the  imagery ;  and,  with  no  slight  measure  of 
confidence  often,  argue  from  the  symbol  to  the  country 
symbolized.  We  might  almost  do  this  when  glancing 
at  the  graphic  comparisons,  that  are  sometimes  used  by 
uninspired  writers  ; — writers  such  as  are  both  intimate 
with  the  countries  spoken  of,  and  select  in  their  choice 
of  figures.^  But  the  habit  of  scripture  to  make  use  of 
locally  appropriate  imagery  is  much  more  marked  than 
that  of  any  uninspired  writer.  Moreover  that  which  I 
am  here  proposing  to  argue  from  is  in  the  form  of  sym- 

^  Yet  even  to  them,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  chapten  on  the  four  fint  Tram- 
pets,  a  local  appropriateness  may  be  attached  : — ^in  the  one  case  by  the  intimation 
of  some  peculiar  division  of  the  heavenly  luminaries ;  in  the  other  by  a  statement 
of  the  quarter  of  the  compass  from  which  in  any  particular  case  the  tempest 
might  blow.  The  latter  either  directly,  as  where  the  wind  is  called  the  East 
wind ;  or  indirectly,  as  where  the  tempest  is  spoken  of  as  one  bringing  hail,  and 
so  from  the  North.     See  pp.  331,  343,  347. 

'  I  may  first  exemplify  from  the  earliest  of  the  classic  poets.  Homer.  A  student 
need  but  visit  the  Troad,  as  the  author  himself  can  testify,  to  be  struck  with  de- 
light at  the  perpetual  realization  before  his  eyes  of  one  and  another  of  Homer*8 
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bolic  impersonation,  not  of  mere  comparison.  Hence 
the  force  of  the  inference  is  in  its  case  greater  in  pro- 
portion. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  argument 
thence  arising,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  strength  of  this  Scripture  habit, 
if  I  may  so  call  it.  I  shall  therefore  beg  him,  in  the 
present  Section,  just  to  cast  his  eye  with  me  over  some  of 
its  symbols ;  and  to  observe  how  strikingly,  whether  the 
figure  be  borrowed  from  the  botanical  world  or  the  zoo- 
logical, or  from  the  appearance,  dress,  or  other  visible 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  the  local 
appropriateness  that  I  speak  of  still  marks  the  selection. 
He  will  find  that  the  symbolic  pictures  are  indeed  for 
the  most  part  pictures  drawn  from  life. 


similes,  on  the  very  scene.  The  following  may  serve  as  specimens ; — specimens 
alike  from  the  natural  scenery,  the  zoology,  and  the  works  of  man. 

B.  456.  HvTff  wvp  eX9fiX9¥  €«'i^Ac7ct  wntvrov  ^Kiiv 

Ovp^ot  w  icoffu^f,  iKoBw  8f  re  pcuprrai  avyrr 

E.     87.  .  . «  .  warafji^  vKi^m  wmws 

X€ifiappy,  6or*  «ica  ftw  cuccSoo'o'c  yt^vpaf, 
EX0orr*  «(ariKi|s,  dr*  nrifipiojf  Atot  Ofi$pds' 

r.  151 rrrrtytaffuf  cowcorcr,  alrf  ira0*  ^Kijv 

AcySpcy  9^gofU¥oi  Bwa  \ttpur€9aa»  Uteri* 

E.  499.  *At  ST  aoftftos  axf'as  ^ct i  ttpas  ica$*  a\«ar, 
Kwipwf  Xuifutrrwr,  ore  re  (av0i|  Aiiiarnip 
Kptrp,  circi7o/Mr«v  otc/mm',  Koffwop  re  km  nxpos, 
Al  8*  OroXmctupotrrai  axvgfitai* 

Among  modem  Poets,  illustrations  may  be  found  innumerable.  For  example, 
when  Goldsmith  diaws  his  comparison  from 

....  those  domes  where  Cssars  once  bore  sway. 
Defaced  by  time,  and  tottering  in  decay, 

it  is  of  the  Italians,  and  especially  the  Romans,  as  we  might  expect,  that  he  is 
speakings — When  he  says. 

Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm, 

it  is  of  Holland. — I  need  but  to  name  IValter  ScotVa  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Moor^s 
Lalla  Rookh,  &c.  to  suggest  to^  the  reader*s  own  memory  multitudinous  other  ex- 
amples. 

Among  historians,  Gibbon  is  preeminent  in  this,  as  in  all  that  regards  the  gra- 
phic and  picturesque.  Hence  when  we  read  in  his  history  of  ambassadors 
gathering  "  as  numerous,  according  to  the  Arab  proverb,  as  the  dates  that  fall 
from  the  maturity  of  a  pahn-tree,"  a  reader  acquainted  with  his  manner  may 
infer  pretty  surely  that  the  scene  is  Arabian.  And,  again,  when  he  says, — "  As 
in  his  daily  prayers  the  Mussulman  of  Fez  or  Delhi  still  turns  his  fitce  towanls 
the  temple  of  Mecca,  so,  though  the  excursive  line  may  embrace  the  wilds  of 
Arabia  and  Tartaiy,  the  historian's  eye  shall  be  always  fixed  on  Constantinople," 
—an  impression  will  be  given,  and  he  will  not  find  himself  mistaken  in  it,  that 
Ihc  subject  that  is  illustrated  by  such  a  com[)ari8on  must  be  Mahommedism.  - 
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1  St,  let  US  notice  examples  of  emblems  from  plants. 

Is  it  then  Judah  that  is  to  be  symbolized  ?  We  find 
the  olive,  the  fig -tree,  and  the  vine  selected  to  symbo- 
lize it :  ^^--fruit-trees,  because  the  point  and  moral  of 
the  comparison  had  reference  to  its  religious  culture  by 
God,  and  consequently  expected  fruitfulness ;  but  all 
fruxt' trees  of  the  cauntry :  and  of  these  the  vine  most 
frequently,  as  being  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most 
characteristic  of  its  mountain-produce  ;  indeed,  as  such, 
particularized  in  Judah 's  blessing  by  Jacob.^  And  as 
of  Israel  nationally,  so  of  particular  classes  in  it.  Of  its 
princes  and  high  ones,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  loftiest 
of  the  trees  of  Israel,  is  the  frequent  symbol ;  of  the 
beauty  of  its  holy  ones,  the  palm,  perhaps  the  fairest  in 
the  land.^ — The  same  is  the  case  in  respect  of  other 
countries.  So  when  Egypt  is  the  subject  to  be  illus- 
trated, and  the  particular  point  its  weak  and  faithless 
friendship  to  the  Jews  trusting  in  it,  the  reed  is  the 
symbol  chosen  ;  ^  that  characteristic  produce  of  the 
Nile  banks.  Or  when  a  Babylonish  dependency,  then  the 
willow  ; — that  of  which  Zion's  captives  told  as  growing 

>  The  olive^  Jer.  xi.  16 ;  "  The  Lord  called  thy  name  «  green  olive-tree,  fair, 
and  of  goodly  fruit."  Again  Rom.  xi.  17  ;  "If  some  of  the  branches  be  broken 
off,  and  thov,  being  a  wild  olive-tree,  wert  grafted  in  among  them,  and  with 
them  partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree ;  "  &c.  Also  Isa.  xvii. 
6,  xxiv.  13.  &c. — TYi'^ftg.  In  Matt.  xxi.  19,  the  fig-tree  described  as  cursed  by 
Christ,  is  allowed  by  all  commentators,  I  believe,  to  be  «  symbol  of  the  Jewish 
barren,  and  at  length,  accursed  nation.  So  too  Joel  i.  7  ^  "  He  hath  barked 
my  fig-tree  :  "  and  Hosea  ix.  10 ;  &c. — ^The  vine.  Psalm  Ixxx.  8 ;  "Thou  hast 
brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt;  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it."  &c. 
Isaiah  v.  7  ;  "  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the 
men  of  Judah  his  pleasant  plant."  Also  Jer.  ii.  21 ;  Ezek.  xv.  2  ;  Hosea  x.  1  ; 
Matt.  xxi.  33,  &c.  &c. — ^In  Abimelech>  Parable,  Judges  ix.  8,  flx.  we  have  the 
three,  the  olive,  the  flg-tree,  and  the  vine,  united. 

'  Gen.  xUx.  11 ;  "  Binding  his  fold  to  the  vine,  and  his  as^'s  colt  to  the  choice 


vme." 


'  So  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  22,  quoted  in  the  next  paragraph ;  Zech.  xi.  2 ;  2  Kings 
xiv.  9,  &c. — In  one  passage,  viz.  Ezek.  xxxi.  3,  a  foreign  king,  the  Assyrian, 
is  also  likened  to  a  cedar  in  Lebanon :  perhaps  in  the  enlarged  use  of  the  figure 
as  €my  high  cedar ;  perhaps  from  the  Assyrian  having,  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
possessed  himself,  for  a  while,  of  Lebanon.  So  he  boasts,  Isaiah  xxxvii.  24. — 
In  some  examples  the  cedar  and  palm  are  united.  So  in  Psalm  xcii.  12  ;  "  The 
righteous  shall  flourish  as  a  paAm-tree :  he  shall  spread  abroad  as  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon" 

*  2  Kings  xviii.  21 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  6;  "Dost  thou  trust  upon  the  staff  of  this 
bruised  reedf  "  Also  Ezek.  xxix.  6  ;  "  They  have  been  a  staff  of  reed  to  Israel." 
Compare  Isa.  xix.  6 ;  Exod.  ii.  3. 
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by  the  rivers  of  BabyloD.  ''  A  great  eagle  came  unto 
Lebanon,  and  took  the  highest  branch  of  the  cedar. 
He  cropped  off  the  top  of  his  young  twigs,  and  carried 
it  into  a  land  of  traffic.  He  took  also  of  the  seed  of  the 
land,  and  planted  it  in  a  fruitful  field :  he  placed  it  by 
great  waters,  and  set  it  as  a  wHlow-tree.  And  it  grew, 
and  became  a  spreading  mit^."^  It  was  Jehoiakim,  king 
of  Judah,  that  was  the  top-most  branch  of  the  cedar. 
It  was  Nebuchadnezzar  that  was  the  eagle  that  cropped 
it,  and  carried  it  to  Babylon.  It  was  Zedekiah  that 
was  the  seed  of  the  land,  and  consequently  a  vine  in 
the  prophetic  imagery  :  but  which  was  planted  as  a 
willow-tree  ;  i.  e.  as  a  prince  dependent  on,  and  to  be 
supported  by,  the  king  of  Babylon. 

2.  Next  let  us  turn  to  emblems  from  animals. 

It  is  less  often  that  Judah  is  so  symbolized.  For  its 
relation  to  Ood  is  that  which  is  most  constantly  and  pro- 
minently dwelt  on  in  what  is  said  of  Judah  :  and  thus 
the  illustrative  emblems  required,  are  in  character  such 
rather  as  those  already  noticed ;  or  perhaps  that  of  a  city 
dedicated,  or  a  virgin  ajffianced  to  Him ;  ^  not  of  a  wild 
animal.  Still  there  occurs  at  times  occasion  for  the 
animal  symbolization ;  and  then  the  zoology  of  Judah 
furnishes  the  emblem.  Thus  is  it  Judah  conquering  f 
The  figure  is  that  of  the  Vum,  such  as  might  rise  up  from 
the  swelling  of  Jordan  :  '*  Judah  couched  as  a  lion :  who 
j^hall  rouse  him  up  ?  "  Or  Judah  foolishly  snared  by  her 
foes  ?  That  of  the  dove,  so  common  in  the  land  ;  as  its 
constant  requirement  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices  assures  us : 
**  Ephraim  is  a  silly  dove.**  Or  Judah  apostatizing  ?  Then, 
it  may  be,  the  dromedary  is  the  figure  ;  impatient  of  the 
holy  city,  and  bent  on  regaining  the  wilderness  of  its  pre- 
ference.^— Of  other  nations  the  animal  class  of  symbols 


^  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  ftc. — Compare,  on  the  wiilow.  Psalm  cxxxvii.  1,  2. 

*  In  the  Apocalypse,  the  church  too, — as  we  have  partly  seen  already,  and 
shall  see  more  as  we  proceed, — ^is  figured  in  both  of  these  emblematic  character*. 

*  The  lion.  Gen.  xlix.  9  ;  Isa.  xxix.  1,  margin,  &c.  The  dromedary,  Jer.  il.  23. 
The  dove,  Hosea  vii.  11  :  also  Luke  ii.  24,  Matt.  xxi.  12,  &c. 
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is  frequent'  And  see  the  suitableness.  The  symbol  of 
Edam  was  that  of  the  eagle  that  might  have  built  his  eyrie 
in  the  mountain-rock  ;  ^  the  very  image, — as  he  that 
has  seen  pictures  of  Petra  or  other  Idumean  cities  must 
be  aware, — of  the  high  rocky  excavations  that  they  in- 
habited. The  wild  ass  of  the  desert  is  the  not  less  cha- 
racteristic symbol  of  the  Arabs ;  '^  Ishmael  is  a  man,  a 
wild  ass:'*^  and  the  crocodile^  the  dragon  of  the 
Nile,  that  of  Egypt .^ — In  passing  to  Daniel's  visions, 
there  is  in  that  of  the  four  wild  beasts, — the  lion,  bear, 
leopard,  and  monstrous  compound  that  made  the  fourth, 
— symbols  representing,  according  to  the  all-but-universal 
consent  of  commentators,  ancient  and  modern,  the  four 
successive  heathen  and  persecuting  powers  of  Babylon, 
Persia,  Greece,  Rome, — there  is  in  this  vision,  I  say,  if 
nothing  distinctive  of  the  countries,  yet  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  usual  Scriptural  local  propriety  of  selec- 
tion. For  the  lion  was  a  native  of  Babylonia ;  the  bear 
of  the  Median  mountains ;  and  the  leopard, — as  we  may, 
I  think,  infer  from  the  hints  in  the  old  notices  of  that 
country, — of  the  forests  of  Pindus  and  Macedon/     It 

'  Compare  Peter's  vision,  Acts  x.  12 ;  in  which  the  animals  in  the  sheet  let 
down  from  heaven  are  expressly  said  to  have  typified  heathens. 

'  Jer.  xltx.  16 ;  "  O  thou  that  dweHest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  that  holdest 
the  height  of  the  hiU,  though  thou  shouldest  make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the  eagle, 
yet  1  vriU  bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lord." — So  Numbers  xxiv. 
21,  of  the  Kenite,  and  Jer.  xlviii.  28,  of  Moab. — Sketches,  such  as  I  allude  to, 
may  be  seen  in  L&borde,  in  Findcn*s  Scripture  Illustiations,  or  Keith's  Fulfil- 
ment of  Prophecy. 

'  Gen.  xvi.  12  ;   D*TM  K*15    The  former  word  is  the  wild  ass  in  Job  xxxix.  5. 

^  Esek.  xxix.  3 ;  "I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt ;  the  great 
dragon  (crocodile)  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,"  &c.  On  which  see 
Scheuchzer.  So  also  Psalm  Ixxiv.  13,  and  Isaiah  li.  9.  Bochart  asserts  that 
Pharaoh  means  crocodile  in  Arabic,  which  language  has  many  Egyptian  words  in 
it ;  and  he  blames  Josephus  for  saying  it  meant  king. — It  was  inserted,  I  may 
add,  on  the  Roman  coins,  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  as  its  fittest  symbol. 

Egypt  is  elsewhere  symbolized  as  a  heifer  ;  Jer.  xlvi.  20,  21 ;  with  reference 
apparently  to  the  worship  of  the  bull  Apis.  And  it  is  obseirable  that  Diodorus 
Siculus  notices  the  habit  of  the  Egyptian  kings  to  wear  about  the  head,  vporofios 
Tavptvr  aroi  Spcuwrrwr,  mifMia  Tint  apxris*    Biblioth.  i.  p.  39. 

*  So  Jer.  1.  17,  notices  the  Hon  as  of  BabyUm,  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropcdia, 
Bk.  V.  notices  the  bear  as  one  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  Median  mountains. 
And  as  Herodotus  speaks  of  Uont  being  found  in  his  time  between  the  Achelous 
and  the  Nessus,  i.  e.  in  the  countries  of  E^irus,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
and  Homer  speaks  continually  of  his  Greek  heroes  as  clothed  in  leopard-MnE, 
we  may  vinth  probability  infer  that,  as  the  lion,  so  the  leopard  was  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Greece  in  its  forests  and  mountains. — ^As  the  lynx  is  of  the  leopard  genus. 
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was  the  wide  range,  over  many  countries,  of  these  and 
other  savage  animals,  such  as  might  fitly  represent  perse- 
cutors of  God's  people,  that  would  seem  to  have  here  pre- 
cluded a  choice  locally  distinctive.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  another  vision  of  Daniel,  that  of  ch.  viii,  the  nature  of 
the  comparison  allowing  it,  we  find  selected  as  the  sym- 
bols, animals  directly  characteristic,  though  in  a  difl^erent 
way  from  any  yet  noted,  of  the  powers  symbolized;  that 
is  of  Persia  and  Macedon,  respectively.  For  the  symbols 
are  those  adopted  by  the  nations  themselves  as  their  in^ 
signia:  stamped,  as  such,  by  the  one  and  the  other  on 
their  respective  coinage  ;  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  and 
perhaps  in  both,  the  origin  of  one  of  its  names  to  both 
country  and  people : — I  mean  the  ram  the  symbol  of 
Persia,  and  the  goat  of  Macedon.^ 

The  example  last  given  being  that  of  symbols  not 
otherwise  locally  characteristic  only,  but  self-applied 
as  characteristic   by  the    inhabitants  of  the    countries 

and  as  the  names  of  the  region  Lfne^siiSf  the  town  Lynctes,  and  the  river  Lynces- 
Hus,  all  appurtenances  of  Macedonia,  may  not  improbably  have  been  derived 
from  some  legend  connected  with  the  lynxes  of  the  country,  (See  Ovid,  Metam. 
V.  ad  fin.  "  Lyncum.  .  .  .  lynca  Ceres  fecit/*)  may  not  the  leopard  have  been 
chosen  partly  on  this  account  as  the  representative  of  Macedon  ? 

Dr.  Keith,  in  his  "Signs  of  the  Times,"  i.  15,  speaks  of  the  "four-winged 
leopard  as  the  identical  emblem  which  was  engraved  on  the  shield  of  Alexander." 
But,  in  reply  to  my  enquiries,  he  informs  me  that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  his 
authority  for  the  statement ;  though  believing  (I  fear  erroneously)  that  the 
authority  exists.     He  proposed  to  cancel  the  statement  in  subsequent  editions. 

Three  of  these  destroying  beasts,  and  perhaps  the  fourth  also,  are  particular- 
ized in  Hosea  xiii.  7 ;  '*  I  will  be  to  thee  as  a  lion  :  as  a  leopard  by  the  way  will 
I  tear  thee  :  I  will  meet  thee  as  a  bear  bereaved  of  whelps :  the  wild  betut  shall 
tear  thee." 

'  Engravings  are  given  in  a  later  part  of  this  vrork^  on  Pan.  viii,  from  Calmet ; 
Taylor^s  Edition,  Vol.  5.  The  ram  is  stated  to  be  from  the  Hunter  Collection. 
Mionnet  gives  a  copy  of  the  goat,  also ;  which  is  not  uncommon. — Ab  to  names, 
— ^that  of  the  Macedonian  capital,  ^ga,  of  its  people  jBgeada,  and  perhaps  its 
sea  ^gean  (or  goat-iei)  arose  from  Caranus,  the  first  king  of  Macedon,  being 
direct^,  according  to  an  oracle,  by  a  flock  of  goatt  to  its  site.  With  reference 
to  which  same  circumstance  Alexander's  son  by  Roxana  was  called  jEgus,  ton  of 
a  goat.    Mede  notices  this,  p.  473 ;  and  also^  p.   474,  the  affinity  between  the 

word  v'^M  a  ram,  and  D  v^37>  Persia, 

It  is  observed  by  Heeren  in  his  Researches,  that  all  the  great  empires  of  Asia 
seem  to  have  been  founded  either  by  mountaineers  or  nomad  tribes,  which  in- 
vaded and  overrun  the  more  wealthy  regions.  Such,  he  says,  was  the  origin, 
among  others,  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  Parthian,  &c.  If  so,  the  ram  was  a 
natur^  emblem  of  the  Persian^  as  nomadt. — ^The  symbol  continued  in  use  under 
the  Sassanides.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  notices  it  as  a  part  of  the  insignia  of 
king  Sapor :  (xix.  1 :)  "  Aureum  capitis  arietini  figmentum  interstinctum  lapillis 
pro  diademate  gestans." 
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symbolized,  I  might  natundly  proceed,  were  it  the 
occasion,  to  notice  other  self-adopted  national  em- 
blems,— whether  derived  from  animals  or  other  objects,^ 
and  whether  designative  of  the  people  themselves  col- 
lectively, or  of  certain  ranks  or  offices  of  note  among 
them, — that  have  been  likewise,  with  its  usual  beautiful 
appropriateness,  adopted  and  applied  by  sacred  Scripture. 
Such,  for  example,  are  those  striking  symbolizations 
(and  more  striking,  I  think,  there  could  not  be)  that  have 
occurred  to  our  notice  under  the  three  first  Seals  of  this 
Apocalyptic  prophecy.  And  indeed  I  wish,  by  this 
passing  retrospective  notice  of  them,  to  connect  the  em« 
blematic  imagery  of  the  parts  already  discussed  of  the 
Apocalypse,  as  well  as  that  of  those  which  remain, 
with  this  general  view  of  the  character,  and  the  argu- 
ment from  it,  of  Scripture  emblems.  But  my  present 
more  immediate  object  is  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  the  symbols  of  the  fifth  Trumpet. 
And  I  shall  therefore  hasten  on  to  suggest  just  one  other 
class  of  symbols,  locally  significant,  that  are  more  di- 
rectly illustrative  of  the  vision  I  am  referring  to  ;  I  mean 
the  class  of  the  prosopopapia. — In  the  which  class,  the 
symbolic  figure  exhibited  being  in  the  human  form,  oc- 
casion is  taken  to  notice  distinctive  points, 

Srdly,  in  the  personal  appearance, — whether  in  respect 
of  dress  f  armour^  or  otherwise, — of  the  people  symbolized. 

Take,  as  a  ^rst  example,  that  beautiful  personi- 
fication of  Judah  given  in  Ezek.  xvi,  as  a  woman -child 
saved  at  the  birth,  and  brought  up  through  childhood 
and  youth  by  her  God,  then  affianced  to  Him,  but 
soon  faithless  and  apostatizing.  Here,  in  the  dressing 
up  of  the  prosopopseia,  there  are  certain  details  of  per- 
sonal appearance  naturally  brought  into  the  description  ; 
— the  woman-like  growth  of  hair,  the  anointing  with 
oil,  the  white  and  broidered  apparel,  the  jewels,  and 
other  personal   ornaments ;    and    commentators,    not 

'  Such  as  the  MgU,  the  weU-known  Roman  ensignp  which  is  used  to  symbolize 
the  Roman  power,  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  Luke  xvii.  3f>,  and  Apoc.  xii.  14 ; — a  thip,  the 
emblem  that  we  stiU  see  on  the  Tyrian  coins ;  and  which  is  used  to  symbolize 
Tyre,  Ezek.  xxvii.  &c. 
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without  reason  9  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  assigned  an 
emblematic  meaning  to  them»  as  significant  of  the  spi- 
ritual privileges  and  graces  conferred  by  God  on  Israel.^ 
However  this  may  be,  and  whether  they  were  intended 
to  be  emblematic  themselves,  or  merely  appendages  to 
the  general  emblematic  picture,  in  one  thing  we  cannot 
be  mistaken,  viz.  that  these  characteristics  of  appear- 
ance and  dress  in  the  female  personified,  were  drawn 
from  the  appearance  and  dress  of  the  noble  ladies  of  Is- 
rael : — that  is,  that  the  details  of  personal  appearance 
portrayed  in  the  hieroglyphic  were  those  of  a  portraiture 
drawn  from  life. 

A  second  example,  and  one  precisely  of  the  same 
character,  will  be  found  in  Ezek.  xxiii :  but  witl^  this 
addition,  that  besides  the  female  personifications  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  the  neighbouring  heathen  with  whose 
idolatries  they  associated, — both  the  Assyrians  and 
others, — are  here  also  in  a  manner  symbolized  ;  viz.  as 
their  lovers.  The  description  paints  them  as  cavaliers, 
all  goodly  young  men,  girded  with  girdles,  and  with 
turbans  of  dyed  attire,  or  it  might  be  crowns,  on  their 
heads :  ^  a  description  that  must  be  noticed  edfterwards, 
as  containing  in  it  points  of  resemblance  very  striking 
to  certain  of  the  details  in  the  imagery  of  the  fifth  Trum- 
pet.— But  there  is  no  need  at  present  of  further  dwelling 
on  this  example,  as  it  is  so  similar  to  the  former.  I 
therefore  proceed  to 

'  The  spiritual  application  of  such  figures  is  beautifully  intimated  in  Psalm  xlv. 
13  ;  "  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within."  Compare  also  what  is  said  in 
1  F^.  iii.  3,  of  the  spiritual  adorning  of  the  christian  female ;  and  in  Rev.  xix. 
8,  of  the  meaning  of  the  white  robes  of  the  saints. — In  the  passage  from  Ezekiel, 
though  the  articles  of  dress  and  ornament  may  be  all  shewn  to  have  been  worn 
by  Israelitish  ladies,  and  the  anointing  with  oil,  &c.  &c.  to  have  been  customs 
familiar  to  them,  yet  there  is,  in  regard  of  much  that  is  said,  such  an  applicabi- 
lity to  the  Ttibemade,  its  priesthood,  and  its  services,  that  the  Tkrgum  under* 
stands  the  whole  as  having  reference  to  them. 

See  verses  15,  42.  In  the  latter  verse  the  Sab«ms  from  the  tvildemess  are 
mentioned  among  Aholibah's  lovers,  "  which  put  bracelets  on  their  hands,  and 
crowns  on  their  heads."  It  is  a  question  among  commentators  whether  this  was 
on  their  own  heads  and  hands,  or  on  those  of  Aholah  and  Aholibah.  But  the  con- 
text seems  clearly  to  favour  the  former  meaning :  because  one  only  of  the  two  wo- 
men is  mentioned  either  in  this  verse  or  the  two  verses  preceding ;  and  thus  the 
plural  pronouns  seem  scarcely  explicable,  but  of  the  Sabeans.  This  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  the  head-covering  of  Aholibah's  lovers  in  verse  15. 
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A  third  example,  different  from  the  other^  and  indeed 
somewhat  peculiar  in  character ;  but  which  may  yet  par- 
tially,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  connected  with  the  class  I 
speak  of:  I  mean  that  of  the  symbolic  image  of  gold, 
silver,  brass,  and  iron,  seen  in  vision  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  this  there  were  figured  to  himself,  and  to  the  pro- 
phet Daniel,  those  four  kingdoms  that,  rising  round  Ju- 
dah  as  a  centre,  and  all  connected  with  it,  were  in  succes- 
sion, and  each  in  ima^e-form,  (i.  e.  associated  with,  and 
upholding  idolatry)  ^  to  hold  the  empire  of  the  civilized 
world,  until  the  establishment  at  the  last  of  God's  own 
kingdom.  It  has  been  the  all  but  universal  opinion  of 
commentators,  both  ancient  and  modem,  that  the  four 
kingdoms,  thus  prefigured,  were  the  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Roman.  And  with  reason.  For  the  sue* 
cession  of  these  four  great  empires  is  a  plain  historical 
fact,  recognized  by  the  most  learned  heathen  writers,  as 
well  as  christian.^  And  the  suitableness  of  the  component 
metals  of  the  image  to  symbolize  them,  in  regard  at 
least  of  the  golden  splendour  of  the  first  and  the  iron 
strength  of  the  last,  is  obvious,  and  partially  confessed 

^  This  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  ima^e-form  ia  I  think  the  correct 
one  ;  and  not,  aa  Lowth,  Newton,  and  others  explain  it,  that  it  was  a  mere  form 
of  splendor ;  the  result,  hi  this  dream,  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  own  view  of  the  glory 
of  mighty  empires.  Thus  the  hieroglyphic  of  this  vision  will  well  harmonize 
with  that  of  the /our  wild  beaata,  under  which  the  same  four  empires  were  after- 
wards figured  to  Daniel.  In  the  one  was  figured  idokury  invested  with  power ; 
in  the  other  its  persecuting  spirit  against  God's  saints. — ^The  fact  that  idolatry 
should  be  thus  associated  with,  and  upheld  by,  the  whole  succession  of  dominant 
powers  in  the  world,  even  to  the  consummation,  vras  a  fact  most  singular  to  pre- 
dict, but  which  has  yet  been  fulfilled.  In  chap,  xiii  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  man- 
ner in  which  idolatry  was  to  be  associated  with  the  last  form  of  the  image,  I 
mean  when  in  its  ten  toes,  is  expressly  and  wonderfully  illustrated.  See  my 
Chapter  on  the  Image  of  the  Beast. 

'  Of  the  heathens  I  may  menti6n,  I.  Dionysius  qf  Halicamassus i  who  ex- 
pressly including  the  Seleuddae  and  Ptolemies  in  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  as  mere 
branches  of  it,  speaks  of  the  PertO' Median  empire  as  followed  by  the  Macedonian, 
the  Macedonian  by  the  Roman  :  2.  Tacitttsi  (His.  v.  8)  who  prefixes  the  As- 
syrian to  the  Perso-Median ;  "  Dum  Assyrios  penes,  Medosque  et  Persas,  oriens 
fuit :  "  3.  Ptolemy  ;  who  regulates  his  Canon  by  this  same  succession  of  the  four 
empires. 

From  the  Pothers  ample  quotations  have  been  already  given  to  the  same  effect ; 
showing  especially  that  they  regarded  the  Roman  empire  as  the  fourth  of  Daniel's 
prophecies.    Jerome  says  it  was  the  view  of  aU  previous  ecclesiastical  writers. 

I  believe  Porphyry  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  Seleucidse  as  a  distinct  empire : 
his  object  in  which  was  obvious,  viz.  to  escape  from  the  cogency  of  the  Christian 
argument  from  prophecy.  QroHus  subsequently  adopted  the  idea.  But,  with  all 
his  learning,  Grotius  is  little  to  be  depended  on  in  explaining  prophecy. 

2  D  2 
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even  by  Gibbon  J — Besides  which  illustration  from  gua- 
HtieSy  it  has  been  further  and  appositely  observed  by  ex- 
positors, that  there  was  in  one  case  a  visible  resemblance 
between  the  nation  symbolized  and  the  symbolizing 
metal ;  inasmuch  as  the  very  appearance  of  the  warrior 
Greek  was  characterized  by  his  brazen  armour.*  Now 
the  same  kind  of  illustration,  it  appears  to  me»  might 
be  carried  further.  In  comparison  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Greek  (or  indeed  of  the  Roman)  battalia,  the  splen- 
did adornment  of  the  Persian  with  silver  or  with  gold 
(the  Babylonians  having  at  this  time  been  absorbed  and 
included  in  the  Persian  empire)  was  very  characteristic, 
and  often  observed  on*  It  was  noted  on  occasion  of  the 
battle  of  Platsea,  in  the  grand  review  of  Xerxes,  and  on 
the  fields  of  Issus  and  Arbela  ;  ^  and  was  but  the  result 
and  expression  of  that  superiority  in  wealth  which 
shewed  itself  also  in  their  general  appearance  and  habits 
of  life*  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Roman  battle-array, 
tron,  a  metal  of  later  discovered  working,^  at  least  for 

'  *'  The  arms  of  the  Republic  advanced  ^th  rapid  steps  to  the  Euphrates,  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  ocean :  and  the  images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  brass, 
that  might  serve  to  represent  the  nations  and  their  kings,  were  successively  bro- 
ken by  the  inn  monarchy  of  Rome."  vi.  407. — Similarly  Schlegel,  speaking  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Phil,  of  Hist.  i.  337  ;  "  It  was  as  if  the  inm-jfooted  God  qf 
war,  so  highly  revered  by  the  Roman  people,  bestrode  the  globe."  Again,  Lord 
Byron,  speaking  of  the  Roman  legions  calls  tiiem,  "  the  men  of  inm.'* 

The  very  name  Rome  ('pi»M*l>  strength),  seems  alluded  to  in  the  prophecy ; 
"  The  fourth  shall  be  ttrong  as  iron."  Such  an  allusion  to  name  is  quite  ac- 
cording to  scripture  custom :  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  word  Rome  is 
suggested  by  profane  authors.  So  SoUnus  in  his  Poiffhisior,  and  Feitut  in  Ro- 
mam  ;  which  latter  observes  that  it  was  sometimes  on  this  account  called  by  the 
Latin  equivalent,  Valentia, 

'  So  Homer  speaks  of  the  Axaioi  x'^(X'^>"^<'»  continually. — So  Herodotus 
(ii.  152)  of  an  oracle  respecting  men  of  brass,  x*^<<'>  oy8pct>  fulfilled  by  the 
landing  on  the  coast  of  brazen-armed  Greeks.  From  the  same  circumstance 
Pidaephatus  explains  the  story  of  .£olu8  surrounding  his  city  with  walls  of  brass : 
and  Strabo  (p.  723)  relates  a  legend,  that  the  Chalcidean  Greeks  of  Euboea 
were  so  caUed  from  having  been  the  first  to  wear  brazen  armour. 

'  So  at  Plattea  in  Maststius*8  case  ;  Herod,  ix.  12.  In  Xerxei*  Review  the 
same  historian  relates,  vii.  83,  that  the  Persian  troops,  over  their  other  accoutre- 
ments, were  splendidly  adorned  with  gold :  Xf^^^  woWbv  kcu  o^^rov  cx^rrt 9 
wMvpt^ov.  At  InvLt,  Alexander  bade  his  troops  behold  the  "  adem  hostium  auro 
purpurique  fulgentem."  Curt.  iii.  10.  The  same  at  Arbela ;  Justin,  iz.  13. — I  may 
observe  that  long  after,  and  when  the  Sessanidan  kingdom  of  Persia  was  just 
about  to  fall  under  the  Saracens,  the  same  national  characteristic  was  observable. 
The  golden  armour  of  the  Penian  general  was  the  prize  of  his  victory  to  Hera- 
clius.  Gibbon,  viii.  241. — ^After  Alexander's  conquest  of  Penia  the  Macedo- 
nians imitated  the  Persians,  in  this  point  as  in  others.     Curt.  viii.  8. 

*  This  fact  seems  the  groundwork  of  Hcsiod's  statement  in  his  Ep7o,  149. 
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military  purposes,  was  as  observable  as  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  the  Persico -Assyrian ,  or  the  brass  in  the  Grecian* 
The  Mars  they  worshipped  as  their  father,  was  not,  as 
with  the  Greeks,  the  brazen,^  but  the  iron-armed  Mars.' 
It  was  early  inculcated  on  them  by  their  generals,  that 
iron  armour,  not  gold  and  silver,  as  with  more  luxurious 
nations,  was  the  proper  guise  of  the  Roman  soldier.^ 
And  when,  in  the  progress  of  their  conquests,  even 
oriental  kings  had  been  subjected  to  Rome,  the  poet 
describes  it  as  the  subjection  of  the  purple  to  the  Latian 
iron.«— Thus  we  see  a  correspondence  in  the  metals  of 
the  image  with  certain  characteristics  in  the  visible  ap-- 
pearance  not  of  one  only  but  of  all,  of  the  respective 
people. — ^Nor  was  the  imctge-form  in  which  they  were 
combined  an  objection  to  this  their  national  distinctive- 
ness :  because  the  idolatry  that  these  kingdoms  succes* 
sively  exhibited  and  enforced  was  but  as  part  and  par- 
cel of  themselves.  It  was  the  golden  splendor  of  him- 
self and  his  empire,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  have 
homage  done  to,  in  that  golden  image  that  was  set  up  in 
the  plain  of  Dura.^  The  same  was  the  case  with  Darius 
and  the  Seleucidse.^  Finally  it  was  Rome's  own  iron 
will  and  power  to  which  the  consciences  of  men  were 
required  to  bow  down,  when  it  allowed  of  no  other 
worship  but  that  of  its  idolatrous  state -religion. 


Lucretius  userts  the  same  fact ;  Lib.  iv.  5. 

Posterius  ferri  vis  est  eerisque  reperta : 
Sed  prius  sens  erat  qvAm  ferri  cognitua  usus. 
So  also  Pausaniaa,  Laconia,  iii.  3. 

^  Homer,  II.  v.  704,  859,  &c.  xo^co'  Api|f . 
'  "  Mars  ferratus,"  is  in  Rutil.  Itin.  &c.    Statius  figures  even  his  palace  as  of 
iron;  Theb.  vii.  43. 

"  Ferrea  compago  laterum  ;  ferro  arcta  teruntur 
Limina ;  ferratis  incumbunt  tecta  columnis." 
'  "  Docti  a  ducibus  erant  horridum  militem  esse  debere ;  non  cselatum  auro 
et  argento,  sed  ferro  et  animis  fretum."    Livy,  ix.  40.    This  was  on  occasion  of 
the  Samnite  army  appearing  in  gold  and  silver  armour. 

*  Lucan,  vii.  228 ;  "  Atque  omnia  Latio  quae  servit  purpura  ferro." 

*  **  It  was  designed  to  represent  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  or  the  genius  of  his 
empire,  according  to  Jerome,  supported  by  Daniel ;  '  Thtm  art  this  head  of  gold.' 
Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iii.    Geogr.  Index,  p.  17. 

*  Vid.  Dan.  vi,  1  Mace.  i.  41,  &c. 
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And  now  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  go  forward 
in  our  subject  The  particular  feature  of  personal  ap^ 
pearancCj  observed  on  in  the  last  example,  will  not  be 
without  its  use  in  illustrating  a  part  of  the  imagery  of 
the  5th  Trumpet.  The  two  previously  noted  under  the 
same  head,  being  examples  in  which  the  figures  por- 
trayed are  living  existences,  will  yet  more  illustrate  it. 
And  when  with  these  there  is  conjoined  in  the  reader's 
remembrance  the  dass  of  animal  hieroglyphics  noted 
under  a  former  head,  he  will  find  himsdf  furnished,  I 
think,  with  all  the  parallelisms  that  he  could  desire,  to 
help  him  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  point  and  mean- 
ing of  what  I  may  call  the  prim&  facie  natiomdly  dig- 
tinctive  symbols  of  the  vision. 


f  2. THE  SYMBOLS  OF  THE  FIFTH  TRUMPET  ANALYZED 

TO    SHEW   THE    ORIGIN    OF   THE    FIRST   WOE. 

We  now  proceed,  as  proposed,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  symbols  of  the  fifth  Trumpet  vision.  It  was  a  vision 
portending  woe,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  Roman  earth  and 
its  apostatized  inhabitants ;  and  what  the  woe,  and 
whence,  and  how  originating,  is  thus  described. 

**  The  fifth  angel  sounded :  and  I  saw  a  star  fallen  ^ 
from  the  heaven  to  the  earth  ;  and  to  him  was  given 
the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit.  And  he  opened  the 
bottomless  pit :  and  there  arose  a  smoke  out  of  the  pit, 
as  the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace.  And  there  came  out 
of  the  pit  locusts  unto  the  earth.  And  upon  them  was 
given  power,  as  the  scorpions  of  the  earth  have  power. 
And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses 
prepared  unto  battle.  And  on  their  heads  were,  as  it 
were,  crowns  like  gold.  And  their  faces  were  as  the 
faces  of  men :  and  they  had  hair  as  the  hair  of  women  : 
and  their  teeth  were  as  the  teeth  of  lions.  And  they 
had  breast-plates,  as  it  were  breast-plates  of  iron  :  and 


*  irfirrwKoro. 
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the  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  chariots 
of  many  horses  running  to  battle;  And  they  had  tails 
like  unto  scorpions  ;  and  there  were  stings  in  their  tails. 
— And  it  was  commanded  them  that  they  should  not 
hurt  the  grass  of  the  earthy  neither  any  green  thing, 
neither  any  tree ;  but  only  those  men  which  have  not 
the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads.** 

The  quotation  above  given  includes  all  the  chief  em- 
blems  of  the  vision  :  and  in  them  an  intimation, — both 
as  respects  the  people  commissioned,  their  new  and 
false  religion^  their  commission  to  destroy,  and  their  pri- 
mary prophet  and  leader, -^-^f  the  origin  of  this  woe  to 
Christendom.  These  I  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present 
Section:  reserving  for  another  what  remains  of  the 
prophecy  ;  and  which  had  relation  rather  to  the  subse- 
quent progress,  and  history,  of  the  emblematic  locusts* 

I.  And  first  J  as  to  the  country  and  people  whence  it 
would  originate  ; — a  point  for  which  the  Section  pre^ 
ceding  will  have  prepared  us.  For  while,  by  the  admix- 
ture of  human  similitudes  in  the  hieroglyphic  with  the 
bestial,  it  was  shewn  that  men  were  the  destined  scourge, 
not  literal  wild  beasts,  as  in  some  of  the  ancient  prophe- 
cies,—-there  was  further  indicated,  as  I  am  persuaded,  and 
in  the  manner  illustrated  by  the  examples  in  that  Section, 
the  very  country  and  people  intended. 

Thus  in  regard  of  the  animal  resemblances. — As  the 
ground-work  of  these,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  the  hierogly- 
phic, there  appeared  the  locust: — with  the  following 
marked  peculiarities,  however,  that  it  was  in  look,  move- 
ment and  sound  like  the  horse,  in  teeth  like  a  lion,  and 
in  the  tail  and  poison-sting  like  a  scorpion. — Now  the 
qualifies  of  the  invaders  thus  prefigured  were  obvious. 
The  loct^t-form  indicated  their  swarming  in  numbers 
numberless ;  '  their  being  in  their   migratory  progress 

*  So  Nahum  iii.  15;  "Make  thyself  many  as  the  locusts."— In  the  Arabic 
poem  Antar,  we  find  the  comparison  used  similarly ;  "  I  shall  command  these 
armies,  numerous  as  the  locusts;  *'  &c.  i.  6.     Also  iii.  73,  &c. 
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r^pidy  far-rangiDg,  and  irresistible  ;  and  moreover ,— 
except  fi*om  some  special  preventive  check,  such  as  in 
this  case,  the  prophecy  foretold,  would  be  actually  given ^^ 
— being  wide  wasters  of  the  herbage  and  vegetation.' 
The  horse-like  appearance  seemed  to  imply  that  they 
would  be  hordes  of  cavalry ;  the  likeness  to  the  lion, 
that  they  would  be  savage  destroyers  of  life ;  and  to 
the  scorpion,  that  of  those  in  Christendom,  whose  lives 
they  spared,  they  would  be  the  tormentors,  even  as  with 
a  scorpion's  poison-sting.^  All  this,  I  say,  seems  ob- 
vious.— But,  passing  this  for  the  present,  let  us  look  to 
see,  as  suggested,  what  the  local  or  national  indications 
in  these  animal  symbols.  On  doing  so  we  shall  find,  I 
doubt  not,  that  they  pointed  the  Evangelist,  and  that 
not  obscurely,  to  Arabia  and  the  Arabs. 

First,  and  chiefly,  the  locusty  the  ground*work  of 
the  symbol,  is  peculiarly  Arabic.  So  the  sacred  history 
of  ancient  times  informs  us.  **  It  was  the  east  wind," 
it  says,  *^  which  brought  the  locusts"  on  Egypt :  ^  from 
which  the  inference  arises,  that  the  country  they  issued 
from  must  have  been  that  which,  in  all  its  extent,  lies 
east  of  Egypt,  that  is  Arabia.  Such  too,  in  modem 
times,  is  the  testimony  of  Volney ;  "the  most  judicious,'* 
as  Gibbon  calls  him,  **  of  Syrian  travellers."  *•  The 
inhabitants  of  Syria,"  he  observes,  "  have  remarked  that 
locusts  come  constantly  from  the  desert  of  Arabia."  ^ 
Lebruyn,  from  the  convent  at  Rama,  gives  the  same  re- 
port.^ Besides  that  the  very  name  for  locust, — and 
similarity  of  names  is  a  thing  not  unattended  to,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  scripture  symbols,^ — I  say  the  very  word 
for  loctLSt  might  almost  to  an  Hebrew  ear  suggest  Arab : 
the  names  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  being  in  pronun- 
ciation and  in  radicals  not  dissimilar; — of  the  locust 

>  Verse  4.  '  As  in  Ezod.  x.  15,  Peut.  zxviii.  42,  &c.  fltc. 

>  Verse  5.  *  Exod.  x.  13.  *  Chap.  xx.  Sect.  5.  •  Vol.ii.  152. 

7  For  examples  of  the  pttronomaria  in  Hebrew  see  Stuart*s  Grammar,  pp.  193, 
194.  1  select  one  example  from  Jer.  i.  11,  12 ;  "  What  seest  thou,  Jeremiah? 
And  I  said,  a  rod  of  an  almonA-tree,  *TpB^>    Then  said  the  Lord,  Thou  hast  well 

seen ;  for  I  will  hoiten,  *lp.tt7'  my  word,  to  perform  it."*  In  the  New  Testament 
we  have  the  notable  example,  Matt.  xvi.  18 ;  "  Thou  art  Peter,  Uerpos,  and  upon 
this  rock  wtrpa,"  &c. — See  too  the  same  in  the  words  for  ram  and  Persia, 
p  400.  Note  ». 
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n57«  (arbeh),  of  an  Arab  ^?*]9  '  (arbi).  And  indeed  the 
locust-simile  is  one  used  in  other  and  earlier  scriptures, 
with  its  usual  appropriateness,  to  designate  the  numbers 
and  character  of  an  invading  Arab  horde.' — Again,  as 
of  the  locust,  so  of  the  scorpion,  the  native  locality  was 
by  the  Jews  considered  the  Arabian  desert.  Witness 
Moses'  own  words  to  the  Israelites,  on  emerging  from 
it,  after  forty  years  wandering  ;  **  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness  wherein  were  fiery  serpents  and  scorpions" ' 
— And  who  knows  not,  if  facts  so  notorious  be  worth 
mentioning,  that  it  is  Arabia,  still  Arabia,  that  is  re- 
garded by  naturalists  as  the  original  country  of  the 
horse ;  and  that  its  wildernesses  are  the  haunts  also  of 
the  lum  ?  * — The  zoology  of  the  hieroglyphic  is  all 
Arabian. 

Next  as  to  what  was  human  in  the  appearance  of  the 
symbolic  locusts  :  viz.  their  faces  as  the  faces  of  men^ 
their  hair  as  the  hair  (the  long  hair^)  of  women,  with 
crowns  as  of  gold  on  their  heads,  (or,  it  might  be  gold* 
adorned  turbans,^)  and  breast-plates  like  iron  breast- 

'  So  n!3ri!^  ia  a  desert ;  and,  with  the  defi]^te  article  prefixed,  the  desert,  i.  e. 

the  Arab  distert  between  the  Dead  and  the  Red  Seas.  In  this  case  the  p  is  the 
initial  letter ;  in  the  Hebrew  for  iocuti,  the  ^.  But  these  two  letters  are  fre- 
quently interchanged.    See  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Lexicon  on  ^. 

^  Judges  vi.  5  ;  "  They  (the  Midianite  Arabs)  came  as  locusts  for  multitude :  *' 
where  the  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  n!J*lM  J  incorrectly  rendered  grasshoppers 
in  our  translation.  Mr.  Forster  in  his  Mahommedanism  Unveiled,  i.  2 17, writes  : 
"  In  the  Bedoween  Romance  of  Antar  the  locust  is  introduced  as  the  national 
emblem  of  the  Ishmaelites."  He  adds ;  "  And  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 
these  illustrative  facts,  that  Mahommedan  tradition  speaks  of  locusts  having 
dropped  into  the  hands  of  Mahomet,  bearing  on  their  wings  this  inscription, 
*  We  are  the  army  of  the  Great  God.'  " 

*  The  Hebrew  for  scorpion  ^"^\)V  (akrab),  is  still  retained  in  the  Arabic.  "  The 

most  remarkable  creature,"  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  his  account  of  the  desert 
East  of  Orfah,  "  was  a  lai^  black  scorpion,  called  in  Arabic  akrabee.*'  Travels 
in  Mesopotamia,  p.  140.    Its  bite  or  sting,  he  adds,  is  generally  fatal. 

*  "  Her  speech,"  i.  e.  of  Arabia,  "  could  diversify  the  500  names  of  a  lion." 
Gibbon,  ix.  240.    It  is  the  constant  emblem  of  valiant  warriors  in  Antar. 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  15 ;  "  Doth  not  even  nature  teach  that  if  a  woman  have  long  hair 
it  is  a  glory  to  her :  for  her  hair  is  given  her  for  a  covering."  So  Mary  Magda- 
len's, John  xii.  3.  To  cut  it  short  was  a  mark  of  mourning.  So  Jer.  vii.  29  ; 
"  Cut  off  thine  hair,  O  Jerusalem,  and  take  up  a  lamenUtion : "  and  similarly 
Micah  i.  16. 

And  the  same  among  other  nations.  So  Clemens  Alex,  observes,  Pedag.  Lib. 
iii.  p.  224  :  'O  9cof  rrir  i^y  ywmKa  nBfXwsr  ttrai  avro^vii  Tp  Ko/Ap  yLwqf,  «}ffvfp 
jvvoy  Ti}  x>M^^  7avf>o/icn)i^.     (Paris  Ed.  1629). 

'  «(s  rc^ovoi  jftoioi  XP*^^'  l^e  word  rc^oyos  is  the  usual  rendering  in  the 
Scptuagint  of  the  Hebrew  miDj  :  and  they  arc  both  used  not  merely  of  royal 

*    ■     • 
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plates/ — ^The  qualities  and  character  indicated,  are  here 
too  sufficiently  plain.  There  was  indicated  man-like  cou- 
rage, butunited  apparently  with  effeminate  licentiousness  ;* 
a  combination  somewhat  singular  :  also  invulnerability 
in  war,  and  splendid  and  constant  victory. — But,  for  the 
present,  what  I  would  wish  chiefly  to  inquire  into  is, 
here  as  before,  the  local  eignificancy  of  these  features  in 
the  symbol ;  and  whether  any,  and  what  particular  mtr 
tum^  might  seem  to  be  figured  by  them.  For  in  cases 
like  this,  as  we  have  seen,  the  portraiture  may  be  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  drawn  from  life  :  and,  considering 
all  the  particulars  specified,  it  is  assuredly  very  charac- 
teristic and  distinctive.' — ^Applying  this  test  then,  by 
what  is  said  of  the  faces  as  faces  of  meti,  (i.  e.  with  beard 
or  moustache,)  the  Ooths  and  other  kindred  barbarian 
tribes  are  set  aside  :  the  faces  of  these  being  very  sin- 
gularly noticed  by  a  cotemporary  of  their  earliest  incur- 
sions, I  mean  Jerome,  as  having  faces  shaven  and  smooth  ; 
faces,  in  contrast  with  the  bearded  Romans,  ''  like 
women* s  faces ,^ — ^Again,  while  from  the  usual  habits  of 
both  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  empire,  that  which  is 
perhaps  most  remarkable  in  the  described  appearance, 
viz.  the  hair  as  the  hair  of  women  (not  to  add  the  tur- 
ban head-covering  also)  was  abhorrent,* — there  were  two 

crowns  worn  by  kings,  but  of  ornamented  turban-like  circlets  for  head-covering, 
such  as  on  festival  days  were  worn  by  Jewish  women.  So  Eiek.  xvi.  12,  "I 
put  a  beautiful  crown  on  thy  head  : "  (Hebr,  HT?^?  Sept.  n^aror :)  some  en- 
circling covering  "  made  of  flne  linen,  silk,  or  gold  intermixed  with  the  same  ; " 
says  Greenhill  ad  loc  :  also  in  the  striking  passage,  Erck.  xziii.  42,  which  will  be 
noticed  more  particularty  in  the  Text  presently  afterwards. 
The  more  usual  Hebrew  word  for  the  mitre,  or  turban,  is  ^"^Ti  or  its  cognates ; 

the  Greek  furpa,  or  iciSaptt.    But  the  two  are  united,  Ezek.  xxi.  26,  (Hebrew, 
verse  31,]  "  Remove  the  diadem ;  take  off  the  crown," 

'  $t0p€ucas  ds  Oaipajcas  othipas.    The  word  is  repeated  in  the  Greek. 

'  Tliis  seems  ihferable  from  the  hair  being  as  the  hair  of  women,  and  the  tur- 
ban the  head-dress,  coi^ointly.  So  Suidas ;  sSttt  nofiifnyr  Stis  b  ^rtftrai,  quoted 
by  Daubuz ;  and  again,  BffXyfurpos  6  wopvos.  Compare  Cicero's  description  of 
Clodius; — ^"P.  Clodius  a  mitrti,  amuliebribus  soleis,"  &c.  De  Harusp.  Resp.  21. 

'  One  single  One  of  these  very  characteristics  is  noted  by  Strabo  (Lib.  iii. 
p.  232)  of  the  Lusitanean  mountaineers,  as  sufficiently  distinctive,  vix.  having 
flowing  hair  like  women ;  /9a9f cay  Korajccxvftcivt  nfy  Koi»-iir,  ywautmv  Bucmr.  (Ed. 
Casaub.) 

*  "  Foemineas  incisas  fades  prcferentes,  virorum  et  bene  barbatorum  fugien- 
tia  terga  confodiunt."     In  Isa.  viii.    Tom.  iii.  75. 

^  This  appears  from  the  Apostle's  question,  addressed  to  the  Corinthian 
Greeks,  1  Cor.  xi.  14;  "Doth  not  even  nature  teach  you,  that  if  a  man  have 
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great  neighbouring  nations,  and  I  think  but  two,  with 
whose  national  costume  and  habits  both  these  and  the 
other  points  of  description  well  suited  ;  I  mean  the 
Persians  and  the  Arabs.  Of  the  Persians,  alike  in  the 
earlier  times  of  their  history  and  the  later,  the  appear- 
ance is  nearly  thus  represented,  both  by  historians,  and 
upon  ancient  coins  and  bas-reliefs  still  remaining.^  And 
of  the  Arabs,  of  whom  I  must  speak  more  fully,  as 
being  the  people  indicated  apparently  by  the  points  pre- 
viously considered  of  the  hieroglyphic, — of  them  de- 
scriptions are  given  yet  more  exactly  agreeing  with  that 
before  us.  So  Pliny ^  St  John's  cotemporary  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century,  speaks  of  the  Arabs  as  wearing  the 
turban,  having  the  hair  long  and  uncut,  with  the 
moustache  on  the  upper  lip,  or  the  beard ;  ^ — that 
'*  venerable  sign  of  manhood,'*  as  Gibbon,  in  Arab 
phraseology,  calls  it.^  So  Solinus  describes  them  in 
the  third  century ;  ^  so  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  the 
fourth  :^  so    Claudian,    Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,^  and 

long  hair,  it  is  a  shame  to  him  ?  "  Just  like  their  poet  Phocylides,  290 ;  Aptrwtv 

Originally  the  Greeks  wore  their  hair  long,  as  Homer  describes  them,  capi^ 
KOfiottrr*s  Axoioi.  But  the  custom  very  much  past  away  before  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  as  the  Elgin  marbles  show  us.  And  afterwards  mingling  in  the  Roman 
empire,  the  Roman  customs  in  this  respect  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  them. 
— ^Among  the  Jews  the  same  habit,  as  to  the  hair,  seems  to  have  prevailed :  for 
when  the  Nazarite  let  his  hair  grow  long,  it  was  as  a  badge  peculiar  to  himself. 
Absalom,  I  conceive,  cherished  his  hair  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  Clodius ;  as  an 
effeminate  man.    See  2  Sam,  xiv.  26. 

As  to  the  beard,  it  was  sometimes  worn  by  the  Romans,  sometimes  not :— on 
this  point  the  heads  on  Roman  coins,  &c.  vary : — ^but  never  the  turban,  or  mitre, 

^  The  beard,  the  long  hair,  and  the  turban,  are  seen  on  the  Darics  of  the 
Achsmenides,  and  on  the  rock-engraved  bas-reliefs  of  the  Sassanides.  See 
Mionnet  for  the  one,  and  the  plates  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  for  the  other. 
So  Herodotus  describes  the  Persians  as  both  Koyafrai  and  /APrpo^opoi ;  in  the  lat- 
ter respect  contrasting  them  with  the  Egyptians ;  vi.  19,  iii.  12. — ^I  have  used 
the  word  nearly,  in  the  text  above,  because  with  the  Persians  neither  the  juirpo, 
nor  the  bushy  form  of  wearing  the  hair,  were  so  woman-lUte  as  with  the  Arabs. 

The  Lydians  and  Phrygians  were  anciently  bonnetted.  But  after  being  long 
absorbed  into  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  probable  that  their  better  classes,  as  of 
the  Greeks,  adopted  Roman  costumes  and  habits. — ^The  long-haired  Franks,  and 
other  German  or  Gothic  barbarians,  though  resembling  the  hieroglyphic  in  this 
one  point,  are  excluded  by  every  other.    See  for  one  illustration  p.  410  Note  ^. 

'  "  Arabes  mitrati  degunt,  aut  intonso  crine,  Barba  abraditur,  praterqtunn  in 
superiore  labro.    Aliis  et  hmc  intcnsa,"    Nat.  Hist.  vi.  28. 

»  ix.  235,  238. 

^  c.  53  :  "  Plurimis  crinis  inionsus,  mitrata  capita,  pars  ras&  in  cutem  barbA." 
*  "  Crinitus  quidam  a  Saracenorum  cuneo."   xxxi.  16. » 

*  On  Jer.  x ;  "  Saracenos  ait  comam  frontc  quidem  detonderc,  retro  autem 
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Jertyme^  in  the  fifth  : — of  the  last  of  which  writers  the 
acquaiDtance  with  the  people  he  wrote  of  must  have 
been  most  familiar ;  as  he  passed  most  of  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  at  Bethlehem,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Arab  desert.  Thb  was  about  two  centuries  before  the 
great  Saracen  irruption.  Yet  once  more,  in  the  age 
immediately  preceding  that  irruption,  and  which  indeed 
included  Mahomet's  childhood,  the  same  personal  por- 
traiture is  still  given  of  the  Arab.  In  that  most  charac- 
teristic of  Arab  poems,  Antar^  a  poem  composed  at  the 
time  I  speak  of,*  we  find  the  moustache  and  the  beard, 
the  long  hair  flowing  on  the  shoulder,  and  the  turban 
also,  aU  specified.' — And  let  roe  add,  in  regard  to  the 
iurhaa'trown^  it  happens  most  singularly  that  Ezekiel 
(xxiii.  42,)  describes  the  furiavu  of  the  Sabsean  orKetu- 
rite  Arabs^  under  this  very  appellation  ;  *'  Sabaeansfrom 
the  wilderness,  which  put  beautiful  crowns  upon  their 
heads : "  '  and,  still  as  singularly,  that  even  the  emblem- 
atic resemblance  of  them  in  the  vision  to  trowns  or  did* 
demSf  they  being  spoken  of  as  like  gold^  is  one  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  Of  the  four  pecu- 
liar things  that  they  were  wont  in  a  national  proverb  to 
specify  as  bestowed  by  God  upon  the  Arabs,  the  first  was 
that  their  turbans  should  be  to  them  instesidot  diadems.^ 

iniofuam  demitter^*'  So  Valeaius,  on  the  above  paasage  from  Ammianus  Mar- 
celltnUB,  reports  Theodore's  testimony :  adding  also  Claudian's ;  "  Hunc  mitrd 
redimitta  Arabs."  We  may  compare  Herodotus'  statement,  iii.  8,  mttpomi 
vwoTpoxa^  Kcu  vf^vj^smu  ras  Kportii^t,  with  the  first  clause  in  Theodore. 

^  Jerome,  in  the  life  of  Malchus,  says ;  "  Ecce  subito  equorum  camelonimque 
sessores  Ismaelitse  irruunt,  crintit  vitteUitque  capitibus," — ^The  above  authorities 
are  given  by  Bishop  Newton  from  Mede,  &c. 

*  See  the  Preface  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  Translation,  from  which  I  quote.  In  the 
reign  of  Haroun  Al  Raschld,  copies  were  by  his  order  compared,  and  so  a  cor- 
recter  copy  formed.    It  was  the  0$sian  of  the  Arabs,  but  more  genuine. 

'  i.  340;  "He  adjusted  himself  properly,  twiried  his  whiskers,  and  folded  up 
his  hair  under  hit  turban,  drawing  it  from  off  his  shoulders."  i.  169  ;  **  His 
htlTjUiwed  down  his  shoulders,  iii.  117 ;  "  Antar  cut  off  Maudi's  hair  in  revenge 
and  insult."  iv.  325 ;  We  wiU  han^  him  up  by  his  hair,"  u.  4 ;  *<  Thou  foui- 
moustaehic^d  wretch  1 "  &c.  &c. 

^  So  FoiBter  in  his  Geography  of  Arabia :  making  these  Sabeans  the  descend- 
ants from  Abraham  and  Keturafa;  tribes  which  intermingled  with  the  Ish- 
maelites.    See  p.  420  Note  '. 

*  Hebr.  tl^JP^,  Greek  rc^cvor,  as  before.    See  p.  402  Note  *. 

*  "  It  was  a  usual  saying  among  them,  that  God  had  bestowed  four  peculiar 
things  on  the  Arabs ;  that  their  turbans  should  be  to  them  instead  of  diadems, 
their  tents  ihstcad  of  walls  and  houses,  their  swords  instead  of  intrenchments, 
and  their  poems  instead  of  written  laws."  Preface  to  Antar,  p.  zi ;  on  the 
authority  of  Abulfcda,  Pococke,  and  others.     Mr.  Forster  in  his  "  Mahomme- 
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The  testimonies  thus  quoted  refer  to  three  out  of  the 
four  points  of  personal  appearance  noted  in  the  vision. 
And  on  the  fourth^  that  of  the  locusts  appearing  breast- 
plated  toith  iron,  both  Antar,  the  Koran,  and  the  history 
of  Mahomet  and  the  early  Moslem  Saracens,  will  also 
satisfy  us.  In  Antar  the  steel  or  iron  cuirasses  of  the 
Arab  warriors  are  frequently  noticed.^  In  the  Koran, 
among  God's  gifts  to  the  Arabs,  their  coats  of  mail  for 
defence  are  specially  particularized.^  And  in  Mahomet's 
history  we  read  expressly  of  the  cuirasses  of  himself  and 
his  Arab  troops.^ — Individual  Arabs,  no  doubt,  like 
the  one  more  early  noted  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,^ 
might  not  seldom  astound  the  foe  by  their  ''  naked  bra* 
very."  ^  And  hence  by  some  it  has  been  fancied  the  gene- 
ral habit.  But  the  Saracen  policy  was  the  wearing  of 
defensive  armour.  The  breast-plate  of  iron  was  a  fea- 
ture of  description  literally  answering,  like  the  three 
others,  to  the  Arab  warriors  of  the  6th  or  7th  century. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  country  whence  the  woe  was 
to  originate  might  seem  almost  fixed,  by  these  concurrent 
symbols,  to  Arabia.  And,  turning  from  prophecy  to 
history^  if  we  ask  whether  there  was  then^  about  the  times 
of  Heraclius,  and  the  opening  of  the  seventh  century,  any 
correspondingly  destructive  irruption  of  Arabs  on  Ro- 
man Christendom,  the  agreement  of  fact  with  the  pre- 

danism  Unveiled." — i.  317.  quotes  as  a  precept  of  Mahomet  from  the  Mishcat- 
ul-Masabih,  "  make  a  point  of  wearing  Tkirhans,  because  it  is  the  way  of  Angels." 

>  ii.  203 ;  "  A  warrior  immersed  in  iieel  armour," — ib.  42  ;  "  15,000  men 
armed  with  cuircutes,  and  well  accoutred  for  war." — i.  23 ;  "They  were  clothed 
in  iron  armour  and  brilliant  cuirasses." — ^iii.  274 ;  "  Out  of  the  dust  appeared 
horsemen  clad  in  iron** — ^Also  ii.  145  ;  i.  238,  176,  &c.  &c. 

'  ii.  104 ;  "  God  hath  given  you  coats  qf  mail  to  defend  you  in  your  wars." 

'  Seven  cuirasses  are  noted  in  the  list  of  Mahomet*s  private  armoury.  Gag- 
nier  iii.  32S--334.  In  hu  second  battle  with  the  Koreish  700  of  the  Uttie  army 
are  spoken  of  as  armed  with  cuirasses ;  &c.    Gibbon,  ix.  296,  300,  304. 

Similarly  in  the  first  Saracen  irruption  into  Syria,  under  the  first  Caliphate, 
among  the  spoils  of  the  defeated  Roman  army  described  as  "  inestimable  to  the 
Arabs,"  and  as  the  instrument  to  them  of  new  victories,  we  find  particularized 
innumerable  suits  of  the  richest  armour.    Ib.  391,  405. 

*  xxxi.  16. — Such  was  Derar,  described  as  so  formidable  to  the  Christians  of 
Syria,  in  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens.     Gib.  ix.  389. 

*  Gibbon  x.  145 :  "  The  Arabs  in  the  tenth  century  disdained  the  naked  bra- 
very of  their  ancestors."  Gibbon  is  in  this  point,  where  he  deviates  from  the 
Apocalyptic  description,  incorrect. 
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diction  is  so  far  notorious.     A  mighty  Saracen  invasion 
is  the  chief  topic  of  the  history  of  that  century. 

IL  But  it  is  further  said  of  the  locusts  prefigured, 
that  they  issued  out  of  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
or  pit  of  the  abyss  ;^  the  pit  having  been  just  opened  pre- 
viously, and  the  smoke  ascending  thereupon,  out  of  it,  as 
the  smoke  of  a  great  furnace.  What  might  this  mean  ? 
And  does  it  apply  to  the  origin  of  the  Saracen  invaders 
just  mentioned  ?  The  point  is  one  strongly  marked  in 
the  hieroglyphic,  and  evidently  most  important. 

The  word  43wr<rof,  abyssj  answers  in  the  Septuagint 
most  generally  to  the  Hebrew  oin(n.  It  is  the  same 
word  that  is  used  of  the  deep  on  which  the  primaeval 
darkness  rested,  in  Gen.  i.  2  ;  and  which  seems  to  sig- 
nify, most  properly,  that  depth  or  hollow  of  the  earth 
which  is  the  bed  of  the  ocean-waters,  though  often 
used  also  of  those  waters  themselves.^  By  an  easy  ex- 
tension or  change  of  meaning,  it  came  to  signify  some- 
times that  deeper  depth,  in  which  opinion,  if  not 
Scripture,  placed  the  receptacle  of  the  departed  ;  at 
least  of  the  departed  wicked.  So  it  is  used,  for  in- 
stance, in  Ezek.  xxxi.  17*  where  it  is  rendered  hell  by 
our  translators ;  ''  They  went  down  into  hell  with  him, 
unto  them  that  be  slain  with  the  sword  ;  '*  and  it  is  thus 
connected  with  the  supposed  habitation,  or  rather  des- 
tined habitation,^  of  evil  spirits.  In  the  New  Testament 
this  seems  to  be  the  more  general  use  of  the  word.  In 
Luke  viii.  31 ,  the  abyssinto  which  the  devils  entreated  that 
they  might  not  be  sent,  seems  directly  contrasted  with 
the  sea  into  which  they  precipitated  the  swine,  immedi- 

'  ^>p9ttp  rov  afivaaov. 

'  e.  g.  Ezek.  xxxi.  4 ;  "The  waters  made  him  (the  cedar)  great,  the  deep  aet 
him  on  high  ;  "  fltc.  And  Ezek.  xxvi.  19,  of  Tyre,  I  win  bring  up  the  deep, 
(HebrewQ*fnn  ^P^'  ''^  afimrvop,)  upon  thee,  and  great  waters  shall  cover  thee. 
So  again  Job  zii.  32,  of  the  crocodile  stirring  upon  the  waters ;  where  however 
the  Hebrew  word  ip  different. 

'  Probably  this  latter  is  the  more  correct  expression.  At  present  the  evil  spi- 
rits seem  to  have  the  range  of  our  earth,  and  the  power  of  the  air.  See  Mede 
on  this  subject.  Disc,  iv  :  and  compare  Luke  viii.  31,  alluded  to  above.  Job  i.  7, 
1  Pet.  V.  8,  Eph.  ii.  2,  John  xiv.  30,  Matt.  xxv.  41,  Apoc.  xx.  3,  10. — But  this 
does  not  prevent  allusions  to  the  loodity  beneath,  as  the  source  of  what  is  hellish 
now  on  earth.  Thus  St.  James  says,  iii.  6  r  "  The  tongue  is  set  on  fire  of  heli ;" 
iwo  TTjs  ytftftfiji.     Compare  John  viii.  23. 
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ately  after  entering  and  possessing  them.  And  in  the 
Apocalypse, — ^passing  over  those  two  passages  that  speak 
of  the  Beast  from  the  abysSy  in  chapters  xi  and  xvii, 
where  its  meaning  might  seem  more  equivocal, — there 
remains  that  other  at  the  beginning  of  chap,  xx,  in 
which  the  sense  of  the  word,  as  signifying  the  prison- 
place  of  evil  spirits,  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  ; — I  mean 
that  in  which  an  angel  that  had  the  key  of  the  Abyss^ 
is  described  as  seizing  the  Devil,  that  old  serpent,  and 
casting  him  into  the  abyss,  and  there  sealing  him  up. — 
In  the  present  case  the  word  fp^p,  or  pit ^  ('^  pit  of  the 
abyssy'j  that  is  added,  confirms  this  as  the  meaning. 
For  it  signifies  evidently  an  opening  in  the  earth,  a  shaft 
of  communication,  as  it  were,  between  the  earth  and 
the  infernal  region  beneath.^ — ^And  it  is  yet  more  con- 
firmed by  the  notice  of  the  smoke ^  as  of  a  grecU furnace^ 
ascending  from  it.  For  in  every  case  in  Scripture  where 
the  smoke  as  of  a  furnace  is  described  as  rising  from, 
out  of,  or  beneath  the  earth,^  the  context  shews  that  it 
is  the  smoke  of  penal  fire.  So  in  the  case  of  Sodom  ; 
so  in  that  predicted  of  the  mystic  Edom  in  Isaiah  ;  so  in 
that  of  the  Apocalyptic  Babylon.' — ^Thus,  on  the  whole, 
the  observer  could  scarce  be  mistaken  in  interpreting  this 
smoke  from  the  pit  of  the  abyss  as  an  emanation  from 
the  pit  of  hell  : — i.  e.  as  some  system  of  error  huA  false 
religion  thence  originating  :  originating,  it  would  seem, 
all  on  a  sudden  ;  and  of  which  the  effect  would  be,  al- 
most instantaneously,  to  darken  the  moral  atmosphere, 
and  dim  the  imperid  sun  in  the  firmamental  heaven. 

Which  being  the  thing  predicted,  we  have  again  to 
recur  to  history,  and  to  inquire. — 1st.  whether,  about 
the   opening  of  the   seventh  century,  there  arose  any 

^  ^ap  answers  continually  to  the  Hebrew  u2^,  a  pit.  So  Jer.  xli.  7,  9,  a  dry 
pii ;  Psalm  Iv.  23,  where  the  word  is  used  metaphorically ;  "  Thou,  O  God,  shall 
cast  them  into  the  pit  of  destruction :"  ^fMop  rjis  lita^9opas. — Compare  also 
Psalm  \x\T.  15 ;  "  Let  the  pit  shut  her  mouth  upon  me  :"  where  the  cognate 
word  ^V(SL  is  used. 

'  When  above  the  earth,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  Mount  Sinai,  Ezod,  xz, 
the  smoke  and  the  fire  were  simply  the  accompaniments  and  indications  of  the 
presence  and  miyesty  of  Jehovah. 

'  Gen.  xix.  28  ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  9,  10 ;  Rev.  xix.  3. 
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hellish  and  false  religion  in  Arabia,  in  its  manner  of  de- 
velopment sudden,  and  in  strength  such  as  almost  at 
once  to  darken  Christendom ; — 2ndiy,  whether  it  was 
out  of  it  that  the  Arab  invaders  before  mentioned  issued 
forth  to  be  a  woe  to  the  Roman  world. 

And  to  both  of  these  questions  who  knows  not  the  an- 
swers ? — ^Who  knows  not  of  the  sudden  rise  of  Mahom- 
medism  in  Arabia  just  at  the  very  time  we  speak  of? — 
that  most  extraordinary  invention  of  fanaticism  and 
fraud  ;  which  being,  as  it  was,  from  beginning  to  end 
a  lie,  in  its  pretensions  superseding  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  in  its  doctrinesinculcating  views  of  the  blessed 
God  dark,  cruel,  and  unholy,  and  in  its  morals  a  sys- 
tem of  pride,  ferocity,  superstition,  sensualism, — indi- 
cated too  well  to  any  one  that  had  eyes  to  see,  that  it  had 
indeed  its  origin  from  hell,  and  was  an  emanation,  like 
the  pestilential  smoke  in  the  vision,  from  the  pit  of  the 
abyss? — Again,  who  knows  not  the  fact  that  it  was 
after  embracing  Islamism  that  the  Saracen  cavalry  hordes 
burst  forth  in  fury  on  Roman  Christendom ;  and  yet 
more,  that  they  were  imbued  from  this  very  source  with 
the  qualities  that  the  symbols  in  the  vision  indicated  ? 
For  there  is  indeed  a  perfect  fitness  in  the  representation 
of  the  symbolic  locusts  as  issuing  forth,  all  formed  in 
character,  out  of  the  smoke  from  the  pit  of  the  abyss. 
It  was  the  religion  of  Mahomet  in  fact,  that  made  the 
Arabs  what  they  were.^  It  was  this  that  for  the  first 
time  united  them  in  one,  in  numbers  countless  as  the 
locusts ;  this  that  gave  them  the  locust*like  impulse  to 
speed  forth  as  its  propagandists  over  the  world ;  this 
which  imparted  to  them,  as  to  lions  of  the  desert,  the 
irresistible  destroying  fury  of  fanaticism  ;  ^  this,  further, 
which,    in  case  of  their  conquering  the  provinces   of 

'  "The  Arabs,  or  Sanceiu/'  says  Gibbon  ix.  351,  "had  languished  in 
poverty  and  contempt,  till  Bfahomet  breathed  into  those  savage  bodies  the  soul 
of  enthusiasm." 

'  "  The  religion  of  Mahomet,"  says  Hallam,  "  is  essentially  a  military  system. 
The  people  of  Arabia  found  in  the  law  of  their  prophet  not  a  license,  but  a  com* 
mandto  desolate  the  world.*'  Middle  Ages,  ii.  165.  It  only  needs  to  read  the 
izth  chapter  of  the  Koran  to  see  the  justice  of  this  statement. — Schlegel  yet 
more  exactly  depicts  the  spirit  after  the  Apocalyptic  picture  :  calling  it  "  the  tn. 
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Christendom,  as  I  shall  notice  in  the  next  Section 
more  at  large,  had  already  prepared  in  them  a  scorpion- 
like  venom  of  contempt  and  hatred  wherewith  to  tor- 
ment the  subject  christian  : — this,  finally,  that  made 
them  the  BriXvfMTf^t  described  :  that  added  sensualism  to 
their  ferocity  ;  suggesting  indiilgence  of  their  lusts  in 
life,  and  bidding  them  look  and  fight  for  a  heaven  of 
lust  beyond  it. — So  that  here,  too,  there  was  no  one 
point  in  which  the  Saracen  character  and  history  did 
not  answer  to  the  prophetic  emblems. — It  was  the  same, 

Illdly,  in  respect  of  the  commission  said  to  be  given 
to  the  Apocalyptic  locusts: — the  positive  commission,  to 
hurt  the  men  that  had  not  the  seal  of  Ood  on  their  fore- 
heads  ;  the  negative^  not  to  hurt  the  grass  or  trees. — For, 
as  regards  the /orm^,  what  do  we  read  in  the  Koran  but 
that  Mahomet  understood  and  declared  his  mission  to  be 
against  idolaters ;  and  that  he  urged  his  Saracen  fol- 
lowers against  the  men  of  Roman  Christendom,  as  being 
of  the  number?' — Again,  as  regards  the  latter^  the  very 
restriction  that  in  the  prophecy  was  put  on  the  destroying 
career  of  the  locusts, — *'  It  was  commanded  them  that 
they  should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any 

femal  tpirit  that  produced  that  antichristian  combination  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
ponl  authority  ftc ; "  "  the  new  power  of  keU**    Philoa.  of  Hist.  ii.  76,  93. 

Let  me  add  that,  besides  the  general  religious  fanaticism  that  animated  them 
in  battle,  there  were  two  principles  inculcated  in  the  Koran  that  exercised  a 
mighty  influence  to  this  effect  on  them  :  first,  the  absolute  belief  mpredeitinaiion ; 
secondly,  the  ambition  of  a  crown  of  mca-tyrdom  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  that  on  I 

which  the  joys  of  the  Mahoramedan  paradise  were  promised  to  follow.    Gibbon, 
ix.  297. 

^  In  the  Koran,  ch.  5,  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  distinctly 
«haiged  with  worshipping  the  Virgin  Mary  as  God.  And  in  ch.  9,  it  is  said  of 
the  priests  and  monks  specifically ;  "  Very  many  of  the  priests  and  monks 
devour  the  substance  of  men  in  vanity,  and  obstruct  the  way  of  God."  Sale's 
Koran  i.  141,  132,  ii.  8.  Sale  explains  the  first  charge  against  the  priests,  as 
having  reference  to  their  fraudulent  gains  by  the  sale,  exhibition*  and  false  mira- 
cles attached  to  relics. 

What  has  been  already  said  pp.  309,  381,  389,  might  well  suffice  to  justify 
this  charge  of  idolatry.  But  I  add  the  following,  as  referring  to  the  exact  epoch 
we  speak  ot  'and  as  what  Gibbon  could  not  omit  in  his  sketch  of  the  rise  of  Ma- 
hommedism.  **  The  Christians  of  the  seventh  century  had  relapsed  into  a  sem- 
blance of  Paganism  ;  their  public  and  private  vows  were  addressed  to  the  relics 
and  images  that  disgraced  the  temples  of  the  East :  and  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty was  darkened  by  a  cloud  of  martyrs,  saints,  and  angels,  the  •bjects  of 
popular  veneration."     Gib.  ix.  261. 

VOL.    J.  2  E 
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green  thing,  neither  any  tree," — had  its  precise  counter- 
part in  the  Koran.  The  often-quoted  order  of  the  Caliph 
Aboubeker,  issued  to  the  Saracen  hordes  on  their  first 
invasion  of  Syria,  "  Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  any  fields 
of  corn,  cut  down  no  fruit-trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to 
cattle/'  was  an  order  originating  not  from  the  individual 
character  of  the  Caliph,  but  from  the  precept  of  Maho- 
met.^ It  was  dictated  to  him  not  by  motives  of  mercy, 
but  of  policy.  And  the  policy  was  soon  evidenced  in  the 
rapid  formation  of  flourishing  kingdoms  out  of  the  coun- 
tries conquered  by  the  Saracens  ; — a  formation  that  but 
for  this  never  could  have  been.  But  what  I  wish  here 
to  impress  on  the  reader's  mind  is  its  distinctiveness  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  Saracens.  For  let  him  but  mark  the 
extraordinary  contrast  that  they  herein  presented  to  other 
conquests  and  conquerors.  For  example,  in  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals,  the  desola- 
tion of  the  trees  and  herbage  was  a  striking  feature.^ 
The  'p^/A«s<>  or  desert  places,  that  abounded  in  the  pro- 
vinces conquered  by  them  were  long  a  memorial  of  it.' 
Hence  in  the  Apocalyptic  prediction  of  the  OothSy  the 
wasting  of  the  vegetation  by  them  is  made  a  distinct 
feature  of  prophecy  ;  in  that  of  the  Saracens  before  us 
there  is  the  foreshowing  of  the  direct  reverse.^ 

>  So  Gibbon  notices  it,  iz.  311  ;  "  In  the  siege  of  Tiyaf,  60  miles  from  Meoa, 
Mahomet  ^oUted  hii  own  laws  by  the  eztiqiation  of  the  ftxiit-trees." — ^It  is 
curious  that,  while  I  am  writing,  a  modern  ilhistration  of  this  law  should  meet  my 
eyes.  In  the  Evening  Mail  of  Dec.  25, 1839,  there  occurs,  in  the  Correspondence 
from  Circassia,  the  following  passage.  "  My  host  and  a  man  from  Semes  were 
disputsnts ;  the  latter  maintaining  the  impropriety  of  burning  the  com,  the  former 
its  necessity  in  the  present  emergency.  Our  guest  said.  It  is  contrary  to  the  te- 
^tifidtofi  of  our  Book,  the  Koran." 

Compare  the  merciftil  ordinance  in  Deut.  xx.  19 ;  for  what  was  dictated  by 
poHcy  in  the  Koran,  was  dictated  by  mercjf  in  the  law  from  Sinai :  "  When  thou 
ahall  besiege  a  city  a  long  time,  in  making  war  against'it  to  take  it,  thou  shalt 
not  destroy  the  trees  thereof  by  forcing  an  axe  against  them  :  for  thou  mayest 
eat  of  them,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them  down ;  for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's 
life.  Only  the  trees  which  thou  knowest  that  they  be  not  trees  for  meat,  thou 
shalt  destroy  and  cut  them  down.^ 

'  "I  shall  not  be  easily  persuaded,"  says  Gibbon,  vi.  21,  "that  it  was  the 
common  practice  of  the  Vandals  to  extirpate  the  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees,  of 
a  country  where  they  intended  to  settle."  But  his  authorities  are  against  him  : 
and  his  own  narrative  embodies  the  foct.    See  pp.  352,  355  supriL 

'  See  the  strong  statements  to  this  effect,  from  Muratori  and  others,  in  Ro- 
bertson's Charles  the  5th,  Vol.  i,  Note  *,  E. 

*  Theophanes,  in  his  Chronographia,  notices  that  the  government  of  Pmiaon 
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rV.  But  who,  or  what,  that /a/Zen  star  to  whom  the 
key  was  given  wherewith  to  open  the  abyss  ?  Here  is  a 
difficulty  that  by  some  has  been  thought  almost  fatal  to 
the  Saracenic  solution.  Various  indeed,  as  Dr.  Hales  re- 
marks, ''  have  been  the  queries  of  commentators  (i.  e.  of 
those  who  agree  in  this  general  application  of  the  vision) 
concerning  this  star."  By  some  it  has  been  interpreted  of 
Nestarius^  with  reference  to  his  heresy  that  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  Syria  and  the  countries  adjacent ;  by  some  of 
SergiviSf  aNestorian  monk,  who  is  said,  but  on  doubt- 
ful authority,^  to  have  furnished  religious  instruction  to 
Mahomet.  Mede  explains  it  of  Satan  :  Lowman  (aU 
most  always  unhappy  in  his  explanations)  of  an  angel 
from  heaven ;  the  opener  of  the  pit  of  the  abyss  on  this 
occasion,  as  he  was  the  sealer  up  of  Satan  in  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Millennium  afterwards :  Parens, 
Willett,  and,  after  them,  Cuninghame,  Faber,  and 
others,  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  as  being  then  completely 
fallen  into  apostacy  :  Keith  of  Chosroes^  king  of  Persia ; 
as  having  by  his  fall,  consequent  on  the  victories  of  He- 
radius,  removed  the  obstacle  of  effective  Persian  resis- 
tance, and  so  opened  the  way  to  the  successes  of  the 
Saracens  quickly  following. — On  the  other  hand  Daubuz, 
Bishop  Newton,  and  Htdes  expound  it  of  Mahomet,^ 
And  certainly,  unless  Mede's  interpretation  be  admitted, 
— against  which  there  lies  the  serious  objection  that 
Satan  is  never  represented  in  the  Apocalypse  as  a  fallen 
star, — ^it  is  to  my  mind  inconceivable  how  the  figure 
could  with  the  least  plausibility  be  referred  to  any  other. 
If,  I  repeat,  the  smoke  from  the  pit  on  its  opening  sym- 
bolize Mahommedism,  Mahomet,  and  none  but  he, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  opener.  All  this  probably 
would  be  sdlowed,  even  by  the  disagreeing  expositors 
above  alluded  to,  but  for  the  unsatisfactory  explanations 

its  conquest  by  the  Saracens,  was  regulated  by  an  actual  survey,  not  only  of  men, 
but  of  cattle  and  plants  of  the  earth ;  ttp$pcfwmw  iccu  itritfifmv  Ktu  ^vrmp.  lb.  375. 
The  act  was  characteristic.  • 

1  Gib.  ix.  259. 
'  I  need  not  of  course  give  Vitringa's  explanation  of  the  star,  uhe  expounds 
this  Trumpet  of  the  Ootht ;  or  Woodhouse's,  who,  as  strangely,  or  yet  more  so, 
expounds  it  of  the  Onatiic  keretict. 

2  E  2 
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hitherto  offered  of  Mahomet's  resemblance  to  h  fallen 
star.  Thus  Newton  says  the  star  must  be  considered  as 
a  meteor,  and  so  fitly  symbolising  Mahomet  as  a  false 
Prophet.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  emblem  is  not  a  meteor 
or  wandering  star,  such  as  is  used  in  Jude  to  symbolize 
false  teachers  ;  but  simply  a  firmamental  star,  and  one 
at  the  opening  of  the  vision  fallen.  Hales  offers  no  ex- 
planation. Daubuz  supposes  it  was  meant  of  Mahomet, 
as  heading  rebellion  against  the  emperor  Heraclius.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  Heraclius  was  not  the  liege  lord  of  the 
Arabs  of  Mecca ;  in  the  next,  had  he  been  so,  the  re- 
belliousness of  one  of  his  dependants  could  not  constitute 
the  rebel  a  fallen  star. 

And  what  then  ?  Is  there  no  explication  of  the  difii- 
cuky  ?  Is  the  statement  of  Dean  Woodhouse  correct, 
''  that  by  no  interpretation,  literal  or  figurative,  can  the 
crafty  enthusiast  Mahomet  be  said  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven  ; "  and  so,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  preceded, 
the  very  Saracenic  solution  endangered  ?  By  no  means. 
The  reader  will  find,  I  believe,  that  the  explanation  is 
very  simple.  Bearing  in  mind  that  a  star,  as  all  agree, 
indicates  properly  a  prince  or  ecclesiastical  ruler,  and 
therefore  a  fallen  star  a  prince  degraded  from  supremacy 
and  power,^  he  will  only  have  to  look  with  attention 
into  Mahomet's  early  history  to  find  it. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then  that  Mahomet  was  by  birth 
of  the  princely  house  of  the  Koreish,  governors  of  Mec- 
ca*'— Originally  the  principality  had  been  in  the  hands 

^  Compare,  "There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,"  Numb.  xxiv.  17  ;  and, 
"  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven^  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning."  Isa.  xiv.  12  ; 
said  of  the  fall  of  the  King  of  Babylon. — In  Antar  the  same  figure  appears : 
"  The  chiefs  were  stars  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholders."     Iv.  366. 

'  In  Mr.  Forster's  recently  published  and  learned  work  on  the  Geography  of 
Arabia,  an  admicably  clear  and  satisfactory  view  is  given  of  its  colonization, 
grounded  on  evidence  scriptural,  classical,  and  that  of  modem  researches.  He 
traces  it  from  six  difilerent  sources,  as  follows,  1.  (huh  and  his  sons,  who, 
before  the  confusion  of  tongues,  colonised  the  coast  of  Bahrein  and  Oman  along 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  north-east  part  of  Hadiamaut. — 2.  Joktan,  the  fourth 
from  Shem ;  (brother  to  Peleg,  in  whose  days,  Gen.  x.  25,  was  the  confusion  of 
tongues  ;)  whose  settlements  occupied  the  interior,  Nejd ;  and  thence  in  time  ex- 
tended to  Hadramaut  and  Yemen,  where  the  Hamyaritet  preserved  the  name  of 
Hamyar,  grandson  to  Joktan. — 3.  Ishmaei,  whose  twelve  sons  were  heads  of 
twelve  tribes,  and  their  names  still  traceable  through  the  peninsula ;  the  chief 
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of  the  Jorhamites.  But  one  of  the  Koreish  had  bought 
from  them  thekeys^  of  the  Caaiba,  and  that  which  went 
with  the  keys,  the  principality  of  Mecca ;  which  from 
him  descended  lineally  to  Mahomet's  grandfather,  and 
was,  in  fact,  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  the  grandson^s 
birth.  Now  this  principality  and  government  was  one 
of  no  small  eminence  among  the  Arabs.  Of  the  many 
small  states  into  which  Arabia  was  divided  at  this  time, 
''  most  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  Mecca,'*  says  Hallam,^ 
^'  as  the  capital  of  their  nation,  and  chief  seat  of  their 
religious  worship."  Nor  could  this  eminence  of  the  fa- 
mily have  been  unknown  to  the  Romans.  For,  although 
with  the  vast  interior  desert  of  Arabia  they  had  little 
concern,  and  almost  as  little  acquaintance,  yet  with  the 
frontier  tribes, — whether  on  the  Syrian  border,  or  Jthe 
Euphratean,  or  along  the  coasts  of  the  Red  and  the 
Erythrean  seas,  comprehending  both  Hejaz,  of  which 
Mecca  was  the  capital,^  and  Yemen  further  south, — with 
these  frontier  tribes  they  were  well  acquainted.*  Indeed 
on  the  Red  Sea  coast,  not  very  far  from  Medina,  they 

being  the  Nabatheans  and  Kedarites ;  the  latter  the  acknowledged  progenitors  of 
the  Koreish  and  Mahomet.  These  (under  the  general  names  of  Ismaelitcs,  or 
Hagarenes)  stretched  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin  and  Sinai  across  the  neck  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  so  as  at  length  to  invade  the  Cushites  of  Bahrein. — 4.  Abra- 
ham's sons  by  Ketnrah,  who  intermixed  with  Ishmael  across  the  neck  of  Arabia : 
the  most  remarkable  tribe  being  the  Midianites ;  the  Sabaeans  (mentioned  in 
Ezekiel  xxiii)  another. — 5.  Esau :  whose  descendants  bore  the  name  of  Edomites 
and  Saracens,  (the  latter  meaning  the  children  of  Sarah,)  and  occupied  the 
desert  nearest  to  Judsa ;  among  them  Amalek.  On  Amalek's  destruction  it  would 
seem  that  a  division,  fleeing  under  Omar,  made  a  final  settlement  in  Arabia  Felix^ 
where  they  were  known  as  Hometites.— -6.  The  tribes  of  Ad,  son  of  Uz,  son  of 
Aram,  son  of  Shem.  So  Arabian  tradition,  though  the  Scripture  does  not  men- 
tion them.  It  is  of  them  that  the  famous  Hamyaritic  Inscription  speaks ;  decy- 
phered  lately  and  most  ingeniously  by  Mr.  Forster. 

^  Gibbon  ix.  246,  says  ;  "  The  tribe  of  Koreish,  by  fraud  or  force,  had  acquired 
the  custody  of  the  Caaba.  The  sacerdotal  office  devolved  through  four  lineal 
descents  to  the  grandfather  of  Mahomet.  The  family  of  the  Hashemites,  whence 
he  sprang,  was  the  most  respectable  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  their  country." — 
Again  p.  257 ;  "  Mahomet  was  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race  of 
Airabia." 

'  Midd.  Ages,  ii.  162.  Mecca  is  the  Motor  aba  of  Ptolemy  ;  "  the  second  member 
of  which  word,"  says  D'Anville,  (Geogr.  ii.  9)  "  is  made  use  of  to  designate  a 
great  or  principal  city. " 

'  Keith,  by  mistake,  represents  Mecca  as  in  Yemen ;  and  reasons,  and  grounds 
his  exposition  of  the  fallen  star,  on  that  supposition. 

*  The  Arab  tribes  on  the  Syrian  frontier  often  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Romans ;  as  did  those  on  the  B**phraiean  with  the  Persians.  It  was  probably 
this  fact  that  caused  Daubuz's  mistake,  noticed  in  Page  419  preceding. 
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had  a  custom-house  only  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of 
Mahomet.^  And  besides  the  maritime  traffic  that  con- 
nected the  Arabs  of  those  parts  and  the  Syrian  provin- 
cials, there  were  caravans  that  twice  a  year  travelled  be- 
tween Mecca  and  Damascus.  Thus,  I  say,  the  elevation 
of  Mahomet's  ancestors  as  the  Governors  of  Mecca,  must 
have  been  well  known  to  the  Romans.  As  Gibbon  says, 
''The  grandfather  of  Mahomet,  and  his  lineal  ancestors, 
appeared  in  foreign  and  domestic  transactions  as  the 
princes  of  their  country.***  They  were  in  the  view  of 
the  Syrian  Greeks  as  among  the  stars  on  the  horizon  of 
the  political  heaven.^ — But  just  after  his  birth  his  father 
died ;  and,  very  soon  after,  his  grandfather  also :  and 
the  governorship  of  Mecca,  headship  of  the  tribe,  and 
keys  of  the  Caaba,  passed  into  the  hands  of  another 
branch  of  the  family.  His  prospects  of  greatness  seemed 
all  blasted  by  their  deaths.  He  found  himself,  so  he 
recounted  his  own  history  afterwards,  a  neglected  and 
destitute  orphan.^  Though  by  birth  a  star  on  the  hori-* 
zon  of  the  political  firmament^  he  was  now,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  seventh  century,  a  star  fallen  to  the  ground; 
and  must  so  have  appeared  to  the  Romans  and  Syrians, 
when,  in  the  character  of  servant  of  the  widow  Cadijah, 
he  came  to  traffic  in  the  markets  of  Damascus* 

But  thoughts  were  even  then  working  in  his  mind 
which  were  to  raise  him  to  an  eminence  (a  bad  eminence 
indeed !)  immeasurably  higher  than  that  of  Prince  of 
Mecca.  May  I  not  say  (so  to  the  point  is  each  trait  in 
the  Apocalyptic  prophecy)  that  the  fall  of  the  star  was 

*  "  Justinian/'  says  Gibbon,  ix.  230,  "  retinquished  a  palm  couAtry  of  ten 
days  journey  south  of  Eiah  (Procopius  :  Bell.  Pers.  i.  19) ;  and  the  Romans  main- 
tained a  centurion  and  a  custom-house  at  a  place  in  the  territory  of  Medina." 

Cave  thinks  that  the  Partus  Romanus  of  ^hich  Hippolifttu,  of  whom  we  have 
more  than  once  spoken,  was  bishop,  was  not  the  Itaiian  Portus,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  but  that  so  called,  and  also  Jilana,  which  is  now  the  British  Gibraltar 
of  the  Red  Sea.  Hist.  Lit.  i.  67.  This  by  its  name  Aden,  or  Eden,  gave  the  title 
of  Arabia  Felix  to  the  country  of  which  it  was  the  capital  on  the  coa«t  of  Vemm, 

3  ix.  234. 

*  Attila's  meteoric  star  is  similarly  represented  as  biasing  in  the  Roman  poll- 
tical  firmament,  its  locality  being  just  on  the  borders. 

*  " She  (Cadijah),  believed  in  me,  said  Mahomet,  when  men  despised  me;  she 
relieved  my  wants  when  I  was  poor  and  persecuted  by  the  world."  Gibbon  ix. 
328 ;  from  Abulfeda. 
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probably  the  very  cause  of  all  that  followed  afterwards?' 
Methinks,  had  he  not  lost  the  keys  of  the  Caaba,  the 
holy  place  of  the  Pagan  religion  of  his  ancestors  and 
countrymen,  he  would  have  sought  no  other.  But  lost 
as  these  were,  and  with  a  mind  brooding  on  his  loss  and 
fall,  when  another  key,  likely  to  lead  to  his  re-ascendancy, 
that  of  a  new  and  false  superstition,  was  by  the  father  of 
lies  presented  him,  he  eagerly  grasped  it. — The  secret 
cave  of  Hera,  three  miles  from  Mecca,  to  which  he  with- 
drew each  year,  and  where  he  consulted,  says  Gibbon, 
"  the  Spirit  of  fraud  or  of  enthusiasm,  whose  abode  was 
not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet," 
has  not  inaptly  suggested  itself  to  interpreters  as  the 
mouth,  as  it  were,  of  that  pit  of  the  nbyss  whence  the 
pestilential  fumes  and  darkness  were  seen  to  issue. — 
Then  at  length  he  declared  his  mission  ;  first  privately ; 
three  years  after  publicly.  For  a  while  the  elders  of  the 
city,  and  uncles  of  Mahomet,  affected  to  despise  the  pre- 
sumption of  an  orphan.^  They  chased  him  from  Mecca. 
His  flight  marks  the  Era  of  the  Hegira.  But  soon  fortune 
changed.  **  After  an  exile  of  seven  years,  the  fugitive 
missionary  was  enthroned  as  the  prince  and  the  prophet 
(too)  of  his  native  country."^ 

Thus  does  this  point  in  the  emblematic  description, 
just  as  the  three  before  considered,  answer  precisely  to 
the  history  of  the  origin,  and  the  originator,  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  imposture  in  Arabia.  And  I  will  only  add, 
in  conclusion  of  this  Section,  that  the  very  emblem  of 
the  key^  here  figured  as  given  him,  might  almost  seem 
to  have  been  selected  in  allusive  contrast  to  its  counter- 
part in  the  Koran.  In  the  latter  the  key  of  Qod  is 
asserted  to  have  been  given  to  the  false  Prophet ;  that 
which  was  to  open  to  believers  the  portals  of  the  true 
religion,  and  of  heaven.     Hence  it  was  borne  by  his 

'  '*  The  injustice  of  Mecca  and  the  choice  of  Medina  transformed  the  citizen 
into  a  prince,  the  humble  preacher  into  a  leader  of  armies."  So  says  Gibbon 
(ix.  322,)  of  later  operating  causes. 

*  Ancient  Universal  History,  xviii.  411,  &c. 
'  Gibbon,  ix.  308. 
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followers  subsequently, — at  least  by  those  of  them  who 
achieved  the  western  conquests  of  Islam, — even  as  the 
holy  cross  of  Christians,  as  both  a  religious  and  a  na- 
tional emblem :  ^  and  the  sculpture  on  the  proud  Gate 
of  Justice  in  the  Moorish  Alhambra  still  retains  and  ex- 
hibits the  symbol.^  But  the  Apocalyptic  vision  more 
truly  represented  it  as  the  key  of  the  abyss :  and  the 
smoke  that  rose  from  the  abyss,  on  his  opening  it,  as 
the  fumes  and  the  pestilential  darkness  of  hell.^ 


§   3. PROGRESS     OF    THB     FIRST   WOE,     AS     PREDICTED' 

AND    FULFILLED. 

In  what  precedes,  we  have  examinexi  the  chief  symbols 
of  the  prophetic  vision ;  and  seen  their  suitableness  to 
figure  the  rise  of  Mahommedanism,  and  of  the  Moslem 
Arabs,  in  the  seventh  century.  It  remains  that  in  the 
history  of  the  Arab  invasions  of  Gbristeftdom  we  trace 
the  fulfilment  of  the  other  intimations  given  respecting 
them ;  intimations  in  which  was  foreshown  what  was 
most  material  in  their  subsequent  progress  and  history. 

'  See  EssaU  sur  TEspagne  by  M.  Peyron,  forming  fhe  third  Vol.  of  a  Trans- 
lation of  Travels  in  Spain  by  Chevalier  de  Bourganne.  At  page  169,  he  says ; 
"  The  Koran  continually  spcttka  of  the  key  of  God  which  opened  to  them  the 
gates  of  the  world  and  of  religion.  So  in  the  Koran  ;  '  Did  not  God  give  to  Ail 
legate  the  power  of  heaven  which  is  above,  and  fire  which  is  beneath  f  With  the 
key,  did  he  not  give  him  the  title  and  power  of  a  porter,  that  he  may  open  to 
those  whom  he  shall  have  chosen?'" 

The  following  form  of  renunciation  of  Mahommedism,  enjoined  by  the  Greek 
Church  on  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  which  is  given  in  Nicetas'  Sanicenica, 
Bibl.Patr.  (Ed.  in  four  vols.  Paris  1624),  Vol.  ii.  p.  286,  thus  alludes  to  Maho- 
met's  pretended  key  of  heaven  :  Ayatftfurrt^tf  ri|y  wa(M  rou  ^Xapaiaiyois  mtoKftv^r 
8f8a<riraAiav  kcu  Wotrxwtp rcrHwofuS*  ifru  ^ijiri  icXcftSaxof'  avror  y^PttrtaBoi 
ra  Xiapaitiirov, 

'  The  key  was  also  an  armorial  bearing  of  the  Andalusian  Moon.  So  Peyton, 
ubi  Bupik.  When  they  crossed  from  Africa  into  Spain,  it  was  on  their  standard ; 
and  was  thttt,  with  a  double  significancy  perhaps,  sculptured  on  the  archway  of 
the  Alhambra.    An  engraving  is  given. 

'  Let  me  note  from  the  Koran  another  contrasted  representation  to  that  before 
us,  which  has  struck  me.  Mahommedism  is  Mre  denounced  as  an  imposture 
emanating  from  the  smoke  of  the  pit  of  hell.  In  the  Koran,  ch.  77,  I  read; 
"  Woe  be  on  that  day  (the  day  of  judgment)  to  those  who  have  accused  the  pro- 
phets of  imposture.  It  shall  be  said  to  them.  Go  into  the'shadow  of  the  smoke 
of  hell ;  which  shall  ascend  in  three  columns,  and  not  shade  you  against  the 
flames."     Sale  ii.  470. 


KEY  ON  THK  ARi'R  OF  THE  GATE  OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE  ALHAMBKA. 
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L  There  was  indicated,  as  well  by  the  hieroglyphic 
itself  as  by  the  words  of  explanation  accompanying,  that 
to  the  Arab  cavalry  hordes,  thus  gathered  to  the  smoke 
of  the  hellish  exhalation,  there  would  be  opened  a  fear- 
ful career  of  conquest  over  Christendom  ;  one  in  which 
they  would  fly.  as  it  were,  with  locust-wings,  destroy 
what  opposed  them  with  the  strength  of  lion's  teeth,  and 
torment  the  Christians  subjugated  as  with  the  poison  of 
a  scorpion-sting.  And  was  there  then  a  correspondence 
with  this  in  the  facts  of  the  subsequent  Saracenic  history  ? 
—-It  was  in  the  year  629  that  the  Saracens  first  issued 
from  the  desert  into  Syria^  with  proclamation  of  war 
against  Christendom.  They  appeared,  and  they  retired : 
it  was  but  the  omen  of  what  was  to  follow.  But  in  636 
they  returned  to  prosecute  their  mission  in  earnest;  and 
behold,  within  less  than  three  years  Syria  was  subdued. 
When  Damascus  had  fallen,  and  then  Jerusalem,  the 
unhappy  Heraclius,  with  tears  of  anguish,  bade  farewell 
to  the  Syrian  Province.  He  saw  it  was  lost  to  his  crown 
irretrievably.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  yet  more 
unhappy,  had  to  attend  the  victor  Caliph  through  it.  He 
muttered  as  he  passed  on,  ''  The  abomination  of  deso- 
lation is  in  the  Holy  Place!"  And  soon,  as  if  to  remind 
the  christian  remnant  of  the  fact,  there  resounded  that 
voice  of  the  Muezzin,  from  a  mosque  erected  on  the  site  of 
Solomon's  temple,  which,  except  with  brief  intermission 
during  the  reign  of  the  crusaders,  has  since  then  never 
ceased.^ — ^The  subjugation  of  Egypt  followed  quickly 
on  that  of  Syria; — then,  some  20  or  40  years  after, 
that  of  the  African  Province;  then,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  that  of  Spain.  All  this,  within 
the  limits  of  Roman  Christendom :  and  cotemporane- 
ously, — though  without  those  limits,  and  consequently 
without  the  sphere  of  the  Apocalyptic  prefigurative  vi- 

^  The  Muezzin  began  with  Mahommedism.  He  is  mentioned  ezpreuly  in 
the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem.  "  The  Mueszin/'  said  Omar,  "  that  calls  the 
faithful  to  prayers,  shall  not  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  Church  of  Constantine." 

The  minareh,  it  may  be  observed,  ynB  not  erected  till  690  A.D. ;  and  then 
first  at  the  great  Mosque  of  Damascus.  D'Herbelot  iii.  157.  Hence  the  Muez- 
zin's standing  in  Omar's  time  on  the  church  steps. 
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6ion»— that  of  Persia  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventh 
century,  and  that  of  North-west  India  and  of  Trans- 
Oxiana  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth. — Let  us 
take,  in  exemplification  of  the  rapidity  and  extent  of 
their  conquests  and  destructions,  two  historical  state- 
ments. The  one,  that  in  the  ten  years  of  Omar's  Cali-< 
pbate,  from  634  to  644,  the  Saracens  had  reduced  to  his 
obedience  3,600  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  4000  churches, 
and  built  1 ,400  mosques  for  the  exercise  of  the  religion 
of  Mahomet.  The  other,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Hegira,  the  Arabian  empire  bad  been  ex- 
tended to  200  days'  journey  from  East  to  West,  and 
reached  from  the  confines  of  Tartary  and  India  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  **  Over  all  which  ample  space," 
says  Gibbon,  '*  the  progress  of  the  Mahonmiedan  reli- 
gion diffused  a  general  resemblance  of  manners  and  of 
opinions  ;"^— over  all  which  ample  space,  we  may  add, 
the  venom  of  the  scorpion-sting  of  their  conquerors  was 
made  to  rankle  in  the  breasts  of  the  subject  Christians. 

For  indeed  the  bitter  contempt  and  hatred  flowing  out 
from  the  Moslem  faith  towards  them  could  not  but  be 
felt  perpetually.  It  was  marked  in  the  very  terms  of 
appellation,  Christian  dogs  and  infidels.^  The  enact- 
ments of  the  capitulations  granted  them  were  their  every 
day  remembrancers  of  it.  Deprived  of  the  use  of  arms, 
like  the  Helots  of  old,  and  with  tribute  enforced  as 
their  annual  life-redemption  tax, — with  a  different  dress 
enjoined  them  from  their  masters,  and  a  more  humble 
mode  of  riding,-— an  obligation  to  rise  up  deferentially 
in  the  presence  of  the  meanest  Moslem,  and  to  receive, 
and  gratuitously  entertain  for  a  certain  time,  whosoever 
of  them  when  on  a  journey  might  require  it,— such  were 

1  Gibbon  ix.  501. 
3  "  Ye  ChriBtian  dogs,  ye  know  yovr  option,  the  Konn«  the  tribute,  cnt  the 
■word."  Such  was  Caled's  chanu:teristic  address  to  the  Romans  before  the 
battle  of  Aiznadin.  Such,  near  200  years  alter,  that  in  the  letter  of  the  Caliph 
Haroun  Al  Raschid  to  the  emperor  Nioephorut ;  *'  Haioon  Al  Raachid,  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  to  Nicephonis,  the  Roman  dog,"  &c. — ^In  later  years  it 
has  been  the  same  from  the  Ti$rkg,  and  from  tibe  same  cause.  "  What  care  I 
whether  the  dog  eat  the  hog,  or  the  hog  eat  the  dog  T"  was  the  Vizier  Kiupeili's 
answer  to  the  French  Ambassador,  on  his  informing  him  of  Louis  XlVth's  vic- 
tories over  the  Spaniards.     Eton's  Turkey,  p.  110. 
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the  marks  of  personal  degradation  ordained  in  the  Capi- 
tulations. And  then,  in  token  of  the  degradation  of 
their  religion^ — that  to  which,  notwithstanding  all  their 
superstitions,  they  clung  with  fond  attachment, — ^there 
was  the  prohibition  to  build  new  churches,  to  chime  the 
beUs  in  those  retained  by  them,  or  to  refuse  admission 
inta  them  to  the  scoffing  Moslem,  though  they  regarded 
his  presence  as  defilement.^  Add  to  which,  the  induce- 
ments to  apostacf/y  operating  to  an  incalculable  extent, 
on  the  young  and  thoughtless  in  families  more  especially, 
and  then  the  penalty  of  death  against  their  returning  to 
the  christian  faith,  the  insults  moreover  to  christian  fe- 
males, and  thousand  undefinable  injuries  of  oppression ; 
— ^and  how  could  it  be  but  that  the  bitterness  of  their  lot 
should  be  felt,  and  the  poison  rankle  within  them,  even 
as  in  other  days  with  the  Jewish  captives  in  Babylon,  so 
as  to  make  life  itself  almost  a  burden  ? ' 

And  now  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  consider, 

Ildly,  What  is  said  of  the  locusts  having  a  king  over 
them,  '*  the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  whose  name  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue  is  Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek 
tongue  hath  his  name  Apollyon.'^  By  Mede  this  angd 
is  explained  as  meaning  Mahomet,  And  Daubuz  notices 
a  curious  fact,  as  corroborative  of  that  interpretation  :  I 
mean  that  not  only  dvringjiis  life- time  did  the  myriads 
of  the  Arab  Moslems  acknowledge  Mahomet  '*  as  both 
their  prophet  and  their  king,'"  but  that,  even  after  his 
deaths  they  who  succeeded  him  in  the  headship  of  the 
Saracens  and  of  Islamism ,  the  commanders  of  the  faith- 
ful, considered  and  called  themselves  Mahomet's  Caliphs 

1  The  ftboVe  is  extracted  from  the  Capitulation  of  Jerusalem  granted  by  Omar ; 
a  document  given  by  Al  Wakedi,  and  copied  into  the  Modem  Univ.  Hist.  i.  429. 
— Comp.  Gibb.  is.  499 ;  irlio  baa  emmeously  pott'-doM  theae  degrading  enact- 
ments 200  yeara. 

'  "  And  in  those  days  shaU  the  men  aeek  death,  and  ahaU  not  find  it,  and 
ahaU  deaire  to  die,  and  death  ahall  flee  from  them."  Vene  6.  A  statement,  of 
which  the  meaning  ia  made  dear  by  the  parallel  one  in  Jer.  viii.  8 ;  where  it  ia 
aaid  of  the  Jewa  taken  aipHvt  to  Babyton;  "And  death  shall  be  chosen,  rather 
than  life,  by  all  the  residue  of  them  that  remain  of  this  evil  fnnily,  in  all  the 
placei>hither  I  have  driven  them."  It  is  a  strong  proverbial  expression  of 
great  wretchedness.  '  Gibbon  ix.  354. 
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or  Vicars.^ — ^The  objection  to  this  interpretation  is,  that 
in  the  Apocalypse,  wherever  angels  are  mentioned,  they 
seem  to  have  been  the  angelic  spiritual  agencies,  good  or 
bad,^  by  whose  unseen  instrumentality  human  affairs  are 
affected.  We  may,  however,  by  a  modification  of  the 
interpretation  reconcile  it  in  a  measure  with  the  proper 
apocalyptic  use  of  angel^  and  carry  out  its  point  and  force 
much  further;  viz.  by  supposing  not  Mahomet  personally 
to  be  intended,  but  the  Spirit  of  evil  that,  like  the  lying 
Spirit  in  the  mouth  of  Ahab's  prophets/  inspired  him, 
and  of  whom  Mahomet  was  but  the  mouth  and  instru- 
ment.— And  then,  and  as  so  interpreted,  we  see  not 
merely  a  singular  fact  predicted,  but  one  of  important 
bearing  on  all  the  main  points  of  the  prophecy.  For 
the  prediction  was  to  this  effect, — that  wheresoever  the 
Arab  locusts  might  travel  in  their  career  of  conquest, 
there  they  would  carry  the  false  religion  of  Mahomet 
with  them ;  there,  for  however  long,  be  ruled  by  its  laws, 
and  actuated  by  its  spirit.^  Now  this  was  not  a  result 
necessary,  or  to  have  been  anticipated  d  priori.  By  no 
means.  The  Gothic  invaders  that  conquered  and  settled 
In  the  Roman  empire,  embraced,  almost  immediately 
after^  the  religion  of  the  conquered,  and  so  were  rapidly 
amalgamated  into  one  people  with  them.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  the  Saxons  afterwards,  the  Hungarians  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  other  invaders.  But  as  the  pre- 
diction noted  the  fact  respecting  the  symbolic  locusts, 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Saracens  was  it  fulfilled.  Through 
all  their  conquests,  in  countries  the  most  remote,  the 
Koran^  the  book  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  the  abyss  to 
Mahomet,  was  the  code  of  religion  and  of  law  that  go- 
verned them  ;  and  the  Caliphs,  invested  with  civil  power, 

1  Ibid.  329. 

'  In  Apoc.  xii.  5,  we  find  noticed  the  Dragon's  angels,  as  well  as  God's. 

'  1  Kings  xxii.  21,  23. — It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Spirits  of  evil,  as  of 
good,  haye  an  individuality  of  work  and  office,  as  well  as  of  person. — ^As  to  the 
name  here  noticed,  it  simply  marks  character ;  just  as  in  Mark  v.  9 ;  "  Our  name 
is  Legion,  for  we  are  many." 

*  "  It  is  not  the  propagation,  but  the  permanency  of  his  religion,  that  deserves 
our  wonder.  The  same  pure  and  perfect  impressions  which  he  enjoined  at 
Mecca,  are  preserved  after  the  revolution  of  twelve  centuries  by  the  Indian, 
African,  and  Turkish  proselytes  of  the  Koran."     Gibbon,  ix.  350. 
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were  invested  simply  in  virtue  of  their  rdigious  charac- 
ter and  office,  as  Caliphs  or  Vicars  of  the  false  Prophet. 
— And  hence,  in  fact,  the  perpetuation  of  their  character 
through  this  period  as  destroyers  to  Christians.  For 
the  name  of  that  Spirit  of  the  abyss^  their  king,  was 
Destroyer.  Such  it  appeared  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Book  ;  such  on  the  field  of  battle.  And  when  we  con- 
sider not  only  the  destruction  of  bodily  life  resulting,  but 
also  the  destruction  of  soul  from  the  poisonous  doctrines 
of  Mahommedism,  surely  the  suitableness  will  be  allowed 
by  all,  of  the  name  thus  given  him.  Oh  what  a  contrast, 
(it  is  one  that  even  Gibbon  cannot  help  alluding  to)^ 
what  a  contrast  in  character,  doctrine,  and  results  to 
men,  between  the  Spirit  that  animated  mahombt  and 
his  Koran,  and  that  of  him  and  his  Gospel,  against  whom 
Mahomet  set  himself,— -the  Prince  of  Princes,  the  Lord 
Jesus  I — the  one  the  Spirit  of  Peace  and  Salvation,  the 
other  the  Abaddon,  the  Destroyer ! ' 

III.  But  there  was  a  term  and  limit  prescribed  to 
these  locusts ;  a  limit  as  to  effect^ — a  limit  as  to  time. 
They  were  not  to  kill  the  men  of  Christendom,  so  as  were 
the  agents  under  the  second  woe ;'  i.  e.  to  annihilate 
them  as  a  political  christian  body  ;  but  only  to  torment 
them.  And  this  was  to  be  for  the  defined  period  of  150 
days.     These  are  the  next  points  for  investigation. 

And  first,  as  to  the  limit  in  fffect. — When  the  reader 
consults  any  carefully  written  history  of  the  Saracens,  he 
will  be  almost  sure  to  find  the  notice  of  their  successes 
succeeded  by  a  notice  of  certain  remarkable  checks  that 
they  received  after  a  while ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  preservation  of  Christendom,  both  in  the  east, 
and  in  the  west.  And  he  will  find,  intermingled  with 
these  statements,  expressions  of  surprise  and  admira- 
tioUj  at  checks  such  as   these  occurring  after  so   long 

»  ix.  295. 
'  Profeisor  Lee  compares  Dtn.  viii.  23,  24,  "  A  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and 
that  shall  destroy  wonderfully :"  a  description  very  similar,  though  the  Hebrew 
word  there  is  not  TM^  as  here.  '  Apoc.  ix.  15,  18. 
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and  irresistible  a  progress  of  8uccess^ — ^Thus,  as  regards 
the  eastern  empire.  Twice  did  the  Saracens,  in  the  pride 
and  plenitude  of  their  power,  attack  the  vital  part  of  that 
division  of  Christendom,  by  besieging  Constantinople ; 
— 1st,  in  the  seven  years'  siege,  which  lasted  from  668 
to  675  ;  2ndly,  in  the  years  716 — 718,  when  Leo  the 
Isaurian  was  on  the  imperial  throne.  Alike  on  either 
occasion  they  were  unsuccessful ;  and  obliged  to  retire, 
defeated  and  disgraced,  as  they  had  never  been  before. — 
Similarly,  in  the  west^  after  that  the  Visi-gothic  empire 
in  Spain  had  been  all  but  destroyed,  A.D.  7 1 1 »  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Xeres,  and  when,  its  remnant  and  only  germ 
of  re-vivification  being  with  Pelayo  in  the  mountains  of 
Asturias,  the  Moorish  Saracens,  flushed  with  victory, 
attacked,  in  order  completely  to  destroy  that  remnant,  their 
former  success  forsook  them.  They  were  twice  repulsed 
with  great  loss,  and  gave  up  the  enterprise.  Again,  and 
yet  more  remarkably,  in  the  year  732,  when  Abdulrah- 
man  and  his  Moorish  Saracens  had  prolonged  a  victorious 
line  of  march  above  1000  miles,  from  Gibraltar  to  the 
Loire,  '^  adjudging  to  the  obedience  of  the  Prophet 
whatever  yet  remained  of  France  or  Europe,  and  in  the 
fiill  confidence  of  surmounting  aU  opposition  either  of 
nature  or  of  man,*'* — at  that  crisis,  when,  as  Gibbon 
declares,  ^' it  appeared  impossible  for  France  to  avoid 
subjugation,"  and  in  which  case  all  Europe  would  pro- 
bably have  fallen,  and  as  regards  our  own  island, 
'*  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran  be  now  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  demonstrate  to  a  cir- 

^  So  Gtbben  x.  2 :  "  The  calm  historian,  who  Btrivea  to  follow  the  rapid  courae 
of  the  Sancena,  mmt  study  to  explain  by  what  means  the  Church  and  State 
were  saved  frqm  this  impending,  and  as  it  should  seem,  inevitable  danger."  And 
Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  ii.  3,  169.  "  These  conquests,  which  astonish  the  careless 
and  superficial,  are  less  perplexing  to  a  calm  inquirer  than  their  cessation : — the 
loss  of  half  the  Roman  empire,  than  the  preservation  of  the  rest." 

'  Gib.  X.  21,  23.  Sismondi,  ii.  48.  In  Vol.  ix.  p.  483,  Gibbon  thus  notices, 
fiirther,  the  design  of  the  Moorish  conqueror  Musa  against  all  Christendom :  "to 
extinguish  in  Gaul  and  Italy  the  declining  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards :  to  preach  the  unity  of  God  on  the  altar  of  the  Vatican ;  thence,  subduing 
the  barbarians  of  Grermany,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube  to  the  Euxine 
«ea,  overthrow  the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  of  Constantinople,  and,  returning 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite  his  new  acquisitions  vrith  Antioch  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria." 
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cumcised  people  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  the  revelation 
of  Mahomet/' — at  that  crisis  a  bulwark  was  raised  up 
most  unexpectedly  by  the  Franks  under  Charles  Martel. 
The  Saracens  recoiled  broken  and  discomfited  from  the 
blows  of  him  that  was  called  the  hammer  of  Western 
Christendom ;  and  *'  Europe  owes  its  existence,  its  re- 
ligion, and  its  liberty,  to  his  victory."  Historians,  I 
repeat,  agree  in  speaking  of  these  deliverances  of  Chris- 
tendom as  events  of  which,  at  the  time,  there  could 
have  been  no  reasonable  anticipation.  But  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Apocalypse,  who  has  thus  far  followed  and 
agreed  with  me,  it  will  appear  all  accounted  for.  It 
was  said  to  the  Saracen  locusts,  **  that  they  should  not 
ftiU/'  not  politically  annihilate  the  united  church  and 
state  of  Christendom,  either  in  the  east,  or  in  any  one  of 
the  kingdoms  of  the  west ;  — however  scorpion-like  they 
might  mutilate  the  political  body,  and  torment  the  men, 
its  constituents.  In  attempting  to  annihilate  them, 
they  exceeded  their  commission,  and  were  repulsed. 

Again  there  was  a  restriction  as  to  time.  It  was  to  a 
period  of  five  months^  or  150  days,^  that  their  commis- 
sion was  confined,  to  injure  the  inhabitants  of  Roman 
Christendom. — In  order  to  the  understanding  of  which 
restrictive  clause,  (a  clause  that  will  necessarily  detain  us 
some  length  of  time,)  it  is  important,  indeed  essential, 
that  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  two  things: — 1st, 
that  the  period  noted  is  not  that  of  the  duration  of  the 
symbolic  locusts,  but  of  their  aggresswely  striking  y  in- 
juring^  and  tormenting  the  men  of  Roman  Christendom, 
with  their  lion-like  teeth  and  scorpion-stings  :* — 2ndly, 
that  the  period  intended  by  the  150  days  is,  if  I  am  right, 
150  years.   For  I  adhere  to  the  principle  of  expounding  a 

^  For  30  days  went  to  a  month.  So  if  we  compare  Gen.  vii.  1 1  and  viii.  8,  4, 
it  will  appear  that  150  days  give  the  interval  of  five  months,  reckoned  from  the 
1 7th  day  of  the  second  month  to  the  17th  of  the  seventh  month. 

'  Verse  5 ;  "  And  it  was  given  them  that  they  (the  apostatized  Christiins) 
should  be  tormented  by  them^ve  morUhi ;  and  their  torment  was  as  the  torment 
of  a  scorpion  when  it  has  struck  a  man ;  and  in  those  days  men  shall  desire  to 
die,  and  death  shall  flee  from  them.*'  Verse  10 ;  "  And  their  power  is  to  injure 
{oMuntvat)  the  men  Jive  monthi." — ^The  period  seems  to  be  twice  noticed,  by  way 
of  emphasis;  Uke  those  in  Apoc.  xii.  6,  14;  xz.  4,  6. 
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day  as  significant  of  a  year,  in  the  chronological  periods 
of  symbolic  prophecy : — a  principle  early  suggested,  as  I 
have  already  intimated/  and  partially  applied,  by  certain 
old  prophetic  expositors  of  eminence  ;  and  subsequently, 
and  in  more  modem  times,  adopted  and  fully  carried  out 
by  Mede,  and  most  other  English  Protestant  interpreters 
after  him.  An  examination  of  the  objections  lately 
urged  against  it,  by  Mr.  Maitland  and  others,  will  of 
course  be  necessary.  This  I  reserve  for  my  comment  on 
Apoc.  xiii,  as  the  most  fitting  occasion.  For  the  present 
I  will  only  repeat  my  deliberate  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  principle ;  and  beg  attention  to  the  remark  that,  in 
its  application,  both  hei^e  and  elsewhere,  it  will  be  my 
care  to  allow  myself  no  more  license  or  latitude  than 
such  as  we  find  distinct  precedent  and  authority  for  in 
other  scripture  chronological  prophecies ;  prophecies 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  received  their  fulfilment. 

This  premised,  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  Sara- 
cenic warfare  against  Roman  Christendom,  to  see  whether 
there  is  discernible  in  it  any  well-marked  period  of  five 
symbolic  months,  or  150  years,  defining  what  we  may 
call  the  intensity  of  the  woe : — in  other  words  that  of  the 
irresistible  aggressive  movement  of  the  symbolic  locusts ; 
(irresistible,  except  with  the  reserve  implied  in  the  re- 
striction as  to  effect  already  noted  ;)  and  of  the  full  out- 
flowing of  the  venom  of  their  scorpion-stings,  to  wound 
and  to  tormenL 

In  the  carrying  out  of  which  inquiry,  the  first  ques- 
tion of  course  must  be,  from  what  act  or  event,  as  an 
epoch,  to  date  the  commencement  of  the  period.  And 
here^ — just  as  in  regard  of  those  two  ancient  famous 
prophecies,  the  one  Jeremiah's,  respecting  the  seventy 
years  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  other  Daniel's, 
respecting  the  seventy  weeks  to  the  Messiah,' — it  is  not 
one  epoch  only  that  suggests  itself,  as  that  from  which 
we  might  reasonably  date  the  commencement  of  the  pe- 
riod we  speak  of,  but  two  or  three.  Thus,  did  we  know 
when  first   the  idea   established    itself  in   Mahomet's 

^  p.  388  8upA.  «  Jer.  xxv.  11 ;  Dtn.  ix.  24. 
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mind  of  preaching  his  new  and  false  religion,  that  per- 
haps might  be  considered  a  fit  epoch  of  commencement ; 
as  being  the  time  when  the  key  of  the  abyss  was  given 
him.^  Next  there  was  that  of  the  year  A.D.  609,  when 
Mahomet  began  priva^e/y  to  preach  his  divine  mission, 
and  so,  in  the  eyes  of  his  family,  to  open  the  pit  of  the 
abyss;  and,  yet  again,  that  of  612,  when  he  &rst pub- 
licly announced  his  prophetic  mission,^  and  so  publicly 
caused  the  smoke  of  the  pit  of  darkness  to  rise  up  before 
the  eyes  of  men.  Fourthly,  there  was  the  epoch  of  the 
year  629,  when  the  locust  armies  first  issued  out  of  the 
smoke,  to  make  their  attack  on  Syrian  Christendom. — 
Now  out  of  these  four  epochs  I  agree  with  Daubuz  in 
selecting  the  third.  I  prefer  it  to  the  two  first,  because 
in  regard  of  the  term  of  duration  of  any  public  woe,  we 
ought,  I  think,  to  have  some  noted  public  act,  and  not 
any  thing  merely  private^  to  mark  both  its  commence- 
ment and  its  end*  And  I  am  led  to  it,  in  preference  to  the 
lastf  both  because  the  Christians  in  Arabia,  and  along 
the  Red  Sea,  suffered  previously  to  the  year  629  from 
Mahomet's  persecutions ;  ^  and  also  because  the  com- 
mencing epoch  of  612  has,  as  we  shall  see,  a  suitable 
epoch  of  termination  corresponding  with  it,  whereas 
that  of  629  has  none. — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
the  circumstances  of  this  public  opening  of  his  mission, 
A.D.  612,  there  was  then  for  the  first  time  expressed 
that  principle  of  propagating  his  false  religion  by  vio- 
lence and  with  the  sword,  which  made  his  followers  a 
woe  to  all  the  countries  near  them,  and  was  specially 
a  declaration  of  war  on  Christendom.  Nay,  more : 
the  organization  might  then  be  said  to  have  begun,  the 

^  Bishop  Newton  on  Dan.  xi.  makes  A.D.  606  the  year  in  which  Mahomet 
retired  to  his  cave  to  forge  this  imposture. 

'  Gibbon  ix.  255,  256,  284. — Elmacin  (Hist.  Sarac.  p.  3.)  thus  notes  the  chro- 
nology of  these  acts.  "  Ut  annos  implevit  40  vocatus  fuit  ad  munus  propheti- 
cum  :  anno  autem  setatis  suae  44  manifestavit  vocationem ;  ante  enim  clancul5m 
tantiun  invitavit  ad  Islamismum.'*  He  adds  afterwards,  "  Anno  decimo  quarto 
mignvit  Mohammed  Medinam." — Hence  his  supposed  prophetic  call  was  in  the 
fourteenth  year  previous  to  the  flight  of  Medina :  or  (since  this  flight  gave  date 
to  the  famous  Mahommedan  sera  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  622)  A.D.  609. 

^  E.  g.  The  Christians  of  Dai&ma/  Al  landal;  as  related  by  Al  lannabi,  p.  147, 
referred  to  in  the  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  i.  137. 
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destroying  commission  to  have  been  given ,  and  in  the 
person  of  Ali^  ivhom  Mahomet  named  the  Lion  of  God^ 
the  locust-form,  with  its  lion-teeth  and  scorpion-sting,  to 
have  been  discernible  in  tlie  smoke  from  the  just  opened 
pit.  For  ¥^hat  passed  on  that  occasion  ?  "  Who,''  said 
Mahomet,  after  announcing  his  mission,  ''  will  be  my 
Vizier  and  Lieutenant  ?  "  "  O  Prophet,"  replied  Ali,  "  I 
am  the  man.  Whoever  rises  against  thee,  I  will  dash  out 
his  teeth,  tear  out  his  eyes,  break  his  legs,  rip  up  his  belly. 
O  Prophet,  I  will  be  thy  Vizier."  On  which  I  find  Mr. 
Hallam  thus  observing:'  "These  words  of  Mahomet*s 
early  and  illustrious  disciple  are,  as  it  were,  a  text  upon 
which  the  commentary  expands  into  the  whole  Saracenic 
history."  And,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  400  years  of 
affliction  and  servitude,  predicted  as  to  befal  Abraham's 
seed,^  the  epoch  of  Isaac's  mocking  by  Ishmael  seems 
justly  fixed  on  as  that  of  the  commencement  of  the 
period,  because  that  in  that  mocking  laugh  there  was 
manifested  the  spirit  and  the  germ  of  what  was  more 
fully  developed  afterwards, — so,  in  the  case  before  us^ 
the  epoch  of  the  announcement  and  first  manifestation 
of  the  bitter,  fanatic,  persecuting  spirit  of  Mahommedism 
against  all  opposers,  or  even  dissentients,  may  as  justly 
be  fixed  on  as  that  of  the  commencement  of  the  150 
years  of  the  chief  virulence  of  the  Saracenic  woe.  **  After 
the  year  612,"  says  the  Modem  Universal  History, 
*'  Mahomet  sought  to  propagate  his  religion  with  all  his 
might." ' 

But  supposing  the  epoch  of  the  commencement  of  the 
woe  thus  fixed,  when  may  we  consider  that  its  five 
months  period  of  intensity  ended  ?  Not  evidently  during 
the  progress  of  the  aggressive  religious  wars  and  vic- 
tories of  the  Saracen  Moslems.     Not,  that  is  to  say, 

1  Middle  Ages,  ii.  167. 

'  Gen.  XT.  13 ;  on  the  explanation  (rf  which  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  conclusion 
seems  to  me  the  just  one.    Compare  Gal.  iv.  29. 

'  Mahomet's  celebrated  Letter  to  Choaroes  the  Persian  king,  exyoining  him  to 
acknowledge  him  as  the  Apostle  of  Grod,  and  on  his  refusal,  and  tearing  the  letter, 
declaring,  "  God  will  so  tear  the  kingdom  of  Chosroes,"  occurred  as  early  as 
A.D.  615,  according  to  Boulainvilliers  in  his  Life  of  Mahomet.  Gibbon  would 
place  it  somewhat  later.     Gibbon,  viii.  226. 
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during  the  first  prophetic  month  (or  thirty  years)  from 
this  commencing  epoch  of  612,  in  the  course  of  which 
Syria  and  Egypt  fell  belTore  them : — not  during  the 
second  month,  in  which  month  Cilicia  was  reduced  to 
obedience,  theirinroads  advanced  to  near  Constantinople, 
and  the  African  province  invaded : — not  during  the 
third  month,  that  in  which  the  subjugation  of  Africa 
was  all  but  completed ; — or  the  fourth,  in  which  Spain 
was  subdued,  and  the  south  and  centre  of  France  almost 
to  the  Loire.^  The  earliest  date  for  the  end  of  the  chief 
intensity  of  the  Saracenic  woe,  tlytt  can  for  a  moment 
be  thought  probable,  is  that  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
already  spoken  of, in  which  Charles  Martel  defeated  them, 
and  which  occurred  in  October  732,  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  prophetic  month.  But  though  defeated  and  re- 
pulsed on  that  memorable  occasion,  their  power  and  their 
spirit  to  aggress  and  to  torment  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  fanaticism,  was  not  terminated.  ^*  The  vanquished 
spoilers,'*  says  Mosheim,^  soon  recovered  their  strength 
and  ferocity ;  and  returned  with  new  violence  to  their 
devastations.'*  In  Southern  France  the  strength  of  the 
Saracens  was  so  far  from  being  crushed,  that  we  find  its 
Southern  districts  continued  to  be  wasted  by  them  till 
the  middle  of  this  century :  and  that  about  the  year 
740,  in  spite  of  Martel  and  the  aid  he  had  invoked  from 
Luitprand  King  of  the  Lombards,  they  besieged  and 
took  Aix  in  Provence  ;  nor  were  driven  out  till  some  ten 
years  afterwards.'  In  Spain  the  tide  of  their  success 
and  supremacy,  notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  their 

'  The  Syrian  wv  web  from  632  to  638,  A.D. ;  the  Egyptian  from  638  to  640 ; 
the  African  begun  647.  The  conquests  of  the  Saracens,  suspended  in  Africa 
near  twenty  years,  were  resumed  665,  and  in  689  advanced  to  the  Atlantic. 
In  A.D.  &70  Cairoan  was  founded,  their  African  capital.  The  conquest  of 
Africa  was  completed  in  a  war  from  698  to  709.  That  of  Spain  occupied  them 
from  710  to  713.  That  of  the  south  of  France,  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone, 
was  effected,  721 ;  to  the  Loire,  731.— The  battle  of  Poictiers  was  in  the  month 
of  October,  732  :  i.«. — as  it  would  seem  that  the  date  of  Mahomet's  public  open- 
ing of  his  mission,  A.D.  612,  was  in  an  earlier  month  than  October,  perhaps 
July, — at  the  beginning  of  thejl/lh  prophetic  month.    So  Daubu2,  p.  414. 

»  viii:  1.2.2.  • 

»  This  is  stated  in  Paul  Wamefrid's  History  of  the  Lombards  :  and  he  says 
that  Luitbrand,  arcordingly,  crossed  the  Alps  to  give  the  requested  aid  to  Charles 
Martel. 

2  F  2 
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efforts  at  totally  extinguishing  Pelayo  and  the  Gothic 
remnant,  had  not  yet  begun  to  ebb/  In  Africa,  some 
twenty  years  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  the  torment  of 
the  scorpion-sting  so  operated,  as  to  induce  nearly  the 
whole  Christian  population  of  the  province  to  apostatize, 
and  become  Mussulman.^  From  east  to  west,  throughout 
the  vast  Mahommedan  world,  one  Caliph  still  governed 
the  locust-hordes  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet.  Their 
power  remained  unbroken. 

But  just  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  a 
change  occurred,  mai;|ced  by  two  events  of  such  a  nature, 
and  such  importance,  as  to  be  regarded  by  historians, 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  as  constituting  epochs  most 
memorable  in  the  Saracenic  history.  The  change  was 
this.  The  Ahhaasides^  descendants  of  a  different  family 
of  the  early  followers  of  Mahomet,  in  the  year  750  sup- 
planted the  Ommiadea  in  the  Caliphate. — And  then  what 
followed  ?  First  the  one  and  only  survivor  of  the  de- 
posed and  proscribed  family  escaped  to  Spain  :  and  be- 
hold he  was  there  received,  acknowledged,  and  established 
as  the  lawful  Caliph.  This  was  in  the  year  A.D.  755. 
So  at  length  was  the  Caliphate  divided.  There  was 
thenceforth  a  Caliph  in  the  west,  in  opposition  to  the 
Caliph  in  the  east.  ''The  Colossus,'*  says  Sismondi, 
''that  had  bestridden  the  whole  south  was  broken.'* 
And  he  adds,  "This  revolution  did  more  for  the 
deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  Mussulman  arms  than 
even  the  battle  of  Poictiers."  ' — Such  was  the^r*t  not- 
able result. 

Further,  out  of  this  change  of  dynasty,  a  second 
most  important  consequence  followed  in  the  east.  The 
new  Abbassidean  Caliph,  dissatisfied  with  the  Syrian 
capital,  where  his  rivals  and  enemies,  the  Ommiades, 

'  Fleury  (Hist.  Eccles.  ix.  261)  gives  from  Sandoval  (p.  87)  the  substance  of 
a  treaty  between  an  Arabian  chief,  and  the  Goths  and  Romans  of  Coimbra  in  Por- 
tugal, fixing  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  them  for  permission  to  live  as  Christians ;  a 
treaty  of  the  date  A.D.  734. 

'  In  AD.  754  a  lieutenant  of  Africa  informed  the  Caliph  that  the  tribute  of 
the  Infidels  was  abolished  by  their  conversion.     Gib.  Ix.  495. 

3  Fall  of  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  ii.  p.  92.  He  dates  it  about  the  middle  of 
August. 
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had  so  long  lived  and  reigned,  determined  on  building 
another  on  the  western  bank  of  the  TigriSy^  just  a 
few  miles  beyond  the  old  Roman  Euphratean  frontier. 
It  was  in  the  year  762  that  Almanzor  there  laid  its 
foundations  ;  and  thither  the  government  and  head  of 
the  locusts  then  took  its  flight,  far  eastward,  away  from 
Christendom.  This  was  the  era,  as  Daubuz  weU  calls 
it,  of  the  settlement  of  the  locusts.^  They  no  more 
roved,  he  says,  in  a  body  as  before,  in  quest  of  new 
conquests.  And  so  Dean  Waddington  ;  '  ^'  The  Arab 
conquerors  now  settled  in  the  countries  they  had  sub- 
dued.'' In  fact  the  ancient  warlike  spirit,  at  least  in  this 
eastern  division,  had  ceased  to  animate  them  as  of  old. 
**  War,"  says  Gibbon,  **  was  no  longer  the  passion  of 
the  Saracens."  *  The  very  name  that  the  Caliph  gave 
to  the  new  capital,  was  but  an  indication  of  the 
comparatively  peaceable  character  that  was  thenceforth 
to  attach  to  the  Saracens.  It  was  named  Medinat  al 
Salem,  the  City  of  Peace, — ^The  era  is  further  noted  by 
historians  as  that  of  the  decline  of  the  Saracenic  power. 
So  Gibbon  observes  ;*  "In  this  City  of  Peace  ^  amidst 
the  riches  of  the  East,  the  Abbasides  aspired  to  emulate 
the  magnificence  of  the  Persian  Kings  ;  *' — **  The  luxury 
of  the  Caliphs  (i.  e.  of  the  Abbassides)  relaxed  the  nerves 
and  terminated  the  progress  of  the  Arabian  empire."  So 
Mills,  in  his  History  of  Mahommedism  ;  ^  **  The  pre- 
vious period  was  that  of  the  rise  of  the  Saracenic  power  ; 
that  which  succeeds  of  its  decline  and  fall : "  and  Hallam  ; 
•*Tbe  Abbassides  never  attained  the  real  strength  of 
their  predecessors."  ^ — Nor  must  I  omit  to  observe  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  very  geographical  position  of 
the  new  capital  contributed  to  the  relaxation  of  the  woe. 

'  See  the  Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  277,  279,  284,  for  a  full  account  of  the 
building  of  Bagdad,  and  with  the  original  Arabic  authorities  subjoined.  The 
palace  of  Al  Manzor,  and  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  were  built  on  the  western  or 
Euphratean  side ;  the  fort  of  Al  Mohdi  on  the  eastern ;  round  which  the  city 
afterwards  chiefly  gathered. — So  Benjamin  of  Tudela  also  reports  of  the  site  of 
the  Caliph's  palace  in  his  time ;  i.  e.  A.D.  1170. — ^Travels,  ch.  xii. 

'  Daubuz,  p.  417 — It  is  to  Daubuz  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  explanation 
of  the  150  years.  »  P.  263.  *  x.  41.  »  Ibid.  36,  40, 

•  As  abstracted  and  referred  to  by  Faber,  Sacred  Calendar,  ii.  285. 

7  Middle  Ages  ii.  173. 
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For  not  merely  with  reference  to  maritime  enterprises 
against  it,  as  Mr.  Hallam  suggests,  but  with  reference  to 
military  also,  the  distance  of  the  new  seat  of  government 
added  to  the  difficulty,  and  diminished  the  temptation. 
The  locusts  were  no  more  in  such  immediate  contact,  as 
before,  with  Eastern  Christendom. 

And  now,  behold,  instead  of  aggressive  war  on  the 
part  of  the  Saracens,  aggression  has  begun  against 
them,  and  victoriously  too,  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tians. In  the  westf  under  the  sqn  of  Charles  Martel, 
Narbonne  and  Septimania  were  in  the  year  755  re- 
covered, and  the  Saracens  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 
Again  in  761,  as  Baronius  marks  the  date,^  the  christian 
remnant  in  the  mountains  of  Spain,  under  the  first 
Alphonzo,  began  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  war  on  their 
Saracen  oppressors.  It  was  the  same  in  the  east. 
There  Constantine  Copronymus,  the  then  reigning  em- 
peror, seized  the  opportunity  for  avenging  the  wrongs, 
and  enlarging  the  limits,  of  the  Greek  empire.^ — So 
that  the  septenary  of  years  begun  A. D.  75 5 ,  and  ending 
762,  is  obviously  every  way  remarkable,  as  the  period  of 
the  deliverance  of  Christendom  from  the  chief  terror  and 
persecution  of  the  Saracens.  And  either  its  year  of 
commencement,  755,  or  that  of  its  termination,  762,  is 
just  the  fittest  epoch,  so  far  as  I  see,  the  one  or  the 
other,  at  which  to  consider  the  intensity  of  the  Saracen 
woe  as  terminated. 

And  what  then  the  length  of  the  period  of  intensity , 
thus  defined  ? — It  is  possible  that  the  exact  time  when 
the  idea  was  first  formed  by  Mahomet  of  acting  the  part 
of  false  prophet,  and  when  thus  the  key  wa^  presented 
to  him  wherewith  to  open  the  pit  of  the  abyss,  may  have 
been  about  the  year  605,' — four  years  before  his  private 
preaching ;  and  so  have  furnished  a  date  of  inceptive 
commencement,  corresponding  with  the  year  755,  as  that 

>  others  give  the  date  A.D.  757. 
'  How  strange,  when  such  were  the  facts,  the  statement  of  Dean  Woodhouse ; 
that  "  the  progressing  conquests  of  the  Saracen  Mahometans  continued  more 
than  double  the  length  of  the  period  of  150  years ! " 

>  Bishop  Newton  says  A.D.  606.    See  p.  433,  Note  * 
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of  the  inceptive  termination.  But  the  epoch  of  decided 
commencemeDt  may  rather  be  fixed,  as  we  have  said,  at 
Mahomet's  public  opening  of  his  mission,  A.D.  612  ; 
and  the  epoch  of  full  termination, — as  regarded  the  Qreek 
empire  at  least,  to  which  in  this  and  the  next  Trumpet 
there  is  all  through  a  special  reference,— at  the  removal 
of  the  Caliphate  to  Bagdad,  A.D.  762.  Indeed  there 
is  in  the  next  vision,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  direct  allusion 
to  this  removal,  as  constituting  an  epoch  recognized  and 
marked  out  for  notic^in  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy.  And 
the  interval  between  these  dates  of  commencement  and  ter- 
mination is,  as  the  reader  sees,  precisely  that  laid  down  in 
the  prophecy ;  viz.  five  prophetic  tnonihSf  or  150  years. 


And  now  we  have  discussed,  I  think,  all  the  prophetic 
details,  and  seen  their  truth  and  their  fulfilment ;  more 
especially  as  characterizing  the  Saracen  woe  during  its 
term  of  chief  intensity,  the  above-mentioned  150  years : 
— a  discussion  somewhat  discursive;  and  which  has 
forced  us,  like  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  FaU, 
though  all  in  relevancy  to  his  and  our  great  topic,  into 
inquiries  respecting  ''the  genius  of  the  Arabian  prophet, 
the  manners  of  his  nation,  and  spirit  of  his  religion."  * 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  period  did  not 
define  the  whole  duration  of  the  Saracen  power  or  woe:^  it 
being  but  a  period  within  the  whole  period  of  the  vision ; 
just  like  another  noted  under  the  sixth  Trumpet.^  And 
thus  it  seems  fitting  that  we  glance,  ere  we  quit  the  sub- 
ject, at  what  remains  of  the  history  of  these  apocalyptic 
locusts  ;  after  the  ending  of  the  first  150  years,  and  their 
memorable  flight  beyond  Euphrates. 

'  "  The  geniuB  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  the  manners  of  hia  nation,  and  the 
ipirit  of  hit  religion,  involye  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern 
empire  :  and  our  eyes  are  curiously  intent  on  one  of  the  most  memorable  revo- 
lutions, which  have  impressed  a  new  and  lasting  character  on  the  nations  of  the 
globe."     ix.  218. 

'  In  proof  that  the  woe  had  not  wholly  terminated,  yet  that  its  character,  in 
respect  of  aggressiveness,  strength,  and  bitter  religious  venom  against  Christians, 
was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  before,  I  may  refer  the  Reader  to  the 
history  of  the  Abbassidean  Caliphs,  in  the  English  Univ.  Hist.  Vol.  xxii. 
'  Apoc.  ix.  15  ;  "  An  hour  and  day  and  month  and  year." 
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There  then,  far  East,  in  Bagdad  and  the  country  round 
it, — after  a  brief  temporary  splendour  and  temporary 
revival  into  military  enterprise  and  success,  from  781  to 
805 ,  under  the  reigns  of  M ohadi  and  Haroun  al  Bashid, 
— we  must  think  of  the  once  terrible  power  of  the  Sara- 
cens as  declined  and  declining :  luxury  and  licentiousness 
working  their  usual  sure  process  of  decay  with  both 
prince  and  people,  and  the  fervour  of  religious  fanaticism 
past  away.  At  length,  in  the  year  841,  the  reigning 
Caliph,  distrusting  the  martial  spir^^  of  his  Arabs,  hired 
a  band  of  50,000  Turkmans  from  beyond  the  Oxus,  to 
be  the  support  of  the  Caliphate  at  Bagdad :  and  these, 
acting  precisely  the,  same  part  as  the  Roman  Praetorian 
guards  before  them,  revolted  against,  insulted,  humili- 
ated, and  deposed  the  Caliphs:  and  so, in  this  case  too, 
became  a  further  and  powerful  accelerating  cause  of  their 
sovereigns'  downfal. — Meanwhile  among  the  Moslems 
both  in  Africa  and  in  Asia,  the  example  of  the  Spanish 
schism  had  had  its  imitators.  At  Fez  and  Tunis,  in 
Egypt  and  in  Syria,  in  Chorasan  to  the  North,  and 
Persia  to  the  East,  new  and  independent  dynasties  were 
set  up  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  century :  until  at  length, 
as  the  tenth  century  opened,  the  Fatimites^ — descendants 
of  that  AH,  Mahomet's  first  Vizier,  of  whom  we  have 
before  spoken,  ^  and  of  his  wife  Fatima,  Mahomet's 
favorite  daughter, — ^asserted  their  rightful  daim,  not  to 
independent  political  sovereignty  only,  but  even  to  the 
Caliphate  itself:  in  the  prosecution  of  this  claim  re- 
duced Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria ;  and,  from  Cairo  as 
their  capital,  became  known  as  the  third  Caliphate  of 
Islamism,  excommunicating  and  excommunicated  by  its 
rivals,  both  at  Cordova  and  at  Bagdad. — ^Thus  more 
and  more  dismembered,  the  Abbissidean  Caliphate  at 
Bagdad  more  and  more  languished :  until  the  Persian 
independent  Moslem  dynasty  of  the  Bowides,  interpo- 
sing on  occasion  of  the  factions  there  prevalent,  ad- 
vanced in  the  year  934  to  Bagdad  ;  stripped  the  Caliph 

*  p.  434  suprk. 
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of  his  secular  office  and  supremacy  ;  and  reduced  him 
to  his  spiritual  functions  as  chief  Pontiff  of  Islamism, 
the  mere  phantom  thenceforward  of  departed  power. 

Such  was  the  progressive  decline  of  the  eastern  Sara- 
cens  ;  and  in  that  decline  their  brethren  in  the  west  in  a 
measure  participated.  Throughout  the  ninth  century  the 
Christians  of  Spain  were  ever  gaining  ground  on  their 
Moorish  oppressors.  In  904  the  capital  of  Asturias 
was  advanced  from  Oviedo  in  the  Gsdlician  mountains 
to  Leon  ;  and  that  qf  Arragon  from  Jaca,  in  the  Pyre- 
nean  vallies,  to  Pampeluna.  The  spirit  of  bravery  and 
enterprise  indeed  had  not  yet  left  the  western  Arabs. 
It  appeared  in  the  Spanish  battle-fields.  It  appeared  in 
the  exploits  of  the  marauding  bands  that  issued  both 
from  Spain  and  Africa : — of  whom  some»  ere  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  conquered  the  islands  of  Crete  and 
Sicily  :  attacked,  though  vainly,  Rome  itself ;  nor  were 
expelled  from  their  conquests,  till  after  a  tenure  of  above 
a  century  in  Crete,  and  two  centuries  in  Sicily.^ — But 
these  were  but  like  the  marauding  enterprises  of  the  Nor- 
mans of  the  eleventh  century  ;  indeed  not  so  remarkable. 
The  strength  of  the  lions'  teeth,  and  the  venom  too  of 
the  early  religious  fanaticism,^  was  greatly  wanting.  The 
intensity  of  the  woe  to  Christendom  had  evidently  passed 
away,  ^he  Saracenic  conquests  and  incursions  in 
Crete,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  were  but  a  memento  of  what 
had  been. 

There  remains  just  one  other  point  to  which  I  would 
wish  to  call  attention,  ere  concluding  this  present  Chap- 
ter ;  I  mean  the  fact  of  two  remarkable  coincidences  be- 
tween certain  notable  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Saracen 
woe  already  noticed,  and  others  equally  notable  in  the 

1  Crete  was  seized  by  Saracens  from  Spain  A.D.  823 ;  regained  by  the  Greek 
emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  A.D.  960.— SVciJy  was  attacked  by  Saracens  from 
Africa  A.D.  827 ;  subdued  878 ;  reconquered  by  the  Normans,  for  the  Greek 
empire,  A.D.  1060 — 1090. — Rome  was  attacked  by  the  Saracens  from  Sicily 
A.D.  846  ;  repulsed  by  Pope  Leo  the  4th,  A.D.  849. 

2  e.  g.  from  the  year  767  Abdulrahman,  the  Moorish  king,  changed  the  former 
mode  of  treating  his  Christian  subjects  in  Spain  to  one  of  greater  mildness.  See 
the  Univ.  Hist.  xxii.  20.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Saracens  even 
courted  alliances  with  Christian  powers.     Hallam,  ii.  4. 
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ecclesiastical  and  religious  history  of  Eastern  Chris- 
tendom. Its  apostacy,  its  open  apostacy  from  Christ,^' 
has  been  mentioned  as  tlie  predicted  cause  of  the  in- 
fliction ;  and  further  how  Mahomet  and  the  early  Sara- 
cen Moslems,  understanding  their  special  commission 
to  be  against  idolaters^  avowed  that  it  was  as  regarding 
its  people  in  that  character,  that  they  carried  the  war 
into  Roman  Christendom.  Now  throughout  the  seventh 
century  this  chaige  was  made  against  them  by  their 
conquerors  and  tormentors  altogether  ineffectually.  At 
length,  some  twenty  years  or  less  from  the  commencement 
of  the  eighth  century,  the  celebrated  Isaurian  family  was 
raised  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Constantinople  :  and  its 
princes,  otherwise  doubtless  illustrious,  became  chiefly  so 
on  this  account,  that  for  sixty  years  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly,— supported  by  not  a  few  really  religious,  (as  even 
Gibbon  admits,')  but  with  opposition  bitter  and  abiding 
from  the  great  majority  within  the  empire,  and  the  Ro- 
man Popes  without  it, — they  set  themselves  strenuously  to 
wipe  away  the  reproach  of  image-worship,  at  least  from 
Eaistem  Christendom.^  And  what  followed  ?  It  was  in 
A.  D.  717»  very  soon  afler  the  emperor  Leo's  accession , 
and  first  decided  attempt  at  this  reform  of  the  church, 
that  the  grand  armament  of  the  Saracens  attacked  Con- 
stantinople. It  attacked  it,  but  was  completely  de- 
feated and  repulsed. — Again,  in  A.  D.  754,  Constantine 
Copronymus,  the  successor  of  Leo  in  determination  of 
spirit  on  this  point,^  as  well  as  in  the  throne  and  king- 
dom, (it  is  of  his  public  acts  simply  that  I  now  speak,) 
convened  a  grand  synod  at  Constantinople, — the  seventh 
general  Council,  as  he  most  properly  called  it,  though 

'  It  was  against  "  Uie  men  that  had  not  God's  mark  on  their  foreheadi.*' 

'  ix.  122  ;  "  They  (the  monks)  were  now  opposed  by  the  myrmurs  of  many 
simple  or  rational  Christians ;  who  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  texts,  of  ftcts, 
and  of  primitive  times,  and  secretly  desired  the  reformation  of  the  church." 

'  Gib.  ix.  129,  130,  describes  both  the  determination  of  the  then  reigning 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  the  reluctance  of  most  of  his  subjects  to  it.  n^- 
ypafifUi  yap  clcvcfi^  vara  wuataf  twapxuiy  'ni9  6ro  ra  X**^'  avrov,  varrof  vvo- 
ypwl^  mi  OfUfwm  rov  oBrrnaai  niv  wpaatevmifftw  rtrr  acvrwr  tmuvmif.  So  John 
Damascenus,  Op.  i.  625 ;  quoted  by  Gibbon. 

^  Theophanes,  on  the  27th  year  of  Copronymus,  complains  that  whoever  said 
OffOToicf  fioy^ti  in  address  to  the  Virgin  Mary  was  punished. 
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it  was  afterwards  stigmatized  and  disowned^ — for  the 
express  purpose  of  condemniog  image-worship.  It 
passed  that  public  sentence  of  condemnation  on  it  :  and 
behold  the  very  next  year,  as  historians  record,  the  Cali- 
phate was  divided  ;  the  Mahommedan  colossus  broken ; 
the  scorpion-locusts  carried  away,  as  by  a  strong  west 
wind,  to  the  Euphrates  ;  the  intensity  of  the  Saracenic 
woe  brought  to  an  end. 

Alas  !  the  efforts  of  these  emperors  and  of  the  more 
enlightened  of  their  subjects,  always  resisted  by  the 
majority,  proved  abortive. — In  the  year  781  Irene  suc- 
ceeded to  the  imperial  throne :  and,  having  murdered  her 
iconoclastic  husband,  who  stood  in  the  way  of  her  object, 
she  gathered  in  787  another  synod,  the  famous  seventh 
General  Council ;  ^  in  the  which  the  decrees  of  the  former 
Council  were  reprobated  and  disavowed,  and  the  worship 
of  images,  by  a  solemn  act  of  the  Catholic  Church,  de- 
clared lawful.  It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  Sa- 
racenic woe,  though  already  broken,  seemed  as  if  it  had 
received  a  temporary  revivification.  Guided  by  Haroun 
Al  Rashid,  the  Arab  forces  from  Bagdad  swept  across 
the  lesser  Asia,  on  provocation  from  the  Greek  Emperor, 
not  once  only,  but  eight  times,  bearing  down  all  oppo- 
sition before  them.  Was  there  not  a  memento  of  warn- 
ing from  heaven  in  it  ? — But  the  Eastern  Church  per- 
sisted. Under  the  influence  of  the  empress  Theodora 
the  struggle  ended  finally^  in  the  year  842,  in  the  undis* 
puted  ascendency  and  establishment  of  image-worship. 
— ^And  what  then  the  consequence  ?  With  characteris- 
tic forbearance,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Lord  continued  to 
this  guilty  people  the  interval  of  mitigation  and  of  respite, 
through  the  ninth  and  much  of  the  tenth  century.  But 
would  He  endure  the  provocation  much  longer  ?  How 
long  would  be  the  respite  before  another  woe  ? 

^  Called  al8o  the  second  Council  of  Nice. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PAUSB    BETWEEN   THE     FIFTH     AND     SIXTH     TRUMPETS* 

« 

**  One  woe  is  past  1 — Behold  there  come  two  more 
woes  hereafter."     Apoc.  ix.  12. 

When  might  the  Saracen  woe  be  said  to  have  termi- 
nated ? — Perhaps  we  might  fix  on  the  epoch  of  A.  D. 
934,  when  the  Caliphate  at  Bagdad  was  stripped,  as 
has  been  noted,  of  its  temporal  power  :  perhaps  on  the 
period  of  from  960  to  980  or  985,  when  the  public  and 
striking  evidence  of  it  was  exhibited  to  Christendom,  in 
the  conquest,  from  those  once  terrible  enemies,  of  Crete, 
Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Antioch ;  when  the  Greek  arms  were 
borne  triumphantly  eastward,  even  across  the  Euphrates  ; 
and,  in  the  west,  the  last  great  attempt  of  the  Moorish 
Saracens  against  the  rising  christian  kingdoms  in  Spain, 
was,  after  a  temporary  success,  totally  repulsed,  and  the 
Moslems,  with  continually  contracted  dominions,  reduced 
finally,  and  almost  for  ever,  to  the  defensive.'  Let  us 
take  the  last*mentioned  epoch,  which  dates,  we  said, 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  In  correspondence 
with  it  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pause  in  the  prophetic 
representations  :  and  perhaps  too  a  silence  from  tempests 
in  the  firmamental  heaven  ;  such  as  that  noticed  as  oc^ 
curring  before  the  blowing  of  the  Trumpets.  And  no* 
thing  broke  it  to  the  Evangelist  on  the  apocalyptic  scene, 
but  the  solemn  intimation,  ''  One  woe  is  past  1  Behold 
there  come  two  more  woes  after  it." 

The  aera,  I  suppose,  referred  to  is  one  memorable  in 
European  history,  for  a  panic  of  very  remarkable  origin, 

'  I  allude  to  the  wars  of  Almanzor,  Vizir  of  Haccham  the  2nd ;  who  for  a 
short  time  ahnost  revived  the  Saracen  woe  to  the  Spanish  Christians.  In  A.D. 
980,  he  attacked  and  defeated  them,  and  burnt  Leon  and  Coropostella ;  but  was 
in  990  and  998  defeated  by  Dons  Sancho  and  Garcia  :  and,  after  the  latter  repulse, 
in  despair  committed  suicide.  "With  him,"  says  the  learned  vmter  in  the 
English  Univ.  Hist.  xxii.  411,  "expired  the  fortune  of  the  Cordovan  Moors." 
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and  results,  which  then  intensely  agitated  the  minds  of 
men,  especially  in  Western  Christendom.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  with  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  world 
would  end  also.  The  opinion  arose,  doubtless,  from 
Augustine's  interpretation  of  the  apocalyptic  millennium^ 
as  that  millennial  or  rather  quasi-millennial  period  of 
Christ's  triumph  by  his  church  over  Satan^  which,  be- 
ginning at  his  first  advent  and  miracles,  would  only 
terminate  with  Satan's  re-loosing  and  Antichrist's  mani- 
festation, just  before  the  consummation  of  all  things.' 
I  say  quasi'millennial^  because  in  Augustine's  own  mind, 
we  have  seen,  as  well  as  in  that  of  interpreters  following 
him  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  full  definite  value 
of  ipOO  years  was  not  supposed  to  attach  to  this  eccle- 
siastical millennium.  Their  expectation  of  the  sabbatism 
of  the  saints  ensuing  after  the  world  had  lasted  6000 
years,  and  belief  in  the  Septuagint  chronology,  which 
reckoned  5500,  or  6350,  or  at  least  5200  out  of  the 
6000,  to  have  already  elapsed  at  the  Nativity,^  made 
them  construe  the  apocalyptic  millennium  as  only  that 
interval  which  yet  remained  after  Chrisfs  birth  to  com- 
plete the  sixth  millennary  ; — perhaps  500  years,  or  it 
might  be  600,  or  700,  or  a  little  more.'  But  the  Greek 
Septuagint  with  its  chronology  having,  in  the  long  in- 
terval since  Gregory  I,  been  altogether  superseded  in 
western  Europe  by  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  the  Hebrew 
chronology  there  given, — and  the  sabbatical  theory  too 

^  Mosheim  (x.  2.  3.  3)  speaks  of  the  opinion  as  first  springing  up  in  the  ninth 
century ;  "  superiori  jam  snculo  ex  loco  Johannis  Apoc.  xx.  3,  4,  nata."  He 
does  not  advert  to  Augustine's  interpretation  of  the  passage :  an  interpretation 
grounded  by  that  eminent  Father  on  our  Lord's  saying,  Matt.  xii.  29,  "  No  man 
can  enter  a  strong  man's  house,  &c,  unless  he  first  bind  the  strong  man ;  "  and 
which  I  shall  have  to  set  forth  more  fully  in  the  closing  part  of  this  Work. 

'  See  p.  373.  Augustine's  words  are  these :  "  MiUe  anni  duobus  modis  possunt 
inteUigi :  aut  quia  in  ultimus  annis  mille  ista  res  agitur,  i.  e.  sexto  annorum 
miUiario  e^fua  nunc  tpatia  posteriora  vohuntur,  secuturo  deinde  sabbato  quod 
non  habet  vesperam  ;  ut  hiyus  milliarii  novitrimam  partem,  quae  remanebat 
usque  ad  terminum  seeculi,  mUle  annot  appellaverit :  eo  loquendi  modo  quo  pars 
fcignificatur  k  toto ;  aut  mille  annos  pro  annis  omnibus  hujus  sseculi  posuit."  C. 
D.  XX.  7.  2. 

»  The  Vulgate  was  the  Latin  translation  made  by  Jerome  from  the  Hebrew ; 
and  A.M.  4000  the  date  of  Christ's  birth,  as  computed  from  it.  In  the  year 
A.D.  527  Dumysius,  a  Roman  abbot,  computed  from,  and  mainly  contributed 
to  introduce  into  use,  this  the  Vulgar  Mra. 
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having  been  probably  forgotten  in  the  darkness  of  those 
dark  ages, — the  main  point  only  of  Augustine's  inter- 
pretation was  remembered  ;  I  mean  his  construing  the 
time  of  Satan's  binding  to  signify  that  of  the  present 
supremacy  of  the  church  over  him.  And  the  natural 
and  reasonable  alteration  having  been  applied  to  this  his 
opinion  about  the  millennium,  of  its  being  not,  as  he 
had  supposed  likely,  a  mere  fraction  of  a  thousand  years» 
but  a  thousand  years  fully  and  exactly,  it  was  impossible 
but  that  as  the  tenth  century  drew  near,  and  yet  more 
after  it  had  begun  and  was  advancing,  the  subject  should 
be  felt  one  of  intense  personal  interest.  Thus  it  was 
then  frequently  preached  on,  and  by  breathless  crowds  lis- 
tened to ;  the  subject  of  every  one's  thoughts^  every 
one's  conversation.  The  time,  they  thought,  was  ac- 
tually come  ;  the  end  of  all  things  at  hand  ;  the  loosing 
of  Satan,  Antichrist's  manifestation,  and,  what  was  most 
terrible,  the  day  of  judgment. — Belief  on  such  a  subject 
could  not  be  inoperative.  Its  form  of  working  took  its 
character  from  that  of  the  times.  Under  the  impression, 
multitudes  innumerable,  says  Mosheiro,^  having  given 
their  property  to  monasteries  or  churches,'  travelled  to 
Palestine,  where  they  expected  Christ  to  descend  to  judg- 
ment. Others  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oath  to  be 
serfs  to  churches  or  to  priests ;  in  hopes  of  a  milder 
sentence  on  them,  as  being  servants  of  Christ's  servants. 
In  many  places  buildings  were  let  go  to  decay,  as  that 
of  which  there  would  be  no  need  in  future.  And  on 
occasions  of  eclipses  of  sun  or  moon,  the  people  fled  in 
multitudes  for  refuge  to  the  caverns  and  the  rocks. — ^But 
the  time  of  the  consummation  fixed  in  God's  counsels 
was  not  yet;     In   the  apocalyptic  chronology  it  was 

^  Ubi  supii.  In  a  Note  he  gives  an  interesting  extnct,  in  iUuftimtion  fnmk 
Abbo,  Abbot'  of  Fleuri  on  the  Lmre,  who  died  in  the  year  1004.  "  De  fine 
quoque  mundi  corun  populo  sermonem  in  ecdesii  Paiisiomm  adolescentuha 
audrvi»  qu6d  statim  finito  mille  annorom  numero  Antichnstus  adveniret,  et  non 
longo  post  tempore  universale  judicium  succederet.  .  . .  Fama  pene  totum  mun- 
dum  impleverat,  qu6d  quando  Annunciatio  Dominica  iq  Parasceue  contigisset, 
absque  ullo  sciupulo  finis  seculi  esset." 

'  Almost  an  the  donations  of  this  century,  says  Mosheim,  mention  as  their 
occasion,  "  Appropinquante  mundi  tennino/' — See  too  his  notice  of  the  panic, 
and  its  passing  away,  xi.  2.  4.  3. 
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written,  ''One  woe  hath  past:  behold  there  come  yet 
two  more  woes  after  them." — ^The  dreaded  1000th  year 
came  and  past,  without  any  great  calamity  accompanying; 
and  gradually  the  alarm  and  the  expectation  died  away. 
Yet  there  was  woe  at  hand,  the  prophecy  declared, 
though  of  another  kind  ; — the  woe  of  the  sixth  Trumpet* 
And  where  to  fall  ?  and  on  whom  ?  On  western  Christ-- 
endom :  which,  though  not  without  spots  less  dark  at 
times,  and  points  of  relief,^  had  been  too  universally  and 
progressively  settling  down  since  Pope  Gregory's  time 
last-noted,^  into  the  dsemonolatrous  apostacy,^  with  its 
predicted  accompaniments  (of  which  more  in  a  later 
chapter)  of  clerical  fraud,  avarice,  superstition,  and  licen- 
tiousness ;  ^  till  in  the  tenth  century  its  moral  debasement 
was  such,  as  to  fix  on  that  century  the  appellation  of  the 
iron  age  ?  ^  Or  was  it  to  fall  distinctively  on  Rome  itself, 
the  western  religious  capital :  where  all  these  evils  had 
been  long  more  than  elsewhere  rampant ;  ^  and  where 

*  Such,  I  doabt  not,  were  to  be  found  in  some  few  of  the  Benedictine  monas- 
teries ;  as  well  as  in  the  more  eminent  exceptions  of  reformers,  like  Claude  of 
Turin.  '  See  pp.  37^—389  suprii. 

*  Witness,  for  example,  Claude's  account  of  the  universal  image-worship  in 
bis  diocese,  on  his  entering  it  about  A.D.  820. 

^  See  for  the  prediction  Apoc.  ix.  21,  a  passage  which  will  come  under  full  re* 
view  in  Part  iii.  chap.  1 ;  and  for  historUxU  pro^  of  its  incipient  fulfilment,  before 
the  Turkish  woe,  Mosheim's  dark  general  sketches  of  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
centuries,  with  the  authorities  in  his  margin. 

To  which  let  me  add,  by  way  of  corroboration, — as  BCr.  MaitfaUMi  has  lately 
given  a  very  different  colour  to  the  period  in  his  "  Dark  Ages,*' — a  reference  to 
the  following  Councils:  the  ixth  and  xvith  of  Toledo,  Canons  3,  10,  held  A.  D. 
655,  693  ;  that  of  Ckalont,  Canons  14, 15,  18,  held  813  -,  that  of  AquU  Qranum, 
Canon  39,  ftc,  held  816 ;  that  of  Parit,  Canon  25,  held  829 ;  that  of  Aquis  Qra* 
num  again.  Canon  11,  hekl  836 ;  and  that  of  Trpiiy,  Canon  9,  held  .919. 

In  that  of  836  the  following  statement  is  made  respecting  certain  convents ;  a 
statement  which  will  serve  to  introduce  others  similar  that  will  be  quoted  in 
Part  iii,  ch.  i,  with  reference  to  a  later  age  >  "  Monasteriapuellarum  in  quibusdam 
loda  potius  lupanaria  videntur  esse  quiun  monasteria."  Hard.  iv.  1398. — ^And 
in  that  of  829  there  occurs  an  allusion  to  a  habit,  evidently  not  infrequent,  of 
the  deigy  being  licensed  to  live  in  concubinage,  for  a  money-prioe  paid  to  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors ;  which  will  also  there  be  shown  by  me  to  have  had  its 
continuance  and  expansion  in  a  later  age.  Berengaud,  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
that  sera,  reprobates  it  in  his  Comment  on  Apoc.  xviii,  as  a  crying  sin  of  the 
time :  "  Scelus  pessimum  ab  iis  qui  archidiaconi  appeUantur  committitur ;  ab 
adulteris  presbyteris  pretium  accipiunt,  et  tacendo  in- malum  consentiunt."  The 
passage  is  well  worth  referring  to.  The  Benedictine  Editor  refers  to  the  Councils 
of  Pauris,  Chalons,  &c,  in  illustration. 

'  So  Baronius;  "Sseculum  quod  pro  boni  sterilitate  ferreum  appellariconsuevit." 

*  The  Roman  Popes  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  had  been  the  main  agents  in 
effecting  the  enactment  and  reception  of  the  idolatroua  canons  of  the  2nd  council 
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the  impiety  and  profligacy,  specially  of  its  popes  and  car- 
dinals, (witness  the  names  of  Theodora,  Marozia,  and 
John  XII)  had  in  this  same  tenth  century  risen  to  such 
a  height/  as  according  not  to  Mosheim  only,  but  even 
to  BaroniuSy  might  seem  to  have  cried  to  heaven,  like  as 
from  another  Sodom,  for  vengeance  ? 

No  1  not  so !  For  Antichrist  (supposing  our  presumption 
as  to  his  identity  with  the  Roman  Popes  correct)  had  not 
yet  grown  up  there  to  full  maturity  of  development :  and 
it  was  in  God's  purpose,  as  before  said,  that  for  this  his 
complete  development  scope  and  time  should  be  given. 
For  the  present  eastern  Christendom  was  to  be  again  the 
chief  and  primary  sufferer :  it  being  indeed  as  much  as 
the  west  sunk  in  the  apostacy  ;  though  not  like  it  sub* 
ject  to  a  heading  Antichrist. — Here  it  was,  I  say,  and 
near  about  this  time,  that  the  fated  woe  was  to  fall :  al- 
though certainly  at  the  time  spoken  of,  judging  by  human 
calcinations,  the  probability  of  such  a  visitation  might 
have  seemed  very  small. 

It  was  the  second  Basil  that  was  then  on  the  throne 
of  Constantinople;'  his  long  reign  having  extended 
from  the  year  976  through  the  first  quarter  of  the  11th 
century.  And  when  we  think  what,  on  his  looking 
around,  and  considering  what  was  and  had  been,  must 

of  Nice. — ^Further,  the  current  though  mistaken  belief  of  the  existence  and  story 
of  thB  female  Pope,  Joan,  may  suffice  to  characterize  the  moral  state  of  Rome 
and  its  pontificate,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  9th  century. 

*  "  Romanorum  antistitum  qui  hoc  saeculo  vizere  historiam  non  hominum,  aed 
monstrorum,  scelerum,  flagitiorum  atrocissimorum  historiam  esse,  optimi  quique 
scriptores,  et  ipai  Romanorum  Pontiflcum  patroni,  fatentur." — ^Mosfa^  x.  2.  2.  2. 
Baronius  speaks  of  the  Popes  as  rather  apokatet  than  apottiet. 

Of  the  earlier  half  of  the  eleventh,  or  nezt  succeeding  century,  let  the  case  of 
Benedict  IX  be  taken  as  a  sample : — a  boy  brought  up  in  debauchery,  and  made 
Pope  at  the  age  of  twelve :  and  of  whose  subsequent  character  in  the  Pontificate, 
Desiderius,  Abbot  of  Cassino,  afterwards  Pope  Victor  ill,  thus  vnites ;  "  Ci^us 
quidem  post  adeptum  sacerdotium  yita  quiun  turpis,  qukm  fcda,  quilmque  exe- 
cranda  extiterit,  horreaco  referre." 

'  He  vras  of  the /o«rM  Greek  dynasty  subsequent  to  the  rise  of  Mahomme- 
dism.^-The  one  then  reigning  vras  the  Heraelian ;  which  continued  through  the 
seventh  century,  and  so  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Saracen  woe.  The  next  was  the 
Itaurian ;  which  filled  the  eighth  century,  and  was  memorable  for  its  part  in  the 
Iconoclastic  controversy.  Tkirdfy  there  was  the  leas  notable  Phrygian  dynasty, 
which  continued  only  about  fifty  years :  and  then,  fourth,  the  Macedonian,  begun 
by  Basil  I,  A.D.  867,  and  to  which  belonged  also  that  Basil  II  of  whom  we  now 
apeak,  as  reigning  150  years  after.  It  was  superseded  by  the  Comnenian,  A.D. 
1057 ;  just  in  time  to  receive  and  suffer  under  the  first  Turhith  onset. 
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have  past  before  him,  it  will  be  found  that  he  might 
reasonably,  as  I  said,  on  mere  human  calculations,  have 
prognosticated  prosperity  and  splendour,  rather  than  woe, 
to  the  Greek  empire.  For  let  us  make  the  review  with 
him. — Since  the  era  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid  no  woe, 
like  that  of  the  Saracens,  had  come  near,  so  as  to  mutilate 
or  to  mar  the  empire  of  the  city  of  Constantine.^  The 
only  irruption  on  Christendom  that  might  at  all  be  deemed 
a  woe,  that  of  the  Hungarians,  from  889  to  934,^  had 
scarcely  been  felt  in  the  Greek  dominions.  Its  course 
had  been  speedily  deflected  from  Constantinople ;  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  the  Danube  into  the  heart  of  Germany ; 
thence  sent  out  its  ravaging  detachments  into  Italy, 
North  Germany,  and  the  south  of  France ;  and  been 
then  at  length  utterly  defeated  and  repelled  out  of  Chris- 
tendom, into  that  ancient  Dacian  province,  which  has 
subsequently  borne  from  them  the  name  of  Hungary. 
Thus  enjoying  a  long  comparative  exemption  from  the 
desolations  of  foreign  invasion,  with  a  loyalty  and  civil 
union  of  its  provinces  unknown  in  other  kingdoms, — 
the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  Greeks,  when  such 
there  were,  scarce  ever  extending  beyond  the  day  and  the 
capital, — with  a  superiority  of  naval  strength  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  an  active  commerce,  the  source  of  na- 
tional wealth  resulting,  the  empire  had  had  time  and  means 
to  recover  in  no  little  measure  from  the  effects  of  the 
tremendous  Saracenic  scourge. — ^There  seemed  indeed  to 
be  inherent  in  it  a  principle  of  vitality,  and  of  endurance, 
unknown  elsewhere.  Unchanged  itself,  how  many  the 
changes  that  had  been  witnessed  by  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine !  Inviolate,  how  many  assaults  had  she  repulsed  I 
Yea,  more !  She  had  within  the  last  half  century  waked 
up,  as  with  somewhat  of  the  revived  vigour  of  youth,  to 
a  measure  of  military  enterprize  and  success.  The  two 
immediate  predecessors  of  Basil, — Nicephorus  and  John 
Zimisces,    had   conquered  Crete,  Cyprus,   and   Cilicia 

^  So  Gibbon  of  ConiUntinople  in  the  tenth  century,  x.  103 ;  "  Her  treasures 
might  attract ;  but  her  virgin  strength  had  repelled,  and  still  promised  to  repel, 
the  invasions  of  the  Persian  and  Bulgarian,  the  Arab  and  the  Russian." 

'  A.D.  934  is  the  date  of  Henry  the  Fowler's  victory  :  955  of  that  of  Otho. 
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from  the  Saracens.  And  Basil  had  himself  just  achievied 
(it  was  in  the  year  1017)  a  yet  more  important  triumph, 
in  the  conquest  of  the  Bulgarians : — that  power  of  which 
the  rise  was  associated  with  the  history  of  Belisarius  and 
Justinian ;  which  had  in  680  been  consolidated  into  a 
kingdom;  and  which, — including  as  it  did,  under  its 
jurisdiction  not  Bulgaria  proper  only,  between  Thrace 
and  the  lower  Danube,  but  the  provinces  also,  half  peo- 
pled by  its  colonists,  of  Dardania,  Thessaly,  Epirus,^ — and 
connected  too,  as  it  was,  with  the  kindred  bands  of  Servi- 
ans, Bosnians,  Croats,  Wallachians,  by  which  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  the  whole  country  obliquely  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Adriatic  had  been  occupied  and  Sclavo- 
nized,' — had  been  always,  even  after  its  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, as  a  thorn  in  the  side  to  the  Greek  empire.^  Thus 
circumstanced, — with  victory  again  attending  its  banners, 
with  a  measure  of  fresh  spirit  infused  into  both  rulers 
and  people,  with  its  dominions  extended  from  Antioch 
to  Belgrade,^  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  be- 
yond Greece,  to  its  subjected  province  in  the  south  of 
Italy, — was  there  not  reason  for  Basil,  from  considera- 
tions of  its  oum  present  state,  to  augur  well  of  the  future 
prospects  of  his  empire  ? 

And  eertainly  these  anticipations  might  have  been 
strengthened  by  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  other 
surrounding  countries.  For  whence  was  any  over- 
whelming woe  likely  to  arise  and  fall  on  it  ?  From  the 
western  European  states  P  But  these  were  but  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  christian  world :  a  guarantee  it  might 

>  In  the  famous  di^mte  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  between  the  patriarchs  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century,  the  provinces  of  Dardania,  Thes- 
saly, and  the  two  Epiri,  are  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria.  So  Baronius 
Ann.  Bed.  A.D.  869,  quoted  by  Gibbon  x.  L96. — Lychnidus,  or  Achrida»  was  the 
Bulgarian  capital,  and  seat  of  its  patriarch. 

'  "  As  eariy,"  says  Gibbon,  x.  105,  "  as  the  eighth  century,  Greece,  and  eren 
Peloponnesus,  vrere  orerrun  by  some  SclaTonian  bands,  which  had  outstripped  the 
royal  standard  of  Bulgaria."  He  quotes  from  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  the 
following;  Ea$\ufit»9ii  veura.  4  X*P*»  k<^'  yrywt  fiapfiapot*  (Themat.  ii.  6 :)  and 
from  the  Epitomizer  of  Stiabo,  whose  date  is  fixed  by  Dodwell  at  A.D.  9$0,  Km 
WW  819  vaaoM  *Hw9ipO¥,  Kai  'EAAoSa  ffX*9o¥,  koi  MwccSoyioi',  icai  IltKinrowtniitrop 
Smitfcu  SKA«/9ec  vfuvrm.  This  was  the  lUyrian  or  middle  third  of  the  Roman 
Empire ;  on  which  see  my  page  340  supii. 

'  In  the  year  960  the  Bulgarian  king  dedicated  the  conditions  of  peace,  while 
besieging  Constantinople.  *  Gib.  x.  351. 
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seem,  almost  of  iteelf,  against  their  falling  as  a  woe  on 
another  divisiqn  of  Christendom.  Moreover,  if  the  will 
were  theirs,  the  power  seemed  wanting.  United  though 
they  were  by  that  singular  religious  tie  of  looking  to 
Rome  as  their  common  ecclesiastical  head,  (a  relation  to 
it  from  which  the  Greek  empire  had  in  the  ninth  century 
completely  emancipated  itselO  ^  yet  politically  there  was 
no  confederation,  nor  any  likely  principle  of  combination, 
for  common  purposes  of  war.  And  separately  considered, 
and  individually,  it  needed  not  the  practised  eye  of  a 
Greek  politician  to  discern  their  weakness.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  dynasty  in  England  had  just  been  conquered  by 
Canute  the  Dane ;'  — a  new  conquest  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  prolong  its  state  of  civil  disunion  and  semi- 
barbarism.  In  France  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  fallen 
by  its  own  weakness,  had  been  succeeded  by  that  of 
Capet  ;^  and  the  latter, — disorganized  as  the  whole 
kingdom  was,  and  specially  paralyzed  by  the  inroads 
on  its  north-western  coasts  of  the  ferocious  Normans, — 
shrunk  from  even  the  attempt  of  subjecting  the  inde- 
pendent princes  that  held  fiefs  of  the  crown.  In  the 
Qermanic  empire  a  similar  multitude  of  independent 
principalities  was  conspicuous,  even  notwithstanding 
their  temporary  combination  under  Henry  the  Fowler  and 
Otho,  for  the  repelling  of  the  Hungarians.  The  attempt 
of  Charlemagne  to  bind  together  his  vast  dominions,  had 
proved  to  be  premature.  They  were  compressed  by  his 
giant  grasp,  not  combined ;  and  when  his  grasp  was 
relaxed  in  death,  separated  necessarily  into  their  political 
molecules.  It  was  possible  that  out  of  these  molecules, 
instinct  as  they  were  with  vitality,  new  forms  of  political 
life  and  energy  might  in  time  arise.  But  for  the  present 
a  retrogradation  into  barbarism  was  the  consequence.  In 
Spain  the  christian  nascent  kingdoms  of  Asturias  and 
Navarre  had  too  full  occupation  for  their  rude  valor  and 
chivalry  in  the  Moorish  wars,  to  think  of  others  far  dis- 
tant.   And  as  for  Italy ^  trisected  as  she  was  (and  seemed 

^  Under  the  patriarchate  of  the  famous  Photius. 
«  A.D.  1016.  •  A.D.  987. 
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fated  to  be)  between  the  papal  estates  in  the  centrei  the 
northern  attached  to  the  Germanic  empire,  and  the  south, 
now  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  what 
could  she  do,  except  with  her  papal  thunders,  which  in 
Constantinople  and  its  empire  were  impotent? — ^Thus 
much  as  regarded  the  states  of  western  Christendom. 
To  the  north,  the  conquest  of  Bulgaria  had  not  only  re* 
moved  an  enemy,  but  restored  to  the  empire  the  Danube, 
as  its  strong  frontier  line  of  defence.  And  the  settlement 
of  the  Hungarians  beyond  it  might,  now  that  they  had 
become  christianized,^  be  deemed  a  further  bulwark  ;  in- 
deed all  that  was  needed  against  other  invaders  from  that 
quarter. — It  was  true  that  the  Russians^  a  new  barbarous 
power,  half  Scandinavian,  half  Sclavonian,  had  explored 
another  route  in  their  naval  marauding  expeditions ;  and 
descending  their  rivers  from  the  far  North  into  the 
Euxine,  had  from  time  to  time  threatened  and  sometimes 
humiliated  the  Greek  capital.'  Moreover  respecting  them 
a  singular  prophecy  was  rife,  said  to  be  inscribed  on  an 
equestrian  statue  in  the  square  of  Taurus,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Russians  should  in  the  last  davs  become  masters 
of  Constantinople.^    But  their  power,  sufficient  to  annoy, 

^  This  was  the  tenth  century. — ^The  family  of  Arpad  formed,  and  reigned  300 
years  over,  the  kingdom  of  Hungary ;  beginning  972. 

'  These  Russian  marauding  excursions  were  continued  at  intervals  from  865 
to  1043.  The  christianization  of  Russia  began,  but  with  very  partial  success, 
during  the  patriarchate  of  Photius.  The  more  proper  lera  is  that  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Russian  Queen  Olga,  in  Constantinople,  A.D.  955. 

*  See  Gibbon  z.  233 ;  "  By  the  vulgar  of  every  rank  it  was  asserted  and  believed 
that  an  equestrian  statue  in  the  square  of  Taurus  was  ncretly  inscribed  with  a 
prophecy,"  &c.  And  in  his  Note  he  says  that  this  was  a  brazen  statue  which 
had  been  brought  from  Antioch,  and  was  melted  down  by  the  Latins.  He  refers 
for  authorities  to  Nicetas  Choniates,  Codinus,  and  a  writer  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Constantinople,  who  lived  about  A.D.  1100.  "  They  witness,"  he  says,  "the 
belief  of  the  prophecy ;  the  rest  is  immaterial." 

In  a  curious  Book  entitled  Vatictnui  Abbatit  Joachimi,  printed  at  Venice  A.D. 
1589,  the  Editor,  Paschalinus  Regisilmus,  states  in  his  Annotations  at  P.  1,  that 
certain  Greeks  asserted  their  nation's  propriety  in  Joachim's  prophecies ;  ascrib> 
ing  them  to  one  of  their  emperors,  of  philosophic  turn,  named  Leo,  and  reporting 
that  they  were  engraved  on  an  ancient  column  at  Constantinople.  Paschalinus 
rebuts  the  claim  indignantly,  as  an  ii\jury  to  the  prophetic  fime  of  Joachim ; 
and  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  no  such  engraveid  column  or  statue  then  ex- 
isted in  the  Byzantine  capital. — Presuming  that  the  column  or  statue  intended 
was  the  same  with  that  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  the  asserted  melting  it  down  by 
the  Latins,  on  their  capture  of  the  city,  would  account  for  its  disappearance. 
That  a  remembrance  of  the  prophecy  itself  has  been  kept  up  among  Turks  as  weU 
as  Greeks,  even  till  now,  the  author  can  himself  testify ;  his  Janissary  having 
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seemed  quite  insufficient  to  conquer  ;  and  the  prophecy 
idle,  and  to  be  despised. — ^Thus  the  Mahommedan  dy- 
nasties  to  the  east  and  south  alone  remained  to  be  consi- 
dered. And  certainly,  split  as  the  Saracens  had  been 
into  three  hostile  Caliphates,  and  ten  or  twelve  fragments 
of  kingdoms, — from  those  of  Spain,  Morocco,  and  Fez 
westward,  to  the  principalities  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  so  on  to  the  Abbassides  at  Bagdad,  and 
beyond  them  the  independent  dynasties  of  Khorasan  and 
Persia, — I  say,  thus  divided  as  they  had  been  among 
themselves,  and  inferior  as  they  had  proved  of  late  in 
battle,  to  the  Christians,  there  seemed  little  to  be  appre- 
hended from  them.  The  only  really  formidable  power 
was  that,  of  which  rumour  must  have  told,  of  the  Sultan 
Mahmoud  of  Qhissnij  near  Caubul,  in  the  far  East.^  But 
this  was  far  distant.  He  had  almost  absorbed  himself 
in  the  great  enterprize  of  the  subjugation  of  India ;  and 
he  was  now  too  in  his  old  age,  and  the  empire  likely  to 
fall  to  pieces  at  his  death. — Thus  even  to  that  quarter, 
Basil  might  have  looked  without  any  great  apprehension. 
Political  security,  and  even  prosperity,  seemed  assured 
to  his  Greek  kingdom  by  the  most  considerate  review 
that  he  could  make  of  the  then  state  of  the  world.  No 
woe  seemed  from  any  side  to  threaten  ;  least  of  all  from 
the  Euphrates  and  Bagdad.  Could  a  power  so  fallen  be 
resuscitated?  Could  religious  fanaticism  be  rekindled 
from  its  embers,  and,  under  a  new  commission,  become 
again  terrible  ? 

So  might  the  royal  Basil  have  naturally  thought  within 
himself.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  Greek  superstitions, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  guilt  of  image-worship,  and  of  its 
many  accompanying  corruptions,  such  as,  we  shall  pre- 

related  it  to  him,  and  added  that  it  was  frequently  talked  of  in  the  Turkish  coffee- 
houses  at  Constantinople. 

^  Can  it  be  without  some  high  object  in  the  divine  counsels,  that  the  Britiih 
from  the  far  west  have,  in  this  latter  age  of  the  world,  established  a  political 
connexion  and  influence  at  GhizniT 

[So  I  had  written  before  the  catastrophe  at  Cabul.  But  I  conceive  that  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  the  results  of  that  occupation  of  the  Ghiznivite  and 
Cabul  territory  by  the  British.    2nd  Ed.] 
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sently  see,  still  flourished  unchecked  in  the  empire,  would 
have  weighed  upon  his  mind,  as  that  which  must  needs 
bring  down  again  God*s  vengeance.  That  fearful  deda- 
ration  against  them .  that  /eceive  not  the  love  of  the 
truth,  '^  God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion  that  they 
shall  believe  a  lie,"  had  already  begun  to  have  its  fulfil- 
ment.— But  with  real  Christians,  such  as  John  represented, 
the  impression  must  have  been  most  different.  As  they  had 
seen  one  woe  already  sent  to  punish  the  apostate  nation,  so 
there  must  have  sounded  in  their  ears  a  foreboding  sound 
of  other  judicial  woes  yet  to  come.  For  self-delusion 
was  not  security.  Even  while  saying.  Peace  and  safety, 
sudden  destruction  impended  on  the  Greek  empire ;  and 
that  from  the  very  quarter  least  looked  to  with  appre*^ 
hension.  The  agencies  were  prepared  :  the  Trumpet 
blown  again :  and  the  four  angels,  under  a  new  commis- 
sion to  destroy,  let  loose  yrom  the  Euphrates. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    SIXTH,    OR    SECOND    WOE   TRUMPET. 

''  And  the  sixth  angel  sounded ;  and  I  heard  one'  voice 
from  the  four  horns  of  the  golden  altar  which  is  before 
God,  saying  to  the  sixth  angel  which  had  the  trumpet. 
Loose  the  four  angels  which  have  been  bound  by  the 
great  river  Euphrates.'  And  the  four  angels  were  loosed ; 
which  were  prepared,  after  the  hour  and  day  and  month 
and  year,^  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men.  And  the  num- 
ber of  the  army  of  the  horsemen  were  myriads  of  my- 
riads :^  and  I  heard  the  number  of  them.     And  thus  I 

'  luoM  ^tnnip,  one  and  the  tame  yoice. 
'  rat  ScSfffwiwvf  «ri  ry  vorofiy,  &c.  that  have  been  bound ;  not  Vpficpovt,  that 
are  bound.--On  the  rendering  of  the  ewi,  compare  Matt.  zxiy.  33,  rfyvt  crir  cri 
0ypais,  he  is  near  at  the  door ;  Thuqrdides,  iii.  99,  vtpnroXior  cri  ry  AXqvi  irorc^^if^ 
6y  the  river ;  &c. 

*  cif  rriv  mpop  mu  ^fifpav  mu  fiipa  ttat  wmmop.    The  proper  rendering  of  this 
clause  will  be  duly  investigated  in  the  sequel. 

*  /AvptaStt  fivpiaHwif.     Griesbach. 
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saw  the  horses  in  the  vision,  and  them  that  sate  on 
them,  having  breast-plates  of  fire,  and  of  jacynth,  and 
brimstone.  And  the  heads  of  the  horses  were  as  the 
heads  of  lions :  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued  fire,  and 
smoke,  and  brimstone.  By  these  three  was  the  third 
part  of  men  killed,  by  the  fire,  and  by  the  smoke,  and 
by  the  brimstone,  which  issued  out  of  their  mouths. 
For  their  power  is  in  their  mouths,  and  in  their  tails. 
For  their  tails  were  like  serpents,  having  heads :  and 
with  them  they  do  hurt." — ^Apoc.  ix.  13 — 19. 


§    1.— THE  OCCASION,  LOCAL   ORIGIN   OF,  AND   NATION 
COMMISSIONED    IN,    THE    SECOND   WOE. 

''  And  I  heard  one  voice  from  the  four  horns  of  the  gold- 
en altar  which  is  before  God ;  saying  to  the  sixth  angel 
which  had  the  trumpet,  Loose  the  four  angels  which  have 
been  bound  by  the  great  river  Euphrates  I — ^And  the  four 

angels  were  loosed :  which  were  prepared for 

to  slay  the  third  part  of  men." 

I.  The  thing  most  observable  in  the  voice  here  spoken 
of  is  the  point  whence  it  issued  ;  viz.  the/cmr  horns  of 
the  golden  altar  of  incense.  Now,  when  a  voice  of  com- 
mand, whether  as  here  for  the  commissioning  of  judg- 
ment, or  as  elsewhere  for  its  arrest^  proceeded  from  the 
throne  in  the  inner  temple,  from  the  heavenly  Spirit,  or 
from  some  divinely-appointed  angel ,^ — in  cases  like  these 
the  meaning  is  plain.  It  was  an  intimation  that  it  ori- 
ginated from  God.  But  what  when  proceeding  (which 
is  more  seldom  the  case)  from  some  other  local  point,  or 
scene  ?  In  every  such  example  we  shall  find,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  that  the  locality  whence  the  voice  invocative  of 
judgment  proceeded,  was  one  associated  with  the  sin  or 
guilt  to  be  punished.  So  in  the  history  of  Cain,  Gen. 
iv.  10 :  "  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto 

^  Compare  Apoc.  iv.  5,  zvi.  17  ;  xiv.  13;  vii.  2,  &c. 
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me  from  the  ground."  So  in  Job's  protestation  of  in^ 
nocence,  xxxi.  38  ;  ''  If  my  land  cry  against  me,  or  that 
the  furrows  thereof  complain  ;  if  I  have  eaten  the  fruits 
thereof  without  money,  or  caused  the  owners  thereof  to 
lose  their  life."  So  in  Habakkuk*s  denunciation  against 
Babylon,  ii.  1 1  ;  ''  The  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall, 
and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer  it ;  Woe  to 
him  that  buildeth  a  town  with  blood,  and  establisheth  a 
city  by  iniquity :"  and,  yet  again,  in  the  denunciation  by 
St.  James,  iv.  4,  against  the  Jews  of  his  time;  *'The 
hire  of  the  labourers  who  have  reaped  down  your  fields, 
which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth.**  Once  more 
in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  6, — an  example  more  exactly  parallel  with 
that  before  us, — we  read;  "A  voice  from  the  city!  a 
voice  from  the  temple !  a  voice  of  the  Lord  that  render- 
eth  recompence  to  his  enemies  :*'  and  we  find  this  preceded 
by  an  appalling  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  not 
only  otherwise  had  the  Jewish  citizens  done  evil  against 
God,  but  even  in  the  temple  itself  had  provoked  Him,  by 
profaning  its  holy  sacrifices  and  services.  *^  He  that 
killeth  an  ox  is  as  if  he  slew  a  man ;  he  that  offereth  an 
oblation  as  if  he  offered  swine's  blood :  he  that  bumeth 
incense  as  if  he  blessed  an  idol.*'  So  that  in  that  case 
the  very  incense-altar  and  altar  of  sacrifice,  profaned  as 
they  had  been  by  the  Jews,  were  scenes  of  their  guilt; 
and  scenes  consequently  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the 
city  of  their  iniquitous  lives,  a  voice  issued  denouncing 
vengeance  against  them : — ''A  voice  from  the  city;  a 
voice  from  the  temple ;  a  voice  of  the  Lord  rendering  re- 
compence !" — Just  similarly,  though  with  an  inversion 
of  the  reasoning,  in  the  case  before  us,  since  a  cry  was 
heard  announcing  and  commissioning  judgment  against 
the  third  part  of  men,  from  the  incense-altar ^  in  the 
Apocalyptic  temple  of  vision,  it  was  to  be  inferred  that 
that  mystic  incense-altar  had  been  a  scene  of  special  sin, 
(whether  through  profanation  or  neglect,)  on  the  part 
of  the  above- noted  division  of  the  men  of  Roman  Chris- 
tendom. 

But  this  explanation  is  only  partial.     The  Evangelist 
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does  not  in  mere  general  phrase  describe  the  voice  as 
issuing  from  the  incense-altar ^  but  specifically  from  the 

four  horns  of  it :  '*  I  heard  one  voice  from  the  four  horns 
of  the  golden  altar  which  is  before  God."  It  would 
seem  therefore  as  if  there  had  been  guilt  contracted,  in 
respect  of  some  such  particular  ritual  as  these  horns  of 
the  altar  were  one  and  all  alike  concerned  in.  And  what, 
we  inquire,  the  rites  of  this  character  ?  I  believe  there 
were  just  three  services  in  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  only 
three,  in  which,  agreeably  with  the  divine  injunction^  this 
altar's  horns  were  thus  used.  The  two  first  were  the  oc^^ 
casional  atoning  services  for  sins  of  ignorance,  when 
brought  to  light,  either  of  the  priests  as  priests,  or  of 
the  people  collectively  as  a  People ;  the  third  that  of  the 
stated  and  solemn  anntuil  atonement,  for  the  sins  both 
of  priests  and  people,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.^ 
Thus  the  object  of  the  three  services  was  similar :  and, 

*  with  the  exception  of  what  was  peculiar  to  the  great  day 
of  atonement,  in  the  High  priest's  entering  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies  and  the  rite  of  the  scape-goat,  there  was  much 
of  similarity  in  the  ceremonials.  In  each  case  the  hands 
of  the  party  seeking  reconcilement  and  forgiveness  were 
to  be  laid  on  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  his  sins  told 
over  it ;  then,  after  the  sacrifice  of  the  animal  victim, 
its  blood  to  be  sprinkled  by  the  priest  seven  times  before 
the  vail  of  the  sanctuary,  and  then  some  of  the  blood  to 
be  put  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense.  So  was 
an  atonement  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  transgressors, 
especially  for  their  sins  in  respect  of  holy  things  ;  and  so 

'  On  the  rite  of  atonement  for  the  priesfs  sins  of  ignortnce  see  Levit.  It.  3 — 7 ; 
on  that  for  the  people's,  ib.  13 — 18 ;  on  that  of  the  great  day  of  atonement.  Lev. 
xvi.  1—18.— The  original  command  of  the  last-mentioned  rite  was  given  in  Exod. 
xxz.  10.  It  had  been  previously  said,  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  usual 
ritualistic  service  with  which  the  incense-altar  was  associated,  "  Aaron  shall 
bum  sweet  incense  thereon  every  morning  and  at  even ;  a  perpetual  incense  be- 
fore the  Lord  throughout  your  genexstions.  Ye  shall  offer  no  strange  incense 
thereon."  So  that  three  points  were  herein  enforced ;  the  offering  morning  and 
even, — ^the  doing  it  by  the  Aaronic  priesthood, — and  the  offering  sweet  incense ; 
betides  what  was  added  elsewhere,  using  fire  from  the  great  altar  of  sacrifice ; 
in  any  of  which  points  there  might  be  transgression.  Then  it  is  added,  verse  10 ; 
"  And  Aaron  shall  make  an  atonement  upon  the  kom$  of  it,  once  in  a  year,  with 
the  blood  of  the  sin-offering  of  atonements :  once  in  the  year  shall  he  make 
atonement  upon  it  throughout  your  generations.  It  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord." 
— We  may  compare  also  Ezek.  zliii.  20. 
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it  was  promised  that  their  sins  should  be  forgiven  them, 
and  that  the  holy  place,  tabernacle,  and  altar  ^onld  be 
cleansed  from  the  undeannesses  of  the  children  of  Israel , 
and  reconciled. — It  was  thus  that  king  Hezekiah,  with 
all  solemnity  and  earnestness,  made  atonement  for  Israel^ 
after  its  notable  apostacy  under  the  reign  of  his  father 
Ahaz.^  For  they  had,  both  priests  and  people,  for  years 
previous,  forsaken  the  house  and  altars  of  die  Lord,  and 
sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  to  other  gods  in  every  city 
of  Judah ;  in  sfnte  alike  of  severe  national  chastisements, 
sent  to  bring  their  sin  home  to  them,  and  of  tfie  remon* 
strances  of  Isaiah  and  otJier  holy  prophets.  But  this  rite 
of  atonement  having  been  performed,  the  promised  recon- 
ciliation with  God  followed.  From  the  temple,  and  altar, 
and  each  blood-bedewed  horn  of  the  altar,  a  voice  as  it 
were  went  forth,  not  of  judgment,  but  of  mercy ;  of 
mercy  through  Him  whose  expiatory  blood-shedding,  and 
its  application  by  HKmself  to  purify  and  to  reconcile,  the 
whole  ritual  of  atonement  did  but  combine  to  typify. 
Instead  of  summoning  destroying  armies  against  Judah 
from  the  Euphrates,  it  staid  them,  when  thence  advanc* 
ing  to  its  invasion  under  Sennacherib  :'  (thus  direct  was 
the  contrast  between  Israel's  case  under  Hezekiah,  and 
that  of  Christendom  that  we  are  now  reviewing) :  it 
staid  them,  I  say  ;  and,  with  authority  not  to  be  resisted, 
bade  them  back. 

Such  were  the  particulars  common  in  these  three  rites 
of  atonement ;  and  with  their  real  and  spiritual  meaning, 
just  as  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Levitical  ritual,  St. 
John,  we  know,  like  his  beloved  brother  Paul,  was  well 
familiar.'  It  was  by  this  knowledge  that  he  had  been 
prepared  to  understand  the  intimations  given  from  time 
to  time  respecting  the  religious  state  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  the  mute,  but  significant  language  of  what 
was  enacted  on  the  Apocalyptic  temple-scene  :  specially 
for  instance,  how  at  the  time  correspondent  with  the 

^  See  2  Chron.  xziz.  20—24.  '  lb.  zxzii.  21 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  33,  34. 

>  How  beautiful  the  allusions  to  the  LeWtical  services  m  his  first  epistle,  i.  7, 
9 ;  ii.  2 ;  iu.  5 ;  V.  6 ;  &c. 
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first  preparing  of  the  Trumpets  of  judgxnenti  the  large 
mqority  in  Roman  Christendom  would  have  forsaken 
the  great  High  Priest  of  their  profession,  in  respect  of 
his  connection  with  either  altar ;  in  other  words  both  as 
their  atoner  for  sin,  and  as  their  intercessor,  mediator, 
and  offerer  of  their  incense  of  prayer,  on  the  golden  in- 
cense^altar  before  God.^  And  now  then,  when,  after 
the  judgments  of  five  successive  Trumpets  against  them, 
he  heard  a  voice  denouncing  judgment  yet  afresh  from 
the  /otir  hams  of  the  golden  altar, — ^that  altar  which  was 
appropriated  to  the  true  priest's  offering  the  true  in« 
cense, — those  horns  of  which  the  one  and  only  use  was 
in  the  rite  of  reconciliation^  (specially  in  respect  of  sins 
associated  therewith,)  for  a  transgressing  priesthood  and 
people, — ^what  could  he  infer  firom  the  figure  but  this, 
that  in  spite  of  the  fearful  previous  rebuke  of  their  apos- 
tacy  from  heaven,  neither  the  priesthood  nor  the  collective 
people,  at  least  of  this  third  of  Christendom,  would  have 
repented  and  returned  : — that  the  offer,  the  means  pro- 
vided, and  critical  occasion  of  respite  given  for  reconcUe-^ 
ment^  would  have  past  unheeded: — specially  that  their 
idolatrous  superstitions  would  be  persisted  in,  and  aban- 
donment of  Christ,  the  High  Priest  over  the  house  of  God, 
for  other  intercessors  and  mediators,  just  as  we  have  seen 
was  the  v^y  feet  throughout  the  whole  continuance  of  the 
Saracenic  woe : — that  thus  their  sins  would  be  graven 
even  upon  the  horns  of  the  golden  altar ;  and  the  voice  of 
the  intercessorial  High  Priest  himself  forced  to  pronounce 
from  the  midst  of  them,  **  Loose  the  four  angels  to  slay 
the  third  part  of  men  1" — Such,  I  say,  would,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  be  his  interpretation  of  the  voice  in  question.' 
Issuing  from  the  points  whence  it  did,  I  think  there 
could  be  no  other  meaning  put  upon  it,  accordantly  with 

>  See  on  Apoc.  viii.  3,  p.  304,  &c,  supii. 
'  Daubuz,  alone  of  the  commentators  that  I  have  seen,  explains  the  passage 
under  consideration  by  reference  to  these  Jewish  rites  of  atonement.  But  he  does 
not  particulaiize  the  special  sin  connected  with  the  altar  of  incense.  He  at  the 
same  time  supposes  a  reference  also  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  criminals.  But  in  this  supposition  he  seems  to  be  in  error.  It  was  the  horns 
of  the  aUarqftacri/lce,  not  of  the  tUtar  tf  incente,  that  were  thus  used.  See 
1  Kings  i.  50 — 53 ;  where  the  "  brought  down  from  it"  implies  height  and  ascent. 
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the  spirit  of  the  Levitical  ritual :  as  also  that  no  other 
imaginable  typical  action  on  the  temple-scene  could  so 
accordantly  with  that  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
simply  and  definitely,  have  intimated  the  important  fact. 
— And  alas !  if  the  intent  of  the  prefiguration  was  thus 
clear  to  St.  John,  there  were  answering  facts  in  the  state 
of  Greek  Christendom,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  equally 
clear  to  the  discerning  Christian.  The  offered  oppor- 
tunity for  repentance  and  reconcilement,  in  regard  more 
particularly  of  that  crying  sin  against  Christ  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  past  unheeded.  The  guilt  of  inve* 
terate  anti-christian  apostacy  was  fixed  upon  them.  It 
was  stamped  on  their  ritual.  It  was  stamped  on  their 
hearts.  It  was  stamped  on  their  very  coinage.  Witness 
the  specimen  here  set  before  the  reader's  eye.^ 

II.  **  And  I  heard  one  voice  from  the  four  horns  of 
the  golden  altar,"  (each  corner  of  the  land  to  which 
the  horns  pointed  had  been  alike  guilty,) ''  saying,  Loose 
the  four  angels  that  have  been  bound  by  the  great  river 
Euphrates!     And  the  four  angek  were  loosed  which 

>  The  coin  I  append,  m  ffluitntive  of  the  saint-worship  in  vogue,  and  of  their 
images,  specially  of  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  now  established  in  the  Greek  em- 
pire, is  a  coin  of  the  emperor  John  Zimisces,  Emperor  from  970  to  973.  In  this 
the  image  appears  on  the  retferte  surrounded  with  a  nimlms,  and  with  the  letters 
M  P  e  T,  i.  e.  Mifni^  Btov,  the  mother  of  God. — It  seems  that  after  defeating  the 
Bulgarians,  he  placed  on  a  chariot,  taken  among  the  spoils,  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin of  great  reputed  sanctity ;  made  with  it  a  triumphant  entry  into  Constanti- 
nople ;  then  deposited  it  with  great  solemnity  in  the  principal  church  :  where  it 
was  afterwards  kept,  like  that  of  Minerva  of  old,  as  the  Palladium  of  the  state. 
So  Walsh  on  Ancient  Coins,  p.  134. 

It  is  added  by  Mr.  Walsh  Uiat  the  Emperor  John  Zimisces  was  the>Sr«/  thus 
to  represent  the  image  of  the  Virgin  on  the  Greek  coins ;  and  further  that 
coins  of  the  Basillan  or  Comnenian  Imperial  families  subsequent  to  J.  Zimisces, 
and  clearly  bearing  this  device,  are  scarcely  to  be  found.  But  Rasche  (iii.  246) 
instances  the  same  device  both  in  coins  of  Theophano  and  Nicephorus  Phocas 
b^ore  John  Zimisces,  and  also  on  coins  of  Romanus  Diogenes,  (the  same  that 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,)  Isaac  I,  Constantine  XI,  and  others 
of  the  Comnenian  family  tubtefuent.  (See  too  the  Dissertation  annexed  to  Du. 
cange's  Supplement  p.  27,  and  Plates  3  and  7.)— Thus  the  reader  may  regard  the 
specimen  given  as  characteristic  of  the  Constantinopolitan  coinage,  as  well  as  super- 
stition, at  least  through  the  times  of  the  Se^kian  Turks,  and  up  to  the  temporary 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latin  Crusaders.  Subsequent  to  its  recovery  ftom 
the  Latins,  the  superstition  continued  in  fVill  force,  though  the  coinage  is  wanting 
to  attest  it.  During  the  very  last  siege  of  Constantinople,  and  just  before  its 
storming  by  the  Othman  Turks,  the  divine  image  of  tKe  Virgin  was  brought  out, 
and  exhibited  in  solemn  procession,  as  the  last  and  best  hope  of  the  Greeks. 
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of  the  Image .Worahip  then  established  in  the  Greek  Empiri 
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w.ere  prepared  for  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men." — ^The 
question  comes  now  before  us.  Who,  or  what,  might  be 
these  angels? — angels/our  in  number  ; — angels  commis' 
sioned  in  the  work  of  judgment  ^  and  here  specially  for  the 
destruction  of  the  third  part  of  men  ; — angels  that  had 
been  bound  previous  to  the  blast  of  this  Trumpet, 
apparently  as  if  in  action  before  the  act  of  binding ; — 
and  whose  binding  had  begun  and  continued  by  the  great 
river  Euphrates  ?  Who,  I  say,  or  what  these  angels  ? 
— The  notorious  fact  of  the  Tko'ks  having  subverted  the 
empire  of  Eastern  Christendom,  has  naturally  and  rea- 
sonably suggested  a  reference  to  them,  as  the  grand  sub- 
ject of  the  sixth  Trumpet-vision.  And,  led  by  this  con- 
viction, the  majority  of  Protestant  interpreters,  I  mean  of 
those  who  regard  the  Apocalypse  as  already  in  great 
measure  fulfilled,  have  sought  to  explain  the  four  angels 
of  four  Turkman  f  or,  at  least/our  Mussulman  powers ,  that, 
in  succession,  or  cotemporaneously,  took  part  in  this 
work  of  destruction.  But  the  interpretations  are  found 
on  examination  to  be,  one  and  all,  inadmissible.  As  the 
commissioning  and  loosing  of  the  four  angels  in  vision 
was  but  a  single  act^  so  tiie  agencies  symbolized  must 
necessarily  have  been  at  one  and  the  same  time  loosed  or 
commissioned :  by  which  consideration  alone  all  such  suc- 
cessions of  destroying  agencies  are  excluded,  as  Vitringa, 
and  after  him  Woodhouse,  have  suggested  in  explana- 
tion.^ And  as  to  cotemporary  Turkman  dynasties,  whe-' 
ther  we  refer  to  the  list  given  by  Mede  and  by  Newton 
after  him,  or  that  by  Faber  and  by  Keith  from  Mills  and 
Gibbon/ there  is  no  quaternion  of  them  that  can  be  shewn 

'  Vitringa  proposes  the  Saracens,  the  Se{fukian  Turks,  the  Tartars  under  Zeng- 
his  and  Tamerlane,  and  the  Othmans.  So  also  Woodhouse ;  they  being  four  Ma- 
hommedan  nations,  he  says,  memorable  near  the  Euphrates.  But, — ^besides  the 
decisive  objection  mentioned  above, — it  is  plain  that  the  Saracens,  having  been 
the  subject  of  the  former  Trumpet,  cannot  be  figured  here.  Moreover  after  they 
became  a  Bupkratean  power,  they  ceased  to  be  a  destroying  woe  to  Christendom. 
As  to  the  Tartars  under  Zenghis  and  then  Tamerlane,  how  did  they  help  to  destroy 
the  Greek  empire  ?  The  former  destroyed,  not  the  Greeks,  but  the  Se{fukian 
Turkish  dynasty,  that  was  long  the  chief  enemy  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  over- 
threw B^jazet,  Sultan  of  the  Othoman  Turks,  another  most  deadly  enemy  of  their 
empire ;  and  thereby  delayed  its  ftUl,  instead  of  accelerating  it,  for  perhaps  half 
a  century. 

^  Mode's  list  gives  us  the  dynasties  of  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Ico- 
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either  to  have  combined  together  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Greek  empire, — to  have  been  all  locally  situated  by 
the  Euphrates, — to  have  had  existence  at  the  time  asserted 
to  be  that  of  the  commissioning  of  the  four  angels, 
— or  to  have  continued  in  existence  up  to  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  commission  given,  in  the  destruc- 
tion, of  the  Greek  empire.^  In  short  the  manifest  incon- 
sistency with  historic  fact  of  every  such  attempted  solu- 
tion has  been  hitherto,  in  the  minds  of  the  more  learned 
and  inquiring  prophetic  students,  like  as  it  were  a  mill- 
stone about  the  neck  of  the  whole  Turkish  theory  of 
interpretation. 

But  who  then,  we  must  repeat,  or  what^  these  four 
angels?  And  does  the  impossibility  of  finding  four 
Turkman  powers  answering  to  the  description,  affect 

nium :  founded,  he  says,  from  '1055  to  1080,  A.D ;  and  of  which  the  three  last, 
I  nay  obierve,  were  founded  during  Bfalek  Shah's  life,  and  were  dependent  on 
him.  So  Bishop  Newton  also.  The  list  given  by  Faber  and  Keith  is  the  qua- 
temion  into  which  Malek  Shah's  empire  split  on  his  death,  A.D.  1092;  viz. 
Pttvia,  Kerman,  Syria,  Roum.— The  two  lists  are  nearly  similar  :  there  bdng  this 
difference  only,  that  Kerman  has  place  in  the  latter,  not  in  the /ormer ;  and  that 
Mede's  Aleppo  and  Danuucut  are  supposed  in  it  to  have  coalesced  into  the  one 
kingdom,  if  so  it  be  called,  of  Syria. 

'  The  fact  of  decisive  objections  existing  against  the  lists,  such  as  noted  above, 
chronohgieal,  geographical,  and  kiitorieal,  wQl  thus  appear.  1 .  Chronologinal : 
That  Mede's  four  dynasties  did  not  all  come  into  existence  till  some  time  after 
A.D.  1057,*  whence  he  and  Keith  compute  the  hour,  day,  month,  and  year, 
follows  from  the  dates  of  their  founding,  from  1055  to  1092,  just  given.  Again 
Faber's  Kerwum  dynasty  perished  above  a  centui7  before  1301,  his  date  of  the 
loosing.t  2.  As  to  geographical  situation  Kerman  was  separated  from  the  Eu- 
phratet  by  500  mUes  of  space  at  the  nearest,  and  by  the  hitenrening  kingdom  of 
Persia;  Roum  (or  Iconium)  by  the  Halys  and  Mount  Taurus ;  />aiiiaicti«  by  the 
desert  So  far  were  the  four  from  being  all  watered,  as  Keith  represents,  by  the 
Euphrates  and  its  tributaries.  3.  HittoricaUy  oonstdered,  neither  Kerman  nor 
Persia  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Turkish  wars  against  the  Greek  empire.  And 
as  to  the  Syrian  Moslem  dynasty,  whether  under  Noureddin  or  Saladin,  though 
it  had  much  to  do  with  the  Latin  crusaders,  it  had  little  concern  with  the  Greeks. 
1  may  add  that  Syria  was  not  united  to  the  Turkman  power  till  Sultan  Selim's 
time,  A.D.  1517,  long  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople.-^It  was  the  Turkish 
dynasty  of  Roum,  or  Iconium,  that  was  alone  charged  with  the  commission  of 
slaying  the  third  pait  of  men. 

Foxe, — the  earliest  interpreter  I  have  seen  that  applies  this  prophecy  to  the 
Turks,— expounds  the  four  angels  of  the  Turks  from  Persia,  Taitaiy,  Arabia, 
Scythia.    Martyrs,  iv.  102.    To  this  theory  similar  objections  apply. 

Mr.  Cuninghame,  after  mentioning  each  of  these  solutions,  and  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  them,  finally  takes  refuge  with  Woodhouse  in  the  number /our  as  a 
sacred  and  complete  number  I  vorra  cr  rjf  rtrpait, 

*  This  is  Mede's  and  Keith's  date  of  the  investiture ;  but  it  should  be  A.D. 
1058,  as  will  hereafter  be  shewn.  f  Gibbon  x.  369,  Note  47. 
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the  truth  of  the  general  reference  of  the  vision  to  the 
Turks  ?  By  no  means.  We  need  only  to  look  at  the  na- 
ture and  use  of  angels,  as  represented  in  the  apocalyptic 
prefigurations,  to  have  suggested  a  view  of  the  point  in 
question  very  different,  and  one  that  will  leave  the  rest 
of  the  Turkish  interpretation  altogether  unincumbered. 

For  in  the  apocalyptic  prophecy,  just  as  in  all  other 
revealed  Scripture,  the  angels  figured  as  acting  on  earth 
seem  to  mean,  almost  uniformly,  superhuman  angelic 
intelligences f  bearing  commission  from  God  as  the  ex- 
ecutors of  certain  defined  purposes  in  his  providential 
government ;  and  in  execution  of  them  making  use  of, 
directing,  controlling,  and  over-ruling  certain  earthly 
and  human  agencies  subordinate. — In  such  case  the  numr- 
her  of  angels  specified  is  not  conformed  to  the  number  of 
earthly  agents  subordinately  employed,  whether  national 
or  individual.  For  example,  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  one  angel,  (Apoc.  xiv.  6,)  that  was  seen  flying  in 
mid-heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  to 
every  nation  under  heaven,  (and  the  remark  applies  to  the 
other  two  angels  also  that  in  succession  followed,)  did 
not  imply  that  it  would  be  one  nation  only  that  would 
furnish  the  earthly  agency.  Many  probably  might  be  co- 
operators  in  the  work.  Again,  the  specification  of  four 
angels  in  Apoc.  vii,  as  appointed  to  desolate  the  Roman 
empire,  was  no  intimation  of  four  nations ^  exactly  and 
only,  being  intended  to  combine  in  that  desolation.  Rather 
the  number  four  was  chosen  in  accordance  simply  with 
the  propriety  f  or  what  older  commentators  call  the 
decorum^  of  the  figure.  The  thing  intended  to  be  figured 
being  that  from  every  side  fierce  tempests  of  invaders 
would  fall  on  the  devoted  empire, /our  angels  of  the  winds 
was  the  number  depicted  on  the  apocalyptic  scene ;  in 
correspondence  with  the  well  known  fact  that/our  vjinds, 
of  the  four  comers  of  the  heaven^  are  the  proverbial  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  winds.' 

From  the  above  there  follows  this  obvious  inference, 
with  respect  to  the  passage  before  us,  that  there  is  no 

^  Jer.  xlix.  36  ;  Esek.  xxxvii.  9  ;  Dan.  vii.  2 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  &c. 
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necessity  to  suppose  four  earthly  powers  to  be  prefigured 
as  combining  in  the  work  of  the  sixth  Trumpet,  because 
four  angelic  agencies  are  represented  as  concerned ; — 
rather  that  the  number  of  the  latter  may  have  been  cho- 
sen from  considerations  altogether  different.  And  besides 
this  there  is  further  suggested  the  suspicion  that,  as 
the  number  of  angels  here  mentioned  is  the  same  with 
the  number  mentioned  in  chap,  vii,  (and  it  is  mentioned, 
let  me  add,  no  where  else  in  the  Apocalypse,)  so  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  they  may  be,  the  one  and  the  other,  the 
very  same  identical  quartemiim  of  angels.  Which  idea 
once  suggested,  it  will  I  think  only  need  that  we  trace 
out  the  characteristics  stated  or  implied  of  the  6rst-men- 
tioned  quarternion,  and  compare  them  with  those  stated 
or  implied  of  the  other,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  their 
identity,  and  to  see  that  this  is  indeed  the  true  and  simple 
solution  of  the  whole  matter. 

With  regard  then  to  the  four  tempest-angels  of 
Apoc.  vii,  the  nature  and  range  of  the  executive  commis- 
sion given  them  under  the  sixth  Seal,  was  thus  defined, 
''  to  hurt  the  land  and  trees  and  sea,"^  of  course  of  the 
Roman  world : — a  commission,  let  it  be  observed,  of  very 
general  and  large  import,  in  so  far  as  that  world  was 
concerned ;  and  possibly  of  long  duration,  too,  even  as 
that  of  the  1 44 ,000  sealed  by  way  of  protection  from  them : 
although  liable  to  arrests  and  interruptions,  such  as  in 
fact  checked  them  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance ; 
more  especiaUy  in  subordination  to  Christ's  purposes 
and  provision  for  the  preservation  and  good  of  these  his 
election  of  grace. — Which  being  their  commission,  and 
the  angels  figured  as  ready,  with  the  winds  in  leash,  to 
execute  it,  the  instant  that  restraint  was  withdrawn, — it 
could  not  surely  be  but  that  the  process  and  results  of 
their  acting  it  out  should  also  enter  into  the  figuration.^ 

*  Apoc.  vii.  1. 
'  The  d^cumstance  of  the  angels  themsdTes  not  being  again  mentioned  in  the 
subsequent  figurations  of  judgments  no  more  negatives  this  fact,  than  the  sub- 
sequent silence,  after  the  first  mention  of  IA«tr  loosing,  about  the  angels  from  the 
Euphrates ;  whom  yet  we  all  know  to  have  been  the  spirits,  whether  seen  or  un- 
seen afterwards,  that  impelled  and  directed  the  woe  of  the  Euphratean  horsemen. 
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• 

— Admitting  which,  and  considering  that  on  the  next  or 
seventh  Seal  being  presently  after  opened,  the  judgments 
thereupon  inflicted  on  the  apostate  world  were  pictured 
under  the  tempest-like  figures/  first  and  introductorily,  of 
thunderings  and  lightnings  and  an  earthquake,*  then,  on 
the  two  first  trumpets  sounding,  of  hail  and  volcanic 
lire,  affecting  (as  it  is  expressed  with  singular  coincidence 
of  phrase)  •*  the  land,  and  trees ^  and  sea,'*^ — consider- 
ing this,  it  must,  I  think,  be  deemed  incredible  but  that 
these  selfsame  judgments  were  the  primary  results  of 
the  acting  of  the  above-mentioned  four  tempest-angels. 
— And  if  so,  why  suppose  their  commission  and  their 
action  to  terminate  with  the  second  Trumpet  ?     Why 
not  rather  to  go  on  under  the  third  Trumpet,  and  the 
fourth;   seeing   that   it  is  still  the  same  third  of  the 
Roman  world  that  is  the  scene  of  the  infliction;  and 
that  the  meteoric  judgment  of  the  third  Trumpet,  at 
least,  is  as  notoriously  associated  as  those  preceding, 
alike  in  poetic  figure  and  in  nature,  with  winds  and 
tempests  ?* — ^Thus  have  we  advanced  to  the  fifth  Trum- 
pet ;  and  have  only  once  more  to  inquire  why,  if  the 
four  destroying  angels  were  in  action  thus  far,  we  should 
negative  the  idea  of  their  acting  still :  so  as  in  fact, 
gathering  round,^  to  have  brought  the  locusts  on  Chris- 
tendom :^  especially  considering  that  the  same  body  of 

>  As  to  the  ihunderingt,  lightningSt  and  Am/,  of  the  seventh  Seal's  introductory 
Vision  and  first  Trumpet,  it  is  needless  to  show  the  connexion  of  windt  with  them. 
It  is  notorious.  With  regaxd  to  their  association  with  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
flre,  as  under  the  second  Trumpet,  I  may  suggest  Isa.  xzix.  6.  xxx.  30,  for  scrip- 
tural examples ;  and  further  beg  to  refer  to  authentic  accounts  of  most  great 
volcanic  eruptiDBs,  in  illustration.  For  example,  in  that  at  Sumbawa,  (noticed  by 
me  p.  345  suprit,)  Daubeny  says;  "Between  nine  and  ten,  ashes  began  to  fall; 
and  soon  after  a  violent  whiriwi$ui  ensued,  which  blew  down  nearly  every  house 
in  the  village  of  Sangir,"  ftc.    Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  34. 

*  Apoc.  viii.  5.  '  Apoc.  viii.  7,  8. 

*  So  Virgil,  Georgics,  i.  365 ; 
"  Sspe  etiam  Stellas,  vento  impendente,  videbis 
Prsecipites  cgbIo  labi,  &c. 
And  with  the  obscuration  of  heavenly  luminaries,  so  as  in  the  fourth  Trumpet, 
the  winds  are  also  associated  as  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29. 

*  The  view  taken  supposes  the  combined  action  of  these  angels  under  each  of 
the  Trumpets, — -just  as  of  the  four  winds  let  loose  against  Elam  in  Jeremiah  xlix. 
36,  of  theirarroMi  oyc/ioi  of  Homer,  and  the  "  Unk  Eurusque  Notusque,"  &c.  of 
Virgfl, — ^to  introduce  and  to  direct  the  judgment- woes. 

'  So  Exod.  X.  13 ;  "  The  east  wind  brought  the  locusts." — Similar  is  their 
association  also  with  river/loods;  such  as  appear  from  Apoc.  xvi.  12  to  have 
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Christ's  sealed  ones,  that  were  originally  noted  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  four  tempest-angels,  are  referred  to  as 
on  the  scene  now  also  :^  and  the  same  care  implied  in 
the  charge  given  to  the  earthly  s^ncy  of  the  scorpion- 
locusts,  that  these  sealed  ones  of  Christ  should  not  he 
harmed  in  the  infliction,  as  in  the  tempest-angels' 
original  commission.  Nor  can  I  see  any  reasonable 
ground  for  pronouncing  against  this  view. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  probable  acting  of  the  four  tempest- 
angels. — ^Then  as  to  their  restraininga  let  two  things  be 
observed.  The  one  is,  that  in  any  case  of  the  restraint 
being  long  and  entire,  (so,  for  example,  as  when  the  Sara- 
cen woe  ceased,)  the  figurative  phrase  bound  would  be 
perhaps  the  most  fitting  of  all  others  to  designate  it,  con- 
sidering the  element  they  impersonated ;  whether  judged 
of  by  classical  or  scripture  usage.* — ^The  other  is  that, 
supposing  the  local  spot  of  their  arrest,  and  cessation  to 
act, — in  other  words,  that  of  the  earthly  agency  directed 

been  the  accompftniment  of  the  lion-headed  hones,  that  issued  at  the  blast  of  the 
sixth  Trumpet,  from  the  swellings  of  the  Euphrates  against  Christendom.  So 
Matt.  Tii.  25,  &c. 

Let  me  ftirther  observe  here,  that  the  action  of  these  angels  of  the  winds  as 
Oo^i  commissioners,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  cotemporary  action,  though  in 
another  way,  of  a  ip^  or  angel  from  heU : — auch,  1  mean,  as  in  the  fifth  Tram* 
pet  is  described  as  acting  in  and  influencing  Uie  locusts :  or,  again,  such  as  is 
spoken  of  in  the  nith  Apocalyptic  chapter  as  uiging  on  the  Gkithic  invasions ; 
they  being  there  represented  as  a  flood  out  €/the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  though  in 
the  viiith  flgured  as  tempests  raised  and  directed  by  the  angels  of  the  winds.  I 
say  there  is  in  this  conjunction  of  the  two  agendes  no  inconsistency.  For  it  is 
but  an  ezempliflcation  of  a  truth  uniformly  taught  in  the  Bible ;  vis.  that  evil 
angels  are  permitted  to  act  in  this  worid*s  political  aflkiim,  as  well  as  good :  in 
such  wise,  however,  as  that  the  former  are  overruled  and  controlled  by  the  lat* 
ter ;  and  that  nothing  can  result  which  is  not  according  to  the  will  and  foreseen 
purpose  of  God. — See  what  is  said  in  chap.  xii.  7,  of  the  action  of  the  devU  and 
Mm  angele,  as  wdl  as  of  Michael  and  hit,  in  the  aflhirs  of  this  worid.  Compare 
too  the  striking  narrative  in  Jobi,  ii ;  and  also  Dan.  x.  12,  13. 

'  Apoc.  ix.4 ;  "  It  was  said  to  them  that  they  should  only  hurt  the  men  that 
had  not  the  seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads :"  a  charge  implying  the  existence, 
and  the  protective  care  over,  those  that  had  it. 

'  So  Virgil  depicts  the  tempest^winds  as  bound  when  inactive.    iCn.  i ; 

Hie  vasto  rex  iEolus  antro 
Luctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  tfineUt  et  carcere  framat. 
He  also  speaks,  in  similar  flgure,  of  their  being  looted,  when  afresh  raging  ;^- 

qui  ftedere  certo 
Bt  premere,  et  laxat  sciret  dare  jussiu  habenas. 

In  all  this  Virgil  follows  Homer. — Compare  also  Prov.  xxx.  4 ;  "  Who  hath 
gathered  the  winds  in  his  fists ;"  where,  as  in  Viigil,  the  winds  of  all  the  four 
quarters  are  depicted  as  gathered  and  held  in  one  spot ; — also  Psalm  cxzxv.  7. 
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by  them  lapsing  into  quietude, — to  be  one  very  marked, 
then  it  would  just  be  accordant  with  scriptural  analogy  to 
represent  them  as  bound  at  that  selfsame  spot.  So,  for 
example,  in  the  memorable  instance  of  the  angel  of  pes- 
tilence, commissioned  against  David  and  Israel.  His 
course  having  advanced  with  the  pestilence  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  he  is  described  as  with  hand  outstretched  locally 
over  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it,  at  the  time  when  the  plague 
was  there  commencing  to  destroy ;  and  also  to  have  been 
arrested  and  stayed  locally  at  tJuit  very  spot^  viz.  by  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  where,  as  well 
as  when,  the  plague  was  stayed.^ — ^Now  then,  applying  this 
Scripture  mode  of  speaking  of  angelic  agencies,  to  the 
case  of  the  Saracen  locust-plague  of  the  fifth  Trumpet, 
and  supposing  the  angels  of  chap.  vii.  to  have  both  acted 
in  it  during  its  progress,  and  ceased  acting  when  it 
ceased,  the  locality  at  which  their  arrest  might  be  fitly 
described  as  taking  place,  could  be  no  other  than  that 
where  the  plague  itself  received  its  arrest,  viz.  Bagdad 
by  the  Euphrates  ^  the  place  where  they  might  fitly  be 
said  to  have  remained  fettered  and  bounds  no  other  than 
that  where  the  power  of  the  Saracen  caliphate  remained 
paralyzed  in  its  declension,  and  had  at  length  its  tem- 
poral power  of  the  sword  formally  taken  from  it ; — still 
the  same  Bagdad  by  the  Euphrates. 

In  fine  the  conclusion  we  are  forced  to  is  this ; — that 
both  in  respect  of  the  local  spot  of  their  previous  arrest, 

1  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15,  16,  &c.:  1  Chron.  zxi.  15,  16,  &c. 
*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  (see  p.  437)  that  Bagdad  was  built  on  the 
Tigris,  within  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  Euphrates.  It  had  in  the 
twelfth  century,  according  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a  canal  from  the  Euphrates 
fkllin'g  into  the  Tigris  at  that  very  spot.  In  the  course  of  years  changes  have 
taken  place,  and  some  of  the  canals  been  dried  up.  But  it  may  be  well  to  add 
two  statements,  the  one  from  an  ancient  author,  the  other  from  a  modem,  to 
show  that  the  level  of  the  Tigris  there  has  been  always  lower  than  that  of  the 
Euphrates ;  and  the  intervening  land  such  as  to  allow  of  the  Euphratean  water, 
whether  by  canal  or  otherwise,  finding  its  way  to  Bagdad  or  its  neighbourhood. 
1st.  Arrian,  who  says,  vii.  7 ;  d  fi€P  Ttyp^s  a-oXv  ri  rvatMfofpov  p^wp  rm  Ev^ors, 
SMfpvxof  iroXXaf  c«  rov  Ev^p^rav  cf  mnop  8cxivw — 2ndly,  Buckingham,  who  in 
his  Mesopotamia,  p.  495,  observes ;  "  Near  the  bend  of  the  Tigris,  about  two 
hours  below  Bagdad,  we  were  shown  the  marks  of  an  inundation  all  the  way 
from  the  Euphrates ;  rafts  even  coming  over  from  one  river  close  to  the  other 
by  its  waters.  This  ....  proves  that  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  is  higher  at  Felu- 
giah,  than  that  of  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad,  in  the  line  of  east  and  west." 

2  II  2 
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and  in  respect  of  the  local  spot  of  their  subsequent  con- 
tinued restraint,  our  description  of  the  four-tempest-- 
angels  of  judgment,  commissioned  originally  in  Apoc. 
vii.  1,  must  at  this  point  of  time  (on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  prolongation  of  their  commission  and  their  acting) 
have  exactly  answered  to  what  was  said  or  implied  at 
the  sixth  Trumpet's  sounding  of  that  very  quaternion  of 
angelSy  (for  I  now  turn  to  them)  that  were  to  act  in  that 
Trumpefs  woe : — they  too  being  said  to  have  been  bound, 
(after  an  implied  period  of  previous  acting,)  and  to  have 
also  continued  bound,  by  the  great  river  Euphrates.^ 

Thus  the  characteristics  of  the  one  quaternion  of  angels 
and  of  the  other  agreeing,  they  may  be  fairly  considered 
identical.  And  the  Turkish  interpretation  of  the  sixth 
Trumpet  being  freed  from  the  difficulty  of  showing  four 
Turkman  nations  answering  to  the  four  Euphratean 
angels,  which  has  so  long  and  so  fatally  encumbered  it, 
it  only  remains,  in  explanation  of  so  much  of  the  pro- 
phecy as  stands  at  the  head  of  this  Section,  that  I  show 
respecting  the  Turkman  power,  or  new  earthly  agency, 
as  I  presume,  employed  under  the  angelic, — 

Illrdly,  the  two  points  following: — 1st,  that  the 
locality  where  it  received  its  commission,  was  the  same 
as  that  where  the  preceding  Saracenic  scourge  was 
arrested  and  bound,  vi2.  Bagdad,  by  the  Euphrates; 
2ndly,  that  its  people  and  power,  then  and  there  com- 
missioned, continued  thenceforward  in  political  life  and 
action  ;  so  as,  in  due  time,  to  effect  the  work  assigned  to 
the  Euphratean  horsemen  in  vision,  of  slaying  the  third 
part  of  men. 

And  to  prove  these  two  points,  nothing  more  will  be 
necessary  than  to  trace,  in  brief  narrative,  the  history  of 
the  Turkman  nation,  from  its  first  commissioning  as  a 

^  Since  this  was  written  my  attention  ha^  been  directed  by  a  friend  to  the 
words  v^punos  and  o99fiot,  instead  of  «y)rtfX#vr  and  oyTtXoi,  among  Griesbach's 
various  readings,  as  readings  in  the  Codex  K.  "SO.  In  my  History  of  Apocalyptic 
Interpretation,  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Vol.  iv.  it  will  be  seen  that  Prima- 
sius  and  Ambrose  Ansbert  so  raid  the  verses. 
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Moslem  power  against  Christendom »  to  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  Constantinople. 

1.  In  my  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  world,  cotempora- 
neously,  given  in  the  last  Chapter,  as  that  which  might 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  second  Basil  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  name  of 
Mahmoud  of  Ghizni  was  mentioned  as  the  only  reigning 
potentate,  whose  power  could  reasonably  have  been 
deemed  formidable  to  the  Greek  empire.  It  was  also 
noted,  as  that  which  might  allay  apprehensions  of  dan- 
ger from  that  quarter,  that  Mahmoud  seemed  absorbed 
in  his  Indian  conquests  ;  that  he  was  then  in  his  old 
age  ;  and  that  his  empire  was  likely,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, to  fall  to  pieces  at  his  death. — We  now  proceed 
to  observe,  that,  as  it  might  then  have  seemed  probable, 
so  it  happened.  In  the  year  1028,  three  years  after 
Basil's  own  death,  Mahmoud  died:  and  at  his  death, 
forthwith  his  vast  empire  began  to  fall  to  pieces.  Among 
his  subjects  had  been  numerous  Turkman  tribes, — de- 
scendants of  those  Turks  of  Mount  Altai  from  whom, 
in  the  seventh  century,  the  Avars  had  fled,  and  with 
whom  the  emperor  Justin  had  negotiated : — tribes  whom 
it  had  been  Mahmoud's  policy  to  move  southward  to 
Khorasan,  a  country  between  the  Himalaya  and  the 
Caspian ;  thereby  to  separate  them  more  entirely  from 
their  countrymen  beyond  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  It 
was  these  that  were  now  to  become  a  woe  to  Christen- 
dom. Soon  after  Mahmoud*s  death  (it  was  in  the  year 
A.D.  1 038)  they  rose  in  assertion  of  their  independence ; 
chose  Tognd  Beg  of  the  house  of  Seljuk  as  their  chief ; 
defeated  and  killed  Mahmoud's  son  Massoud ;  drove  the 
Ghiznivite  nobles  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus ; 
and  stood  forth  before  the  world  as  the  chief  power  in 
central  Asia. — Originally  idolaters  in  religion,  they  had 
lately,  both  prince  and  people,  embraced  with  fervour 
the  religion  of  Mahomet :  and,  being  thus  co-religionists, 
were  ccJled  in  the  year  1055  to  his  assistance  by  the 
Prophet's  Vicar,  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad^  on  occasion  of 
some  threatening  danger  of  domestic  factions.   And  then 
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the  following  memorable  consequence  resulted.  (I  state  it 
in  brief,  because  the  history  must  be  given  by  me  more 
in  detail  in  the  next  Section.)  After  the  queUing  of  the 
factions,  and  the  extinction  of  the  weak  dynasty  of  the 
Bowides,  who  had  ruled  since  A.D.  933  in  Persia,  their 
chief,  Togrul,  was  appointed  by  the  caliph  his  lAeutenant ; 
(the  inauguration  being  performed  soon  after  with  solem- 
nity suited  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion  ;)  and  the 
Turk  hereby  legitimately  constituted  temporal  lieutenant 
of  the  Prophet's  Vicar,  and  so  head  of  the  secular  power 
of  Islamism.  Then  and  thence  was  the  reviving  and 
reloosing  of  the  long  quiescent  Moslem  power  against 
Roman  Christendom}  And  I  must  here  pray  the  reader  well 
to  mark  i^^  place;  as  I  shall  in  the  next  Section  call  on 
him  to  mark  the  time.  For  it  was  the  very  place  noted  in 
the  prophecy,  as  that  from  whence  the  destroying  angels, 
under  the  sixth  Trumpet^blast,  were  to  be  loosed  and  re- 
commissioned  to  destroy, — Bagdad^  by  the  Euphrates. 

This  was  one  point  that  we  were  to  prove  in  respect  of 
the  Turks.  It  only  needs  to  pursue  their  history  to  see 
in  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  other, 

2.  Thus  invested  then,  and  with  a  freshness  of  fanatic 
fervour  which  spoke  them  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
from  hell  as  their  early  Arab  precursors,  a  holy  war 
against  Greek  Christendom  was  speedily,  in  the  very 
spirit  of  their  commission,  resolved  on.  The  chief  Togrtjd 
himself  dying,  it  fell  to  his  nephew  Alp  Arslan^ — the 
successor  to  the  office,  title,  and  spirit  of  his  uncle,  and 
*'  with  his  name,  next  after  that  of  the  Caliph,  similarly 
pronounced  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  Moslems,"  * — 

^  So  Turner  in  his  History  of  Bnghuid,  Vol.  i.  p.  207  :  "  Tognil  Beg  produced 
a  revolution  still  more  momentous  to  the  mind  and  fortunes  of  mankind.  Under 
his  reign  the  great  Turkish  nation  adopted  the  religion  of  Mahomet.  And  pro- 
fessing it  with  all  the  energy  of  their  native  character,  and  all  the  zeal  of  recent 
converts,  they  hecame  its  fierce  champions  at  that  precise  aera  vrhcn  it  was  losing 
its  hold  on  the  human  intellect ;  and,  but  for  the  suiqiort  of  their  simple,  nidc, 
uncriticizing,  credulous,  and  vehement  spirit,  might  have  quietly  expired."  1 
copy  from  Mr.  Forster's  Mahomm.  Unveiled,  i.  221. 

^  The  Turks  deem  no  Sultan  legitimately  inaugurated  until  the  Hutbe  prayers, 
on  a  regularly  appointed  Friday,  shall  have  been  solemnly  offered  up,  for  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  new  sovereign.     Fabcp,  S.C.  ii.  297. 
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to  execute  the  project.     Bearing  in  the  very  name  of 
Alp  Arslan,  '^  the  Valiant  Lion/'^  both  his  own  cha- 
racter and  that  of  his  army, — according  to  the  prophe- 
tic symbol  (of  which  more  in  the  next  Section,)  '*  I  saw 
in  the  vision  the  heads  of  the  horses  as  the  heads  of 
lions," — **  he  passed  the  Euphrates/'  so  Gibbon  describes 
it,  A.D.  1063,  "at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  cavalry: 
and  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  and  frontier  of  Armenia 
(1065)  was  the  news  of  a  day."     The  then  emperor 
Diogenes  Romanus  (successor,  after  two  or  three  brief 
reigns  intervening,  to  Basil)  hastened  to  the  defence  of 
his  empire.*      Franks,  Normans,  Bulgarians,  mingled 
with  the  Greeks  to  add  strength  to  his  army.     But  in 
the  fatal  field  near  Malazgerd  (A.D.  1071)  his  army 
was  defeated,  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  the  fate  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  sealed  irretrievably, — ^The  victorious 
career  of  Alp  Arslan  himself  against  Greek  Christendom 
was  indeed  cut  short  by  assassination.     But  it  was  fol- 
lowed up  under  Maiek  Shah^  the  greater  son  of  a  great 
father :  him  of  whose  empire  we  read  that  it  extended, 
in  its  final  amplitude,  from  the  Chinese  frontier,  west 
and  south,  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantino- 
ple, the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  (now  just  taken  from  the 
Fatimites,)  and  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia  Felix. — I  say 
Che  victorious  career  of  the  Turks  against  Greek  Chris- 
tendom was  continued  under  him.     For  it  was  under 
the  shadow  of  his  sceptre,  as  the  Asiatics  express  it, 
that  Suleiman^  one  of  the  many  Seljukian  subordinate 
princes,  achieved  in  1074  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor; 
and,  with  Nice  as  his  capital,  founded  what  was  then 
the  dependent  principality  of^^m  Minor  ^  or  IZemm.   This 
was  indeed,  as  says  the  historian,  ''  the  most  deplorable 

^  This  kind  of  title,  which  remindB  one  of  those  of  the  American  Indians, 
.seems  to  have  been  common  among  the  Turkmans.  So  KixU-^rMlan,  the  red 
lion,  as  D'Herbelot,  iii.  370,  in  the  Article  on  Tacash  explains  it ;  a  chief  cotem- 
porary  with  Thogrul  Beg :  and  again,  KiUdge  Aralan,  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks 
encountered  by  the  Franks  of  the  first  Crusade,  at  Nice. 

^  In  1066  appeared  the  great  Comet;  great  as  never  seen  before.  "The 
appalled  multitude,"  as  it  has  been  said,  "  gazed  night  after  night  at  the  messen- 
ger of  evil ;  the  long-haired  star  darting  its  awful  splendour  from  the  horizon  to 
the  zenith :" — a  portent  that  "  with  fear  of  change  peq^lexed  monarchs."  Quart. 
Rev.  Oct.  1844,  p.  301. 
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loss  that  the  church  and  the  empire  had  sustained  since 
the  first  conquests  of  the  Caliphs,"  Nor  did  the  severity 
of  the  scourge  end  at  Malek's  death.  For  though  of 
three  out  of  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  his  dominions 
then  split,  I  mean  of  Persia,  Kerman,  and  Syria,  none 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  desolation  of  the  Greek 
empire,  the  destiny  of  Roum,  now  become  an  indepen^ 
dent  kingdom,  was  different. — It  seems  that  Suleiman 
had  been  originally  urged  to  the  war  against  the  chris- 
tian infidels  by  the  voice  of  the  Caliph,  as  well  as  of  the 
supreme  Sultan :  and  as  he  deserved  from  them  the  title 
of  Oazi^  or  Holy  Champion ^  by  the  vigour  and  success 
with  which  he  conducted  it,  so  by  the  manner  also  in 
which  he  continued  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Mahomedan  faith.  Throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  new  kingdom,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Constantinople,  mosques  were  built,  the  laws  of  the 
Koran  established,  the  mission  of  Mahomet  preached, 
Turkish  manners  and  language  made  to  prevail  in  the 
cities,  and  Turkman  camps  scattered  over  the  mountains 
and  plains.  On  the  hard  condition  of  tribute  and  ser- 
vitude, the  Greek  Christians  might  enjoy  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  But  their  most  holy  churches  were  pro- 
faned, their  priests  insulted,  thousands  of  the  children 
circumcised,  and  of  their  brethren  multitudes  induced  to 
apostatize.  Alexiua  trembled  on  the  imperial  throne  of 
Constantinople,  and  in  plaintive  letters  implored  the 
succours  of  western  Europe :  ^  for  unless  some  great 
intervention  should  occur  to  prevent  it,  it  threatened  to 
extinguish  his  empire,  and  kill  his  third  part  of  the  men. 
And  such  an  intervention  did  in  fact  arise.  The  Ou- 
sadea  (as  I  shall  again  have  to  notice  in  the  next  Section) 
b^an,  and  continued  for  two  centuries ;  not  indeed  so 
as  to  avert  the  destruction,  but  to  delay  it.  And  what 
I  wish,  at  the  present  point  of  our  inquiry ,  to  call  the 
reader^s  attention  to,  is  this ;  that  throughout  those  two 
centuries, — a  period  memorable  in  the  historic  page,  as 

'  See  the  history  in  Gibbon,  whose  words  I  chiefly  use. 
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comprehending  within  it  the  rise,  progress,  and  end  of 
the  Crusades  from  western  Europe, — the  Turkish  St^ 
tany  of  Roum,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  thus  aroused 
against  it,  still  all  through  preserved  its  vitality.  The 
host  of  the  first  Crusaders,  indeed  (A.D.  1097)  having 
taken  Nice,  and  once  and  again  defeated  the  Turkman 
hordes,  forced  them  to  move  back  the  capitd  of  their 
now  contracted  territory  into  the  interior,  to  Iconium.^ 
But  in  1 1 47  the  leaders  of  the  second  Crusade,  Conrad 
and  King  Louis  VII,  had  in  melancholy  strains  to  relate 
to  their  countrymen  that  the  power  and  spirit  of  the 
Anatolian  Sultan  remained  unquenched ;  and  how'^the 
bones  of  "their  christian  hosts  lay  bleaching  among  the 
Pamphylian  hills,  a  monument  of  the  continued  sharp- 
ness of  the  Turkish  arrows.  Yet  again  in  the  third 
Crusade,  A.D.  1189,  the  Emperor  Frederic  Ist,  traver- 
sing the  same  route  to  the  Holy  Land,  found  every  step 
of  his  fainting  march  besieged  by  the  still  innumerable 
hordes  of  the  Turkmans :  till,  in  desperation,  he  stormed 
Iconium,  and  forced  the  Sultan  to  sue  for  peace. — It 
was  not  until  the  next  century  that  a  power  of  a  differ- 
ent character,  and  from  a  different  quarter,  viz.  that  of 
the  Moguls,  under  one  of  the  generals  of  Zenghis,  sweep- 
ing across  Anatolia,  broke  the  kingdom  of  Iconium : 
and  then  it  was  not  so  as  to  extinguish  the  Turkman 
power  in  Asia  Minor,  but  only  the  Seljukian  dynasty 
that  had  ruled  over  it. 

Not,  I  say,  the  Turkman  power.  For  so  it  had  been 
ordered  by  an  over-ruling  Providence,  that,  just  before 
this  destroying  Mogul  irruption,  a  fresh  band  of  Turk- 
mans from  Charisme  and  the  Oxus,  under  Ortogrul  and 
his  son  Othman,  fleeing  from  the  Moguls,  had  in 
A.D.  1240  engaged  themselves  in  the  service,  and  be- 
come subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Aladin,  the  then  Sul- 
tan of  Iconium.^     And  when  the  Seljukian  dynasty  had 


>  Gibbon  xi.  104. 
'  "  Ortogrul  became  the  soldier  and  subject  of  Aladin ;  and  established  at 
Surgut,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangar,  a  camp  of  200  families,  whom  he  governed 
fifty-two  years  (A.D.  1247 — 1299)  in  peace  and  \«-ar."  Gib.  xi.  432. 
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been  extinguished,  as  before  stated,  one  of  these,  re- 
uniting some  of  the  broken  fragments^  furnished  a  new 
head  to  the  Turkmans  of  Anatolia.  Gradually,  but 
continuously,  this  process  of  reunion  went  on  under  the 
Othmans:  the  decline  of  the  Moguls,  and  death  of 
Cazan  of  the  house  of  Zenghis,  having,  as  Gibbon  says,^ 
given  free  scope  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  And  at  length,  in  the  course  of  the  14th 
century,  every  fragment  having  been  united  by  them» 
and  the  whole  of  Anatolia  (including  both  Iconium  and 
Nice,  the  more  ancient  and  the  later  capital)  embraced 
in  their  dominion,  even  as  in  the  earlier  and  palmy  days 
of  Suleiman's  greatness^ — ^with  the  same  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  laws  remaining  to  it  as  before,  as  well  as  the 
same  religion,  and  with  an  armorial  memento  too,  aa  I 
I  believe,  of  the  Seljukian  ensign,  in  the  crescent  that 
gilded  and  surmounted  its  banners,' — it  might  truly  be 

^  xi.  431. 

*  The  origin  and  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  ereicent  aa  a  Turkiah  ensign,  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the  learned.  Many  suppose 
that  it  was  not  adopted  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople ;  and  then  because  oiF  ita 
having  been  a  symbol  of  old  Byzantium.  So  Fiandscus  Menenius  and  Busque- 
bius ;  towards  whose  opinion  Paulus  Pater  leans,  as  I  am  informed,  in  his  Disaer- 
tation  entitled  "  Insignia  Turcica ;"  though  allowing  the  uncertainty  of  the 
question.  Von  Hanmer  too  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  European  writers 
(among  whom  are  Gibbon,  Hallam,  Mills,  &c.)  may  have  been  guilty  of  ana- 
chronism ;  and  have  spoken  of  the  crescent,  aa  waving  on  the  banners  of  Saladin 
and  the  SeQukian  Turks,  6y  antidpation. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges,  whose  oriental  knowledge  is 
vrell  known,  and  who  has  been  engaged  in  a  IMe  of  Saladin,  gives  it  as  his  opi. 
nion  on  the  subject,  (as  I  learn  through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Robert  IngUs,)  that 
the  crescent  was  one  of  the  eariiest  bannerial  distinctions  used  by  the  Sunni 
Mahommedans>  Thus  he  thinks  that  Saladin,  for  example,  (who  was  a  Sunni} 
carried  a  crescent  marked  on  a  green  flag,  the  Abbassides  of  Bagdad  on  a  black. 

For  my  own  part  I  cannot  but  strongly  incline  to  the  latter  view.  For  Ist,  it 
seems  little  credible  to  me  that  the  Turks  should  have  gone  back  above  1000 
years  to  the  antiquities  of  the  old  Byzantium  for  an  ensign.  2nd.  I  read  in 
D*Herbelot,  on  the  word  Vaoath,  that  in  a  poem  composed  by  one  Kemaleddin 
in  honor  of  his  prince,  a  Chorasmian  Turkman,  after  his  defeating  the  Se^ukian 
Thogrul  Beg,  there  occurs  in  it  the  passage  follovring :  "  Takash  will  raise  the  re- 
ligion and  atate  of  the  Mussulmans  as  high  (as  the  Se^ukids  themselves).  The 
crescenl,  which  glitters  above  his  pavilions,  has  already  received  the  homage  oi 
the  greatest  princes  on  earth."  So  that  at  that  early  date,  about  A.D.  1070,  it 
is  spoken  of  as  a  Mumdman  ensign.  3rd.  In  the  conquest  of  Muscovy,  about 
1250  A.D.  by  Tartar  detachments  from  Zenghis  Khan,  we  read  that,  on  convert- 
ing the  churches  of  the  country  into  mosques,  they  fixed  the  ereacent  as  the 
badge  of  Mahommedanism  upon  them  :  and  that  when,  200  years  after,  John 
Basoovitch  delivered  his  country  from  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  restored  the  churches, 
he  left  the  crescent  standing,  and  planted  a  cross  over  it. — See  Rees'  Encyckv 
paidia,  on  the  word  Crescent. 
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said,  as  Gibbon  remarks  with  his  usual  accuracy,  that  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Seljukians  had  again  revived  under 
the  Ottoman  princes.  The  ruling  dynasty  was  indeed 
different ;  and  a  brief  interval  of  anarchy  had  passed 
before  the  revival :  but  not  so  (let  the  reader  well  mark 
the  point)  as  to  affect  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the 
Turkman  Anatolian  kingdom.  Just  as  the  Visigothic 
power  in  Spain  was  continued  under  Pelayo  and  his 
successors,  or  as  the  Frank  kingdom,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Carlovingians  and  anarchy  consequent,  was 
yet  kept  up  in  the  new  line  of  Hugh  Capet, — just  as, 
(to  take  a  biblical  example,)  Judah,  when  revived  under 
Nehemiah  or  the  Maccabean  princes,  after  the  longer  or 
shorter  periods  of  interregnum  consequent  on  the  inva- 
sions of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Antiochus,  was  still  re- 
garded in  scripture  prophecy  and  promise,  as  the  same 
Judah, — so  is  the  identity  of  the  Ottoman  with  the  old 
Seljukian  empire  demonstrable,  on  this  reorganization  of 
the  Turkman  power.'  And  as  under  the  one  dynasty  it 
began  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  sixth  apoca- 

Hence  on  the  whole  I  infer  that  it  was,  as  a  Mussulnum  ensign,  common  to 
varioua  Mussuhnan  nations,  as  early  as  the  11th  century;  and  so  to  the  Selju- 
kian Turks,  the  chief  of  the  Mussulmans. — Considering  the  Turks'  (I  might  say 
the  Moslems')  reverence  for  the  new  moon,  of  which  Purchas  speaks  in  his  Pil- 
grimage,  p.  295,  the  ensign  was  very  natural. 

Mr.  Forster  in  his  late  work  on  Arabian  Greogn^hy,  i.  340,  assuming  that  the 
crescent  was  a  Saracenic  banner,  suggests  the  passage  Judg.  viii.  21,  "Gideon 
took  away  the  ornaments  (Marg.  ornaments  like  the  moon)  tiiat  were  -on  the 
camel's  necks,"  (of  the  Midianites  Zeba  and  Zalmunna,)  in  illustration.  "  The 
regal  crescent,"  he  says,  "  on  the  war-camels  of  the  Midianitish  kings  wouhi 
naturally  pass  into  the  standard  of  the  nation,  and  hence  become  the  standard  of 
.Mahomet  and  his  followers."  He  allows,  however,  that  no  mention  of  the  cres- 
cent occurs  in  the  early  history  of  the  Saracens.  And  I  believe  it  was  a  Turkman 
ensign,  not  Arabian. 

'  Foxe  in  his  Eicasmi  in  Apocalypsin,  explaining  this  Trumpet  of  the  Turks, 
similarly  traces  the  continuity  of  Uie  Se^ukians  and  Othmans.  "  Turcos  post 
192  annos  Tartari  attract!  ab  Armeniis,  A.D.  1240,  deturbatos  princtpatu,  sibi 
parere  coegerunt.  Etsi  Turci  ipsi  nondum  prorsus  aboliti  sparsim  qusedam  reti- 
nuerunt  in  Cappadocii,  Galatii,  et  Bithynii.  Principe  tantiim  caruerunt ;  donee, 
TartBooram  imperio  pauktim  labefacto,  dnA.  A.D.  1300  pristinam  denuo  poten- 
.  tiam  sub  principe  Othmanno  recuperarunt." 

So  too  Mills,  Hist,  of  Mahommedism ;  "  The  Se^uks  of  Iconium  and  the  Cho- 
rasmian  Tartan  became  one  people,  known  by  the  common  name  of  Ottoman 
Turiks;  and  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  power  were  transferred  from  the  sluggard 
Seljukian  princes  to  their  ambitious  and  enterprizing  generals."  p.  261. 

f  believe  ^e  title  T^urtar  is  here  incorrectly  given  to  the  Ottoman  Turks.  M. 
Klaproth  distinguishes  between  Turks  and  Tartars ;  considering  the  former  as  of 
Caucasian,  the  latter  of  Mongol  race. 
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lyptic  Trumpet,  so  under  the  other,  as  I  must  now 
briefly  notice,  it  completed  it. 

Although  indeed,  as  to  the  rest,  what  need  it  to  tell 
the  well-known  history  ?  Of  the  Sultans  Othman  and 
Orchan,  Amurath  and  Bajazet,' who  knows  not;  and  of  the 
passage  of  their  victorious  armies  across  the  Hellespont  ? 
Who  knows  not  how,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic, 
the  Ekiropean  provinces  of  the  empire  were  then,  one 
after  another,  rent  from  it  by  the  ruthless  foe,  until  its 
vitality  was  almost  confined  to  the  city  of  Constantine  : 
just  as  vegetable  life  sometimes  dies  down  to  the  root ; 
or,  where  the  limbs  are  dead,  the  animal  life  may  still 
beat  at  the  heart  ?  Then  at  length,  says  the  historian, 
for  the  first  time  for  above  1000  years  from  its  founda- 
tion, '^  Constantinople  was  surrounded  both  on  the 
Asiatic  and  European  side  by  the  same  hostile  monar- 
chy. "*  The  four  destroying  tempest- angels  seemed 
to  have  occupied  each  its  corner  of  the  heavens,  whence 
to  destroy  :  and  the  Turkman  Sultan  Mahomet  the  2nd 
furnished  the  earthly  agency  for  the  consummation  of 
the  catastrophe. — On  the  particulars  of  this  catastrophe 
it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  dwell.  There  are  various 
most  interesting  points  of  detail,  which  will  call  for 
notice  in  the  next  Section.  Suflice  it  in  the  present  to 
have  shown,  as  I  proposed,  the  national  continuity  of 
these  Turkmans^  from  the  time  of  their  first  commission- 
ing, and  the  loosing  of  the  Moslem  power  under  them 
against  Roman  Christendom,  to  that  of  their  destroying 
the  Greek  empire.  And  in  conclusion,  let  me  only  re- 
mark, how  by  their  official  titles  and  appellatives  the 
Turkman  Sultans  seemed  almost  to  proclaim  before  the 
world,  their  identity  on  those  points  with  the  prefigured 

>  The  dates  of  the  rdgns  of  the  Ottoman  princes  are  as  follows ;  Othman,  A.D. 
129»— 1326;  Orchan.  A.D.  132&— 1360;  Amurath,  A.D.  1360—1389;  Bigaaet, 
A.D.  1389—1403. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Moguls,  and  a  little  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Othman,  that  the  Latin  Crusaders  were  finally  driTen  out  of  Palestine. 
1 291  was  the  date  of  that  event. 

Orchan  subdued  the  Asiatic  provinces  to  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont,  con- 
summating the  captivity  or  ruin  of  the  seven  Asiatic  churches.  Amvxath  was 
the  first  to  cross  into  Europe.  •  Gibbon,  xi.  445. 
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agents  of  the  second  woe.  The  slayer,  in  apocalyptic 
phrase,  of  the  third  of  the  metiy  of  Christendom^  the  Sul- 
tan called  himself  Hunkiar,  the  slayer  of  men.^  The 
reviver  and  relooser,  according  to  apocalyptic  prophecy, 
of  the  long  dormant  power  of  the  preceding  woe,  i.  e.  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Saracenic  Moslem  Caliphate»  he  had  soon 
the  caliphate,  or  spiritual  headship  of  the  Moslem  worlds 
yielded  up  to  him.^  (as^  long  before,  its  temporal  head- 
ship,) and  added  it  also  to  his  titles.  FincJly,  having 
in  1530  united  Bagdad  to  his  dominions, — just  as  if  to 
direct  the  attention  of  an  inquirer  to  that  city  by  the  £ti- 
phrates  as  the  local  source  whence,  as  here  foretold,  his 
primary  commission  issued, — he  inserted  it  prominently 
into  the  list  of  his  proud  titles  of  empire  ;  '*  I  Sultan  of 
Sultans,"  was  his  style  of  writing,  **  Governor  of  the 

earth, Lord  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem, 

&c.  &c, — and  more  particularly  of  the  capital  of  the 
Caliphs,  Baodad. 


995 


^    2. — FURTHER    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    NATION 
COMMISSIONED    IN    THE    SECOND    WOE. 

In  the  preceding  Section  the  two  first  noted  and  most 
prominent  particulars,  designative  of  the  people  that  were 
to  be  God's  scourge  under  the  second  woe,  viz.  their  re- 
ceiving their  commission  from  the  same  locality  where 
the  former  or  Saracenic  woe  had  been  bound,  i.e.  by 
the  Euphrates,  and  their  destroying  the  third  part  of  men, 
the  Greek  empire,  have  been  shown  to  apply  to  the  Turks, 
—the  Seljukian  and  Ottoman  Turks.  And  it  surely 
needs  not  to  say  that  they  can  apply  to  no  other  nation 
whatsoever.     In  order,  however,  yet  more  distinctly  to 

'  See  DaUaway's  Constantinople,  p.  41,  and  Thornton's  Turkey,  p.  95. 

'  It  iwas  solemnly  renounced  in  the  year  1517,  in  favour  of  the  Turkish  Sultan 
Selim,  by  the  Fatimite  Caliph,  Mohammed  XII,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Cir- 
cassian  Mamelucs  in  Egypt.  This  was  at  that  time  the  only  Moslem  caliphate 
remaining :  the  caliphate  at  Bagdad  having  been  extinguished  by  the  Tartars  in 
the  year  1300,  and  that  of  Cordova  yet  earlier,  before  the  middle,  I  beheve,  of 
the  eleventh  century. — ^Hence  the  Sultan's  title  of  Imam  ul  Muslimim,  Chief 
Pontiff  of  Mussulmans ;  and  the  almost  divine  sacredness  of  his  character  in  their 
eyes,  in  consequence. 

'  Ferrario,  Part  iii.  See  also  Thornton's  Turkey,  p.  54 ;  who  gives  the  list  as 
heading  a  Treaty  of  A.D.  1790,  with  the  king  df  Prussia. 
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fix  the  application,  there  are  added  certain  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  intended ;  describing  their  numbers, 
their  personal  appearance,  the  particular  instrumentalities 
used  by  them  in  destroying  and  injuring,  and  the  period 
of  time  (a  period  very  singularly  defined)  within  which 
they  were  to  execute  their  commission  of  slaying  the 
third  part  of  men.  These  I  proceed  now  to  consi- 
der— the  simpler  points  more  in  brief ;  the  difficult  and 
the  most  important  more  at  large. 

1.  Andy^rst,  as  to  their  numbers.  "The  number  of 
the  armies  of  the  horsemen^*^  it  is  said,  "  was  myriads  of 
myriads:^  a  numeral  phrase  indefinite,  but  according 
to  its  natural  and  not  infrequent  use  in  scripture,'  ex- 
pressive of  large  numbers ;  and  of  which  the  applica- 
bility characteristically  to  the  Turkman  armies,  more 
especially  as  it  is  not  mere  numerousness  of  soldiers  that 
is  noted,  but  numerousness  of  horsemen,  is  to  a  student 
of  the  history  of  the  times  notorious.  Numerous  in- 
deed were  the  cotemporary  armies  of  western  Europe,  at 
the  close  of  the  11th  century  :  though  not  innumerous 
like  the  Turks.  But  herein  was  a  greater  distinction. 
With  them  the  cavalry  or  knights  were  comparatively 
few ;  the  bulk  of  the  army  being  foot-soldiers  :  whereas 
of  the  Turkman,  as  of  the  Saracen  armies  before,  (and 
who  so  well  knew  the  fact  as  the  Greeks  and  Franks  that 
encountered  them  ?)  the  numbers  numberless  were  cavalry.^ 
— Further,  it  has  been  suggested,  and  I  think  not  with- 
out reason,  by  Daubuz,  that  there  may  be  probably  an 

>  Many  numuicripta  read  Svo  fippuiBts  or  Sir  fnfioScf .  These  our  truiBlators 
have  followed.  Griesbach,  on  external  eyidenoe,  prefers  the  more  simple  reading 
fivpioSfff  fiv^aSwi' ;  which  seems  to  me  preferable  on  mtemal  also. — So  Michaelis 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Vol. yi.  p.  587,  (Marsh's  Translation;) 
which  may  be  consulted. 

*  Compare  Gen.  zxiv.  60 ;  yiwn  cis  x*^*^^  nvptaiwr  **  Be  thou  the  mother 
of  thousands  of  myriads  ;*' — Num.  x.  36;  wnarp*^  Kvptc  x^Aw^  ftvptaZof  fv  ry 
IffptaiK'  "  Return  to  thy  thousands  of  myriads  (Heb.  myriads  of  thousands)  in 
Israel ;"  an  example  strikingly  to  the  point,  as  the  numbers  of  Israel  are  men- 
tioned, in  the  census  of  Num.  i.  45,  46,  to  hsTe  been  only  600,000  above  twenty 
years  old: — ^Dan.  vii.  10:  lutpuan  tivpiaJ^s  waptumiKturaM  a»r^  "  Myriads  of 
myriads  stood  before  him ;"— and  the  same  nearly.  Rev.  v.  1 1 ;  qr  6  apiB/ios  avrwp 
fivpit^s  fjLvpuiSmr  i.  e.  according  to  Griesbach's  reading.  Compare  Procopius' 
/AiwioSofr  fufpitbitSj  said  of  the  numbers  that  feU  by  the  plague  under  Justinian. 

'  e.  g.  The  forces  of  the  Se^ukian  Sultan  Soliman,  encountered  by  the  tint 
Cruaaders  at  Nice,  are  stated  by  the  Christians,  says  Gibbon,  at  200  or  even  360 
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allusion  also  in  the  farm  of  expression  to  the  Turkman 
custom  of  numbering  by  tomans^  or  myriads.  For  though 
not  unused  among  other  nations,^  yet  there  is  probably 
none  with  whom  it  has  been  from  early  times  so  pre- 
valent as  with  the  Turkmans  and  Tartars.  Thus  in 
the  Seljukian  age,  if  I  remember  right,  the  population 
of  Samarcand  was  rated  at  seven  tomans^  because  it 
could  send  out  70,000  horsemen  warriors.  Again,  the 
dignity  and  rank  of  Tamerlane's  father  and  grandfather 
was  thus  described,  that  they  were  the  hereditary  chiefs 
of  a  toman  of  10,000  horse.^  So  that  it  is  not  without 
his  usual  propriety  of  language,  that  Gibbon  speaks  of 
'*  the  myriads  of  the  (Sdjukian)  Turkish  horse  over- 
spreading the  Greek  frontier  from  the  Taurus  to  Erze- 
roum  :'*  or  of  the  cavalry  of  the  earlier  Turks  of  Mount 
Altai  *'  being,  both  men  and  horses,  proudly  computed 
by  millions. '^^  He  had  doubtless  the  Turkman  mode 
and  phraseology  of  numbering  in  his  mind,  when  he 
penned  the  two  sentences ;  and,  in  the  last  of  them, 
their  proud  habit  of  exaggeration  also.  And  wherefore 
then  may  we  not  suppose  a  similar  reference,  since  the 
turn  of  the  phrase  is  similarly  apt  and  characteristic,  in 
the  apocalyptic  notice  of  number  before  us  ? 

It  is  added,  *^  And  I  heard  the  number  of  them." 
And  considering  the  pointedness  of  the  declaration, — 
appended  as  it  is  to  the  notice  of  the  numbers  previous, 
in  an  order  and  form  unusual,^ — and  also  John^srepresen- 

thouBand  hone.  Again  Knolles  states  the  number  of  the  Timariot  horsemen  of 
the  Oihman  Turkish  empire,  as  alone  amounting  in  his  time,  i.e.  in  the  eaiiier 
half  of  the  17th  century,  to  above  700,000. 

^  e.  g.  Of  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  there  are  said  in  Jonah,  iv.  1 1,  (Septuag.) 
to  have  been  twelve  myriads. 

*  Gibbon,  zii.  4.  *  Gibbon,  vii.  287,  x.  351. 

*  The  usual  and  simple  mode  of  expressing  the  thought  would  have  been ; 
"  And  I  heard  the  number  of  them :  myriads  of  myriads ;"  the  notice  of 
hearing  being  prefixed  to  the  statement.  Compared  with  which  the  emphasis  of 
the  acbial  expression,  "  the  number  of  them  was  myriada  of  myriads :— and  I 
heard  the  number  of  them :"  will  be  evident. 

Compare  a  somewhat  similar,  though  less  emphatic  use  of  the  expression  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  S,  4 :  "  Jonathan  smote  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that  was  in 
Geba ;  and  the  PhiUtUnei  heard  of  ii.  And  Saul  blew  the  trumpet  throughout 
the  land,  saying.  Let  the  Hebrews  hear  I  And  all  Israel  heard  say  that  Saul  had 
smitten  a  garrison  of  tiie  Philistines ;  and  that  Israel  was  had  in  abomination 
with  the  Philistines."    So  too  1  Sam.  xvil.  23,  &c.  It  marks  impression. 
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tative  character  on  the  Apocalyptic  scene,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  must  have  been  meant  to  betoken  that  the 
report  of  the  Turkmans*  might  and  numbers  would  fall 
with  more  than  common  impressiveness  upon  the  ear  of 
the  christian  church.'  If  so,  it  surely  needs  but  a  glance 
at  history  to  see  the  realization  of  the  intimation.  Pass* 
ing  over  the  terrors  of  the  Turkman  name  to  the  Qreek 
christians,  we  know  that  by  Peter  the  Hermit  personally, 
and  by  the  letters  also  of  the  Patriarch  of  J^iisalem, 
the  report  was  carried  to  all  the  princes  and  churches  in 
western  Christendom.  ''Jerusalem  hath  been  besieged, 
taken,  sacked,  razed,  triumphed  on.  What  may  the  rest 
of  Christendom  promise  to  itself?  The  strength  of  the 
Turks  is  daily  increased:  their  forces  are  fiercer  and 
stronger  than  the  forces  of  the  Saracens :  they  have  al- 
ready devoured  the  whole  world  in  hope.  We  call  on  you 
for  help,  as  christians  not  in  the  name  and  profession 
only,  but  in  heart,  soul,  spirit.  Ere  the  tempest  thunder, 
ere  the  lightning  fall  on  you,  avert  from  yourselves  and 
children  the  storm  hanging  over  your  heads  !^  Deliver 
us :  deliver  your  religion  ;  and  God  shall  requite  you." 
So  as  KnoUes  relates,'  the  report  was  echoed  and  thrilled 
through  western  Christendom : — among  the  true,  as  well 
as  the  false  ^  that  bore  the  christian  name:  the  former 
havibg  as  yet  not  formally,  or  in  a  body,  separated  from 
the  church  visible.  And  what  followed  f  The  Council 
of  Clermont:  the  fermentation  through  Christendom; 
and  then  its  precipitation  in  the  Crusades  against  the 
Euphratean  horsemen.  All  was  but  the  result  of  that 
hearing  of  the  bruit  of  the  Turkish  might  and  terrible* 
ness  from  Jerusalem.  ''And  I  heard  the  number  pf  them.** 
2.  The  next  descriptive  trait  represents  to  us  their 
personal  appearance  and  array.     This  is  a  point  not 

'  Compare  too  wh&t  occurs  in  **  the  burden  of  Babylon  which  Isaiah  the  son 
of  Amoz  did  see," — "The  noise  of  a  mtUtitude  in  the  mountains,  like  as  of  a 
great  people :  the  Lord  of  hosts  mustereth  the  host  of  the  battle."  Isa.  xiii.  4. 
Also  2  Kings  vii.  6  :  "  The  Lord  hath  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a  noise 
of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  even  the  noise  of  a  great  host :"  &c. 

'  Observe  here  the  Apocalyptic  figure  of  a  tempett ;  a  figure  agreeing  with  the 
supposition  of  the  four  tempest-angels  being  the  invisible  directors  of  the  woe. 

*  See  the  Patriarch's  Letter  given  in  KnoUea'  History  of  the  Turks,  p.  13. 
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forgotten,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  figurative  prophetic 
descriptions,  whether  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  So, 
for  instance,  in  that  of  the  Assyrian  lovers  of  Aholah 
in  Ezekiel ;  ^'  Horsemen  riding  upon  horses  clothed  mth 
hluCy  captains  and  rulers :"'  and  again,  turning  to  the 
Apocalypse,  in  that  of  the  Saracens  with  man-like 
faces,  but  hair  as  the  hair  of  women,  just  preceding ; 
and  in  that  of  Papal  Rome  and  its  hierarchy,  as  typified 
by  the  scarlet-coloured  Beast,  yet  to  come.^  So  iiere  of 
the  Euphratean  armies :  ''  I  saw  the  horses  in  the  vision, 
and  them  that  sate  on  them,  having  breast-plates  oijire, 
(i.e.  of  ^re-coZour,)  and  hyacinth  kuA  sulphur  ;^^  or  of 
red,  blue,  and  yellow.  On  which  it  is  the  just  remark 
of  Mr.  Daubuz,  that  from  their  first  appearance  the  Ot* 
tomans  have  affected  to  wear  warlike  apparel  of  scarlet, 
blue,  and  yellow :  a  descriptive  trait  the  more  marked 
from  its  contrast  to  the  military  appearance  of  Greeks, 
Franks,  or  Saracens  cotemporarily.'*  And,  indeed,  I  may 
add  that  it  only  needs  to  have  seen  the  Turkish  cavalry, 
(as  they  were  before  the  late  innovations,)  whether  in 
war  itself,  or  in  the  djerrid,  war's  mimicry,  to  leave  an 
impression  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  such  notice 
of  their  rich  and  varied  colourings,  in  order  to  give  in 
description  at  all  a  just  impression  of  their  appearance. 

The  word  hyadnthine^  let  me  observe,  fixes  the  pri- 
mary  meaning  of  the  other  two  words,  ^re-Zt/re,  sulphur^ 
like^  thus  to  signify  colour.  At  the  same  time  the  singu- 
larity of  the  words  used  to  figure  it,'  cannot  but  strike 
us.  And  the  appropriateness  of  Scripture  emblems, — an 
appropriateness  abundantly  evidenced  and  exemplified  in 
a  former  chapter,^ — must  suggest  the  suspicion  of  Jire 
and  sulphur  having  been  things  in  some  peculiar  and 
characteristic  manner  connected  with  the  Turkish  armies : 
— a  suspicion  confirmed,  and  also  explained,  by  a  sub- 

>  Etek.  xxiii.  6. — So  again  in  Esek.  xxvii.  7,  of  Tyre ;  "  Fine  linen  with  broi. 
dered  work  from  Egypt  was  that  which  thou  spreadeat  forth  thy  sail;  blue 
and  purple  from  the  i^es  of  EUshah  was  that  which  covered  thee."  Also  Nahum 
ii.3,  &c.  '  Apoc.  xvii.  4. 

'  We  may  indeed  compare  the  vupms  in  this  sense  with  the  wvpfws  of  Apoc. 
vi.  4  and  xii.  3  ;  but  the  9ci«r8cif ,  sulphur-like,  is  never  used  elsewhere  in  Scripture 
to  denote  colour.  *  See  p.  994,  &c,  suprk. 
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sequent  notice  of  fire  and  sulphur  in  the  emblematic 
figuration  of  them ;  and  of  which  this  twofold,  or  rather 
threefold  notice  shews  the  importance. 

3.  To  this  point,  then,  let  us  next  direct  our  attention. 
^'  The  heads  of  the  horses,"  the  Evangelist  proceeds  to 
observe,  **  were  as  the  heads  of  lions ;  and  out  of  their 
mouths  goeth  forth  Jire^  and  smoker  and  stdpkur.  By 
these  three  was  the  third  of  men  slain, — by  the  fire, 
and  the  smoke,  and  the  sulphur  that  proceedeth  out  of 
their  mouths.  For  their  power  is  in  their  mouths,  &€.** 
—The  horses  and  their  riders  are  here  evidently  a  com- 
posite symbol :  the  latter  being  mentioned  just  once,  as 
if,  like  the  human  resemblances  in  the  Arab  scorpion- 
locusts,  to  notiiy  man^s  agency  in  the  scouige ;  but  all 
the  principal  characteristics,  including  such  as  must 
needs  refer  not  to  animals,  but  to  men,  being  said  of  the 
horses.  So  in  the  clause,  ''  their  heads  were  as  the 
heads  of  lions."  On  which  let  me  just  observe,  in  pass* 
ing,  that  as  the  heads^  being  unnatural,  are  of  course 
symbolic,  and  the  symbol,  according  to  its  all  but  con- 
stant use  in  scripture,^  to  be  interpreted  of  the  Euphratean 
leaders, — it  was  a  preintimation  that  to  these  leaders  the 
same  lion-like  haughty  destroying  character  would  attach, 
even  as  to  the  Saracens  before  them.  And  as  to  the  ful- 
filment, it  was  seen  not  in  respect  of  character  only,  but 
even  of  title,  in  the  Alp  Arslans  and  Kilidge  Arslans, 
the  Valiant  Lions  and  Noble  Lions  of  the  Seljvkians : 
and  in  the  pretensions  and  character  of  the  Othman 
Sultans,  also ;  according  to  the  Othman  Turks'  own 
similitude.^ 

But  it  is  to  the  other  more  important  descriptive  point 
that  I  wish  to  hasten.  ''  Out  of  their  mouths  issued 
fire^  and  smoker  and  brimstone  (or  sulphwrY^ :  it  being 

1  E.  g.  Isa.  vii.  8 ;  "  The  head  of  Syria  is  DamaBcus,  and  the  head  of  Damucus 
ia  Rezin."  Dan.  ii.  38 ;  "  Thou  art  the  bead  of  gold."  Judges  xi.  11 ;  "  They  made 
him  to  be  a  head  and  governor :"  M^aXnv  kcu  apxnyov.  Again  in  Rev.  xiii  we 
read  in  this  sense  of  the  seven  heads  of  the  Beast ;  and  in  Psalm  xviii.  47,  "  Thou 
hast  made  me  to  be  the  head  of  the  heathen." 

'  So  Rycaut  on  the  Turks.  chq>.  xxi :  "  The  Turks  compare  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior to  the  lion,  and  other  kings  to  little  dogs ;  which  may  discompose  the  quiet 
and  majesty  of  the  lion,  but  can  never  bite  him  without  the  utmost  peril." 
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added,  as  if  to  limit  and  to  define  their  instrumental  use : 
**  By  these  three  was  the  third  part  of  men  killed ^  by  the 
fire,  and  by  the  smoke,  and  by  the  brimstone,  which  issued 
out  of  their  mouths."  Now  that  there  is  in  this,  as  Mede 
suggests,  an  allusion  to  the  modem  artillery  used  by  the 
Ottomans  against  Constantinople,  seems  to  me  so  obvious 
and  so  striking,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  one, 
as  Dean  Woodhouse,  should  have  objected  to,  or  even, 
as  Vitringa,  hesitated  about  it.^  Wherefore  could  the 
Dean  speak  of  the  interpretation  as  a  force  on  prophetical 
language,  unworthy  of  respectable  names  ?  If  the  arms  of 
a  nation  be  often  elsewhere  noticed  in  prophetic  scripture, 
why  not  here  ? — And  where,  indeed,  and  on  what  other 
occasion,  did  ever  the  arms  employed  bear  so  memorable, 
so  all- important  an  influence,  on  the  great  catastrophe? 
For  I  would  wish  strongly  to  impress  this  point  on  the 
reader  s  mind.  It  is  marked  prominently  in  the  prophecy 
before  us.  It  is  marked  prominently  also  in  the  history. 
It  was  to  **  the  fire  and  the  smoke  and  the  sulphur,"  to 
the  artillery  and  fire-arms  of  Mahomet,  that  the  killing 
of  the  third  part  of  men,  i.  e.  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  by  consequence  the  destruction  of  the  Greek 
empire,  was  owing.  Eleven  hundred  years  and  more 
had  now  elapsed  since  her  foundation  by  Constantine. 
In  the  course  of  them,  Goths,  Huns,  Avars,  Persians, 
Bulgarians,  Saracens,  Russians,  and  indeed  the  Ottoman 
Turks  themselves,  had  made  their  hostile  assaults,  or  laid 
siege  against  it.  But  the  fortifications  were  impregnable 
by  them.  Constantinople  survived,  and  with  it  the 
Qreek  empire.^  Hence  the  anxiety  of  the  Sultan  Maho- 
met to  find  that  which  would  remove  the  obstacle. 
"  Canst  thou  cast  a  cannon,"  was  his  question  to  the 
founder  of  cannon  that  deserted  to  him,  ''  of  size  suffi- 

^  "  An  mystic^  hie  alludatur  ad  morem  beUorum  gerendoram  per  machinas 
flammam  ex  incenso  pulvere  sulphureo  evomentes,  .  .  fidenter  asseverare  non 
ausim."  p.  541. — ^The  true  solution,  1  doubt  not,  of  Vitringa's  hesitation  on  the 
subject,  is  to  be  found  in  his  unfortunate  exposition  of  the  four  angels  as  mean- 
ing four  ntcceiiive  Mussulman  powers  that  attacked  the  Greek  empire ;  of  whom 
none  but  the  T\trks  used  cannon. 

'  I  have  not  particularised  the  Latin  capture  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1200, 
because  the  Latins  had  a  party  among  the  Greeks. 
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cient  to  batter  down  the  wall  of  Constantinople  ?"  Then 
the  foundry  was  established  at  Adrianople,  the  cannon 
cast,  the  artillery  prepared,  and  the  siege  began.— It  well 
deserves  remark,  how  Gibbon,  always  the  unconscious 
commentator  on  the  Apocalyptic  prophecy,  puts  this 
new  instrumentality  of  war  into  the  foreground  of  his 
picture,  in  his  eloquent  and  striking  narrative  of  the 
final  catastrophe  of  the  Greek  empire.  In  preparation 
for  it  he  gives  the  history  of  the  recent  invention  of 
gunpowder,  ''  that  mixture  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal :  *'  tells,  as  before  said,  of  the  foundry  of  the 
cannon  at  Adrianople :  then,  in  the  progress  of  the  siege 
itself,  describes  how  "  the  voUies  of  lances  and  arrov^s 
were  accompanied  with  the  smoke,  the  sound,  and  the 
fire  of  the  musketry  and  cannon:"  how  '*  the  long 
order  of  Turkish  artillery  was  pointed  against  the  walls  ; 
fourteen  batteries  thundering  at  once  on  the  most  acces- 
sible places : "  how  **  the  fortifications  which  had  stood 
for  ages  against  hostile  violence  were  dismantled  on  all 
sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannon,  many  breaches  opened, 
and  near  the  gate  of  St.  Romanus,  four  towers  levelled 
with  the  ground:"  how,  ^'  as  from  the  lines,  the  gallies, 
and  the  bridge,  the  Ottoman  artillery  thundered  on  aU 
sides,  the  camp  and  city,  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  were 
involved  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  which  could  only  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  final  deliverance  or  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire : "  and  how,  the  besiegers  at  length  rushing 
through  the  breaches,  **  Constantinople  was  irretrievably 
subdued,  her  empire  subverted,  and  her  religion  trampled 
in  the  dust  by  the  Moslem  conquerors."  I  say  it  well 
deserves  observation,  how  markedly  and  strikingly  Gib- 
bon attributes  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  so  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  empire,  to  the  Ottoman  artillery.  For  what 
is  it  but  a  comment  on  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  ^'  By 
these  three  was  the  third  part  of  men  killed,  by  the  fire, 
and  by  the  smoke,  and  by  the  sulphur,  which  issued  out 
of  their  mouths." 

4.  Next  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  horses*  tails. 
— And  in  this,  according  to  what  I  cannot  hesitate  to 
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call  its  obviously  true  interpretation, — though  to  sup- 
port it  we  have  not,  as  before,  the  authority  of  many 
consenting  interpreters,  but  by  all  of  them  Uiat  I  have 
seen,  except  Dr.  Keith,  it  is  not  so  much  as  hinted,  and 
by  him  only  glanced  at  allusively  and  in  a  Note, — I  say 
there  is  in  this  descriptive  point  a  symbol  as  remarkable 
and  as  characteristic  of  the  Turks,  as  even  that  on  which 
we  last  commented  :  — I  might  perhaps  say  more  so.  For 
what  are  the  terms  of  the  description  ?"  **  Their  power 
(4  c(00^ia  avri,y)  is  in  their  mouth  and  in  their  tails :  for 
their  tails  were  like  unto  serpents,  having  heads,  and 
with  them  they  do  injury."  Now  had  it  been  simply 
said,  **  their  tails  were  like  serpents,  and  with  them  they 
injure/'  the  case  would  have  closely  resembled  that  of 
the  scorpion-locusts  of  the  plague  preceding ; '  and  have 
indicated  here,  just  as  there,  the  injury  merely,  and 
venom  of  a  false  religion  accompanying  it,  done  by  the 
new  agencies  of  woe.  But  there  is  mentioned  further 
the  peculiarity  of  these  serpent-like^  horse-tails,  seen  in 
vision  having  heads :  and  thus,  according  to  the  all  but 
constant  prophetic  use  of  the  symbol,  as  before  observed,^ 
the  further  idea,  is  naturally,  I  may  almost  say  necessa- 
rily suggested  of  rulerSj  or  governing  authoritiesj^  being 
associated  with  the  horse-tails..  But  how  ?  The  crown 
seems  a  sufficiently  natural  symbol  to  denote  a  conquer- 
ing emperor,  the  diadem  a  monarch,  the  sword  a  military 

^  Vene  10 ;  "  They  have  tails  like  to  scorptonB,  and  stings  were  in  their  tails." 
-^In  explaining  the  clause  under  consideration,  Mr.  Daubuz  says ;  "  The  horses 
had  stings  in  their  tails : "  Bishop  Newton ;  "  They  (the  horses)  resemble  the 
Saracen  locusts ;  the  tails  of  serpents,  with  a  head  at  the  end,  being  attached  to 
the  horses :"  Dr.  Hales ;  "  Turkish  horsemen  with  serpents^  tails."  By  this  per- 
version of  the  plain  prophetic  statement,  these  interpreters  unconsciously  blinded 
themselves  and  their  readers  to  the  singular  signiflcancy  of  the  symbol :  the  tails 
were  still  hor^e-iaiU ;  but  serpent-like,  and  having  heads  at  their  extremity :  the 
word  opwuf,  let  it  be  observed,  being  mateuline,  the  ovpoi  and  tx^^*^^  feminine. 

'  Just  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Se\jukian  power  it  was  said  of  these  Turk, 
mans  by  one  of  his  Omrahs  to  Massoud,  son  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni ;  "  Your 
enemies  were  in  their  origin  a  swarm  of  ants.  They  are  now  like  little  snakes. 
And  unless  they  be  instantly  crushed,  they  will  acquire  the  venom  and  magni- 
tude of  serpents."  The  above  is  quoted  by  Daubuz,  as  also  by  Gibbon  x.  343  ; 
and  exemplifies,  in  respect  of  the  $erpent4ike  form  of  the  Apocalyptic  horsie- 
tails,  not  the  figurative  sense  only,  but  also  the  national  appropriateness  of  the 
symbol.  '  See  Note  1,  p.  482,  suprii. 

*  Mill  reads,  al  §l«nai  avrw,  "  their  authoritiet  are  in  their  taiU."  The  word 
is  similarly  uscdin  the  plural  Luke xii.  11,  Rom.  xiii.  1  &c. 
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prefect^  the  balance  an  administrator  of  justice.  But  a 
horse-tail  to  denote  a  ruler  I  Strange  association  I  Un- 
likely symbol  1  Instead  of  symbolizing  authority  and 
rule,  the  tail  is  in  other  scripture  put  in  direct  contrast 
with  the  head,  and  made  the  representative  rather  of  the 
degraded  and  the  low.^  Besides  which  it  is  not  here  the 
lordly  lion's  tail,  but  that  of  the  horse.  Who  could  ever, 
d  priori,  have  conceived  of  such  an  application  of  it  ? 
And  yet  among  the  Turks  ^  as  we  all  know, — among  the 
Euphratean  horsemen  that  were  to  kill  the  third  part  of 
men, — that  very  association  had  existence,  and  still 
exists  to  the  present  day.  It  seems  that  in  the  times  of 
their  early  warlike  career  the  principal  standard  was  once 
lost,  in  the  progress  of  battle ;  and  the  Turkman  com- 
mander, in  its  default,  cutting  off  his  horse's  tail»  lifted 
it  on  a  pole,  made  it  the  rallying  ensign,  and  so  won 
the  victory.^  Hence  the  introduction  and  permanent 
adoption  among  the  Turks  throughout  their  empire  of 
this  singular  ensign ; — among  the  Turks  aloney  if  I  mis- 
take not,  of  all  the  nations  that  have  ever  risen  up  on 
this  world's  theatre:^  and  this  as  that  which  was  thence- 
forward,— from  the  vizier  to  the  governors  of  provinces 
and  districts, — to  constitute  their  badge,  mark  their  rank, 
and  give  them  name  and  title.  For  it  is  the  ensign  of 
one,  two,  or  three-horse  tails  that  marks  distinctively  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  Turkish  Pasha.^ — Marvellous 

1  So  Deut.  xxviii.  44 ;  Otros  tarat  «if  mfmkti^  trv  3<  coiy  tit  apear  "  He  shall 
be  the  head,  and  thou  shalt  be  the  tail." 

'  So  Tournefoit  in  his  Trayeb;  also  Pemurio.  The  following  is  Penmrio'a 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  ensign.  "  An  author  acquainted  with  their  customa 
says,  that  a  Genenl  of  theirs,  not  lenowing  how  to  rally  his  troops  that  had  lost 
their  standards,  cut  off  a  hone's  tail,  and  fixed  it  to  the  end  of  a  spear ;  (pomo 
d'una  lancia';)  and  the  soldiers,  rallying  at  that  signal,  gained  the  victory."  Cos- 
tumi  ftc.  i.  126. — He  adds  further  that  whereas  "  on  his  appointment  a  Ptaha  of 
three  tails  u$ed  to  receive  a  drum  (tamburo)  and  a  standanl*  now  for  the  drwm 
there  have  been  substituted  three  horses'  tails,  tied  at  the  end  of  a  spear,  round 
a  gilded  haft.  One  of  the  first  ofiicers  of  the  palace  presents  him  these  three 
tails  and  a  standard." 

'  The  Hetman  of  the  Cossacs  that  migrated  to  P61and  is  said  to  have  been 
presented  by  the  Polish  king  with  a  horte^taU  also,  among  other  ensigns  of 
authority.  But  these  Cossacs  were  but  a  small  tribe ;  and  it  seems  likely  that 
they  borrowed  this  military  ensign,  as  as  they  did  many  of  their  military  terms, 
from  the  Turkmans. 

*  In  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  August,  1842,  the  writer  of  the  Chapter  on 
Turkish  history,  thus  sppropriately  makes  use  of  the  figure.     "The  recent  over- 
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prefiguration  1  And  who  but  He  could  have  depicted 
it,  to  whom  the  future  is  dear  as  the  present,  and  who 
in  his  Divine  prescience  speaks  of  things  that  are  not  as 
though  they  were. 

*' And  with  these  they  do  injustice;"  a^ncea-t.    Alas! 
where  is  the  historian  of  the  Turkish  conquests  and  em- 
pire that  does  not  tell  of  the  oppression  of  the  christian 
rayah  by  these  Turkman  Pashas  I     As  Knolles,  in  his 
Sketch  of  the  Turkish  Greatness,  expresses  it ;   ' '  His 
BassaeSy  like  ravening  harpies,  as  it  were  suck  out  the 
blood  of  his  poor  subjects."    And  where  is  the  traveller 
through  European  Turkey  (at  least  if  his  travels  dated 
before  the  late  Greek  revolution)  that  has  not  with  his 
own  eyes  witnessed  the  same?     Even  now  the  scene 
rises  in  memory  before  the  author^  of  the  long  train  of 
a  Turkish  Pasha,  proceeding  to  his  Pashalik  in  Greece, 
that  past  him  by,  winding  in  picturesque  array  up  one 
of  the  passes  of  Mount  Othrys,  near  where  that  moun* 
tain-chain  frowns  over  Thermopylae :  and  bright,  he  re- 
members, shone  the  sunbeams  on  the  varied  colourings, 
the  ''  red  and  blue  and  yellow,"  of  the  horses,  horse- 
men^ and  foot-retainers,  in  the  procession ;  and  proudly 
the  ensign  was  borne  before  the  Turkman  of  two  horse- 
tailSf  to  mark  his  dignity.      But  associated  with  the 
remembrance   there  rise   up  other  recollections   also : 
— the  scene  of  a  village  which,  on  entering  a  few  days 
before  with   his  companions,  he  had  found   deserted, 
though  with   marks   of  recent   habitation;    and  from 
which,  as  a  straggler  emerging  from  his  hiding-place 
informed  them,  men,  women  and  children  had  fled  to 
the  mountains,  to  escape  from  the  visit,  on  some  errand 
of  oppression,  of  one  of  the  oflicers  of  a  neighbouring 
Pasha.     Nor  again  can  the  scene  be  forgotten  of  other 


throw  of  the  Mameluc  power  by  the  Ottomans  had  exten<led  the  thadow  of  the 
horteMAU  for  along  the  coast  of  Africa."  He  is  speaking  of  the  times  of  Bar- 
barossa. 

And  in  this  same  North  of  Africa  it  still  ftimishes  its  figure  to  the  fngment  of 
the  once  mighty  Turkish  empire  there  remaining.  On  General  Bugeaud's  sum- 
moning the  tribe  of  Mascara  to  submission,  the  answer  began  thus:  "  The  horte 
o/fubmiisUm  has  no  tail."     Semaphore  de  Marseilles,  June  12,  1841. 
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permanently  deserted  villages,  such  as  the  traveller's  path 
each  day  almost  had  to  pass  by ;  and  often  with  nothing 
but  the  silent  grave-yard  in  its  loneliness,  to  tell  the  tale 
of  former  life  and  population.  Thus  was  there  set  be- 
fore his  eyes  how  the  inhabitants  had  failed  before  the 
oppressions  of  the  Turkman  Pashas :  and,  long  ere  he 
thought  of  entering  on  the  direct  investigation  of  pro- 
phecy, the  singular  aptitude  and  truth  of  this  symbol, 
as  applied  to  them,  fixed  itself  on  his  mind :  "  The 
W«6-toik  were  like  unto  serpents,  having  heads }  and 
with  these  they  do  injury  and  oppress.^^ 

5.  There  remains  for  explanation  but  one  point  more 
in  the  prophecy ;  viz.  the  time  within  which  the  commis- 
sion to  destroy  the  third  part  of  men  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. This  is  a  point  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance: and,  although  freed  by  our  explanation  of  the 
four  angels  spoken  of,  and  of  their  binding  near  the 
Euphrates,  previous  to  the  sixth  Trumpet-blast,  from 
no  little  embarrassment,^  it  is  yet  one  not  altogether 
devoid  of  difficulty.  Indeed  some  critical  research  will 
be  in  the  first  instance  essential,  in  order  satisfactorily  to 
fix  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  which  the  chronological 

♦k*  ^  "?  ^°*!  P.:  ^^^  »«PA.— Nothing,  I  conceive,  can  weU  be  dearer  as  to 
mlJ^n;f2£f  °^  the  prophecy  than  thew  three  things  :  1.  that  the  fouTangeS 
muat  have  been  in  existence  both  at  the  time  of  their  binding,  and  at  the  timfof 

^Z  ^^  C^-  ^•^  ^**^  ^""^  ^  ^^^  **«^»  ">«»*  have  b^n  at  the  «>uSSi« 
of  the  sixth  Trumpet  :~3.  that  the  predicted  period  of  the  hour  dUn/mo^ 
unrf  |r«r  must  have  been  the  interval  between  ttieir  loosing  a^d  thei^'aS^m 
phshment  of  the  stated  subject  of  their  looring,  via.  to  slay  the  tSini  p^oT^S 

^!k  •  ?u  if*^  Turkman  power  by  the  crusades ;  and  the  epoch  ^  looeimT  wd 
?3^'whI^]^TH"*°^"^^«'  ".  •!:  '^^  somewhere  betw^  A^^^aso  "d 
'^ri;.^^mp%^'^^"^"^^''  °^  ^^^  "^"^"^  ^  «"^'  "^d  the  OthmanSc 
I?Li^^  i^  •upremacy.    But  at  this  epoch  neither  Mede's  quaternion 

of  ]cingdoins,jior  Faber's.  were  in  existence.— Further,  the  period  of^h^ 
day,  month,  and  year,  being  m«le  to  end  by  Mede  and  Keith^^Sere  f  JhfnkJhc 

t^^r'^^r  ''  '."''  .^?  ^'  ^^  «P*"™  °^  Con^itin^pi;  by  STe  T^^^l 
faU  of  the  Greek  empire,  it  is  necessarily  from  its  length  made  bv  them  tn  hJSn 

On  the  other  hand  Bishop  Newton  and  Mr.  Faber,  rightly  deemingthat  ite  iSfe 
commencing  epoch  must  be  that  of  the  Trumpet's  sounding  wd  the  wa^^ 
ing,  do  yet  make  it  end,  in  consequence  of  their  date  of  tlfe^undL^^^^^  ^ 
after  the  staying  of  the  third  part  of  men,  the  Greek  empire.  ^'         ^ 

f  Jn.  reverted  to  and  expanded  my  chronological  argument  at  d  46" 

from  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  point  involved  in  it     *'^«'»<^n^  «  P  ^f'-. 
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term  is  announced.  This  settled ,  the  historical  fulfil- 
ment  will  soon  appear. 

The  chronological  term  is  expressed  as  follows  :  ^'  And 
the  four  angels  were  loosed ;  which  were  prepared  c^  njir 

&pav  Kat  iifMpap  km  fAi^va  km  €Vtavrw,    at  the  CXpifOLtioU  Of  the 

hour»  day,  month,  and  year,"  aggregated  together^  (so  I 
translate  and  understand  the  phrase)  '^  to  slay  the  third 
part  of  men."  In  which  translation  two  things  require 
consideration  and  proof :  the  one^  the  taking  the  nouns 
of  time  collectively  and  in  concatenation^  as  constituting 
a  period  made  up  of  their  aggregate  ;  the  other  the  con- 
struing the  preposition  (k  as  meaning  after,  or  at  the 
expiration  of^  that  period. 

Now  as  to  the  construction  of  the  nouns  of  time  col- 
lectively and  in  the  aggregate,  I  so  understand  them, — 
1st,  because  that  which  is  the  only  alternative  construc- 
tion appears  to  me  on  every  account  inadmissible:  I 
mean  that  which,  taking  them  each  separately,  would 
render  the  clause  thus ;  that  at  the  destined  hour,  and 
destined  day,  and  destined  month,  and  destined  year, 
they  should  slay  the  third  part  of  men.*  For, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  want  of  the  article  prefix  to  three  out  of 
the  four  nouns,  a  prefix  needed,  I  conceive,  for  such  a 
rendering,^ — it  will  be  obvious  that  it  explains  the 
clause  as  made  up  of  tautologies ;  tautologies  such  that 
every  successive  word  after  the  first,  instead  of  strength- 
ening, only  weakens  the  supposed  meaning ;  and  which 
bring  out,  at  last,  as  the  result  of  their  accumulation, 
nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  destruction  spoken  of 
should  be  effected  at  the  time  appointed.  Do  the  inspired 
Scriptures  ever  speak  in  this  way  ? — 2ndly,  I  so  take 
them  because  in  another  complex  chronological  phrase, 
and  one,  in  respect  of  its  enigmatic  form,  the  most  nearly 
parallel  to  the  present  that  prophetic  scripture  offers,  we 
have  the  expositioa  of  inspiration  itself  interpreting  the 
phrase  as  meant  to  be  taken  in  the  aggregate.  I  allude 
to  the  well-known  clause  in  Daniel,  (xii.  7)  «*«  *««/»<»',  Kcupov<;^ 

'  So»  or  nearly  so,  Vitringa,  Daubuz,  Woodliouae,  Cuninghamc^  &c. 
•  So  Matt.  XXV.  43 ;  «8€  Tijr  itA^pav,  eSe  jriv  tipttv. 
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KM  ifutrv  icatpB,  *'  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time;"  which 
being  made  the  equivalent  of  1 260  days,^  i.  e.  of  three 
years  and  a  half,  must  consequently  be  a  period  of  a  year, 
two  years,  and  half  a  year  aggregated  together. — ^As  to 
the  article  prefix,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  clause,  we 
may  understand  it,  on  this  explanation,  not  only  to  go- 
vern all  the  accusatives  that  follow,  so  as  we  find  done 
elsewhere,^  but  also  as  an  instrument  for  the  better 
uniting  them,  as  it  were  under  a  bracket^  as  an  hour, 
day,  month,  and  year,  to  be  added  together ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  marks  them  as  together  making  up  the 
period ;  i.  e.  the  period  fore-ordained  and  fore-shown  in 
the  divine  councils. 

Next,  as  to  the  cic  being  rendered  at  the  espiration  of^ 
before  these  aggregated  nouns  of  time. — To  the  classic 
reader  the  fact  wiU  be  familiar  that  the  original  meaning 
of  this  preposition,  and  that  from  which  those  relative  to 
time  are  derived,  is  one  impljring  motion  towards  a  place, 
as  its  term  and  object ; — motion  which  may  be  incom- 
plete and  that  of  progress,  or  completed  by  arrival ; 
very  much  as  represented  in  the  English  equivalents, 
unto,  at.  no^wfim«  €k  '  ie^««'eXv/Ka*  going  to  or  towards 
Jerusalem  :  here  the  movement  is  incomplete.  iUr<xtf«» 
CK  Raiffafciay-  having  comc  to,  or  arrived  a/,  Csesarea :  here 
it  is  completed  in  arrival.  To  which  latter  dass  belong 
those  cases  in  which  actions,  transient  or  continuous, 
are  done  at  the  place  after  arrival ;  as  in,  a<i  f««  «mi9«w< 
Tiyy  cofTify  ci< '  icf«0vXt;/«a-  **  I  must  kccp  the  fcast  at  Jerusa- 
lem :  "  B»€^x«  x^wi'  €K  TV*  Aoriaif*  "  He  stopped  a  while  at 
or  in  Asia.**^  Because,  when  the  sentences  are  filled 
up,  this  would  be  the  form  of  them ;  "  Having  arrived 
at  Jerusalem^  I  must  there  keep  the  passover:"^ 
*^  Having  arrived  in  Asia,  he  stopped  there/' 

From  these  meanings  of  ck  that  refer  to  place,  the 
transition  is  easy  to  ideas  of  time :  and  the  English  until, 

^  Compare  Dtn.  xii.  11 ;  Rev.  xii.  6,  14,  &c. 
^  Tify  iwriviiy  «tai  w\&r9¥  mu  ao^uv  ku  iffx*^*  ^- ;  Apoc.  v.  12.    More  gene- 
ndly  the  article  is  repeated ;  as  ib.  13  ;  i^  wXoyta,  ircu  ^  rt/ai,  km  ii  8o{a,  &c. 

*  Luke  ix.  53  ;  Acts  xviii.  21,  22  ;  xix.  22. 
*  So  Matthiae  on  fir ;  Blomfield's  ed.  p.  885. 
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up  tOy  or  at  the  point  of  time  limiting,  answer  here,  in 
the  rendering  to  the  English  unto^  up  to,  or  at^  in  the 
cases  just  given  of  motion  to  a  foca/ limit.     Ei^  arc ;  until 

when  ?       E<f  ijfXioy  KarahnrrUf  till  SUDSet.^       E$€rr6  ci<  nypiyoriy  fi^ 

Tijy  avfiop'  **  they  put  them  in  ward  till  the  morrow."  *  In 
all  these  the  implied  motion  to  the  fixed  point  of  time 
limiting  is  incomplete. — h\Bop  ck  n^y  ^^ap  ravriir  **  I  came 
tOy  or  have  arrived  at^  this  hour :  *'  vXi}pd»0i)0-orrai  ci(  roy  Kat^w 
avTW  **  My  words  shall  be  fulfilled  at^  or  when  arrived 
at,  their  season."  ^  Here  the  progress  toward  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  completed. 

To  which  general  observations  this  must  now  be 
added :  that  whereas,  in  cases  of  a  local  term  or  limit, 
the  part  nearest  of  that  local  limit  is  yet  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  original  point  of  motion,  and  allowing 
consequently  of  progression  towards  it,  there  are  some* 
times,  on  the  other  hand,  chronological  cases  in  which 
the  term  of  time  limiting,  (being  not  a  fixed  moment  j  but 
a  term  of  some  extent)  is  in  its  nearest  point  in  actual 
conjunction  with  the  time  then  present,  or  that  from 
which  the  progression  is  to  be  reckoned.  In  such  cases 
the  limiting  point  is  necessarily  the  end  of  the  term,  not 
the  beginning ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  «<  either  up  to 
that  endy  in  Uie  sense  of  duration  through  the  whole  term 
mentioned,  or  at  the  end,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
action  noted.  Sroy^*? «?  €>!«»«>•  **a  truce /br  a  year," 
i.  e.  **  up  to  the  end  of  a.  year,  dated  irom  the  time  then 
present :  ««/*€»«  ci<  ctij  «oXXa*  **  goods  laid  up/br,  or,  to 
the  end  of  many  years  :  ***  ck  «€*•  *^for  ever,  or  to  the 

end  of  the  a<«y,  or  world  :  "  '  Z»y  cif«<  ti^  r«c  amtfa^  r«y  mt/vvv* 

"  I  am  alive  for,  or  to  the  end  of  the  ages  of  ages."* 
All  these  are  examples  of  duration  through^  or  up  to  the 
end  of,  the  period.* — For  examples  of  the  other  render- 

1  Homer  Odyaa.  u.  99 ;  iti.  138.  >  Acts  iv,  3. 

*  John  xii.  27  ;  Luke  i.  SO.    So  again  PhU.  ii.  16 ;  m  KouxyitM  /im  m  v^m^w 
X^0.    Job  xii.  5  ;  i^rw^w^r*  wtvw  cii  XP^^  rwcrop'  Ac. 

*  Luke  xii.  19.    So  again  2  Chron.  xi.  17,  (Sept.)  Korurxv^c  *?ofio9ii  «f  rm 
rpia,  , 

*  Apoc.  i.  18.     Similarly  2  Peter  iii.  18  ;  Awry  h  So{a,  km  rvw  «t«u  ftf  VMP^ 
OMirof. 

*  It  is  the  same  with  the  Iwt  and  ito  genitive,  the  equivalent  of  «f  and  iU  ac- 
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iDg,  at  the  end  of,  we  must  take  cases  where  the  ac- 
tion  chronologically  noted  is  one  not  of  continuance,  but 
rather  momentary  ;  such  as  is  the  action  of  killing  the 
third  part  of  men,  in  the  passage  before  us.  Of  the 
which,  supposing  the  punctuation  usually  given  in  copies 
of  the  Septuagint  to  be  correct,  an  example  in  point 
offers  in  the  passage  already  alluded  to  from  the  xiith 
of  Daniel.  "  He  said;  How  long  (^»<  «ore)  shall  it  be 
to  the  end  of  these  wonders  ?  And  he  sware  by  Him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  ^n  ck  «caip«y  icai  kou^b^  km  ^/uav 

*  *  they  shall  know  these  things  at  the  end  of  the  aggre- 
gated time,  times,  and  half  a  time.*'  But  the  punctuation 
here  seems  more  than  doubtful.^  In  verse  12,  however, 
of  the  same  chapter,  we  have  an  example  not  to  be  ques* 

tftaK^rra  vcrr«*  "  Happy  is  he  who  has  arrived  (not  at  the 
beginning  but)  at  the  end  of  the  1335  days.''* 

After  which  last  example  when  we  turn  to  the  passage 
we  are  discussing,  ''  And  the  four  angels  were  loosed, 

Tciwa-j  T9  rptrw  tw  avBfvww,'*  how  Can  we  entertain  doubt 
of  the  preposition  being  here  too  intended  in  the  same 
sense ;  and  of  the  true  rendering  of  the  phrase  being  that 
which  I  have  given,  '*  thdii  after  j  oral  the  ea^piration  of 
the  (Aggregated  term  of  an  hour,  day,  month,  and  year,** 
(calculated  from  the  time  of  their  being  re-commissioned 

cuMtiye.  So  in  Dan.  vii.  25 ;  "  They  shall  be  given  into  his  hand  Un  Kuga  sai 
KoipMr  mu  y§  ^fuav  Kcupa."  i.e.  up  to  the  end  of  the  aggregate  period,  and  through 
or  during  it. — The  same  too  with  axpt.  So  axfi  Kotpa,  Luke  iv.  13 ;  "  the 
devil  left  him  for,  or  up  to  the  end  of,  a  season ; "  and  again  Acts  xiii.  1 1,  where 
we  are  told  of  Elymas  being  blind  axpi  itatpov,  for  a  season. 

^  Surely  a/W<  ttop  should  follow  the  acai^v ;  and  the  «if,  before  the  terms  of 
term,  be  construed  in  the  sense  of  duration.  Thus :  "  It  shall  be  for  a  time, 
limes,  and  half  a  time.  At  the  end  of  the  dispersion  they  shall  know  all  these 
things." 

'  The  same  meaning  attaches  to  those  equivalents  of  cii  before  nouns  of  time, 
l«f  and  «xipA.  So  in  Acts  xx.  6;  nkBo/iw  wpot  avnm  iis  nfr  TpmaBa  axp<t 
inupmw  vffvrr  "  We  came  to  them  at  the  end  of  five  days ; "  i.e.  of  five  days  of 
tnvelling :  and  Matt,  xxvii.  63,  64 ;  "  That  impostor  said,  After  three  days 
(jtrra  rput  itiupas)  I  shall  rise  again :  command  therefore  that  the  sepulchre  be 
made  sure  until  the  third  day  ;  Un  nis  rpnuis  iintptu."  Where  "  until  the  third 
day "  answers  evidently  to  "  after  three  days ; "  and  consequently  means  not 
until  the  beginning,  but  until  the  end,  of  the  third  day. 
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and  loosed)  *^  they  should  slay  the  third  part  of  men.  *'^ 
What  the  exact  length  of  this  period,  and  how  many 
prophetic  days  it  would  in  all  make  up,  depends  of 
course  on  the  value  that  we  attach  to  the  cyiavrof,  the 
year  mentioned  ;  whether  we  prefer  to  consider  it  as, 
like  the  Kmpoq,  a  year  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each,  i.  e.  a  year  of  360  days,  not  counting  in  the  sup- 
plemental days  added  to  make  it  accord  with  solar  time  ; 
or  whether  as  the  Julian  current  year  of  366  days  6  hours. 
The  latter  value  is  attached  to  it  by  Mede  and  others : 
and  there  is,  I  think,  an  h.  priori  probability  in  its  favour 
from  the  adoption  of  the  word  cwavro^,  in  the  place  of 
fcaiftfii,  here,  and  here  only  in  prophetic  scripture  ;  a  word 
signifying  etymologically  that  which  returns  into  itself.^ 
At  any  rate  die  question  is  an  open  one ;  and  the  agree- 
ment of  historic  fact  (as  we  shall  show)  with  the  calcu- 
lation, as  thus  made,  may  be  considered  as  deciding  in 
its  favor. — Thus  estimated,  then,  the  length  of  the  period 
will  be  found  to  amount,  on  the  year-day  principle,  to 
396  years  106  days.^ — This  was  the  period  at  the  end 

'  I  have  the  nther  elaborated  the  foregoing  criticism,  both  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  point  it  relates  to ;  and  also  because  of  the  difficulty  felt  by 
some  commentators  respecting  it,  and  the  hasty,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  incorrect 
criticisms  passed  6n  it  by  others.  See  Woodhouse,  Faber,  &c. — ^Mede  construes 
the  «5  as  I  have,  '*  a^er  ;  "  but  does  not  support  his  translation. — Keith  makes 
the  whole  time  tMt  of  the  preparation  of  the  four  angels :  as  if  the  participle 
were  in  the  presen/,  kroipmiuvot,  preparing ;  not  in  the  pott  IjroipaafaMwoi,  prepared, 

'  Compare  Wintle  on  Daniel,  Preliminary  Dissertation,  p.  zltx.  After  observ- 
ing that  the  Babylonians  and  Persians,  as  well  as  Jews,  held  the  division  of  the 
year  into  twelve  months  each  of  thirty  days,  he  adds ;  "  But^Daniel  adopted  the 
name  of  times  Q^3^)  for  his  periods,  instead  of  calling  them  by  the  name 

of  D*^3tt7,  omit ;  which  more  property  applied  to  XhefitU  annual  revoltUt4mt  of 
the  ttm." — ^And  then  he  appends  a  Note  as  follows.  "  D'*3BJ»  <"»»*»  ^^  H^W» 
iterare ;  wherein  the  sun  reiterates  his  course,  and  returns  to  the  same  point 
whence  he  set  put :  or,  according  to  Buztorf,  '  in  re  sui  per  vestigia  semper 
volvatur  et  redeat.' — So  the  Greek  tptaxnos,  from  his  revolving  in  himself  (cj^ 
|avry) :  and  hence  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  of  a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  itsmouth." 
*  As  the  Julian  year  equalled  365  days  6  houra,  the  Apocalyptic  period  would, 
on  the  year-day  principle,  be  in  amount  as  follows : 

A  year  =        365i  days        =        365  yeare  +  ^  of  a  year. 

A  month        —  30  ^days        =  30  yean. 

A  day  "  =1  year. 

Yean  396. 
i  of  a  prophetic  day  or  year  (left  out  above) = 91  i  days. 

An  hour     —    u  ^  ^  prophetic  day  or  years  15^  days. 
Total         =         yean  396  +   106  days. 
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of  which,  as  measured  from  the  epoch  of  their  loosing, 
on  the  sixth  Trumpet-blast,  from  the  Euphrates,  the 
horsemen  of  the  vision,  it  was  foretold  to  St.  John,  were 
to  destroy  the  third  part  of  men.  And  convinced  as  we 
have  been  that  the  Turks  were  the  horsemen  that  acted 
under  the  guidance  of  the  four  angeb  in  the  matter,  what 
now  remains  for  us  to  do  is  only  to  look  at  historical 
dates ;  and  so  calculating,  to  compare  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned prophetic  period,  the  actual  interval  between  the 
first  loosing  of  the  Moslem  power j  after  its  revivification 
through  connexion  with  the  Turkmans,  from  the  Eu- 
phrates,— and  the  taking  of  Constantinople^  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Greek  empire^  by  the  Turks  under  the  2nd 
Mahomet. 

In  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  the  date  of  the 
former  important  event  and  epoch,  we  may  be  thankful 
that  we  have  full  and  authentic  information  in  the  two 
well  known  Arabic  historians  Abulfeda  and  Elmakin ; 
and  indeed  in  the  earlier  and  fuller  historians,  Al  Bondari 
and  Emad  Eddin.^  From  them  I  borrow  my  statements 
and  chronology  in  what  follows. 

It  has  been  already  noted'  that  in  the  year  1055,  or 
of  the  Hegira  447,  the  Bagdad  Caliph  wrote  to  Thogrul 
Beg  to  come  to  his  assistance  against  some  threatening 
danger ;  the  Bowid  chieftain,  who  was  at  this  time  the 
secular  head  under  him,  having  proved  altogether  an 
inefficient  protector.  Thogrul  immediately  answered  to 
the  summons,  and  gave  the  protection  asked  for :  then, 
on  occasion  of  some  civic  tumidt  occurring,  seized  on 
and  imprisoned  the  Bowid  Chief,  thus  extinguishing  the 
supremacy  of  the  Bowides,  after  it  had  lasted,-  says  Elma- 
kin, 127  years.^  He  was  now  by  the  Caliph  appointed, 
and  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  mosques,    '*  Protector 

If  the  period  be  calculated  with  greater  exactitude  from  La  Place's  decimalB,  it 
comes,  I  believe,  to  near  three  days  less ;  yiz.  396  years  +  103.16  days. 
^  See  the  notice  respecting  these  authors,  p.  496t  497,  infii. 
'  See  p.  469  ;  also  on  the  origin  of  the  Bowid  rule  at  Bagdad,  p.  440. 
*  He  adds  as  to  date  and  pubiicity ;  "  Et  cessavit  oratio  ^us  in  fine  Ramadani ; 
atque  ita  desiit  imperium  Boijtarum  :" — ^the  oratio  that  he  speaks  of,  being  that 
same  public  prayer  for  the  Bowid,  as  chief  lord  of  the  Moslems,  which  I  noticed 
in  reference  to  the  Othmans,  p.  470  supr^. 
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and  Governor  of  the  Moslem  empire  ;*'  the  secular  au- 
thority of  the  caliphate  delegated  to  him,  and  his  name 
recited  next  to  the  Caliph's  in  the  public  prayers.* — All 
this  occurred  in  the  month  of  Ramazan  of  that  same 
year;  that  is  in  December  A.D.  1055.  This  is  the 
epoch  noted  by  both  Abulfeda  and  Elmakin,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  that  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Seljukian  empire  at  Bagdad :  the  inauguration  and  in* 
vestiture  celebrated  some  two  years  after,  or  a  little 
more,  being  only  a  more  splendid  solemnization  of  that 
appointment  to  his  high  office,  which  now  already  took 
place.  Thus  appointed,  then,  Thogrul  Beg  fixed  his 
head-quarters  in  the  citadel  of  Bagdad ;  and  stayed 
there  thirteen  months :  meanwhile  establishing  hLs  au- 
thority,^ and  cementing  his  connexion  with  the  Caliph, 
among  other  things,  by  giving  him  his  sister  in  marriage. 
The  effect  of  the  connexion  was,  as  regarded  the  Turk- 
man army  and  people,  to  give  them  a  character  of  reli- 
gious consecration  to  the  service  of  Islamism :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  Moslem  caliphate, 
so  long  paralyzed  at  Bagdad,  was  prepared  by  it  with 
new  energies ;  and  revivified,  as  it  were,  to  act  again  in 
the  cause  of  its  false  faith. 

And  now  we  are  directed  by  the  terms  of  this  prophecy, 
to  mark  the  time  when  the  Moslem  power,  thus  revivi- 
fied, was  loosed  from  the  Euphrates :  in  other  words, 
when  under  its  new  Turkman  head,  it  went  forth  from 
Bagdad,  on  the  career  of  victory  and  aggrandizement 
thenceforth  afresh  destined  for  it.  The  date  is  given  by 
Abulfeda  ;  the  10th  of  Dzouicaad,  A.  H.  448.  That 
was  the  day  in  which  Thogrul  with  his  Turkmans,  now 

>  After  stating  that  it  was  in  that  year  that  the  power  of  the  Bowides  ended, 
and  was  transfened  to  the  Se^juks,  Abulfeda  adds ;  "  Eo  enim  (sc.  anno,  A.  H. 
447)  primus  Togrul  Bee,  ut  summus  post  Chalifam  princeps,  imperiique  Musle- 
mici  protector  atque  gubemator,  per  templa  proclamatus  piisque  votis  decoratus 
fuit."  He  also  says ;  "  Consensu  et  jussu  Chaliffe  preces  ipai  Bagdadi  publicte 
fieri  indpiebant  die  yiccsimo  secundo  none  mensis  huyus  anni ;"  i.  e.  the  Hutbe 
piayers  for  Togrul  Bee. 

De  Guignes  obsenres,  of  the  same  circumstances  and  period,  "  n  fut  revfitu 
de  toute  I'autorit^." 

'  "  Thogrul  Becus  domicilium  fecit  in  aice  imperial! ;  fuitque  ei  Bagdadi 
stabilitum  imperium."     Elmakin.     So  too  Abulfeda. 
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the  representative,  as  we  have  said,  and  head  of  the 
power  of  Islamism,  quitted  Bagdad  to  enter  on  a  long 
career  of  war  and  conquest. — ^The  part  allotted  to  Tho- 
grul  himself  in  the  fearful  drama  soon  about  to  open 
against  the  Greeks,  was,  like  the  military  part  enacted  long 
previously  by  Mahomet,  in  regard  of  Christendom,  pre- 
parative. It  was  to  extend  and  establish  the  Turkman 
dominion  over  the  frontier  countries  of  Irak  and  Meso- 
potamia ;  that  so  the  requisite  strength  might  be  attained 
for  the  attack  ordained  in  God's  counsels  against  the 
Greek  empire.  His  first  step  to  this  was  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Moussul ;  his  next,  of  Singara.  Nisibis,  too, 
was  visited  by  him  :  that  frontier  fortress  that  had  in 
other  days  been  so  long  a  bulwark  to  the  Greeks. 
Everywhere  victory  attended  his  banner  ;  a  presage  of 
what  was  to  follow.  And  on  his  return  after  a  year's 
campaign  to  Bagdad,  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  solemn 
inauguration  that  we  spoke  of,^  (an  inaugurative  cere- 
mony celebrated  in  oriental  history,^)    the  result  is  thus 

>  The  date  of  the  investiture  i»  fixed  hy  Abulfeda  as  on  the  25th  Dnmlcad, 
A.  H.  449  :  with  which  date  Elmakin's  narrative  perfectly  agrees. 

'  As  regards  this  ceremonial,  Elmakin  thus  speaks :  "  ChaUfa  induit  prind- 
pem  Togrul  Becum  veste  imperiali,  eumque  coronavit,  et  torque  atque  amiUls 
omavit,  scripsitque  ei  auctoritatem  consignatam  de  pnefecturi  auhe  sun."  Abul- 
feda  adds  that  the  Chalif  committed  the  charge  of  the  empire  to  him  in  words 
like  these  :  "  Mandat  Chali&  tuae  cure  omne  id  terrsrum  quod  Deus  ejus  curs 
et  imperio  commisit ;  tibique  avium  piorum,  fidelium,  Deum  colentium,  tutelam 
sublocatorio  nomine  demandat." 

In  De  Ouignes'  abstract  of  the  history,  the  date  is  printed  25th  Dzoulcad, 
A.  H.  446,  simply  by  an  error  of  the  press  for  449.  That  it  is  a  misprint  is 
plain;  for  De  Ouignes  dates  Thogrul  Bee's  quitting  Bagdad  the  10th  Dioulcad 
448  ;  then  speaks  of  his  besieging  Moussul  for  four  months,  then  Singaia,  and 
not  till  ttfier  these  eoeiUt,  returning  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  investiture  at 
Bagdad.  Very  unfortunately  Dr.  Keith  did  not  observe  that  it  was  a  misprint, 
or  consult  original  authorities ;  and  building  his  cslculations  and  exposition  of 
this  apocalyptic  period  upon  it,  built  on  a  foundation  of  sand. 

As  the  ceremonial  was  very  notable,  it  was  one  that  might  not  improperiy  have 
been  made  an  epoch  of  commencement  to  the  prophetic  period,  if  its  chronology 
had  answered.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  Jirtt,  that  we  date  a 
reign  from  the  acceition  of  the  monarch,  not  from  his  coronation ; — and  both 
Abulfeda  and  Elmakin,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  assign  Togrul  Beg's  appointment 
or  aecetiion  to  the  office  of  Secular  Head  of  the  Moslem  empire,  to  the  year  A.H. 
447  :  also  that  the  epoch  noted  in  the  prophecy  is  that  of  the  relooting  from  the 
Euphrates  of  the  power  that  had  been  bound  Uiere,  not  of  its  re-imfigoralum, 

De  Ouignes'  ftiller  narration  is  borrowed  from  Al  Bondari's  Arabic  History  of 
the  Seljukides:  about  whom  Gibbon  says  in  a  Note,  when  referring  to  De 
Ouignest  Vol.  x.  p.  349,  "  I  am  ignorant  of  RonJari*s  age,  country,  and  charac- 
ter."   As  the  subject  described  is  an  interesting  and  curious  one,  both  to  the 
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described  by  Elmakin  ;  '^  There  was  now  none  left  in 

general  reader  and  the  prophetic  student,  and  I  found,  on  reference  to  our  Uni- 
versity Libraries  and  the  British  Museum,  that  the  same  want  of  information  still 
continued  with  regard  to  this  the  chief  author  on  whom  we  have  to  depend  for 
the  narrative,  it  seemed  to  me  worth-while  to  make  inquiries  at  the  King's  Li- 
brary at  Paris ;  where  I  doubted  not  Bondari's  manuscript  would  be  found.  In 
reply  Af .  Reinaud  (of  the  Library)  obligingly  gave  me  the  following  information 
on  the  manuscript  and  its  author.  "  L'ouvrage  est  une  Histoire  des  Sulthans 
Seljoukides,  ecrite  en  Arabe  par  Bmad'eddin,  secretaire  du  grand  Saladin.  ( Voyez 
sur  Emad-eddin  ce  que  j'ai  dit  dans  mon  Introduction  aux  Eztraits  des  Histo- 
riens  Arabes  des  Croisades,  Paris  1829,  en  8vo.)  Get  ouvrage  fait  partie  des 
manuscrits  Arabes  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale,  fonds  St.  Germain,  No.  327. 
Comme  U  ^tait  ecrit  dans  im  style  po^que  et  plein  d'emphase,  un  compatriote 
d'Emad-eddin,  le  Skeikh  Path,  fils  d'Aly,  flls  de  Mohammed,  ai  Bondary,  al  Ispa- 
hany,  I'abregea  et  le  reproduisit  sous  des  formes  plus  simples.  La  redaction 
d'Al-Bondary  se  trouve  parmi  les  manuscrits  Arabes  de  la  Bibliotheque,  ancien 
fonds.  No.  767,  A.    C'est  celle-ci  dont  De  Ouignes  a  fait  usage." 

He  was  so  good  as  to  forward  at  the  same  time  a  French  translation  of  Emad- 
eddin's  account  of  the  ceremonial  at  Bagdad,  made  for  me  by  M.  Munck,  an 
eminent  oriental  scholar  at  Paris:  which  the  literary  reader  will,  I  am  sure, 
pardon  me  for  subjoining. 

Betow  de  TognHbeg  d  Bagdad, — 11  *e  prSsente  devant  le  Khalife, 

n  retouma  k  Bagdad  victorieux,  et  dans  toute  la  plenitude  de  la  puissance. 
Le  Khalife  lui  donna  une  audience,  le  jour  de  Samedi  25  de  Dhou'l  Kaada  (de 
i'ann^  449.*)  U  s'embarqua  sur  le  Tigre,  faisant  courir  son  esquif  sur  I'onde 
du  fleuve,  jusqu'k  ce  qu'il  arriva  k  la  porte  de  mis^ricorde  de  la  sublime  cour  et 
du  palais.  Lk  on  lui  pr^nta  un  coursier  qu'il  monta;  et  il  entia  k  cheval 
jusqu'au  vestibule  du  palais  de  la  paixf  et  de  la  citadelle  de  Tlslamisme.  En- 
suite  il  descendit  et  marcha  II  pied,  et  les  Emirs  marcherent  devant  lui,  sans 
armes,  jusque  Ik  oii  residait  la  migest^,  et  ou  la  direction  (de  la  foi)  suteistait 
par  Kaiem,  lieu  digne  de  la  mission  (proph^tique),  siege  perp^tuel  de  Tlmamat; 
oh.  la  proph^tie  ne  cessait  d'etre  h^r^taire,  et  od  renaissait  sans  cesse  la  valeur. 
Un  rideau  plein  d'^clat  ^tait  suspendu  sur  le  pavilion,  et  la  puret^  de  la  grandeur 
^tait  empreinte  sur  cette  magnificence.  Al-Kaiem-biamr-AUah  ^tait  assis  der- 
riire  le  rideau,  sur  un  trdne  ^ev^  dans  un  portique  qui  ^tait  bien  fait  pour  donner 
sejour  II  la  grandeur,  et  dans  un  palais  dont  le  sol  ^tait  un  ciel  pour  la  gracieuse 
reception.  Sur  ses  ^paules  et  dans  sa  main  on  voyait  la  Borda  et  le  sceptre  du 
proph^,  arros<b  de  I'eau  (de  I'^clat)  pure  de  Mohammed.  Lorsque  Togrulbeg  se 
fut  approch^  du  sublime  siege  et  des  marches  voil^es,  lorsque  le  rideau  du  pavil- 
ion fut  lev^,  at  qu'il  vit  briller  le  visage  du  Khalife,  comme  la  lune  dans  les 
tenebres  du  tr6ne  sublime,  il  s'acquitta  de  ses  devoirs  (de  respect),  et  se  pros- 
tema.  Ensuite  il  se  releva ;  et  debout  devant  Kaiem,  il  attendait  les  ordres  qui 
lui  seraient  donn^.  Le  supreme  Reis  monta  sur  un  si^e  €l^gant.  Le  Khalife  lui 
dit :  Fais  monter  Rocn-eddaula  %  auprte  de  toi.  Avec  lui  se  trouvait  Mohammed- 
ben-Mansour  al  Condari,  qui  lui  servait  d'interprfete.  On  plaga  un  si&ge  pour  Tog- 
rulbeg.   II  s'assit,  et  Amtd-al-mulc  §    lui  lut  I'acte  d'investiture  du  Khalife.H 

*  L'ann^  449  n*est  pas  indiqu^  par  Bondari  ;  mais  on  la  trouve  II  la  fin  du 
chapitre  precedent  dans  l'ouvrage  original,  dont  celui  de  Bondari  n*est  qu'un  ex- 
trait.    Le  chapitre  suivant  commence  dans  les  deux  ouvrages  par  I'ann^e  450. 

+  Allusion  au  nom  de  la  ville  de  Bagdad,  qui  s'appelait  aussi  ViUe  ou  Habitat 
iion  de  la  Paiai, 

X  SouHen  de  Pempire,  titre  d'honneur  de  Togrulbeg. 

(  Ministre  de  Togrulbeg  residant  II  Bagdad.  Voyez  Aboulf.  Annal.  Moslem. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  161. 

II  L'^umeration  de  tout  ce  que  le  Khalife  lui  confia  en  le  nommant  £mir-al< 
Omora. 

VOL.    I.  2  K 
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Irak  or  Chorasmia  who  could  stand  before  him/  ^ 
And  what  then  the  interval  between  this  epoch  of  the 
loosing  of  the  united  Turco-Moslem  power  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  that  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  :  in 
other  words,  between  the  10th  Dzoulcad,  A.  H.  448, 
and  the  29th  of  May,  A.  D.  1453,  on  which  day  the 
siege  (begun  on  the  6  th  of  April  previous)  fatally  ended  ? 
And  how  does  it  correspond  with  the  prophetic  period 
before  us  ? — ^The  calculation  is  soon  made.  The  10th 
Dzoulcad,  A.  H.  448,  corresponds  with  January  18. 
1057,  A.  D.2  From  this  to  January  18,  A.  D.  1453, 
is  396  years  ;  ^nd  to  May  29  of  that  same  year,  130 
days  more.  Such  is  the  exact  historical  interval.  And 
now  turning  to  the  prophetic  interval,  since  its  hour 
and  day  and  month  and  year  amounts,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  396  years  106  days,  it  is  obvious  that  in  respect  of 

Ensuite  Togrulbeg  se  l^vm  pour  aUer  k  Tendroit  ou  il  devait  recevoir  m  haute 
dignity  et  ^e  re^^  du  manteau  d'hoimeur  (KhilAh)  *  ....  On  lui  mit  des 
bracelets  et  un  collier,  et  on  le  rev^t  de  six  KhUAt  noires,  mont^  sur  un  seul 
bord  (autour  du  cou),  et  par  lequelles  on  lui  confia  k  la  fois  le  gouvemement  des 
sept  dimats.  II  fiit  par^  d'un  turban  musqu^  et  dor^ ;  et  il  portait  II  la  foia  les 
deux  couronnea  des  Arabes  et  des  Perses ;  ce  qui  lui  fit  donner  les  sumoms  de 
Motowwedj  (couronn^)  et  Moammem  (om^  d'un  turban).  On  lui  ceignit  une 
ep^  om^  d'or.  Puis  il  sortit,  et  revint  s'asseoir  sur  le  si^.  H  voulut  se 
prostemer ;  mais  il  ne  le  pouvait  pas  k  cause  de  la  counmne  Imp^ale  qu*il 
portait.  II  demanda  la  faveur  de  baiser  la  main  du  Khalife.  Celui*ci  la  lui 
donna  deux  fois  :  il  la  baisa,  et  la  porta  sur  ses  yeux.  Le  Khalife  lui  fit  ceindre 
une  autre  ^p^  qu'il  avait  devant  lui ;  et  par  les  deux  €p4ei  il  se  Toyait  invest! 
du  gouvemement  des  deux  royaumes.  Le  Khalife  I'appela  Rot  de  VOrient  et  de 
V  Occident ;  et  ayant  fait  appoiter  le  diplome,  11  lui  dit,  "  Void  notre  diplome, 
dont  notre  ami  Mohammed-ben-Mansour  va  vous  donner  lecture.  Nous  le 
deposons  entre  tos  mains.  Gardez  le  bien.  C'est  un  lien  sur,  et  qui  merite 
toute  conflance.  Et  maintenant  levez  vous.  Que  Dieu  vous  accorde  sa  pro- 
tection, et  que  son  oeil  veiUe  sur  vous  I  f 

^  "  Nee  in  utrftque  Irace  et  Chorasmift  quisquam  fuit  reliquus  qui  litem  ei 
movcret." 

'  In  the  Latin  translations  of  Abulfedaand  Elmakin,  the  date  by  the  Christian 
iEra  is  noted  marginally,  as  well  as  the  year  of  the  Hegira.  But  the  reader  who 
has  not  access  to  Uiese  works  will  find  in  Sir  H.  Nicholas's  Volume  on  Chrono- 
logy, in  Lardner's  Encydopedia,  both  a  Table  of  the  Turkish  months,  anda  sim* 
pie  rule  for  turning  Turkish  time  into  that  of  the  Christian  iEra.  The  Turkish 
year,  being  lunar,  is  11  days  short  of  the  solar.  Of  its  12  months  Ramadan  is 
the  9th,  Dzoukade  or  Zieaad  the  1 1th. 

*  Je  supprime  id  qudques  mots  qui  ne  s'accordent  pas  dans  lea  deux  manu- 
scrits.    ns  ne  renferment  qu'une  paraphrase  po^que  de  la  Khilak. 

t  Lit.  gard^  par  le  cahne  de  Dieu,  et  regard^  par  I'oeil  de  sa  protection. 

[N.  B.  Compare  the  notice  of  the  Arab  gilded  ttarhan,  or  avwn,  with  the  Apo- 
calyptic "  eroumt  like  gold,'^  said  of  the  locusts.     See  pp.  409,  410,  413,  supril.] 
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years,  it  coincides  precisely  with  that  of  history ;  and  falls 
but  little  short  even  in  respect  of  days.  In  effect  the 
prophetic  period  expired  near  about  the  middle  of  the 
siege  ;  just  before  Sultan  Mahomet,  by  transporting  his 
ships  across  the  isthmus  of  Galata,  secured  the  success 
which  had  momentarily  before  begun  to  be  despaired  of 
by  the  Turkmans.  It  was  not  merely  the  bisecting 
point  to  the  brief  seven  weeks  that  it  lasted  ;  but  nearly 
marked  its  critical  turning-point,  of  success  to  the  Turk- 
mans, of  destruction  to  the  Greeks. 

Such  is  the  result  of  our  investigation.  And  surely 
it  must  be  deemed  most  satisfactory.  For  my  own  part, 
when  I  consider  the  length  of  the  period  embraced  by 
the  prophecy,  scarce  less  than  400  years, — and  when  I 
consider  further,  that  of  all  symmetrical  chronological 
formidse,  such  as  symbolic  prophecy  alone  makes  use  of,^ 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  one  that  could  express  the 
interval  with  anything  like  the  same  exactness  as  that 
before  us, — I  cannot  but  partake  of  Mede's  feeling  of 
admiration,^  and  marvel  greatly  at  it.  ^'  The  hour  and 
day  and  month  and  year  I  "  Singular  surely  must  that 
period  have  appeared  at  the  first  to  the  Evangelist  ;  ex- 
prest  in  its  mystical  form,  and  (as  I  suppose)  from  the 
inner  temple.  Singular  yet  more  must  it  appear  to  us 
now  that  it  has  been  evolved  and  explained  by  history  ; 
and  indeed  as  one  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  christian 
student. 

There  is  just  one  thing  that  I  must  not  omit,  ere  I  con- 
clude this  head  and  chapter.      I  mean  to  impress  upon 

>  e.  g.  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time  : — forty-two  months ; — 1260  days ; — 
70  weeks.  The  only  way  of  expressing  the  period  before  ns  more  or  as  ex- 
actly as  the  Apocalyptic  formula,  is  by  computation  of  the  whole  in  hours.  The 
actual  intenral  amounts  to  9512c  prophetic  hours,  the  Apocalyptic  to  9511. 
Would  the  former  rude  expression  have  accorded  with  scripture  use  or  beauty  7 

'  Mede,  like  his  follower  Dr.  Keith,  dates  indeed  from  the  epoch  of  the  tnatf. 
guration  of  Thogrul  Beg :  and  is,  like  him,  incorrect  in  his  calculation,  although 
in  a  different  way.  He  knew  the  true  year,  A.  H.  449,  of  the  inauguration,  from 
Ebnakin,  but  not  the  month ;  and  supposing  it  might  be  the  very  beginning'  of  that 
year  of  the  Hegira,  inferred  a  coincidence  between  the  historic  period  thus  com- 
menced, and  the  prophetic,  which  did  not  exist.  But  this  is  a  comparatively  un- 
important difference.    The  main  point  is  the  reference  of  the  commencement  of 

2  K  2 
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the  reader's  mind  how  remarkable  and  contrary  to  all 
human  probability,  after  once  the  Turkman  woe  had  been 
let  loose,  was  the  protraction  of  its  accomplishment  of 
the  work  of  destruction  assigned  it  to  this  far  distant 
8era.  Ere  40  years  had  elapsed  from  Thogrul  Beg's  in- 
auguration, Constantinople  and  its  empire  were  on  the 
very  verge  of  ruin  by  the  Seljukian  Turks  :  and  nothing 
less  than  an  almost  miraculous  intervention  seemed 
capable  of  averting  it.  But  the  intervention  occurred. 
The  crusades  from  western  Europe,  however  ultimately 
ineffective  in  Syria,  crippled  the  Sdjukian  power,  so  as 
for  200  years  to  aid  in  upholding  against  it  the  Greek 
empire.^  Then  the  Moguls  under  Zengkis  yet  further 
crippled,  and  delayed  the  resuscitation  in  its  strength  of 
the  Turkish  power. — ^And  after  it  had  at  length  risen  up 
in  all  its  pristine  vigor,  under  the  Amuraths  and  the 
Bajazets  of  the  new  Othman  dynasty,  and  when,  some 
fifty  years  and  more  before  the  hour,  day,  month,  and 
year  had  come  to  a  completion,  Constantinople  and  the 
empire  were  again  on  the  verge  of  destruction ; — when 
the  chivalry  of  the  west,  vainly  intervening,  had  been 
broken  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  and  the  victorious 
Bajazet  thus  addressed  the  emperor  ;  *^  Our  invincible 
scymitar  has  reduced  almost  all  Asia,  and  many  and 
large  countries  in  Europe,  excepting  only  the  city  of 
Constantinople  :  resign  that  city,  or  tremble  for  thy- 
self and  thine  unhappy  people  ;  " — when,  I  say,  the 
slaying  of  the  third  part  of  men  seemed  thus  imminent, 
full  half  a  century  before  the  prophetic  period  had  elapsed 
that  fixed  it,  what  was  there  that  could  occur  to  prevent 
the  catastrophe  ?  Behold,  from  the  far  frontiers  of 
China,  Tamerlane  was  brought  against  him.  ^'  The 
savage,**  says  Gibbon,  "  was  forced  to  relinquish  his 
prey  by  a  stronger  savage  than  himself :  and  by  the  vic- 

the  period  to  the  Turkman's  connection  with  the  caliphate  under  Thognil  Beg. 
Of  this,  Mede  is  the  originator.  And  certainly  it  was  due  to  Mede,  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Keith,  to  have  so  mentioned  him. 

'  The  Latins  weakened  indeed  the  Greek  empire ;  but  not  so  as  to  interfere 
with  their  delaying  ita  destruction  by  the  Turks.  So  Gibbon,  xi.  105;  '*  The 
first  crusade  prevented  the  fall  of  the  declining  empire." 
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tory  of  Tamerlane  the  fall  of  Constantinople  was  delayed 
about  fifty  years."  * — But  when  the  predicted  period  had 
elapsed,  and  the  Sultan  Mahomet  was  pressing  the 
siege,  like  some  of  his  predecessors  before  him,  then  no 
intervention  occurred  to  delay  the  catastrophe,  either 
from  the  east  or  west,  from  die  crusaders  of  Christen- 
dom or  the  savage  warriors  of  Tartary.  On  the  dial- 
plate  in  heaven,  the  pointing  of  the  shadow-line  told  that 
the  fatal  term  had  expired,  the  hour  and  day  and 
month  and  year.  Then  could  no  longer  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  Greeks  be  averted.  And  the  artillery  of  the 
Othmans  thundered  irresistibly  against  Constantinople  : 
and  the  breach  was  stormed  :  and  the  city  fell  : — and, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  conquering  Turkmans  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  dying  groans  of  the  last  Constantine, 
the  third  of  the  men  were  slain,  the  Greek  empire  was 
no  more  !  ^ 

>  Gibbon  zi.  460,  zii.  26.  The  date  of  Bigazef  s  defeat  by  Tamerlane  was  Ju/y 
28,  1402  ;  the  place  Angara, 

*  It  is  the  observation  of  Aristotle,  Polit.  iv.  14 ;  ^  yap  9o\ir§ia  /3io  s  rit  cri 
rns  voAccM-— the  same  figure  of  life  being  applied  by  him  to  poUticai  canttihUian 
aud  independenee  as  here. 

So  Hosea  xiu.  1 ;  "  When  Ephraim  offended,  then  he  died."  So  too  the  Chris- 
tian father  Jerome,  of  Rome  and  its  empire,  when  first  threatened  by  Alaric ; 
"  Roma  vitam  auro  redimit." 
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No.  I. 

NOTICE    OF    PROFESSOR    M.  STUART's  ARGUMENT    FOR 
THE  NERONIC  DATE  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 

{See  Page  52.) 

Subsequently  to  the  printing  of  the  greater  part  of  my  Second 
Edition.  Professor  Moses  Stoarf  s  ApoeeUyptie  Commentary  came 
into  my  hands ;  the  result,  it  is  said,  of  some  twenty  years'  thought 
and  labour : '  and  I  carefully  looked  into  it  to  see  by  what  new 
evidence  or  argument  he  might  seek  to  justify  the  Neronie  date, 
on  which  in  £act  his  system  is  mainly  based.  The  argument 
occupies  in  his  first  Volume  from  p.  263  to  p.  284.  The  greater 
part  of  the  gpround  I  have  gone  over ;  but  there  are  some  points 
new.  And  I  think  it  right,  as  the  subject  is  so  important,  the  advo- 
cate on  the  side  I  oppose  so  well  known  for  ability  and  learning, 
and  a  movement  of  mind  among  some  of  the  more  literary  in  this 
country,  especially  of  the  dissenting  body,  been  lately  manifested  in 
unison  with  Professor  Stuart,^  to  put  the  reader  in  full  possession  of 
his  argument  and  evidence.  It  is  of  course  divided  into  evidence 
external  and  intemaL  It  is  only  the  former  that  will  for  the  present 
occupy  us  any  considerable  time. 

I.  Professor  Stuart*s  external  or  historical  evidence. 

1.  And  here,  in  his  opening  summary,^  he  admits  distinctly  in  the 

>  So  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
'  I  infer  this  from  an  Article  in  the  Eclectic  Reriew  of  Dec.  1844,  entitled 
Theory  of  Prophetic  Interpretation,  followed  by  another  in  Kitto*B  Biblical  Cyclopes- 
dia  on  the  word  Revelation ;  both,  it  seems,  by  Dr.  Davidson  of  the  Lancashire  Inde- 
pendent College :  and  from  an  Article  entitled  **  On  the  Date  of  the  Apocalypse,^  in 
the  Biblical  Review  and  Congregational  Magarine  of  March  1846. 

•  P.  265. 
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first  instance  tiie  fdtility  of  tiie  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  get 
rid  of  Ireiueu^  fEunoos  testimony  asserting  the  Damitiamc  date,  by 
supplying  another  nominative  case,  instead  of  Av«icdkwl/ii,  to  the  verb 
cvpatfi),  so  as  I  have  stated  at  p.  36  suprk  :  whether  lucatnn,  on  Wet- 
«^tftV«  principle  ;  or  ov^fia,  on  Knit teFs  and  Starr's;  or  the  Beast, 
on  that  of  the  Latin  translator.  And  really  the  tme  constmction 
with  AxoKa\v4/ti  is  so  palpable,  that  one  is  astonished  to  find  at  this 
time  of  day  any  respectable  writer  so  bewildering  himself,  as  to  at- 
tempt the  revival  of  the  absurdities  that  Professor  Stuart  thus  re- 
jects.^ Also  he  admits,  as  probably  to  be  construed  the  same  way 
with  Irenseus*  testimony,  that  of  Clemetu  Alexandrintu,  and  that  of 
Tertullian,  given  by  me  at  p.  87 ;  fairly  observing  that  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  at  least  distinctly  so  understood  and  represented  the  testimony 
of  these  early  fttthers.  Further  he  adds,  on  the  same  Domitianic 
side,  the  direct  testimonies  of  Fictorinus,  Eusebhu,  Jerome,  Sulptcims 
Sevenu,  Augustine's  friend  Orosims,  and  that  of  the  author  of  a  Greek 
work  on  the  twelve  Apostles,  vulgarly  ascribed  to  Hippofytus  :  ^ 
the  two  last  overlooked  and  omitted  in  mjf  list  of  authorities. — 
Against  all  which  weighty  and  strong  evidence  what  has  he  to  oppose  ? 
Excepting  a  dubious  passage  from  Origen,  of  which,  as  most  impor* 
tant,  I  deem  it  best  to  take  notice  by  itself  afterwards,  and  an  anony- 
mous Latin  Treatise  supposed  of  the  date  196,  and  acknowledged  by 

him  to  be  nearly  worthless,'  there  is  nothing  more  than  the  old 

'  So  howerer  the  writer  in  the  Biblical  ReTiew,  referred  to  in  a  preceding  Note, 
who  adopt*  Wetstein^B  yiew.  What  would  the  writer  think,  were  it  to  be  iaid  in  the 
next  century,  supposing  the  date  of  **  MammoHV  to  be  the  subject  inquired  into,  that 
it  was  not  so  very  long  before ;  ^  Dr,  Harru  haoing  hem  teem  at  tke  end  cf  Kimg 
WiUiam  tie  IVth*s  reign  f "  Sorely  two  things  would  be  inferable  from  such  a  state- 
ment : — viz.  1.  that  Dr.  Harris  was  noTer  seen  later  than  that  epoch :  2.  that  his 
being  seen  at  all,  just  at  the  pointedly  specified  epoch,  was  a  fisct  only  referable  to 
that  epoch  :  his  then  noted  apparition  being  not  such  as  of  men  seen  from  day  to  day, 
and  while  they  live  convemnt  with  their  fellows ;  but  rather  like  the  passing  appa- 
rition of  a  Spirit  from  the  other  world. 

'  **  The  Book  De  12  Apoeiolis,  attributed  to  Hippolytus,  makes  mention  of 
Iwammit  6wo  AofierttJfov  t^opttr^us  •  r  Uor/im,  cv  ^  AirofcaXv^'d'  ctffoiraro  :  in  0pp. 
Hippol.  App.  p  30.  Ed.  Fabric.**  So  Professor  Stuart  i.  265.  Dr.  Daridson,  in  his 
Article  in  Kitto^s  Biblical  Cyclopaedia  on  the  "  Revelation,**  at  p.  621  says  iuadver^ 
tently  ;  "  The  younger  Hippolytus  assigns  it  to  Nero,'** 

'  ^*  A  fragment  of  an  ancient  Latin  writing,  probably  about  a.d.  196,  first  pub- 
lished by  Muratori  in  his  Antiq.  Ital.  iii.  p.  854,  and  attributed  by  many,  yet  with- 
out good  reason,  to  the  presbyter  Caius.  C.  F.  Schmidt  has  copied  it.  It  contains  a 
catalogue  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures :  and,  among  other  things  says ;  *  Paolos, 
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names  of  Ep^phanius,  the  Syriac  Version's  Title  Poffe,  Andreas,  Are* 
ihas,  and  Theophylaet : — t.  e,  of  Epiphanius,  advocating  a  Claudian 
date,  not  a  Neronic  ;  and  exposing  withal,  so  as  I  have  shown,'  hia 
own  self-contradiction  and  ahsurdity  :— of  thciSfynao  Version^  against 
the  generally-admitted  lateness  of  which,  as  the  Pkiloxenian  of  the 
date  A.D.  508,^  Professor  Stnart  has  only  to  state  that  this  "is 
somewhat  doubtful;  **  and  "  that  it  would  rather  seem  that  there  was 
a  Syriac  Version  of  the  Apocalypse  earlier  than  the  Fhiloxenian/' 
because  Ephrem  Synis  of  the  5th  Century  often  appealed  to  the 
Apocalypse,  and  "is  generally  supposed  not  to  have  understood 
Creek  :'*  (an  hypothesis  on  an  hypothesis  :)— of  Andreas  of  the  6th 
Century,  from  whose  statement  that  there  were  some  that  applied 
Apoc.  vi.  12  (though  he  himself  did  not)  to  Titus'  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  our  American  Professor  argues  that  "  they  of  course  be- 
lieved that  the  Apocal3rpse  was  composed  before  that  event :  whereas, 
since  Andreas  also  states  that  there  were  expositors  who  explained 
the  successive  Seals  of  Christ's  birth,  baptism,  ministry,  and  burial,' 
he  might  equally  well  argue  that  these  expositors  believed  the  Apoc- 
al3rpse  to  have  been  composed  before  Christ's  birth : — of  Arethas, 
whom  Professor  Stuart  states  to  have  been  also  of  the  6th  Century, 
whereas  I  have  proved  him  to  have  been  as  late  at  least  as  the  8th  or 
9th ;  ^  and  whose  self- contradicting  testimony,  and  recognition  of  the 
Domitianic  date  of  St.  John's  banishment  to  Patmos,  also  dted  by 
me,^  the  Professor  states  but  in  part,  and  therefore  unfairly : — ^also 
finally  of  Theophylaet,  a  writer  of  the  xith  (!)  century. 

Such,  I  say  is  Professor  Stuart's  own  list  of  the  opposing  historic 
testimonies :  and  in  reviewing  and  comparing  the  two  lists,  what 
thinks  the  reader  is  his  judicial  pronouncement  as  to  their  compara- 

aeqaens  pnedecessoris  ftoi  Johannis  oidinem,  non  niai  nominatim  septem  eccleBiis 
Bcribit  ordine  talL*  John  therefore  waa  Paulas  predeceuor,  according  to  thia  writer : 
and  as  John  wrote  only  to  aeren  Chnrchet  by  name,  so  Paul,  following  his  example.^ 
So  Professor  Stuart,  p.  266 ;  adding :  ^  No  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  incon- 
dite composition.*^— And  with  good  reason.  For  what  does  the  writer  make  St.  Paul 
do  ?  Since  John  did  not  (even  on  the  JV«ron»c  theory)  return  from  Patmos,  and  pub- 
lish the  Apocalypse,  till  after  Nero*s  death,  and  Paul  suffered  before  Kerens  death, 
by  making  Paul  to  haye  written  his  Epistles,  or  settled  the  number  of  them,  after  St. 
John^s  publication  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  makes  him  to  have  done  it  after  hie  own  death  1 1 

'  See  p.  43  supra.  '  See  my  quotation  from  Michaelis,  ibid  Note  \ 

>  See  my  Vol.  iv.  p.  852  Note  •. 

«  See  p.  43  supiA ;  and  my  Vol.  ir.  p.  358»  ^  See  my  VoL  iv.  p.  359  Note  \ 
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tite  weight  and  value  T    That  there  is  really  no  comparison  whatever 
between  them ;  the  one  being  so  strong,  (not  in  respect  of  fiiifli6«r 
only,  but  of  aye^  wiight  of  eharaeter,  and  eamUteney,)  the  other  in 
every  respect  so  weak  f    Sorely  one  might  have  expected  sndi  a 
condnsion  and  judgment*    Bat,  instead,  we  have  the  amnring  state- 
ment ;  "  If  now  the  number  of  the  witnesses  were  the  only  thing 
which  should  control  our  judgment,  we  must,  so  far  as  external  evi- 
dence is  concerned,  yield  the  palm  to  those  who  fix  on  the  time  of 
Domitian : "  with  the  added  assertion,  in  order  to  make  the  odier 
aide  seem  even  to  preponderate,  that  ''  a  careful  examination  of  the 
matter  shows  that  the  whole  concatenation  of  witnesses  in  favour  of 
iSie  Domitianic  date  hangs  upon  the  testimony  of  Irensus."     How 
so  ?  Does  Clement  then  confess  to  this  f  or  Tertulhan  f  or  Victorin  ? 
or  even  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Snlpitius,  or  Orosius?    By  no  means. 
But  because  '^liieir  evidence  is  little  more  than  a  mere  repetition 
of   what   Irennus  has   said."      So   the    Professor    at    p.    269: 
whereas  at  p.  271»  only  two  pages  in  advance,  he  urges  that  there 
are  eueh  varieties  ae  to  detail  in  the  testimonies  on  the  Domitianic 
side,  (TertuUian  having  apparently  placed  St.  John's  return  from 
Fitmos  before  Domittan's  death,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius, 
and  Jerome,  on  Nervals  accession  after  it,  and  Victorinus  added  the 
statement  of  St.  John's  being  "  in  metallum  damnatus,"  condemned 
to  the  mines  or  quarries,^ )  as  "  make  strongly  against  any  uniform 
and  certain  historical  tradition  with  regard  to  the  subject  before  us." 
The  Fh>fe8sor  here  answers  himself  too  well  to  need  any  other  an- 
swer.   But  I  cannot  pass  from  the  argument  without  observing  that 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  (somewhat  as  in  the  case  of  the  Evangelists) 
just  enough  variety  to  mark  independence  in  the  testimony ;  nothing 
of  such  variety  as  to  affect  its  truth. 

*  "Condemned  to  the  mines  (?)  in  Patmoe.**  So  writes  Profesaor  Stoart,  p.  271, 
with  the  note  of  inteiTogation :  implying  apparently  the  iceptioal  question,  **  Were 
there  then  tiiMef  in  Patmot?**  Bat  mstaUum  ngnifiee  fnoii/e  qwarriBS^  ae  well  aa 
MMM  r  rach  qoarries  aa  are  not  in  Pane  and  Antaparoe  only,  bat  in  many  other 
of  the  iEgean  iaianda.    So  Statins  Silr.  iy.  3.  98 ; 

Areas  belligeri  docis  trophaia, 

Et  totis  Lignrum  nitens  metallis. 
Since  writing  the  above  I  hare  obeenred  a  Note  in  Barmann  DeYectigal,  p.  108,  to 
the  same  eflbct.    He  says ;  ^  Sab  mUaUit  etiam  lapidiemm  habentar :  mannora  enim 
et  saxa,  at  annim  et  csstera  metalla,  ex  terrA  efFodiantor.    Hinc  in  Codicom  Titolis 
do  MetaUariig  pleneque  leges  de  lapidibos  loquuntnr.*^ 
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2.  But  now  comes  the  testimony  of  Ori^etk  ;  one  wfaichy  from  the 
importance  attached  to  it  both  by  Professor  Stuart  and  others,'  and 
also  as  having  not  at  all  jioticed  it  in  my  own  sketch  of  evidence,  I 
have  thought  best,  like  the  Professor  himself,  to  reserve  for  separate 
consideration.  The  passage  is  as  follows*  '*  But  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  as  tradition  teaches,  condemned  John,  who  bore  testimony 
for  the  word  of  truth,  to  the  isle  of  Patmos.  And  John  informs  us 
respecting  his  own  testimony;  (or  martyrdom;)  not  stating  who 
Condemned  him :  saying  in  the  Apocalypse  these  things ;  "  /  Jchn^ 
your  brother,' ^c,  w(u  in  the  ieland  that  is  eaUed  Patmoi/or  the  word 
of  Ood:  and  he  seems  to  have  seen  the  Apocalypse  in  that  island." 
I  subjoin  the  original  with  the  immediately  preceding  context.' — On 
this  passage  Professor  Stuart  and  his  followers  thus  argue.  Origen 
could  not  but  know  Irenseus'  declaration,  as  to  Domiiian  having  been 
the  King  that  banished  John.  Yet,  knowing  this,  he  refers  not  to  it 
as  decisive,  nor  to  tradition  as  according  with  it ;  and  even  says  that 
John  himself  has  not  decided  the  question,  who  the  king  was  that 
banished  him :  thereby  evidently  showing  that  in  hisr  judgment  the 
thing  was  doubtful,  and  not  to  be  decided  in  any  way  that  Origen 
knew.  A  &ct  most  important,  considering  that  "  Origen  was  the 
greatest  critical  scholar  of  the  first  three  centuries." — ^Now  there  is 
just  one  httle  question  which  an  intelligent  and  reflective  reader 
would  wish  to  put,  before  acquiescing  in  this  view  of  the  passage 
itself,  and  of  Origen's  meaning  in  it.  Does  it  occur  in  a  discussion, 
like  our  own,  on  the  subject  of  the  date  of  the  i^ocalypse ;  or  com- 
parison of  the  evidence  that  might  lead  to  a  "  deeieion"  on  the  side  of 
the  one  Roman  king,  or  the  other,  having  been  the  banisher, — ^Nero 
or  Domitian  ?  To  which  question  the  simple  answer  is,  Nothing  of 
the  kind!    Origen  had  been  speaking  of  Christ's  saying  to  the  two 

'  It  is  noted  alike  in  the  Nmnben  of  the  Eclectic  Renew  and  Biblical  Keyiew 
already  referred  to. 

*  JtarmKuai  }h  vonipior,  kou  to  fiawrta/ia  9fiaamff(htaa9^  ol  re  Zf/3c8cu6  vlov 
twwnp  *H/M»8i}t  /UP  dircacrciMr  loKwfioy  ro¥  oSf X^r  Ittosfvov  fuxwp^'  6  Sc  *Pw/Aauw 
fimriXMVs,  tis  ^  wapaJioerit9t9affKth  Karcdtjcao-ff  top  lotcarwrip,  fioprvpovpra  8ia  top  n|s 
aXifdfiof  Koyop,  fit  TloTfAOP  nfr  Pifirop.  AtXiaffKti  5f  ra  vcpc  rov  /uifrvpuv  lavrou 
tooynys,  /ni  Xrywv  ris  ainop  xen-fducATf *  ^atriuaip  w  rp  AvoicaXv^fi  ravra'  E7W 
Iwoppifi  6  a5cA^s  ifuiip,  ecu  wyicMmpos  w  r^  9ke^  irai  jtecriAffif  km  bwQiMvg  rov 
Iifoov,  rycro^ify  w  rp  rqvy  rq  ira\e|^i7r  nar^r  Hn,  top  Koyw  rov  Biot/*  Km  ra 
«ti|f .    lUu  couM  rqy  AatoKttKw^ip  &  rp  nrvy  tc^wi^kcwu. 
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BOOS  of  Zebedee,  James  and  Jolm,  that  '  ihey  should  drink  of  hU 
eup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  he  was  baptised  with!  as 
haying  had  accomplishment :  for,  adds  he,  "  Herod  indeed "  (the 
Jewish  king)  '*  killed  James  with  the  sword :  but  the  Roman  king, 
as  tradition  reports,  condemned  John  :  who  himself  tells  as  the  fact, 
but  passes  over  in  silence  the  name  of  him  who  condemned  him." 
Now  in  the  case  of  so  mystical  and  imaginative  a  mind  as  Origen's, 
one  cannot  feel  the  same  assnrance  of  his  meaning  in  a  mere  allusion, 
as  in  the  case  of  most  other  writers  J  But  surely  the  most  natural 
explanation  is,  that  he  is  wishing  to  mark  John's  kind  forgiveness 
towards  hisinjurer,  in  never  even  naming  him ;  and  so  lightly  pass- 
ing over  all  mention  of  the  eziler,  in  "his  own**  notice  of  the 
exile.'  Had  Origen  wished  violently  to  deviate  from  his  whole  sub- 
ject, so  as  darkly  to  refer  to  a  disputed  chronological  point,  would 
he  not,  instead  of  'O  Se  'P»/MM»y  jSattf-iXevc,  have  rather  said,  'P«fiai«y 
Se  jSoo-iXct/f  Ti<  ? — The  passage  is  surely,  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  has  been  adduced,  utterly  worthless. 

3.  Comes  Professor  Stuart's  addendum  on  the  external  evidence 
for  the  Neronic  date,  written  after  receiving  Guerike's  adhesion  to 
that  view :  and  which  in  part  reverts  to  the  old  previously-disputed 
evidence ;  in  part  reports  a  certain  new  light  profest  to  be  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  Guerike. — ^As  to  the  old,  he  says  that  he  inclines  to 
think,  on  reconsideration,  that  both  Clemenfs  testimony  and  Tertul- 
liaiCs  may  be  regarded  as  favouring  the  Neronie,  rather  than  the 
Domitianic  date  :'  ihejirst,  because  John  could  hardly  at  the  age  of 

'  For  example  in  hi«  comment  in  Joannem,  Tom.  ▼,  he  speaki  of  the  teven  iktrndsn 
thus  mysteriooBly :  **  He  wrote  too  the  Rerelation ;  being  commanded  to  be  tilent 
and  not  write  the  aeren  thondere."*  Who  can  tell  what  was  exactly  in  Origeo*t 
mind  when  he  wrote  this  ? 

'  So,  Tery  mnch,  Professor  Hug  in  his  Apocalyptic  Commentary  :  when,  speaking 
of  the  Beast^s  ten  horns  as  figuring  ten  Caesars  np  to  Domitian*  he  thos  expresses 
himself  on  John^s  mppoted  omission  of  Domitian :  ^  fiat  has  he  counted  only  the 
dead,  and  is  he  ulent  respecting  the  Uvingf  (i.  e.  Domitian.)  This  Caeaar  had  op- 
prest  Christianity,  and  banished  John  himaell  What  konourabU  mention  should  he 
make  of  kim  ?  And  was  it  in  the  spirit  of  his  Master  to  speak  ecU  of  him  ?  Then, 
if  he  could  not  say  good,  and  might  [not!  aay  eril,  had  he  any  choice  but  to  be  iUeiU 
respecting  him  f^    Introd.  to  New  Testament,  ii.  680. 

*  The  writer  on  the  Date  qftke  Apocalypee  in  the  Congregational  Magazine  befbn 
referred  to,  when  abstracting  Professor  Stuart's  Catena  on  the  Neronic  side  of  the 
question,  not  only  does  so  without  stating  the  admissions  made  by  the  latter  with 
regard  to  the  weakness  of  eridence,  or  drawbacks  in  certain  cases,  but  e?cn  lays 
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95  have  been  supposed  to  travel  on  horse,  or  on  foot,  after  the  young 
prodigal  :^  (but  is  not  his  age  one  main  point  in  Clem^it's  descrip- 
tion ?)  the  second  because  it  rather  seems  to  him  that  Tertullian 
meant  to  note  a  s3rnchroni8m  of  sufiering  in  Paul,  Peter,  and  John, 
though  indeed  he  does  not  say  anything  of  the  kind.  To  this  I  deem 
no  answer  -whatever  necessary. — ^But  the  new  point  is  a  curious  one, 
and  deserves  notice.  Guerike  has  discovered  that  Iremjswf  awn 
evidence  is  for  Nero,  not  Damtian,  How  so  ?  It  is  thus.  Ireneeus 
says  that ''  the  Apocalypse  was  seen,  almost  in  our  generation,  rp^^ 

claim  to  Clement  and  Chryaostom^  unlike  the  doubtful  and  vacillating  American  Pro- 
leMor,  as  ditUnet  and  decided  wUnetaet  <m  that  dde^  in  respect  of  their  story  of  the  re- 
covered reprobate.  In  order  to  this  it  is  essential  that  the  story  be  made  one  of 
many  yean ;  more  than  can  be  supposed  to  have  elapsed  between  John^s  return  from 
Patmos,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  DamiHanie  date,  i.  e.  a.d.  96,  and  his  death.  Ac- 
cordingly (though  doubtless  from  inadvertence)  the  Reriewer  makes  Chrysostom  so 
state  it;  (**  Some  time  after  this,  Clement  says  not  how  long,  but  Chrysostom  says 
many  yean  ;'*) — which  however  Chrysostom  does  not  aaj.  His  expression  is  voAvr 
Xpovoir  a  chronological  phrase  variously  to  be  construed  as  to  length,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing  which  it  relates  to :  and  which  may  even  sometimes  only  mean  a 
few  days,  or  hours,  as  in  the  case  of  Ajax^s  body  remaining  unburied ;  (Sophocles 
Ajaz  Mastig.  1403;)  H9i|  yap  roKvs  sirrrrarai  xP^^^^t  k.tJK.  On  which  says 
the  Scholiast ;  \io\v9  XP^^***  ^  ^^  rtr9K€vrJiMtf  6  Atas,  Ktu  ifiji  8ci  dvror  ra^yai. 
In  the  present  case  a  year  or  two  would  surely  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  phrase. 
And  this  would  well  consist  also  both  with  Chrysostom*s  intimation  that  the  repro- 
bate was  still  a  youny  man  when  recovered ;  and  with  Clement^s  yet  more  character- 
istic intimation,  of  the  interval  being  simply  one  in  which  nothing  had  occurred  in  the 
country  Church  to  make  it  needful  previously  to  send  for  St  John  Stem  Ephesus. 
Now  John*8  life  was  prolonged  into  Trajan^s  reign,  according  to  Irenseus ;  its  3rd 
year,  say  Eusebius  and  Jerome :  thus  giving  four  yearsMnterval  between  his  return  to 
Patmos,  on  the  Domitianic  hypothesis,  and  death.  As  to  his  aye,  which  the  Reviewer 
says  miut  have  been  at  the  lowest  computation  90  at  Domitian's  death,  (so  presuming 
on  a  questioned  point,  on  which  see  tiie  next  Note,)  it  is  a  marked  feature  in  the 
story. 

I  have  in  the  above  somewhat  repeated  what  is  already  more  briefly  said  at  p. 
88,  from  wishing  to  satisfy  the  objections  of  this  respectable,  but  surely  inconsiderate 
writer. 

'  On  St.  John*s  age  Jerome*s  is  I  believe  the  most  authoritative  statement  of  an- 
cient tradition,  the  same  that  I  have  given  p.  87,  Note  \  suprik.  According  to  this, 
he  was  still  a  jxier,  when  called  by  Christ ;  a  word  which,  I  think,  would  suggest  the 
age  of  not  more  than  18.  Professor  Hug,  (i.  251,)  reckoning  his  age  as  at  that  time 
about  16,  makes  him  but  19  at  Chiist*s  death ;  and  thus  84  on  Nervals  accession. 

As  to  St  John^s  not  being  able  to  travel  on  horse  or  on  foot  at  the  age  of  95,  com- 
pare Eusebius*  account,  or  rather  that  of  the  cotemporary  record  inserted  by  him,  of 
P6tycarp*9  capture  and  martyrdom :  who  is  there  stated  to  have  moved  from  village 
to  village,  on  foot  apparently,  and  then  rode  back  on  an  ass,  then  walked  on  foot  with 
alacrity  to  the  Pro-consuPs  tribunal,  though  at  an  age  that  can  hardly  have  been  less 
than  95 ;  as  he  speaks  of  having  served  God  86  years. 
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Tf  TcXci  Ti}c  AofAcriaMti  apx^<."  Now,  srguea  the  Gennan  critic ;  let, 
if  Ao/c«Tiayov  were  a  noun  and  proper  name,  it  ought  to  have  the 
article  rov  hefbre  it*  ti^  t«v  AoficTiayov  a^xir< :  and,  as  this  is  wanting', 
it  must  he  taken  adjecHvely.  Which  heing  so»'  then  2ndly,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  law  of  Greek  gnumnatical  formations*  it  must  he  re« 
garded  as  derived  from  the  name  B(mdtiu8,  not  DamUian  :  for  the 
adjective  farmed  from  Dimitian  would  he  AofunaptKo^.  Hence  Do- 
imHue  Nero  most  he  the  Emperor  referred  to :  Domitius  having 
heen  Nero's  prenomen. 

Such  is  Guerike's  discovery  and  argument.  No  wonder  Professor 
Stuart  is  much  struck  with  it.  "  The  conjecture  is  veiy  ingenious ; 
or,  if  we  must  rank  it  higher,  the  criticism  is  acute  and  discriminat- 
ing. The  usual  fact  is  (as  he  states)  that  nouns  ending  in  — w^, 
form  adjectives  in  ^— iko^.  If  Guerike  is  right  in  his  critidsm  on  the 
word  AojucTiayov,  the  past  opinions  in  respect  of  it  present  one  of  the 
most  singular  cases  of  long-continued  and  often-repeated  philological 
error,  which  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.*'  Tet  the  two  cir- 
cumstances, I.  that  so  many  Greek  feithers,  and  Liatin  ones  un- 
derstanding Greek,  supposed  DomiHan  to  have  heen  meant  hy  Irense- 
us,  2.  that  Domitiue  was  so  very  unusual  an  appellation  of  Nero, 
make  the  American  Professor  hesitate  at  acquiescing  in  it,  and  still 
retain  "  some  doubts"  respecting  the  matter. 

Now  what  is  the  real  state  of  the  question,  and  real  value  of  Gue- 
rike's criticism  and  argument  ?  1.  Instead  of  the  article  ra  being 
required  before  Aofunay*,  in  case  of  Aofirriotyov  being  a  proper  name, 
we  have  in  the  very  chapter  of  Eusebius,  H.  E.  v.  8,  no  less  than 
three  cases  of  proper  names  without  the  article,  in  precisely  the  same 
collocation,  between  an  article  preceding  them  and  the  noun  that  be- 
longs to  it  following :  nc^  nj^  Ivavyw  amMaku^tm^'  Mtfan^rau  he  ri|( 
Imavwv  v^«Ti)<  cvipoXiic*  Ex  r»»¥  Ma^Kf«yo(  irvyypaiAfAar»¥*  not  r«v 
Imamfiv,  or  Tdv  Mapiciwf. — 2.  Even  were  Ao/bicnayov  taken  adjectively, 
it  is  not  true  that  it  can  only  he  derived  as  an  adjective  from  Ao/actm$, 
not  AofMTjaMf.  It  may  be  from  the  latter  proper  name,  quite  as  well 
as  from  the  former ;  and  in  fact  we  have  examples  of  both.  But 
mark!  Whereas  in  reference  to  Domitius  Nero,  Domithu  is  the 
usual  adjective  made  use  of,  (so  "Domitia  gens''  in  Suetonius, 
speaking  of  Nero's  gens  and  kindred,)  never,  I  believe,  DomUiamu, 
— in  reference  to  the  Emperor  Domitian  the  adjective  Domitiamu  in 
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question  is  expressly  used ;  and  this  by  his  own  friend  and  ootempo- 
rary  Statins.  In  the  Pre&ce  to  the  4th  Book  of  his  Silvse,  Statins 
speaks  thus  of  a  road  formed  by  Domitian^  called  in  oonunon  parlance 
"  The  Domitian  road ;"  "  Tertio  viam  Domitianam  miratus  sum.'* 
And  indeed  he  heads  his  third  Ode  with  the  title*  (this  being  the 
subject  of  the  Ode,)  "  Via  Damitiana/^ 

II.  So  much  on  Professor  M.  Stuart's  external  evidence. — As 
to  his  interwU  it  is  based  altogether  on  three  points :  all  quite 
sufficiently  discussed  and  refuted,  I  belieye,  in  the  preceding  Essay. 

1.  He  urges  the  fact  of  St.  John's  Gospel  being  better  Greek,  the 
Apocalypse  more  Hebraic :  a  &ct  accounted  for  quite  otherwise,  as 
I  have  shown,  Note  '  p.  6,  suprk ;  and  also  Prof.  Hug.  i.   675. — 

2.  He  argues  that  Jerusalem  must  have  been  standing  when  the  Apo- 
calypse was  written,  because  of  sealed  ones  out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
being  noted  in  Apoc.  vii,  and  the  TempU  measured,  and  "  City  where 
our  Lord  was  crucified**  spoken  of,  in  Apoc.  xi :  an  argument  this 
which  taking  for  granted,  as  it  does,  the  literal  meaning  of  the  de- 
signation Israel,  the  temple  figured,  &c,  is  one  of  the  most  eztraor* 
dinary  cases  of  the  petitio  principU  that  I  have  ever  met  with  :  espe- 
cially considering  Christ's  own  explanation  of  the  candlesticks,  in  a 
temple  like  the  Jewish  at  the  opening  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  symbols 
of  Christian  Churches. — 8.  He  notes  the  circumstance  of  five  Roman 
Emperors  having  fidlen,  reckoned  from  Julius  Csesar,  and  the  6th 
reigning  at  the  time  of  the  Apocalypse,  according  to  the  Angel's  state- 
ment in  Apoc.  xvii ;  which  6th,  says  he,  must  be  Nero.  On  this  last 
argument,  which  takes  for  granted  that  the  Beasfs  heads  mean  single 
Emperors,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  Daniel  vii.  6,  viii.  22,  and  all 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  view,  I  must  beg  to  refer  to  my 
examination  of  the  iV<e^m«^  Apocalyptic  Scheme  in  the  Appendix  to 
my  4th  Volume.  They  are  difficulties,  I  believe,  which  the  Prseter- 
ists  can  never  get  over.^ 

*  At  p.  52  I  intimated  an  intentioii  of  noticing  Prqf.  LUck$^t  aigoments  for  the 
Neronic  date,  at  well  at  Prot  Staait*t.  But  I  see,  on  looking  into  hit  Book,  that  his 
aigoments  are  almost  entirely  the  same  as  the  American  Professor^s ;  which  latter  in- 
deed seems  to  have  fashioned  his  Tiews  Tery  mveh  in  accordance  with  LQcke^s, 
often  referring  to  his  Book.  In  LUcke^s  Section  29,  especially  p.  244 — 260,  we  hare 
his  elaborated  argument  on  the  mtsrnal  cTidence,  to  rery  mnch  the  same  effect  of  what 
has  been  stated. — Dr.  Davidm't  internal  evidence  is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  aboTe 
from  StuarU 
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No.  II. 


MBDALLIC    ILLUSTRATION    OF    NBRVA  S   CRBTBNSIC 

ORIGIN. 

(See  Page  140.) 

Thbek  is  a  Roman  medal  of  Nerva  bearing  the  type  of  Diana  as  a 
kuniress,  with  her  quiver  and  bow,  on  the  reverse : .  and,  as  this  waa 
an  unusual  type  on  Roman  money,  Vaillant  explains  it  by  reference  to 
Nerva's  Cretensic  origin ;  Diana  having  been  an  object  of  specially 
devoted  worship  with  the  inhabitants  of  Crete.  E^khel  in  his 
Vol.  vi.  p.  404  objects  to  this,  in  a  passage  following  thus  after  de- 
scription of  the  ccnn : — 


{ 


**  Imp.  NmvA  Cmb,  Aug.  Pont.  Max.  Tr.  P.    Capnt  Irareatniii. 
Cos.  XL  Dxsio.  m.  P.  P.    Dian*  yenatrix  gimdiena,  d.  ngittam  ex  pharetii 
promit,  comite  cane. 


Observat  Vaillantius  hunc  aversae  typum  in  monetA  Romani  insolen* 
tern  esse.  Censet  igitur;,  cum  Nervam  ex  Creti  oriundum  dicat 
Victor,  Diana  autem  singulari  in  h&c  insuH  religione  coleretur,  prop- 
terea  cam  huic  denario  insertam.  At  dixi  suprk  non  satis  unins  Vic- 
tons  testimonio  Cretense  Nervse  g^us  probatum.  Caeterilm  sinulis 
DLanae  typus  frequens  est  in  numis  Augputi,  quem  ibi  ad  SidUam  re» 
ferendum  diximus."  He  had  just  before  (p.  403)  grounded  his 
rejection  of  AureUus  Victor's  statement  as  to  Nerva's  Cretensic 
origin,  and  his  preference  of  the  younger  Victor^s  intimation  that  he 
was  bom  at  Nami  in  Umbria,  on  Dion  Cassius'  authoritative  decla- 
ration that  Trajan  was  the  first  foreigner  that  held  the  Roman 
emperorship. 
But  in  reality  there  is  nothing  whatever  contrary  in  the  younger 
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Victor's  statement  to  that  of  Aurelius  Victor ;  for  the  latter  may  be 
considered  as  qieaking^  of  his  ^Eunily  origin,  the  former  of  his  birth- 
place : — a  view  this  taken  by  the  writer  in  the  Ancient  Universal 
History,  cited  ad  loc.  by  me :  "  Nerva  was  a  native  of  Nami  in  Um- 
bria»  but  his  family  came  originally  from  the  island  of  Crete  ;"  as  well 
as  by  the  writer,  also  cited  by  me,  in  the  Encyclopfiedia  Metropoli- 
tana.  And  as  to  Dion  Cassius,  his  words  are  strongly  confirmatory 
of  Anrelias  Victor's  statement,  not  contradictoiy.  For  he  shows  his 
own  meaning  about  Trajan,  by  contradistingaishing  his  foreign  ex- 
traction not  merely  from  that  of  the  Itali,  or  persons  of  original  Ita- 
lian extraction^  but  also  from  that  of  Italiot^d,  or  persons  of  Greek 
extraction  half  Italicized  by  settlement  in  Italy.  Precisely  of  which 
latter  class  Nerva  was,  according  to  the  combined  testimonies  of  the 
two  Victors ;  and  Nerva  alone  of  all  the  Emperors  preceding  Trajan, 
So  that  were  we  to  set  ai^ide  Aurelius  Victor's  statement,  and  sup- 
pose Nerva,  like  all  his  predecessors  in  the  empire,  to  have  been  of 
original  Italian  extraction,  Dion  Cassius's  introduction  of  the  ItaUot^e, 
as  wdl  as  of  the  ItaU,  in  contradistinction  to  Trajan's  wholly  foreign 
origin  and  birth»  would  be  so  utterly  without  point  or  object  as  to  be 
little  better  than  absurd. 

Which  premised  let  us  consider,  on  Ek^el*s  own  accurate  princi- 
ples of  investigation  and  judgment  as  applied  to  medals,  whether  his 
or  Vaillant's  view  of  the  medal  now  in  question  be  the  more  probably 
correct. 

Says  Vaillant,  as  the  groiudwork  of  his  argument,  "  The  hwttress 
Diana  is  an  unusual  device  on  Roman  money."  (On  Roman  money, 
the  reader  will  observe,  or  money  struck  at  Rome,  as  this  is ;  not 
coins  struck  in  the  Chreek  provinces  under  the  Emperors  ;  which  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  of  another  argument.)  Eckhel  denies  not 
Vaillant's  statemoit  of  the  type,  as  a  Roman  type,  being  unusual. 
But,  says  he,  *'  the  same  type  appears  frequently  on  the  coins  of 
Augustus ;"  as  if  this  were  a  sufficient  precedent,  and  sufficient  rea- 
son, for  its  appealing  on  Nerva's. — ^But  was  there  then  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  Augustus'  case,  with  reference  to  this  monetary  device ; 
nothing  but  what  might  attach  to  succeeding  Emperors,  in  their 
simple  character  of  Roman  Emperors,  as  well  as  to  him  ?  Eckhd 
himself  tells  us  quite  the  contrary ;  and  indeed  some  of  Augustus* 
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own  medals  that  have  the  Diana  on  them,  tell  it  us  also  quite  as  clearly. 
Augustus'  high  fortune  and  attainment  of  the  empire  arose  chiefly, 
Eckhel  justly  observes,  out  of  his  two  great  naval  victories :  the  one 
over  Antony,  at  Acthm  in  Epirus ;  the  other  over  Sext.  Pompey,  off 
Artemiaium  in  Sicily.  Now  at  Actium  there  was  a  temple  of  ApoUo; 
at  Artemisium,  or  Dianium,  as  it  is  in  Latin,  one  of  Diana.  To  these 
deities  then  Augustus  ascribed  his  fortune.  And  in  expression  and 
commemoration  of  it  he  struck  frequent  medals,  of  many  successive 
years :  some  inscribed  Act.  Imp.  with  the  type  of  Apollo  of  Actium ; 
others  with  Diana*€  bust,  or  Diana  as  a  huntress,  and  a  reference  to 
Artemisium.  There  seem  to  be  two  chief  varieties  of  the  latter 
or  Dianian  class,  which  are  described  thus  by  Eckhel :  ^ — 

1.  f  Protome  Diaiue. 

I  Imp.  Gnar.— Templum,  intii  templnm  trophseum  navale,  triquetn. 

2.  J  Avig.  Dh.  F.— Caput  nudum. 

I  SieU.  Imp.  riii.— Diana  stolata  gmdiens  d.  teluin  ex  pharetrft  promit,  a.  arciUr 

Now  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  triquetra,  or  three-legged 
figure,  in  the  former  medal  of  the  two,  is  the  well-known  83nnbol  of 
the  triangularly-shaped  Sicily ;  while  in  the  latter  the  name  SieiL 
occurs.  Thus  the  reader  sees  that  the  reasons  of  Augustus*  striking 
medals  with  the  type  of  Diana  are  indicated  on  the  medals  them- 
selves, as  distinctiy  those  which  affected  him  individually  and  alone ; 
and  which  consequently  could  in  no  wise  have  suggested  the  type  to 
Nerva.  The  reasonable  inference  is,  that  Nerva  must  have  had  some 
peculiar  individual  reason  for  striking  his  coins  with  the  Diana,  as 
Augustus  had  for  striking  his :  the  rather  if ,  as  I  believe,  the  Diana 
Venatrix  does  not  appear  on  any  Roman  money  of  the  ten  inter- 
vening emperors.  ^ 

And  I  am  led  to  regard  this  inference  as  yet  the  more  strongly 
probable,  from  observing  that  in  the  Roman  Republican  coins  not 
only  is  this  precise  type  of  Diana  the  huntress  unknown,^  but  more- 

»  Vol.  vL  p.  85, 93. 
'  Eckhel  at  least  gives  none.  I  obserre  in  Patinua*  Numitmata,  p.  151,  a  coin  of 
Tkui  with  Diana  and  a  bow,  but  without  any  name  of  a  people.  And  Patinna 
enggests  that  it  was  probably  struck  either  at  Epkenu  or  in  Crete;  as  being  the  two 
chief  Eastern  localities  most  fiuned  lor  Diana^s  worship. — ^Among  the  coins  of  7W»- 
fom,  Nenra*s  adopted  son,  the  type  of  the  hunintB  Diana  recurs.  They  seem  to  have 
been  struck  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.    Eckhel  vi.  p.  448. 

'  I  still  go  on  Eekhers  authority. 
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over,  where  other  types  of  Diana  occur,  Eckhel  almost  always  seeks 
a  particular  reason  for  the  type ;  and  generally  finds  it.  Thus  in 
coins  of  the  .^ImUia  gens,  struck  by  the  Questor  Buca,  we  have, 
"  Diana,  adstante  Victorii,  ad  virum  dormientem  descendit."  ^  And 
we  find  that  this  Buca  was  Quaestor  to  Sylla :  and  that  the  story  was 
current  of  a  goddess  having  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Sylla,  whether 
Luna  (one  of  Diana's  names),  or  Minerva,  or  Bellona ;  bidding  him 
strike  his  enemies,  and  presenting  him  with  a  thimderbolt.  Which 
same  explanation  applies  also  to  coins  of  the  Cornelia  Gens,  struck  by 
Sylla  himself,  with  three  different  types  of  Diana  ;^  one  very  similar 
to  that  just  described.^ — ^In  a  coin  of  the  Caninia  Gens,  where  there 
i^pears  on  one  side  Diana's  bust,  with  the  quiver  and  bow,  on  the 
other  a  dog  running,  Eckhel  reasonably  supposes  an  allusion  in  the 
dog  (canis)  to  the  name  Caninia  ;  and  that  the  Diana  is  added  as  the 
dog's  natural  companion.  ^ — ^In  a  coin  of  the  Pianda  Gens  we  have 
on  one  side  a  woman's  head,  with  a  pileus;  on  the  other  a  mountain- 
goat,  and  by  it  a  bow  and  quiver.  And  Eckhel  expresses  himself 
delighted  with  Visconti's  solution :  who,  explaining  the  woman  as 
Diana,  (an  explanation  obvious  from  the  mountain-goat,  bow,  and 
quiver  on  the  reverse,)  refers  in  illustration  to  an  old  marble,  on 
which  there  is  mention  made  "  Dianae  Flancianse,"  of  the  Plandan 
Diana :  whence,  says  he,  we  may  infer  that  there  was  the  private 
worship  of  Diana  in  the  houses  of  the  Flandi.^ — In  one  coin  of  the 
Posihumia  Gens  there  is  the  head  of  Diana,  and  on  the  reverse  a 
man  in  the  toga  on  a  hill  sacrificing  a  bull,  the  inscription  bearing 
the  name  of  A.  Posthumus  Albinus :  while  another  coin  of  the  same 
family  has  the  head  of  Diana,  and  a  dog  running.  And  these  are 
explained  from  Liv/s  statement  that  A.  Posthumus  Albinus  was  made 
Decemvir  for  celebrating  sacred  rites ;  which  probably,  says  Ek;khel, 
were  the  Ludi  Seculares,  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  ^ — ^The 
same  Ludi  Seculares  furnish  the  explanation  given  by  Spanheim, 
he  tells  us»  of  a  medal  of  the  Claudia  Gens,  struck  by  P.  Clodius, 
with  Diana  holding  a  torch  in  either  hand :  while  in  another  medal, 
ntruck  also  by  P.  Clodius,  we  have  the  Sun  radiated  on  one  side, 
(he  Moon  among  stars  on  the  other;    which  Sun  and  Moon  are 

'  Eckhel  T.  121.  «  lb.  pp.  192, 194. 

*    r  Caput  Veneris,  juzta  globus. 
\  Vir  homi  decumbens;  ad«i  tentibus  DianA,  et  VictoriA  palmsB  nunum  teDente, 
Mb.  162.  »  lb.  275.  •  lb.  288. 

2  L  2 
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but  other  names  and  figures  of  ApoUo  and  Diana.'  Eckhel  him* 
self  offers  the  alternative  of  a  reference  to  the  private  family 
religion  of  the  Claudian  Gens;  another  coin  of  which  also  pre« 
sents  Diana's  head,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  quiver  and  bow. 
And  he  further  suggests  these  alternative  explanations  of  the  Lndi 
Secnlares,  or  a  Dianian  private  fieunily  religion,  in  explanation  of 
a  coin  of  the  AqmOia  Gens  ;  where  the  radiated  Sun  appears  on  one 
side  of  a  coin,  and  Diana  on  the  reverse.^ — ^These  medak,  together 
with  two  of  a  probably  Sicilian  reference,  and  two  carious  coins 
of  the  Mamilian  and  the  Hostilum  Gens  respectiv^,  in  which  the 
Diana  seems  to  refer  to  something  in  the  histories  of  Ulysses  and 
King  Hostilius,  the  reputed  ancestors  of  the  two  families,'  make  up  the 
whole,  I  beUeve,  of  the  Republican  coins  on  which  Diana  is  stamped  ; 
save  and  except  three  or  four  on  which  she  appears  in  the  hign;^  that 
common  ancient  type,  in  connexion  with  Rome's  various  gods  and 
goddesses,  whence  the  old  coins  were  often  called  higati}  Thus,  in 
almost  all,  we  see,  some  particular  explanation  of  a  Dianian  type  is 
suggested  and  illustrated  by  Eckhel. 

What  then,  on  the  whole,  the  probable  and  hit  conclusion  respect* 
ing  the  device  of  Diana  the  hmntress  on  Nerva's  coin,  but  that  Nerva 
had  some  particular  individual  reason,  as  I  before  said,  for  dioosin^ 
it  ?  And  what  a  more  natural  or  satisfiactory  reason  than  that  sug* 
gested  by  Vaillant  from  Nervals  Cretensie  original,  and  consequent 
Dianian  family  religion :  seeing  that  Diana  was  a  goddess  worshipped 
with  special  devotion  in  most  of  the  cities  of  that  island,  as  their 
several  coins  stiU  abundantly  testify ;  while  on  certain  coins  of  the 
Roij^v  K^ifruif,  or  Cretan  community  under  the  Emperors,  as  Eckhd 
explains  the  inscription,  there  is  just  a  simflar  type  to  that  on 
Nerva's  ;  viz.  of  Diana  as  the  huntress,  with  her  qmver  and  her  bow  ? 
For  as  to  the  idea  of  Nerva's  having  chosen  the  type  from  any  special 
connection  with  Sicily,  Ephesus,  or  any  other  place,  Crete  alone 
excepted,  where  Diana's  worship  peculiarly  prevailed,  it  seems  out  of 
the  question.  Nor,  we  know,  did  it  fall  to  his  lot,  as  to  Domitian's, 
to  celebrate  the  rare  and  slowly  returning  Ludi  Seculares. 

»  lb.  172.  •  lb.  141.  »  lb.  226, 242. 

*  Vis.  in  the  ooint  of  the  ^Wa*,  Flavian^  and  Furian  Gtntes;  noted  by  Eckhel, 
pp.  148,219, 222L 

^  Noted  bj  Tacitoa,  De  Mor.  Ckrm.  3;  ^  Pecnniam  probant  veterem,  et  din  notnm, 
■emtos  bigatoique.**    Alao  by  Pliny  and  Livy.    See  EckheL  t.  19,  iii. 
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No.  III. 

NOTICE    ON    THE    ROMAN    COINAGE,    WITH    SPECIAL 

REFERENCE   TO   THE    ROMAN    COINS 

ENGRAVED    IN    THE    HOIt£. 

In  the  preceding  Paper,  and  in  another  m  the  Appendix  to  my 
third  Volume,  I  have  considered  somewhat  fiiUy  the  medallic  evi- 
dence on  two  points  of  primary  importance  and  interest  in  my 
Apocalyptic  Ebcposition.  It  will  be  further  both  interesting  and 
useful  I  think  to  the  reader,  with  a  view  to  his  correcter  judgment 
on  the  Dlustrative  value  of  other  Roman  medals  made  use  of  in  this 
work,  to  have  before  him  a  brief  general  sketch  on  matters  connected 
with  the  Roman  coinage.  I  purpose  therefore  in  my  present  Paper 
first  to  g^ve  this  general  sketch ;  then  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  de« 
tail,  such  as  we  may  so  be  better  prepared  for,  on  certain  particu- 
lar Roman  coins  engraved  in  my  book.  It  seems  the  rather  needful 
that  I  should  do  this,  because,  through  want  of  adequate  information 
on  the  subject,  I  have  myself,  in  my  two  former  editions,  fallen 
into  some  inaccuracies  of  detail  respecting  them.  I  shall  abstract 
almost  throughout  from  Eckhel's  great  work  on  the  Doctrina  Vete- 
rum  Nummorum ;  a  work  confessedly  the  most  learned  and  autho* 
ritative  that  exists  on  the  subject. 

I.  The  date  of  the  first  coinage  of  mon&y  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  about  the  commencement  of  the  Olympian  iEra,  B.C.  776>  or 
founding  of  Rome,  B.C.  753  :  the  metals  silver,  and,  though  much 
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more  rarely,  gold;  the  country  Greece.*  Thence  the  art  and  cus- 
tom past  in  early  times  to  its  yarious  Western  colonies,  especially 
those  in  Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily :  so  that  we  have  coins  of  Rhegiom 
and  Messana  still  extant  of  as  early  a  date  as  V.C.  276,'  or  B.C. 
477 ;  and  of  Zankle,  the  previous  name  of  Messana,  of  Caulonia  in 
the  Bruttii,  and  of  other  ancient  neighhoring  cities,  still  earlier.*-^ 
The  Roman  coinage  is  said  to  have  hegnn  under  king  Servius,  whose 
death  occurred  V.C.  218  ;  ^  though  none  of  so  ancient  a  date  yet 
remains :  and  it  was  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  only  of  brass  ;^ 
in  direct  contrast  with  the  earliest  Greek  coinage,  which,  as  observed, 
was  originally  of  silver*  The  date  of  the  first  Roman  silver  coinage 
18  fixed  by  Fliny  at  V.C.  485,  five  years  before  the  first  Punic  war ;  * 
with  which  statement  the  evidence  of  medals  still  extant  sufiiciently 
agrees. — ^The  earliest  and  standard  type  of  the  Roman  brass  coinage 
seems  to  have  been  for  the  as  Janus'  head  on  the  obverse,  for  the 
lesser  coins  the  head  of  Jove,  Minerva,  Hercules,  or  Mercury ;  with 
a  ship's  prow  in  all  on  the  reverse  :  ^  the  type  of  the  as  having  refe- 
rence to  Saturn's  arrival  in  a  ship,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
and  teaching  a  certain  Tuscan  primitive  King  Janus  both  other  arts 
of  civilization,  and  specially  the  coining  of  money .^  Of  the  denarius, 
the  chief  Roman  silver  coin,  (in  value  equivalent  to  a  Greek  drachma, 
and  also  originally  to  ten  Roman  asses,  whence  its  name,) '  the 

*  Eckhel  Prolegom.  i.  iz.— Democthenet  refen  to  a  law  of  Solon*!  impoaing  the 
penalty  of  death  on  such  as  adolterated  the  public  money.  Now  Solon,  we  know, 
Uved  Bome  500  yean  before  the  ChriBtian  era ;  and  was  the  cotempoiary  of  Cyma 
king  of  Persia,  and  Taiquinios  Prisons  the  5th  king  of  Rome. 

'  The  too,  V.  C.  that  is  UrbU  ComdiUt^  is  always  made  use  of  by  Eckhel. 
'  Eckhel  T.  10,  i.  220. — Zankle  was  the  original  name  of  Messana ;  which  new 
lume  the  City  received  on  the  old  inhabitants  being  dispossest  by  a  colony  of  Mease- 
sians  from  the  Peloponnesus  under  Anazilaus,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
So  that,  says  Eckhel,  coins  with  ZdiUde  or  DamUe  on  them  cannot  be  of  later  date 
than  V.  C.  276 ;  the  old  name  baring  then  been  superseded  by  the  new  one  of  Mea- 
.sana. — On  the  antiquity  of  the  Canlonian  medals,  see  ib.  i.  167. 
*  So  Pliny :  ib.  t.  2.  »  Ibid.  t.  2,  3.  •  Ibid.  y.  7.  »  Ibid.  v.  11. 

>  Ibid.  V.  14.    So  Ovid,  Fasti  i.  229 : 

Multa  quidem  didici :  sed  cur  navalis  in  9re 

Altera  signata  est ;  altera  forma  biceps? 
Causa  ra(is  superest    Tuscum  rate  venit  in  amnem, 

Ante  pererrato  folcifer  orbe  Deus. 
At  bona  posteritas  puppim  servavit  in  sere ; 
Hospitis  advf ntum  testificata  Dei. 
»  lb. 
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earliest  type  extant  is  a  winged  head  of  the  helmeted  Minerva  on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  Dioscuri  E^uites,  or  Castor  and 
Pollttx :  ^  after  which,  somewhat  later^  the  reverse  presents  some 
one  of  the  Roman  gods  in  a  biga  or  quadriga,  whence  the  frequent 
ancient  appellation  to  the  coins  of  bigati  or  quadrigati,^ — Gidd  money 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  struck  at  Rome,  except  on  certain 
extraordinary  occasions,  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar's  dictatorship.' 
The  want  of  a  Roman  native  silver  coinage  before  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  want  of  a  native  gold  coinage  afterwards,  seems  to  have 
been  supplied  by  the  abundant  influx  or  importation  of  foreign  silver 
and  gold  money.  So  Festus ;  "^  whose  statement  is  well  illustrated  by 
various  fects  in  the  Roman  Republican  history.^ 

During  the  Republic  the  proper  and  only  ordinary  place  for  the 
Roman  coinage  was  Rome  itself.  Under  extraordinary  circumstances 
however  it  might  be  elsewhere :  and  when  struck  with  Roman  types, 
of  Roman  weight,  and  by  Roman  officers,  it  was  rightly  to  be  re- 
garded as  Roman  money.^  Thus  the  money  caUed  Lueuliean, 
struck  imder  SyUa's  direction  for  use  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  was 
coined  in  the  Greek  Peloponnesus.  We  have  also  extant  Roman 
money  struck  es  8.C.  at  Osca  in  Spain.  And  in  the  times  of  the 
Civil  Ware  we  find  that  the  Consuls  driven  from  Rome  on  Caesar's 
passage  of  the  Rubicon  struck  denarii  at  ApoUonia  in  Illyricum  ; 
that  Metelltts  Scipio  struck  denarii  in  Africa,  on  the  renewal  of  the 
war  V.C.  707  against  Csesar ;  and  that,  still  later,  money  was  coined 
by  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  different  towns  in  Greece,  and  by  Antony 
at  Lyons.^ — With  regard  to  the  right  of  coinage,  as  this  was  always 
and  in  every  nation  considered  as  a  mark  of  sovereignty,  so  free 
Rome  ever  jealously  vindicated  that  right  to  herself ;  ^  the  special 
charge  over  it  and  over  the  Treasury  being  entrusted  to  the  Senate.^ 

»  lb.  7.  42,  84.  •  lb.  V.  19,  42,  43.  »  lb.  v.  37—40. 

*  In  Patrea.  **  Solebant  Romani,  jam  iode  a  Romulo,  numis  auri  atque  argenti 
•ignati  ultnimarinis  nti ;  id  quod  publicae  et  privatae  ratioaeB  commentariorum 
decent.** 

*  £ckhel,v.  41,  gives  examples  of  this  importation,  on  the  successful  ending  of 
wars  in  Greece  or  Asia.  **"  Invezit  Qninctius  ex  GraeciA  redux  in  triumpho  Philippeos 
14,515:  Scipio  Asiaticus,  victo  Antiocho  M.,  140,000;  M.  Fulvius  in  triumpho  de 
^tolis  12,422  &c."  Uow  much  raster  the  influx  from  the  ordinary  course  and 
necessities  of  commerce  I 

«  lb.  V.  68.  7  Ibid.  «  Ibid.  I  Ixx— Ixxii. 

•  Livy  XXX vii.  54,  Cicero  Vat.  15. 
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Hence  on  the  earliest  ooneular  silver  coins,  stamped  with  types  sodi 
as  I  have  before  indicated,  there  appears  neither  name  nor  effigj  of 
Consul  or  other  Magistrate  ;  bat  only  Rama.^  Later  the  names  of 
certain  Magistrates  appear  inscribed,  whence  the  coins  are  called 
Numi  Familiarum ;  but  never  their  effigies :  such  effigies  as  appear 
sm  certain  of  the  coins  being  not  those  of  the  Magistratea  themsdvea* 
bat  only  of  some  iUustrious  ancestor  of  theirs ;  for  stamping  whicb 
special  permission  was  obtained  from  the  Senate.'  It  was  to  the 
dictator  Jolias  Cssar  that  the  right  of  stamping  his  own  image  on 
the  coinage  was  first  assigned  by  a  Decree  of  the  Senate :  after 
whom  the  Triumvirs  Octavian  Antony  and  Lepidus«  and  also  Sezt. 
Pompey  and  M.  Brutus,  coined  in  their  own  name,  and  as  by  their 
own  right :  an  introduction  this  to  Augustus*  and  his  successors' 
subsequent  supremacy  over  the  mint  and  coinage.^  In  subcnrdinatioD 
to  the  Senate  the  CtVy  Qutctiora  had  charge  over  the  treasury ;  ^ 
the  Triutiwiri  Monetales  over  the  coinage :  which  Triumvirs  are 
stated  by  Pomponius  to  have  been  first  appointed  as  early  as  V.C. 
465  ;  ^  though  the  evidence  of  this  on  coins  themselves  is,  and  could 
only  be,  much  later.^  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  reg^ular 
annual  coinage,  or  issue  of  money ;  but  that  this  was  made  only  aa 
required.  The  Magistrates,  whether  Consuls,  Pretors,  iEdiles, 
Quiestors,  or  others,  seem  to  have  made  application  for  it  to  the 
Senate,  according  as  it  might  be  needed  for  purposes  of  war,  public 
games,  procuration  of  com,  public  buildings,  &c.  &c. :  which  appli- 
cation granted  they  ordered  it  from  the  Triumviri.^  Hence  fre- 
quently, in  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  Repubhp,  their  names  on  the 
coins,  as  well  as  also  sometimes  those  of  the  Triumvirs ;  and  symbob 


'  Eckhel  calls  these  Numi  ContuUtret^  in  contradistinction  to  the  Numi  FamHieh 
rum ;  though  the  latter  of  course  were  also  struck  under  the  Consular  regime. 
*^  Pnevertunt  aetatem,  antequam  mos  signandae  in  numis  fiuuiliae  esset  invectus.**  ▼.  42. 
'  Prolegom.  i.  Izzi.  '  Ibid.  Ixxii.  ^  Ibid.  Ixzrii. 

*  lb.  Ixxix ;  V.  61.  Pomponius  speaks  of  them  thus;  '^Constituti  sunt  eodem 
tempore  Triumviri  Monetales,  sris  argenti  auri  flatores.**  But  as  to  their  coining  of 
silver  and  gold  Pomponius,  observes  Eckhel,  must  have  spoken  vpoKufwrutms ;  as 
silver  was  not  coined  till  v.  c.  485,  twenty  years  later,  and  gold  not  till  long  afterwards. 

"  Because  no  names  of  any  magistrates  or  public  officers  were  admitted  to  be 
engraved  till  some  considerable  time  afterwards. — Names  of  Triumviri  Monetales 
appear  on  coins  of  the  last  century,  or  century  and  a  half,  of  the  Republic's  dQrati<Ni. 

7  Eckhel  V.  G7. 


.  » 

« 
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•either  of  thdr  office,  or  of  t!ie  purpose  the  money  was  granted  for. — 
When  Roman  money  was  stmck  in  the  Provinces,  the  Provindal 
Quaestors  had  superintendence  over  it,  so  as  the  Tritunvire  at  Rome : 
and  they  inscribed  either  their  own  names,  or  that  of  their  Proconsttl 
or  Ph>pmtor,  or  both.^ 

As  the  Roman  dominion  extended  itself  more  and  more  in  every 
direction,  so  as  at  first  to  include  Italy,  then  by  degrees  more  and 
more  of  what  at  length  ere  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  nnder  die 
Emperors,  became  known  as  the  Roman  World,  the  circulation  of  its 
coinage  naturally  extended  far  and  near.  Yet  it  was  still  permitted 
both  to  the  Italian  cities  after  their  incorporation  with  the  Republic, 
and  afterwards  to  the  ultramarine  Provinces,  to  retain  among  otiier 
rights  of  liberty  that  of  coining  their  own  money,  according  to  their 
respective  wants  and  means  :  so  that,  for  example,  the  Asiatics  of 
the  Ephesian  or  Proconsular  Asia  still  coined  as  before  their  silver 
cistophori  in  vast  abundance,  the  Athenians  their  tetradrachms.^-— 
To  the  Roman  colonies  too,  whether  in  Italy,  Sicily,  or  elswhere, 
the  right  was  attached  of  coining  their  own  money.' 

So  as  regards  the  Roman  coinage,  and  that  of  the  Roman  Pro- 
vinces, during  the  times  of  the  Republic.  On  the  Republic  becoming 
changed  into  an  Empire  under  Augustus  and  his  successors,  various 
changes  occurred  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  Rome  the  exclusive 
authority  over  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  was  attached  to  the  Emperor; 
that  over  the  brass  coinage  being  alone  left  to  the  Senate :  ^  and  in 
both  one  and  the  other  the  name  and  effigy  of  the  Emperor  appeared 
on  the  obverse.  The  Triumviri  Monetales  were  still  continued  as 
the  executive  officers  over  the  Mint :  the  office  being  one  assigned 
by  the  Emperor  to  certain  individuals  chosen  by  him  out  of  the 
Equestrian  order ;  and  regarded,  in  common  with  three  or  four  other 
offices  similarly  appointed  to  from  out  of  the  Equestrians,  as  the  step- 

»  Ibid.  69.  ■  Eckhel  i.  Ixii,  82.  »  Eckhel  it.  499. 

*  lb.  i.  Ixxiii — ^Izxviii.  Hence  the  s.  c.  only  on  the  imperial  hraaa  money :  ex- 
cept when  the  subject  of  the  type  of  a  silver  or  gold  coin  may  be  something  ordered  by 
the  Senate ;  such  as  the  consecration  of  a  deceased  Emperor,  or  an  arc  or  statue  de* 
dicated  to  him.  Then  the  Ex.  s.  c.  may  appear :  as  indeed  on  Republican  coins  also, 
under  similar  circumstances,  more  anciently.  On  the  brass  the  s.  c.  ceases  under 
Onllienus. 
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ping  stone  to  higher  offices  in  the  State.' — ^With  regard  to  the  Pro* 
vincea  it  seems  to  have  been  Augostus'  wish  to  carry  ont  gradoally 
the  policy  nrged  on  him  by  Maecenas,  of  making  the  Roman  the  sole 
coinage  current  through  the  Roman  world.^  Thus  with  the  Italian  cities 
the  right  of  coining  seems  to  have  ceased  from  the  first  accession  of 
Augustus.  In  Gaul,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  African  and  Cyrenaic 
Provinces,  it  ceased  under  Tiberius  and  Caligula.  The  East  however, 
from  Glreece  proper  to  Moesia  on  the  N.  £.,  and  to  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Mesopotamia  on  the  S.  £.,  continued  still  to  strike  coins  ; ' 
whether  auttmomi,  as  they  are  called,  i.  e«  without  the  head  of  Em- 
peror or  Empress,  or  oficioti  with  it :  *  with  this  restriction  however, 
that  the  privilege  of  coining  nlver  was  only  granted  to  comparatively 
few  cities,  and  those  of  the  highest  rank :  such  as  Alexandria  in 
£g3rpt,  the  Syrian  Antioch,  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  &c.^  To  the 
Roman  Colonies  it  was  necessary  to  receive  the  special  permissioii 
of  the  Emperor  or  the  Proconsul :  and  though  under  the  Republic 
this  permission  seems  to  have  been  unrestricted,  3ret  it  was  now  only 
granted  to  certain  Colonies,  not  to  others ;  and,  where  granted,  only 
extended  to  the  right  of  coining  brass  money  .^ — Such  continued  the 
state  of  things,  as  regarded  the  coinage  of  the  Eastern  Provinces, 
till  the  latter  half  of  the  third  Century  of  the  Christian  JEn,  Then 
under  Gallienus  and  Claudius  their  coinage  ceased  almost  altogether ; 
the  Alexandrian  alone  lingering  a  few  years  longer  till  the  reign  of 
IMocletian.^  Imperial  mints,  Officina  Maneiales,  were  now  established 
permanently  at  different  places  over  the  empire,  as  Siscia  in  Panno- 
nia,  Treves,  Lyons,  Carthage,  Constantinople,  &c.  &c.,  as  well  as 
Rome ;  ^  thus  in  a  more  systematic  manner  supplying  the  wants  of 

'  lb.  i.  Izxix,  V.  62,  63.  So  OWd  of  his  own  appointment  to  the  office,  Triat.  iv.  83 ; 
CcepimoB  et  tenerae  primos  aetatis  honorea ; 
Eque  virit  quondam  pan  trUnu  una  fui. 
There  are  still  extant  marbles  which  speak  of  Triumnri  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.,  (i.  e. 
anmm  aigentum  8m  flando  feriondo,)  of  the  age  of  Trajan,  that  of  Severus,  and  that 
of  Oordian.    Eckhel  i.  IxxLc. 

>  "•  Numismate,  pondere,  mensurA  peculiari  urbs  nulla  utitor,  sed  nostris  omnea.^* 
So  Dion  Cassiua,  lii.  30.    The  adTice  was  given,  says  Eckhel,  i.  82,  in  the  year  V. 
C.  725,  when  Augustus  was  doubting  whether  or  not  to  restore  the  Republic 
•  i.  82,  83.  *  Ibid.i.  Ixxi.  »  Ibid. 

'  i.  Ixxi.  82  ^  iv.  497, 4d9.   Such  a  Colony   was  Philippi,  mentioned  Acts  xri.  12. 

7.  • 
1.  IX,  X. 

'  Permanenilj/,  in  contradistinction  to  the  mints  temporarily  established  from  par- 
ticular passing  circumstances  by  certain  of  the  Empeiofs ;  as  by  Vespasian  at  Antioch, 
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the  Provinces.  So  was  prepared  in  respect  of  the  coinage,  as  well  as 
in  respect  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  Roman  world,  the  grand 
transition  in  Imperial  history  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  or  lower 
empire. 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  notice  more  or  less  cursorily,  as  need  may 
be,  those  coins  of  which  use  has  been  made  in  the  Horse  :  correction 
being  inserted  of  certain  inaccuracies  admitted  into  my  two  first  edi-> 
tions ;  and  the  addition,  here  and  there,  of  what  may  serve  to  make 
clearer  or  to  strengthen  my  argument.  In  this  I  shall  follow  a  chro- 
nological order  :  arranging  the  coins  under  heads,  according  to  the 
time  when  they  were  struck. 

1 .  Those  of  earliest  date  engraven  by  me  are  the  medals  of  Mars 
and  a  horse,  or  horsed s  head,  with  Roma  or  Romano  inscribed ;  the 
same  that  the  reader  has  seen  at  p.  123  of  this  volume.  On  these 
coins,  or  at  least  on  the  class  inscribed  with  Romano,  I  have  in  my 
present  edition  cited  ad  loc.  the  judgments  of  £k;khel  and  Niebuhr, 
our  highest  authorities  on  such  a  subject.^  Out  of  the  various  indi- 
cations offered  to  the  enquirer  on  the  fece  of  the  medals  themselves^ 
the  fiBibric,  the  silver  metal,  the  dialect  of  the  word  inscribed,  and 
locality  too  in  which  they  have  been  found  most  abundantly, — ^these 
all  unite  to  mark  out  Campania,  not  Rome,  as  the  country  of  their 
origin.^  For  the  fieibric  is  of  Grecian  elegance,  such  as  characterizes 
the  coins  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Grsecia  (Campania  inclusive)  struck 
about  the  age  of  Alexandria  the  Great,  but  which  the  Roman  Numi 
Consulares  never  attained  to  : — ^the  silver  metal  was  common  at  that 
time  to  the  Magna  Grecia  coins ;  whereas,  as  stated  in  my  former 
head,  the  Roman  silver  coinage  did  not  begin  till  just  before 
the  first  Punic  War,  some  fifty  years  or  more  alter  the  death 
of  Alexander : — and  the  terminating  no  of  the  Romano  is  a  ter- 
mination  of  the  Oscan  dialect ;  that  which  was  the  original 
dialect  of  Campania  and   Samninm ;  though  invaded  by,  and  in* 

Pneennius  Niger  in  the  East,  Clodios  Albinua  in  Gaul,  &c.  Eckhel  i.  IxzxL  In 
hit  8th  Volume  he  giyesa  fall  list  of  the  towns  where  the  Roman  mints  were  per- 
manently fixed. 

'  In  my  second  Edition  I  had  been  misled  through  a  communication  there  referred 
to  as  from  Mr.  Lewis,  to  suppose  that  Eckhel  had  rejected  the  idea  of  any  Roman 
reference  in  the  type  of  the  horse.  *  Eckhel  t,  46. 
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with,  the  Greek,  EtruBcan,  andLatan  of  variouB  tribes  of 
ikiTaden  or  coloniate.^  Hence  the  conclusion  of  these  learned  sdiokra 
as  to  a  local  Campanian  origin. — ^Bat  wherefore  then  the  Romano  and 
the  Ronuif  in  Latin  letters  inscribed  ?  And  wherefore  too  the  Man 
and  korse,  or  horse^e  heady  conjoined  :  a  conjunction  no  where  seen, 
I  believe,  in  simple  Campanian,  Magna-Grsedan,  or  Sicilian  types  ; 
that  is,  without  the  accompaniment  of  the  Roma  or  Romano?^ 
Eckhel's  opinion  is  given,  that  the  coins  were  thus  stamped  by 
certain  Campanian  or  Magna  Grsecian  people,  subjected  to  Rome, 
or  rather  connected  with  Rome  by  ties  of  comoKm  friendship  and 
even  citizenship ;  ^  in  order  by  the  inscription  Roma^  or  by  types 
of  direct  Roman  reference^  or  both,  to  pay  homage  to  the  powerful 
seven-hilled  mistress  city:^  and  as  a  direct  Roman  reference  of 
the  t3rpe8  on  certain  other  coins  of  this  class,  is  indubitable  and 
obvious,  so  in  the  conjoined  Mars  and  horse,  a  similar  Roman 
reference  seems  to  him  obvious,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  horse 
having  been  consecrated  from  earliest  times  by  the  Romans,  in 
annual  games  and  sacrifices,  to  their  father  Mars.^ — Niebuhr^a 
intimacy  with  the  history  of  the  period  suggested  to  him  a  yet 

^  See  £ckliel*s  Dissertation  on  the  point,  Vol.  i.  pp  120,  124—129.  Hence  the 
idea  of  a  PanormUan  origin  is  set  aside :  which  origin  the  tjpe  «f  the  honeys  head 
common  in  the  coins  of  Panoimusi  (though  not  indeed  in  conjunction  with  a  VLtn* 
head,)  might  otherwise  naturally  have  suggested. 

'  I  do  not  see  any  of  the  aameeombined  types  in  EckhePs  lists  of  the  Italian,  Magna 
Grecian,  or  Sicilian  coins  \  mve  only'  in  one  of  Coaa  in  Etruria,  descrihed  by  him, 
VoL  i.  p.  90,  thus ; 

j  Caput  Martis  galeatum  barbatum. 
1  Com,    Caput  equi  frenatum. 

On  which  coin  he  adds  his  opinion,  that  as  coins  abounded  with  these  types  in  Cam- 
pania, the  tame  that  bore  also  the  inscriptions  Roma  and  Bomano^  the  Coomi 
borrowed  their  type  from  these.  **  Coiani  ad  monetae  tarn  obris  exemplar  snos  for- 
mavere  numos,  addito  tamen  urbissuae  nomine." — Eckhel  has  omitted  to  notice  tlie 
Important  fiu:t  that  in  this  Etrurian  Co»a  a  Iloman  CUony  was  fixed  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Colony  sent  to  Paestnm ;  i.  e.  lome  few  years  before  the  fint  Carthaginiaa 
war.  This  foct  seems  to  me  very  confirmatory  of  Niebuhr's  opinion  as  to  the  Roman 
colonial  origin  of  the  Campanian  coins  with  the  Romamo. 

'So  V.  47  of  the  Neopolitan  Campanians.  **  Neapolitani  Campaniss  honoris 
causA  Romanorum  nomen,  in  quorum  eiant  potestate,  pro  sao  inicripsenmt ;  niti 
ibrte,  tanqnam  cires  essent  Romani,  Romanes  se  Tocaverunt" 

*  **  Urbibus  Italiae,  seu  Romse  mentione,  sni  typit,  Romam  respicientibns.*^  ▼.  48. 

^  lb.  49. — A  wolf  suckling  the  twins,  and  again  Janus  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
'Other,  two  soldiers  with  a  pig  for  nuTifice,  (Eckh.  45,  47,)  are  types  on  this  class  of 
coins  notoriously  Roman. 
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closer  connexion  of  Rome  and  the  coins,  albeit  locally  Campanian. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  an  epoch  corresponding 
▼eiy  nearly  with  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  varions  Roman 
colonies,  sent  forth  from  Rome,  had  been  planted  in  Campania :  ' 
and  as  Capua,  the  Campanian  capital,  and  other  Campanian  cities 
very  generally,  had  about  this  time  become  united  to  Rome  by  the 
close  ties  of  municipium,  if  not  of  Roman  citizenship,  the  connexion 
of  Roman  colonists  with  these  adopted  Roman  citizens  of  Campanian 
origin  could  not  but  have  been  most  close.  It  was  for  the  judicial 
ordering  of  these  colonists  that  Praetors,  at  the  time  spoken  of,  are 
said  by  Livy  to  have  been  sent  forth  annually  from  Rome  :  and 
there  is  intimation  also  of  these  Roman  officers  having  something 
to  do  in  furnishing  a  judicial  code  to  the  Campanians.  Niebuhr 
thinks  it  likely  that  it  may  have  been  from  this  community  of  the 
Roman  colonists,  (in  connexion,  we  may  suppose,  with  their  all  but 
fellow-citizens  of  the  native  Campanians,)  that  these  coins  originr 
ated.^ — Thus,  while  Eckhel  distinctly  and  unhesitatingly  explains 
the  hor8e  as  the  Roman  horse,  consecrated  bv  the  Romans  to  their 
father  Mars,  Niebuhr  suggests,  as  not  unlikely,  that  the  coins  them- 
selves were  struck  hy  Roman  citizens,  though  not  citizens  located  at 
Rome.  And,  in  the  view  apparently  of  their  being  essentially 
Roman  money,  Trajan  restored  some  coins  of  this  class  ;  '  and  very 
possibly  aU.** 

2.  My  Roman  medals  of  next  earliest  coinage  are  those  of  the 
Numi  Familiarum  given  at  p.  169  of  the  present  Volume,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  third  Seal.  (The  description  of  many  other  such  will 
be  found  in  my  preceding  Paper  in  this  Appendix.)  Of  the  three 
engraved  coins  referred  to,  the  second  and  third  are  illustrative  of 
those  procurations  of  com  under  the  Republic,  made  by  order  of 

'  The  fiMdom  of  Rome  had  been  alnady  ^Ytn  to  Capva,  Fundi,  Formi»,  Cumn, 
Aoeirae  ftc  Li^y  Tiii.  14, 17.  Niebuhr,  Vol.  y.  p.  399,  (French  Ed.  byGolheiry) 
■peaks  of  Capua  as  at  this  time  a  part  of  the  Homan  state  :  also  of  many  Romaa 
citizens  haring  been  established  in  the  neighbourhood ;  of  a  Roman  Plebeian  colony 
then  lately  established  at  Falemum ;  and  of  the  Roman  citizens  of  some  eight  or 
ten  of  these  Campanian  towns  forming  a  Roman  Community  and  Conventns. 

'  Niebuhr  ibid. 

'  **  Restitntum  k  Trajano  minim  non  yidetur :  **  (he  is  speaking  of  one  with  the 
head  of  Janus,  and  on  the  reyerse  Jupiter  in  a  quadriga  and  the  inscription  Roma  .*). 
**  nam  numi  hi,  etsi  peregrini,  tamen  Romse  fuerunt  obyii ;  et  cum  in  iis  ezpressom 
RomsB  nomen  legeretur,  potenuit  monetse  Romanse  accenseri.**    Eckhel  y.  46. 

*  See  Note  ■  p.  626. 
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the  Senate  for  distribation  among  the  poorer  citizenfi,  (as  Uie 
inscription  Ad,  Fru.  Emu.  Ex  S.  C.  on  the  ope,  and  the  modnu  and 
ears  of  com  on  the  other  indicate,)  of  which  procurations  there 
was  such  an  extension  under  the  Emperors  of  the  third  century, 
with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  the  vast  wants  both  of  the  army  and 
the  Roman  populace,  as  to  have  materially  aggravated  the  pressure 
of  the  heavy  tax  of  contributions  of  com  required  by  the  Provin- 
cials; carried  out  as  those  procurations  were,  with  injustice  and 
oppression.^  The  modius  often  appears,  I  may  observe,  in  a  similar 
ngnificatory  sense  on  Imperial  coins :  for  example  on  one  of  Nerva'a, 
exhibiting  a  "  modius  prominentibus  spicis,"  and  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, Plebei  Urbana  Fruwtento  Omstituto? — ^The  obverse  on  the  third 
coin,  is  a  head  of  some  ancient  Regulus,  (not  improbably,  we  may 
suppose,  of  the  Regulus  so  fieimous  in  the  first  Carthaginian  war,) 
the  ancestor  of  the  L.  livineius  Regulus.  for  whose  use  in  the 
public  service  the  money  was  struck  ;  s  and  thus  illustrates  what  was- 
before  stated,  respecting  such  human  effigies  as  appear  on  certain  of 
the  Numi  Familiarum,  as  not  those  of  the  inscribed  magistrates  them- 
selves, but  (by  the  Senate's  permission)  of  some  one  of  their  ancestors. 
The  obverse  on  the  second  coin,  is  a  head  which  seems  to  be  that 
of  Saturn ;  the  obverse  on  the  first,  the  head  of  Jupiter  Terminalis. — 
With  regard  to  the  balance  on  the  first  coin  engraved,  (the  most 
important  emblem  of  course  in  the  three  medals  towards  the  illus- 
tration of  the  third  Seal,)  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  appears  both 
on  Roman  Republican  and  Roman  Imperial  coins,  as  the  symbol  of 
justice  :  and  this  in  reference  specially  to  two  acts,  or  ofiices,  in 
which  equitable  dealing  is  most  important,  on  the  part  of  governing 
authorities  to  the  commonwealth  governed ;  viz.    Ist,   the  judicial 

'  On  the  important  subject  here  alladed  to  let  me  raggett  an  additional  rel«raioeto 
Michelet*8  Histoira  de  Fiance,  L.  L  Ch.  8. 

'  Eckbd  tL  407. — From  the  Numi  Familiamm  let  me  add,  a*  another  illnitiatian, 
the  description  of  a  denariiu  of  the  Claudian  Gens,  and  fiunily  of  the  Maroelli,  givea 
by  Eckhel  t.  170 ; 

t  Capat  PaUadis  alatnm,  pra  quo  z,  pone  modiot. 
^  M.  Mare,    Victoria  in  bigit,  in  imo  dns  spies,  et  Rama, 

*  Eckhel  V.  235.  This  medal  was  restored  by  Trajan.  Of  whose  restorations  of 
the  ancient  republican  coins,  Eckhel,  after  giving  a  list  of  what  are  still  extant 
T.  98,  &c  observes  that  it  is  probable  he  restored  most,  or  eren  all.  "  Com  Trajanns 
'  obscurarum  fiimiliarnm  numos  restituerit,  verisimile  est  ab  eo  illarum  plerosqne,  et 
forte  omnes,  restitutes ;  sed  quos  hactenus  yidere  non  licuit.  Videmus  enim  eorum 
numernm,  etsi  lente,  sensim  tamen  augeri  ;  et  hand  dubi^  complures  in  variis  Mueeis 
ktent,  sed  nobis  ignoti."  p.  110.  *  Eckhel  t.  154, 159. 
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office,  or,  as  it  is  often  characteristically  called,  the  administration 
of  justice ;  2ndly,  the  coinage,  with  just  weight  and  purity  of 
metal,  of  the  puhlic  money.  The  latter  view  of  justice  was  natu- 
rally a  favorite  suhject  with  the  officers  of  the  mint:  and  they 
were  able  specifically  to  point  out  a  reference  to  it,  by  the  added 
signs  either  of  a  mass  of  metal,  or  instruments  of  coining,'  or 
significant  words  or  letters  inscribed,^  or  the  personification  of  one 
goddess  superscribed  Moneia,  or  perhaps  three,  with  the  balance 
beneath  ;  the  three  indicating  the  three  metals  struck  in  coinage.^ 
In  other  cases,  the  reference  either  to  justice  in  its  largest  sense, — 
justice  executive,  legislative,  and  administrative, — or  to  the  judicial 
administration  of  justice  in  particular,  was  also  made  evident.  I 
subjoin  illustrations.^    In  the  engraving  given  by  me,  the  suspension 

^  The  iiuirumenU  of  coming  appear,  for  example,  on  a  medal  of  the  Cfent  Qtritia, 
thiu  described  by  Eckhel  v.  163 ; 

(  Afonda,    Caput  mnliebre. 
^  T.  Carinui,    Inciu,  pileus  Vdcani,  forceps,  malleus.    ^ 

The  fnasB  of  metal  appears  on  an  Alexandrine  medal  of  Commodus,  giTen  by 
Eckhel  iv.  77 ; 

/Ko/i/ioSof,  &c. 

<  Mortfra,    Moneta  stolata  stans,  d.  bilancem  s.  sceptrom ;  ante  pedes  acenrus 
^    seris. 

'  So  in  a  medal  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  giren  by  Eckhel,  yi.  238  : 

T,  Claudma  Ccuar  Aug.    Dextia  bilancem  tenens,  intrA  cujus  lances  P.  n.  r. 
Cot,  Dm.  It,  Pout,  M,  Tr,  P.  Imp,    In  medio  a.  c. 

where  Eckhel  explains  the  p.  N.  r.  to  mean  Pondus  Numi  Restitntnm.— Of  the  word 
Moneia  examples  have  been  given  in  the  Note  preceding. 
'  Eckhel,  vii.  188,  describes  a  coin  of  this  character  of  the  Emperor  S.  SeTerus. 
fS.  Severtu  Aug.    Caput  laureatnm. 

<  .^quiiaii  PviUeeB,    Tres  Monetse  stantes  cum  bilance  et  comu  copiae.    JuxtA 
^    singulas,  prse  pedibns,  massa  metalii. 

In  Gessner  the  reader  may  see  engravings  of  the  three  Monetas. 

*  In  the  mass  of  Roman  medals  with  the  figure  of  Justice  bearing  a  balance  in 
hand,  and  the  inscription  JEqidtae  Augutti,  reason  requires  that  we  give  this  large 
meaning  to  the  s]rmboL — Similarly  in  the  Alexandrine  medals,  where  we  have  mul- 
titudes of  types  of  the  Emperors,  or  Empresses,  with  personifications  accompanying 
of  various  other  virtues,  as  EAiris,  EtpftPfi,  Tvxni  tipovotat  and  also  that  of 
Aucauxrvmij  or  Justtee^"  as  the  other  personifications  are  general  in  their  meaning, 
so  too,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  the  AiKcaoffwij ;  whose  type,  like  that  of  .^quUae^ 
in  the  Latin  coins,  is  o  balance.  I  may  cite  for  example  one  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  given  by  Eckhel  iv.  51 ; 

(ndaudiut^  ftc. 

1^  AiitmotnHfii.  L.  r*    Mulier  stans,  d.  bilancem. 
Raschc  on  Aijmuo^ iin}  mentions  an  **  insignis  numus,*^  given  by  Seguin,  Vaillant, 
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of  the  bahmee  above  the  amtU  chmr  is  snfficieiitly  fligmfieative  of 
duB  latter  reference  :  this  being  under  the  Republic  the  seat  of  the 
Praetor,  or  Propnetor,  in  administering  jqatioe.  (I  have  given  ad  loo. 
Spanheim's  notice  of  the  symbol  to  this  effect,  in  his  earlier  and 
smaller  work  De  Pnestantil  Nummorum ;  and  I  now  subjoin  the 
notice  of  it  to  the  same  effect,  in  his  later  and  laiger  Work  J)  Simi- 
larly in  imperial  times  this  association  of  justioe  and  the  cnnde 
chair  was  still  so  familiar,  that  the  goddess  Justice  was  sometimes 
depicted  as  sitting  on  a  cumle  chair  for  her  tribanal.'  In  those 
times  indeed  both  the  idea  of  justice,  and  the  symbol  of  the 
balance  significative  of  it,  attached  primarily  to  the  Emperors  them- 
selves :  as  the  supreme  legulators  and  administrators  of  law  in  the 
State.^  Subordinatdy,  however,  both  the  idea  and  the  symbol 
attached  to  those  also  who  administered  the  law  under  the  Emperors.'^ 
So  Manilius,  writing  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  speaka 
not  only  of  the  Emperor,  but  also  of  the  Praetor  and  Judge,  as  fitly 
bom  under  the  zodiacal  sign  of  the  balance.^ — ^Now  in  the  hieroglyphic 

and  Morell ;  on  which  ^  hioc  Tiberii  caput,  illinc  libra  aguU  landbut^  can  adicriptia 
drcito  nominibuB  BatnKtffaa  nv0o8«pis  Korvot,  et  ^(iraMw-vn).**  And  he  add* 
in  explanation  :  ^'Signata  ibi  libra  cum  lancibus  ad  pnedicandum  Tiberii  juithiam ; 
dnm  ab  eo  impetra^it  faae  Regina,  ut  in  uliionem  occiri  per  frandem  k  Rhatcoporide 
mariti  ipae  in  Senatu  damnaretur,  et  Alezandriam  delatua  capitis  ibi  lueret/* 

'  I  refer  to  his  Vol.  ii.  p.  Ill,  and  Section  headed,  "  De  Prxtoribus  in  Nnmis.^ 
He  there  obserres  :  "  Quum  enrulis  foret  itidem  magistratus,  neqne  mram  paulatim 
constitntom  sit  Pnetonun  in  Urbe  genus,  Terum  eorom  prime  qui  jm»  R<nma  dietraU^ 
dein  qui  ad  regendat  JRomani  Populi  Provindoi^  aut  cseteroqnin  cum  militari  imperio 
mitterentur,  turn  qui  prius  qusestioncs  publicas  de  certis  criminibnt  in  Urtie 
•zoterent, — ita  promisctke  iidem  initialibus  primis  illius  magistFatAs  literis  ik,  sen 
Pr»toris,  et  comrounibus  pneterea  tdlm  e^tdU,  Maneit  snbinde^  (vulgati  justitije, 
ut  similiter  in  aliquot  Csesamm  nnmis,  sjmboli,)  &acinm  pnBterea,  qoandoque  et 
securium  insignibus  utebantur.** 

'  "  Sells  curuli,  nempe  pro  tribunali,  adsidet  Justitia,  hasti  par&  insignis ;  et, 
poirectA  paterA,  religionem  sibi  cune  esse  ostendit.**  So  Bascbe^  on  Justitia*  refening 
to  a  gold  coin  of  Hadrian*s  given  by  Kbell  in  his  supplement,  p.  70. 

'  So  Rasche  on  jEguiku  AvgutH ;  obsenring  that  justice  was  considered  to  attach 
properly  to  those,  most  of  all,  **  qui  jus  dicere  solent :  "  so  as  did  the  Augusti,  as  the 
head  of  the  law  and  government 

*  Just  as  they  were  the  head  of  the  army  also,  and  so  wore  the  sword  of  supreme 
command ;  which  sword  however  was  borne,  as  the  badge  ef  military  command,  by 
the  Imperial  gtmeralt  under  them. 

*  Vis.  in  his  4th  Book.    In  one  passage  he  says ; 

Sed  cum  autumnales  caepemnt  surgere  Chelae, 
*  Felix  sequato  genitus  sub  pondere  Librm^ 
Judex  extremae  sistet  vitseqae  necisque  ; 
Imponetque  jagnm  terris,  legesque  legabtt. 
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of  the  third  Seal  this  latter  application  of  the  balance  in  the  hand 
'  of  the  rider,  I  mean  to  the  iubardinate  adminiatratorB  of  justice,  (its 
administrators  both  jadicially  and  executively^  was  fixed  alike  hj  the 
absence  of  the  crown  from  his  head,  and  by  those  most  significant 
words  of  charge  and  monition,  addressed  to  him  in  the  voice  from 
the  throne,  about  the  price  of  com,  and  against  injustice,  which 
Ejmperors  "  lege  sol^ti  "  never  received,  but  Provincial  Grovemors 
received  perpetually  ;  and  of  which  I  have  fully  spoken  in  my  com- 
ment on  the  Seal.^ 

*'  8.  A  word  next,  ere.  I  pass  to  my  Roman  imperial  coins,  on  the 
two  examples  of  the  Provincial  coinage,  under  the  Republic  and 
under  the  Emperors,  exhibited  in  my  two  Cretan  coins  given  at  p. 
136  of  this  Volume. — ^The  Cydonian  medal  is  of  silver,  and  may 
very  possibly  be  in  date  earlier  than  the  epoch  of  Crete  becoming  a 
Province  of  the  Roman  Empire.  If  later  it  illustrates  the  fact  of 
the  permission,  accorded  very  generally  to  the  Provincial  towns 
under  the  Republic,  to  strike  their  Ttumos  autonomos,  as  before.  The 
obverse  has  on  it  a  Woman's  head  adorned  with  flowers,  and  the 
inscription  Ncvarrof  £«ac<,  designating  the  designer  or  coiner. — ^The 
other  of  the  Cretan  Apollo  is  of  Roman  imperial  times  :  it  being 
struck,  as  was  also  that  of  the  huntreee  Diana,  referred  to  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  previous  Paper  in  this  Appendix,  by  the  Kcivw 
KfifTw,  which  Koiyey,like  many  others  whose  names  appear  on  medals, 
were  communities  formed  under  the  Emperors,  vdth  a  view  simply 
to  the  common  celebration  of  public  games  and  religious  festivals. 


This  with  fpecial  reference  to  Aagastiu,  the  rapreme  judge  and'  legislator ;  whom 
he  here  tappoiet  to  have  been  bom  under  the  i^  of  the  Libra,  though  others 
referred  his  birth  to  the  sign  of  Capricorn.  Elsewhere  he  connects  with  it  judges 
and  law  adrisers  and  administrators  more  geneiallj. 

Libmntes  noctem  Chelss  com  tempore  Incis, 
Per  nova  maturi  post  annua  tempera  Bacchi, 
Mensnne  et  tribnent  usus,  et  pondera  remm  : .  .  .  • 
Hie  etiam  legum  tabulae,  et  condita  jura, 
Et  lidtomsciet,  et  vetitum  quae  poena  sequatur, 
Perpetuum  populi  privato  in  limine  PrsBtor. 
Libra  was  the  sign  of  Astrsea,  the  hearenly  goddess  of  justice. 
'  From  seeing  the  rgwrm  only,  (so  as  in  Spanheim*s  smaller  work,)  and  the  in- 
scription Ltg,  Pro.  Pr.  on  it,  I  had  originally  supposed  the  ooin  with  the  balance  to 
have  been  one  stamped  with  the  name  of  a  Legatus  Propnstore  tmder  the  Emperon, 
It  was  cfarack,  we  see,  just  before  the  establishment  of  the  empire  under  Augustus. 
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Eckbel '  gives  a  list  of  the  Tarious  Koipa  fonned  about  this  period  ; 
and  mentions  that  the  extant  coins  of  this  Cretan  Koiy0y  extend 
from  Tiberius  to  M.  Aurelias  inclusive  :  the  Diana  (and  I  diink  also 
the  ApoUo)  being  of  the  date  of  Adrian  or  Antonimw  Pins ;  and 
thus  nearly  cotemporary  with  Nerva's  oejn  of  the  Diana.  I  observe 
in  Gessner,  another  diaracteristic  coin  of  the  Cretan  Kowoy,  of  Domi* 
tian's  time :  the  obverse  presenting  Domitian's  head,  with  A«^r« 
Keu^of ;  the  reverse  Kpffrw  K«»yey»  with  a  man  holding  a  bovr. 
Eckhel  ^  adds  the  inscription  on  a  very  illuatnitive  maibk  of  the  L^ttii 
of  Crete,  from  Oruter;  'Up*  Aymif^  Utrrarni^Ku  Top  K«»i«v  T«f 
Kpirr«y ;  showing  that  the  games  of  this  Cretan  Commnnity  were 

4.  Of  Imperial  oQins  oi  the  first  gmnd  division  of  the  hbtorj 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  Augustus*  accession  to  that  of  Con* 
stantine,  five  are  engraven  in  the  Hors ;  vis.  those  in  my  first 
Volume,  at  pp.  123,  133,  61,  131  respectively,  of  Angwaim  om 
koneback,  of  Ciaudku  DrumiB  am  a  trmmpkaL  areh,  of  7¥fii«  on  ike 
defiruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Nerw^e  head  with  the  imarei  cram  .* 
together  with  that  of  Masnmkm,  given  at  p*  16  of  my  third  Volnm^ 
which  belongs  to  a  kind  of  transition  period  between  the  two  great 
historical  and  chron<dogioal  divisions  of  the  earlier  and  the  later 
Entire. — On  the  Nerva  and  tbe  TilMi  there  does  not  occur  to  me 
any  thing  needing  observation. — Hie  equestrian  AngustntM  suggests  a 
similar  medal  of  Domitian,  the  reigning  Emperor  at  the  time  of  St. 
John's  exile  in  PfttmoSy  engraved  in  Putin's  Numismata  p.  157; 
one  which  represents  that  same  equestrian  statue  to  him,  which  in 
my  Note  ad  loc.  I  stated  to  have  been  the  subject  of  one  of  Statius* 
Odes. — ^As  regards  the  triumphal  arc  of  CUmdinu  Dnum,  I  must 
correct  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  notice  of  it  in  my  Book.  I  had. 
supposed  the  arc  to  have  been  built,  or  at  least  the  medals  which 
represent  it  to  have  been  struck,  about  the  time  of  Claudius  Drusus* 
German  victories.  But,  as  Eckhel  states,'  there  is  dear  evidence 
that  both  the  arc  was  raised,  and  the  medals  struck,  in  his  honour, 
somewhat  later,  viz.  under  the  reign  of  his  son,  the  Elmperor  Claudius. 
There  still  exist  both  gold,  silver,  and  brass  medals,  (the  latter  with 

'  Vol  iv.  p.  498,  Ae.  'p.  iSI.  •  Vol.  ?i.  176, 177. 
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the  S.  C.)  which  exhibit  the  triumphal  arc.     Eckhel  thus  describes 
them  : 

fNero   Claudius  Druius    Gemutnicus  Imp.      Caput  Drusi 

J  laureatnm,  in  aliis  nudum. 

I  De  Germ,   inscnptum  arcui  triumphali,  super  quo  Drusi 

t.  stKtua  equestris  inter  duo  tropea. 
And  he  cites  Dion  Cassius,  stating  that  the  honor  of  statues  and 
triumphal  arcs  was  decreed  to  Druaos  after  his  death.  This  of 
course  makes  no  difierence  with  respect  to  the  purport  of  the  design 
on  the  arc. — ^As  r^ards  medals  struck  on  occasion  of  the  Profectio 
AugusH  to  war,  let  me  here  mention  one  or  two  additional  to  those 
given  in  my  Book ;  in  further  illustration  of  what  I  have  stated  in 
my  Comment  on  the  first  Seal.  First  I  may  note  one  of  Trajan's, 
described  by  Eckhel  ^  thus ; 

rTrajano  Optimo  Aug.     (Trajan's  Head). 
J  Profectio  Augusti.     Imperator  eques  d.  hastam  gestans, 

^  pnecedente  figur&  militari,  tribus  sequentibus. 
"Which  medal,  he  says,  was  struck  on  Trajan's  going  forth  on  his 
Parthian  expedition.  Pkitinus,  at  p.  176,  gives  another  of  Trajan, 
which  exhibits  that  emperor  galloping  forth,  and  striking  down  an 
enemy  ;  with  the  inscription  round  it,  5.  P.  Q.  R,  Optimo  Principi, 
Once  more  in  Gressner,  Tab.  164  N.  S4,  I  observe  a  medal  of 
Alexander  Severus,  struck  on  occasion  of  his  going  for&  to  war,  of 
nmikr  character  :  the  emperor  being  depicted  as  galloping  forth  and 
striking  down  an  enemy:  Victory,  widi  a  crown  preceding  him,  and  a 
soldier  following. — ^With  regard  to  my  fifth  imperial  medal  of  this 
class,  that  of  Maximian,*  it  is  needless  to  speak  here  ;  the  full  dis- 
quisition in  the  Appendix  to  my  third  Volume  having  reference  to  it. 
5.  Lastly  there  are  my  five  Roman  Imperial  medals  of  the  times 
from  and  after  Constantine, — ^the  Constantinian  Labarum  and  Phcenix, 
the  Valentinian  with  the  diadem^  the  Theodoeius  with  the  glohe^sur^ 
mounting  croes^  and  the  much  later  Constantinopolitan  coin,  vdth 
the  images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin — given  either  in  this  1st  or  in 
the  3rd  Volume.^  On  three  of  these,  viz.  the  Conslantinian  coins 
and  that  of  Theodosius,  as  also  on  that  of  Maximian  in  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  eera,  the  reader  will  observe  at  the  bottom  of  the 

»  Vol.  vi.  pp.  449,  452.  »  Vol.  i.  pp.  131,  215,  460  -,  Vol.  iii.  p.  44. 
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corns,  the  marks  of  those  Ojficuut  Monetales,  whidi  I  spoke  of  in 
my  first  Head,  as  established  about  the  dose  of  the  third  century 
at  different  places  throughout  the  Empire;  ESIS,  ASIS,  TRPj 
TESOB.  The  Sia  in  the  two  first,  signifies  Siada  in  Pannonia,  a 
town  on  the  Save,  some  fifty  mfles  b.n.b  of  Trieste ;  the  prefixt 
A  and  E  designating  the  particular  offices  of  the  mint  there,  estab- 
lished. The  TV  of  the  second,  indicates  the  mint  at  Treves  in 
North  Eastern  Gaul,  the  P  percussum,  or  struck.  The  mtent  oi  the 
Tesob  is  more  doubtful ;  as  also  of  Ckmob,  another  word  of  similar 
form,  often  found  at  the  bottom  oi  imperial  c<»n8  of  this  period.  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  EckheFs  discussion  of  the  point,  in  the 
Section  on  the  Offidnse  Monetales  near  the  end  of  his  last  Volume* 
— On  the  Labarum  let  me  add  that  Dnfresnoy  in  his  Edition  of  Lao- 
tantius.  Vol.  ii.  p.  191,  gives  a  medal  of  Constantine,  representing  the 
same  agn  of  the  cross  and  monogram  of  Christ  on  the  Emperor's 
helmet. — On  the  Phttmx  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  coin  exhibiting 
it  is  one  of  the  Emperor  Constans,  son  to  the  great  Constan- 
tine. But  Spanheim  in  his  larger  Work,  i.  287,  gives  the 
engraving  of  another,  judged  by  him  to  be  one  of  Constantine's 
own  ;  in  which  a  military  figure  standing  is  depicted  as  presenting 
a  globe  sumunmted  with  a  radiated  pkunix  to  another,  in  military  garb^ 
sitting  on  a  trophy;  with  the  inscription  Gloria  SeeuU,  ViriM9 
Ccsaaris.  And  he  explains  the  emblem  with  reference  to  the  times 
of  the  Christian  Emperors  thus  :  "  Fhcenix  vdut  nov»  ac  etemsB 
vitae,  aut  novi  quasi  et  fortunati  seu  aurei  sKculi,  symbolum  est 
sub  Christianis  Csesaribus  firequentatum."  In  like  manner  Fatinus : 
adverts  in  explanation,  "  ad  religionem  Chrisdanam  quam  Constan- 
tinus  M.  propagaverat,  f  liique  omni  cultu  prosequebantur."  The 
symbol  had  previously  been  made  use  of  by  Hadrian,  to  signify  the 
"  golden  age  "  of  which  his  reign  was  a  part.  Which  medal  of 
Hadrian  is  thus  described  by  Eckhel,  Vol.  vi.  p.  508 ; 

Imp,  C^ssar.  Trajan,  Hadrianua,  Aug,    Protome  laureata* 
Sac,  Aur.  P.  M,  TR.  P.  Cos,  HL  Vir  seminudus  stans,  et  s. 
tenens  globum  cui  phoenix  insistit*  d.  drculum  contingit 
quo  totus  ambitur. 
And  he  observes  on  it;  "Aversa  hujus  numi  aureum  imperante 

»  p.  472. 
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Hadriano  sseculmn  depnedicat : "  the  drculas  of  the  coin  being  ex- 
plained as  signifying  "orbem  ssecnli  in  se  revolnti/' — On  the 
T^eodosian  coin  I  have  to  remark  that  the  83rmbol  of  a  globe  mr- 
numnted  hy  the  cross  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  on  coins 
by  the  Emperor  Jovian,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Pagan 
Julian  1  i.  e.  a  few  years  before  the  great  Theodosius,  to  whom  I 
had  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  83rmbol.  Eckhel  in  his  last 
Volume  discusses  and  illustrates  this  point :  and  he  mentions  that 
although  Jovian  first  introduced  it  on  the  coinage,  yet  in  a  statue 
of  the  great  Constantine  at  Constantinople,  it  appears  by  the  report 
of  Nicephorus  Callistus  to  have  been  some  little  time  before 
similarly  applied  ^  a  golden  sphere  with  the  cross  upon  it  being  held 
in  the  right  hand  of  the  statue.) — ^Finally,  with  regard  to  the  latest 
Roman  Imperial  Coin  ^ven  by  me,  and  which  indeed  might  rather 
be  caDed  a  Greek  Imperial  coin, — I  mean  that  of  the  Emperor  John 
Zimisces  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin, — ^Eckhel  explains  the  upraised 
arms  of  the  Virgin  as  depicted  in  sign  of  her  acting  the  pro- 
tector  :  and  he  observes  further  that  in  coins  both  of  Romanus  Dio- 
genes and  Constantine  XII  the  inscription  occurs  "  Mistress,  save ! " 
or,." Mother  of  Grod,  help!*'  and  that  on  the  coins[of  Michael  VIII.  and 
Andronicus  II.  her  image  appears  surrounded  by  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople, of  which  she  was  the  recognized  patroness  and  defender.^ 


'  Prerioiuly  from  the  tim«  of  Augnttnt,  a  globe  had  been  frequently  depicted  in 
the  Emperor's  hand  sunnonnted  by  a  Victory.  So  in  a  medal  of  Julian*!  giren  by 
Patinus  p.  482.  At  length,  says  Eckhel,  rixL  506,  ■'globo,  dejectA  Victotuo 
imagine,  impontacrux;  argumento  ejus  rirtute  non  Teterem  modo  anpentitionem. 
Bed  imperii  etiam  hostes  fuiiae  profligatOB.**  And  at  p.  147,  after  deecribing  a  medal 
of  JoTian*B,  where  the  **  Imperator  paludatua  stans  d.  labarnm,  in  quo  monogramma 
ChriBti,  t.  globum  cum  Vktoriold^'"  he  proceeds  :  **■  lidem  Jonani  numi  jam  globum 
imminente  VictoriA,  jam  globum  crudgernm  o£fernnt  Prior  modus  ex  vetere  reli- 
gione  est ;  hie  ez  uotA,  et  nunc  primum  comparet.** — He  then  quotes  from  Nicepho- 
rus* U.  E.  TiL  49  the  passage  about  Constantine^s  statue ;  in  which  howerer  the  his- 
torian, it  seems,  foolishly  took  the  globe  or  sphera  to  be  an  apple  :  xpwrsey  fnfAor 
fuyiTotf  Tp  8«|<f  jurrsxwy  X*'^^  rraim  top  rtiuov  Korfwi^yvv  ravpor, 

'  '*  SecundOun  Christum  mazimus  in  hujus  ten  numis  honos  habitus  Virgini  Dei- 
pam.  Pingitnr  in  numis  pUddo  ac  tnuiqnillo  statu,  aut  stans  ezpansis  ad  protegen- 
dum  manibus,  rel  sedens  et  infimtem  Christum  in  sinu  gerons.  Inscriptiones  sunt 
Asoiroiva  3«/ms,  in  numo  Constantini  ziL  Monomachi ;  toI  Bsotok.  Boi|0.  'Pm/Ao^, 
Romani  iv  Diogenis.  Frequentissina  est  sigla  MP.  Or,  id  est  Mifnip  Omv. 
Singularis  est  imago  Deipans  msnibus  urbis  Constantinopolitans  circumdata  \  quam  • 
Tide  in  numis  Michaelts  viii.  et  Andronici  ii.  Pabeologorum.**    Eckhel  riii.  606. 
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